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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeler  Hall,  Strand. 

The  General  Committee    met  on  Wednesday^    the    4th    of 
December  1867. 

Present— The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.Q.,  in  the  Chair;  The 
Lord  Charles  Bruce,  M. P.;  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell;  John 
Sperling,  Esq. ;  William  Long,  Esq. ;  George  Arbuthnot^  Esq. ; 
Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. ;  J.  G.  Sheppard,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  General  Committee  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  6th  of  November 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  favourably  as  to  the  health  and  oc- 
cuoation  of  the  houses. 

In  George  Street  and  Hatton  Garden  the  present  decrease  In 
the  number  of  tenants  is  traceable  to  the  want  of  employment 
existing  among  the  better  class  of  mechanics. 

This  difficulty,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  soon  removed. 
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A  letter  w^a  read  from  Sir  Qenrj  Cooper,  M.BI9  on  the  sQb- 
ject  of  the  payment  of  th«  Ptior  Ratet  for  ibi  Model  Homes  in 
Hull*  Heretofore  these  rates  have  been  compounded  for,  a 
necessary  reduction  from  the  individual  assessment  being  made. 
Under  the  new  Reform  Act,  however,  claim  is  made  on  each 
tenant  for  hia  rates  in  full.  This  dftim  has  caused  considerable 
opposition  among  th9  tenantS}  snd  Sir  Henry  writes  to  inquire 
what  amount  of  consideration  shall  be  shown  them.  A  deduction 
of  the  whole  amount,  he  feels,  would  overtax  the  Society ;  an 
allowance  only  of  the  former  compounded  rate  would  overtax  the 
tenant 

The  Committee  were  unable  to  determine  any  thing  relative 
to  the  subject  of  Sir  Henry's  letter,  until  they  knew  whetlier  the 
Hull  tenants  were  to  be  regarded  as  lodgers,  or  as  occupiers  of 
separate  dwellings. 

Meantime,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  Chairman  of  the  Hull  Com- 
mirtee,  has  kindly  made  arrangements  for  conferring  on  the  spot 
with  the  Local  Committee,  and  will  report  the  result  of  such  con- 
ference to  this  Committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

Letters,  respectively  dated  August  24th  and  September  9thy 
were  read  from  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Executive  Commissioner 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Wylde,  Secretary  of  the 
British  Executive  Commission,  requesting  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  and  any  information  which  could  accompany  them. 

The  Committee  had  duly  attended  to  the  furnishing  of  these  as 
far  back  as  January  last. 

The  Secretary  now  reported  his  having  forwarded  duplicates 
of  the  Reports  and  Publications  previously  sent  to  the  Com- 
missioners, as  requested. 

The  Secretary  reported,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  Noble  President  and  the  Committee,  he  had  visited  the  Inter? 
national  Exhibition  in  Paris,  with  a  view  to  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  various  model  structures  and  designs  for  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  in  that  city,  but  specially  those  for  which 
medals  have  been  awarded  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  other  exhibitors  several  of  whom  have  received  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

He  was  accompanied  over  most  of  the  houses,  and  assisted  in 
bis  inspection  of  the  various  plans  and  models  exhibited,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Roberts,  the  Society's  former  Honorary  Architect,  now  one 
of  its  Vice»Presidents ;  and  to  that  gentleman  his  best  thanks  are 
due  for  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  )^ind  information. 

It  being  the  intention  of  Mr.  Roberts  to  shortly  fkvour  the 
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Socifty  with  the  result  of  his  minute  personal  observations,  the 
Secretary  simply  further  stated,  that  steps  to  secure  the  safe 
return  from  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society's  plans  and  designs  had 
Iteen  duly  taken,  and  that  the  Society's  Agent,  Mr.  Richard 
Turner,  would,  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  be  on  the  spot  to 
attend  to  their  packing  and  despatch. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.  A.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  re-issue  of  that  Gentleman's  work. 
Mr.  Roberts  refers  to  the  acknowledgments  already  received 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  &c.,  and  encloses  the  names  of 
various  parties  to  whom  he  thinks  that  the  presentation  of  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  work  would  be  likely  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  reply  in  terms  expressive  of  the 
Committee's  satisfaction  with  the  so  far  success  of  their  recent 
Publication,  and  assuring  Mr.  Roberts,  of  their  entire  readiness 
to  present  the  copies  he  suggests. 

The  Noble  President  has  himself  undertaken  to  convey  copies 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  KG. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Nourse,  P.R.O.S., 
dated  Brighton,  October  8th.  Mr.  Nourse  is  engaged  in  organ- 
izing, with  the  kind  and  liberal  aid  of  Mr.  Twining  of  Twicken- 
ham, an  economical  and  sanitary  department  to  the  Brighton 
Musuem  in  the  Pavilion. 

He  now  writes,  stilting  what  is  being  done  at  Brighton,  and 
requesting  the  Society's  drawings  and  plans  for  exhibition  in  a 
space  devoted  to  cottage  designs  and  plans. 

The  work  itself  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brighton 
Sdnitar3'  Association,  to  which  all  donations  for  this  object  are 
given. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  furnish  Mr.  Nourse  with  a 
series  of  plans  and  publications  of  the  Society,  and  to  express  the 
gratification  felt  by  the  Committee  in  helping  forward  the  object 
sought  to  be  promoted  by  Mr.  Nourse  in  connection  with  the 
Sanitary  Association  at  Brighton. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  correspondents : 
James  Myott,  Esq.,  Capesthorne,  Cheshire;  «—  Perry,  Esq., 
Bitham  House,  Avondasset,  Warwickshire;  I.  Cartwright,  Esq., 
Dukinfield,  Cheshire;  W.  Dingwall  Fordyce,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Brucklay  Castle,  Aberdeenshire;  The  Rev.  Nath.  Bond, 
Weymouth,  Dorset 

▲  Sttb-CoaBfliittee  <m  Ftnanee  was  held  the  same  day. 
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The  Qaarterlj  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows:— 

Streathnm^street,  Bloomsburj/.— The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
continae  fully  tenanted. 

Poripool'lane.--'The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted ;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  single  women,  6  only  are  at  nresent  empty. 

At  the  Public  WasMiouie  the  number  of  wasnings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  3960. 

The  Renovated  Dwellings  for  Familie9y  WiU^ourtj  Drury- 
lane,  have  only  one  room  empty. 

TyndaWs  buildinffs,  Gray^M- Inn-lane. — Of  the  87  rooms  in  this 
court,  1 1  only  are  untenanted, 

The  Lodging-house  for  40  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
30  nightly  inmates. 

ClarVs'buildings,  St.  Giles-in'the-Fields.— These  renovated 
dwellings  for  82  Families  have  only  one  room  empty. 

George-street  Lodging-house  for  104  Single  Men.  —  The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  92. 

Hatton^arden  House,  for  54  Single  Men. — ^The  average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  49. 

CharUs^treet  Drury-lane,  Lodgina-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  81. 

The  sanitary  report  of  all  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 


December  13M.— A  host  gratifying  coHMtrNiCATiON  has 

BEEN  THIS   DAT  BECEITED  FROM   SOUTH    KENSINGTON,    TO 
THE  EFFECT  THAT  A  GoLD  MeDAL  HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  TO 

THIS  Society  bt  the  International  Jury  of  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition. 


improved  dwellings  for  the  workino  classes 
in  germany. 

When  attending  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  hsld  in  London 
in  1860,  Dr.  G.  Varrentrapp,  of  Frankfort-sur-Maine,  one  of  its  most 
efficient  German  members,  became  acquainted  with  the  improved 
dwellingsfor  working  people  whicli  had  then  been  constructedin  London. 
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He  also  visited  those  of  the  Windsor  Royal  Society,  and  subsequently 
extended  his  observations  to  the  houses  built  at  Mulhouse,  in  France, 
and  some  of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  the  Haut-Rhin,  as  well  as  at 
Blisle,  in  Switzerland. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  may  now  be  seen  at  Frankfort, 
where  the  professional  engagements  of  Dr.  Varrentrapp  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  necessity  existing,  in  common  with  so  many 
other  towns,  for  healthy  and  convenient  workmen's  dwellings,  as  also 
for  other  measures  of  sanitaiy  amelioration.  To  provide  for  the 
former  want,  a  Society  was  established,  which  commenced  its  opera- 
tions in  1862,  under  the  designation  of  the '*  Frankfurtergemeiu- 
nukigen  Baugefellschaft,"  or  '<  Frankfort  Building  Society  for  the 
public  benefit."  It  has  now  a  capital  of  275,750  florins,  on  which  the 
contributors  receive  4  per  cent  interest. 

Of  three  distinct  ranges  of  dwellings,  now  belonging  to  this  Society, 
the  first  which  was  commenced  comprises  eight  blocks  of  houses, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  a  small  garden,  four  on  each  side  of  the 
main  street.  Every  block  is  divided  into  four  dwellings,  two  of  them 
facing  the  main  and  two  a  back  street ;  they  are  identical  in  internal 
arrangement ;  each  dwelling  has  a  good  living-room  and  kitchen  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  three  bed-rooms  above,  and  all  requisite  con- 
veniences. In  their  general  disposition  these  houses  resemble  most 
of  those  built  by  the  Mulhouse  Society,  but  in  some  respects  they  are 
more  commodious.  In  their  external  features  there  is  a  resemblance 
to  the  Windsor  Royal  Society's  houses,  but  the  style  is  rather  that 
of  an  Italian  than  of  an  English  cottage,  and  is  pleasing  in  effect 

The  second  undertaking  of  the  Society  comprises  houses  for  families, 
and  rooms  for  single  persons,  there  being  in  the  whole  95  apartments, 
with  accommodation  for  454  persons. 

The  third  series  of  buildings  consists  of  houses  distributed  in  flats, 
with  three  sets  of  apartments,  entered  on  each  staircase  landing.  The 
arrangement  is  such  as  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  large  or 
small  families,  there  being  apartments  with  one  room  and  a  kitchen, 
two  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  and  three  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  Each 
apartment  has  its  own  entrance-lobby  and  water-closet. 

The  Reports  published  annually  by  this  Society  give  the  ocoupa* 
tions  of  the  tenants,  as  well  as  the  usual  statement  of  accounts. 

H.  R. 


At  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  German  Political 
Economists,  held  at  Hamburg  in  the  month  of  August  laat^  when 
there  were  present  305  members,  the  subject  for  discussion  was  ''The 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  large  towns."  A  leading  member  expr^sed 
the  opinion  that  the  general  endeavour  of  the  people  to  obtain  a 
better  class  of  dwellings  was  not  the  consequence  of  a  greater  desire 
for  luxury,  but  rather  the  necessity  felt  for  pure  air  and  more  rooms, 
AS  a  condition  of  health. 
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DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 

IN  CONNXCTIOX  WITH 

tSE  LATB  INf  EBNATIONAL  ^CHIBITIOK  IN  PARIS. 

Thb  following  Report  Is  the  reinUof  obBenraftioas  mftde^  towardi 
the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  by  HleNBr  Robe&tS)  Esq.,  F.S^A., 

one  of  the  Society's  Vice^PlresidentB. 

BeUosguardOf  J^lorenee, 

30  Novemher,  1867. 
Dbab  Lord  Shaftbsbubt-^^ 

In  complying  with  a  request,  that  I  we«dd  give  to  your  Lordship^  as 
President  of  the  Boeiety  for  ImproTlBg  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
ing Classes,  a  Report  on  the  various  Model  Houses,  fts  well  as  the 
Plans  and  Models  for  Workmen's  Dwellings^  at  the  late  International 
Exhibition  in  Paris^  more  especially  those  of  His  Migesty  the  Emperw, 
for  which  the  '*  Grand  Prix  **  was  awarded  by  the  Jury,  it  may,  in 
the  first  place,  be  well  to  stats  that  in  Class  93,  Under  the  head  of 
*'  Examples  of  Dwellings  characteriaed  by  cheapness,  combined  wi1& 
the  conditions  neoessary  for  health  and  comfMti"  the  number  of  eoB- 
tributors  was  announced  by  the  Official  Catalogue  to  have  beCB— 
From  fVanoe^  in  dwellings  of  their  natural  siae,.  6.^ 
Ditto,  in  Plans  or  models  on  a  reduced  sealci  10  ;  ^  -^ 

whilst  of  models  or  plans,  and  collections  of  building  materials,  spe- 
cially for  working-men's  houses,  there  were — from  Algeria^  2  (  fkx>m 
Belgium,  8  ;  from  Prussia,  1 ;  from  Sweden,  1 ;  from  Italy,  1 ;  from 
China,  1 ;  from  the  United  States,  2  ;  and  from  Great  Britain^  fi. 

The  first  named  on  the  list  of  contributions  from  France  is  thus 
described— ''His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  cheap  Lodging- 
houses  for  several  fomilies,  Ayenue  Bourdonnaie."  This  pite  of 
buildings,*  which  stands  without  the  Exhibition  etaclean^  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  is  a  permanent  stnictiure,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  divided  by  party  %all8  into  separate  blocks  of  dwell- 
ings, each  having  its  internal  ifttaircase,  and  without  any  external 
features  to  distinguish  it  from  an  (»dinary  range  ef  street  dwellings, 
of  four  or  five  stories  in  height. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say  that,  neither  in  the  arrangement  nor  the 
construction  of  these  houses  is  there  any  thing  which  appeared  to  me 
as  meriting  special  commendation.  The  rooms  are  of  good  size  and 
height,  but  in  their  disposition,  the  ord^,  whieh  we  should  deem 
consistent  with  propriety  and  comfort,  hss  been  reversed ;  the 
first  apartment  entered,  being  a  bedroom^  whith  must   be  passed 

*  'With  Mr.  Chadwick*8  Report  on  the  Dwellings  Department  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  made  to  the  Committee  of  Conneil  on  Education,  and 
published  in  the  Illustrated  Netot  of  6th  July,  a  plan  was  given  as  showing  the 
arrangement  of  these  houses,  which  should  have  been  described  S8  leptesenting 
those  in  the  Avenue  Dnraesnil,  mentioned  hereafter, 
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through  in  order  to  reach  the  liying-room ;  and  bejond  it  is  a  little 
kitchen.  In  some  there  is  also  a  small  bed-room,  which  opens  out  oC 
the  first  The  occupants  of  each  of  the  apartments  which  I  Tisited, 
complained  of  their  arrangement,  as  being  very  inconvenient,  particu- 
larly in  case  of  illness :  at  the  same  time  they  were  not  insensible  of 
the  benefit  conferred  on  them,  in  having  a  roomy,  dean,  aud  healthy 
dwelling,  but  did  not  appear  to  think  t^t  they  were  cheap. 

With  much  regret  I  noticed  the  same  defective  arrangement  in  the 
dwellings  for  forty-two  families,  nearly  completed,  which  the  Emperor 
has  caused  to  be  built  by  Messrs.  Newton  and  Shephaitl,  in  the 
Avenue  Damesnil,  near  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  These  houses  are 
two  stories  in  height  above  the  groundfloor,  with  a  basement  divided 
intb  cellars  for  the  use  of  the  tenants.  Economy  has  not  bicn  studied 
in  their  arrangement,  the  staircases  giving  access  to  «the  apartments 
of  only  two  families,  besides  the  one  occupying  the  ground*fioor. 
Ea-^h  tenement  consists  of  a  front  and  back  room,  with  a  small  kitchen 
beyond  the  latter,  a  water-closet  on  the  staircase  landing,  and  a 
cellar  in  the  baaement.  In  their  oonstruction  these  houses  have  one 
peculiar  feature ;  the  main  walls,  which  ate  12  to  14  inches  thick, 
being  wholly  of  concrete.  The  slight  partitions  are  of  hdbw  bricks^ 
about  2  inches  thick. 

The  building  of  cottages  with  concrete  having  recently  been  much 
spoken  o(  on  account  of  a  supposed  novelty*  and  economy,  in  order 
to  judge  whether,  in  this  case,  the  latter  be  a  fact,  I  ascertained  from 
the  intelligent  French  Superintendent  of  Works,  that  the  proportion 
of  Portland  cement  used  is  about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  mass  of 
material  in  the  walls;  there  being  one-fourth  cement  to  three- fourths 
of  fine  sand,  sifted  from  the  gravel,  which  is  made  into  a  paste,  and 
then  mixed  with  rough  gravel  stones,  in  such  prooortion  as  to  render 
the  total  quantity  of  cement  used  one  portion  in  twelve. 

In  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  of  5th  April  1867  the  proportion  of 
eoncrete  was  given  by  Mr.  Newton  as  one  to  eight  and  one  to  ten  : 
probably  farther  experience  has  shown  that,  when  used  in  the  way 
described  to  me,  a  less  quantity  is  required. 

When  miiteriai,  suitable  for  concrete,  is  obtainable  on  the  spot,  which 
oan  be  excavat^ed  for  cellars  or  foundations,  and  where  bricks  cost,  as 
the  Jforeman  told  me  that  they  now  dp  in  Paris,  65f.— equal  to  529. 
per  thousand,  delivered — concrete,  formed  in  the  way  described,  must 
be  economical,  and  cemented,  as  these  walls  are  externally,  they  will 
be  dry. 

Hie  tepidity  in  the  setting  of  concrete,t  made  wiUi  Portland  cement, 

*  In  my  Essay  on  **  the  Dwellingn  of  tho  Labnaring  Classes,*'  published  by 
our  Society  in  1850,  concrete  widls,  formed  with  gravel,  sand  and  lime,  as 
well  as  with  Portland  cement,  are  described,  and  the  mode  of  their  constmction, 
precinely  as  used  in  these  hoases.  See  p.  26  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  p.  25 
of  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  recently  published ;  and  p.  37  of  the  French 
edition,  published  in  1851 ,  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

t  In  Mr.  Ohadwick's  Report,  referred  to  in  a  previoms  note,  he  attributes  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  conerete  walls  mny  be  carried  up  to  tho  use  of  a 
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as  compared  with  that  in  which  lime  is  used,  in  the  ordinary  way,  or 
of  clay  with  chopped  straw,  as  in  cob  walls,  obviously  allows  of  the 
frame  or  planking  being  soon  moTcd,  and  the  work  quickly  carried  up. 
The  Batons  A^lom€r6s,  systdme  Coignet,  of  which,  when  in  Paris^ 
I  examined  an  admirable  specimen  in  the  Rue  de  Naples,  has  one 
special  feature,  viz.  the  use  of  but  a  small  quantity  of  hydraulic 
lime,  which  occasionally  is  mixed  with  Portland  or  other  cement,  and, 
by  a  peculiar  process  employed  in  the  mixing,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  moisture  remains,  as  compared  with  that  in  ordinary  concrete, 
or  in  mortar.  The  result  is  the  obtaining  a  hard  and  weighty  mass, 
with  an  external  surface  so  nearly  resembling  natural  stone,  that  any 
outside  coating  to  the  walls  would  be  superfluous. 

Not  far  from  the  houses  in  the  Avenue  Dumesnil,  which  have  led 
me  to  this  digression,  the  Emperor  has  also  had  six  pair  of  detached 
cottages  built  with  concrete,  on  Mr.  Newton's  system.  They  are  in 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  a  short  distance  beyond  the  Porte  de  Gha- 
ronton.  Each  pair  of  houses  stands  in  an  enclosed  garden,  and  it  is 
intended  that  100  pair  of  similar  houses,  accommodating  200  families, 
should  be  built  by  a  co-operative  Society,  formed  with  that  view.  On 
the  ground-floor  there  is  a  living  room  and  kitchen,  above  are  two 
bedrooms  and  a  water-closet.  The  rent  of  each  house  is  to  be  75 
centimes,  or  a  little  over  4ts.  per  week,  the  payment  of  which  is  to 
entitle  the  occupier  to  its  absolute  ownership  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

Connected  with  the  Exhibition,  another  proof  of  the  Emperor^s 
interest  in  this  object  was  given,  by  the  granting  a  subvention  of 
20,000  francs  to  the  Union  of  Paris  Workmen,  for  the  construction  of 
their  own  model  of  a  dwelling  house,  to  accommodate  six  families. 
The  plan  is  as  creditable  to  their  ingenuity  as  its  execution  is  to  their 
skill  Two  of  the  apartments  are  on  the  groimd-fioor,  with  shops  to 
the  front,  and  on  both  of  the  stories  above  are  two  apartments,  <H>n- 
sisting  of  a  living-room,  entered  from  the  central  staircase,  and  in 
the  back  is  a  small  kitchen,  with  a  well-placed  closet :  beyond  the 
living-room  are  two  good  bed-rooms. 

The  justice  of  awto^ing  a  silver  medal  to  the  contributor  of  this 
house  will,  I  think,  be  no  more  questioned  than  that  of  giving  the 
"  Grand  Prix "  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  as  the  originator  and 
chief  promoter  of  a  movement  in  France,  which  may  be  judged  of,  in 
its  extent,  by  the  number  of  her  exhibitors  in  this  department,  rather 
than  as  a  contributor  of  any  specific  dwelling  meriting  such  a  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  the  gold  medals  awarded  by  the  Jury,  one  was  to  a  lady,  Madame 

moveable  frame,  invented  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  says — "  Varions  fonns 
of  concrete  walls — ^the  cob  walls  and  flints  in  Devonshire — are  of  old  date ;  but 
there  has  been  one  inconvenience  in  their  constmction,  that  deep  troughs,  or 
enclosed  cases,  of  the  height  of  one  story,  were  necessary.*'  My  experience  leads 
me  to  regard  this  as  a  mistake,  haviog  frequently  seen  the  marks  of  hosrds,  or  of 
a  moveable  case«  from  18  to  18  inches  high,  left  on  the  walls,  as  I  did  vety 
lately  between  Lyons  and  Mafon,  where  Pis4  or  Beton  walls  are  ••  common  at  I 
have  formerly  seen  cob  in  Devonshire  and  flint  in  Kent. 
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d'Joufiroy  Renault,  of  Paris,  for  the  Cit6  Joufifroy  Renault  ^  Clichy  la 
Garenne,  described  in  the  Catalogue  as  detached  houses,  14  Rue  de 
Cailloux.  I  regret  that  their  distance  prevented  my  visiting,  and  being 
thereby  enabled  further  to  notice  them. 

Another  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Soci€t6  des  Cit6s  Ouvridres, 
at  Mulhouse,  for  a  group  of  four  houses  constructed  in  the  Exhi- 
bition grounds,  as  a  type  of  the  majority  of  those  which  the 
Society  has  biiilt  at  Mulhouse,  in  the  Department  du  Haut-Rhin. 
This  is  not  only  the  most  successful  of  the  Societies  established 
in  France  for  providing  at  a  moderate  price,  convenient  and  healthy 
dwellings  for  the  working  population ;  but  it  has  led  to  the  creation 
of  similar  Societies  in  the  same  department.  With  a  capital  of 
14,200^.,  the  interest  on  which,  paid  to  the  contributors,  is  limited 
to  4  per  cent.,  and  aided  by  a  Government  subvention  of  12,000/., 
employed  in  making  the  roads,  in  draining  and  fencing,  as  well 
as  in  creating  various  establishments  of  public  utility,  such  as 
baths  and  wash-houses,  a  bakery  and  restaurant,  this  Society  has 
constructed,  within  the  fourteen  years  since  it  was  established,  in 
June  1853,  houses  for  800  families,  of  which  700  have  been  pur- 
chased, mainly  by  their  occupiers,  in  some  instances  by  sons,  in  order 
that  their  parents  may  live  rent  free.  The  purchaser  of  a  house 
pays  from  8/.  to  12/.  on  signing  the  contract,  and  from  16<.  to  25<. 
monthly,  according  to  the  amount  of  accommodation,  for  fifteen  years, 
when  he  becomes  the  owner ;  but  frequently  that  is  anticipated  by 
payments  in  advance.  The  Society  has,  by  these  sales,  been  enabled, 
without  increase  of  capital,  to  extend  so  greatly  its  operations  and 
also  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  two  infant-schools,  the  payment 
of  a  medical  man,  and  other  objects  beneficial  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Besides  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  the  Society,  its  chief  pro- 
moter, M.  Jean  DoUfus,  has  been  advanced  to  the  raiik  of  officer  in 
the  Legion  of  Honoiu-,  whilst,  to  its  talented  architect^  M.  Emile 
Muller,  as  a  co-operator,  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

I  visited  this  Citi  Ouvridre  in  1856,  and  subsequently  have  had 
repeated  occasions  to  notice  its  progress,  which  I  cannot  but  feel  a 
special  interest  in  doing,  from  a  fact,  stated  in  the  published  account 
of  the  Society,  and  of  its  ofishoots,  by  Mons.  A.  Pinot,  a  new  edition  of 
which  was  on  sale  in  the  Society's  ^diibition  Houses.  I  allude  to  the 
suggestive  effects  therein  recoided,  of  a  receipt  of  two  works  of  mine, 
both  published  by  the  Society  over  which  your  Lordship  now  presides. 
The  one  entitled  ''The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,''  was 
translated  in  1851,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  then  Ftesident  of  the 
Republic,  and  widely  distributed  in  France  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  other  was  the  descriptive  account  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort's  Model  Houses  for  four  families,  in  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  I  designed,  and  had  the 
privilege  of  superintending  for  His  Royal  Highness,  as  honorary 
architect.  This  is  only  one,  amongst  many  instances  wherein  the 
influence  of  publications  emanatmg  from  our  Society,  and  by  it 
largely  distributed  at  the  Exhibition  in  1851,  may  be  traced  in  the 
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late  Exhibition,  such  waa  also  the  ease  in  the  preyious  one  of  1856  ; 
some  of  them  were  pointed  out  in  my  letter  on  that  Exhibition, 
given  in  the  "  Labourer's  Friend  "  for  October  1855. 

Of  the  seven  silver  medals  awarded  to  exhibiton»  fire  were  given  to 
those  from  France,  one  of  which*  that  to  the  Union  of  Paris  Woriimen, 
has  been  already  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Emperor's  effbrti^ 
and  the  subvention  granted  for  their  construction. 

The  second  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  the  Co-opemtive  Society  of 
Paris -«S9et^  Co-operative  immolnlih^-for  *'a  cheap  house  for  one 
family."  This  Society  professes  for  its  object,  to  enable  its  members 
to  obtain  *'  the  most  healthy,  most  conveuient  dwellings,  such^  in  a 
word,  as  are  consistent  with  physical  and  moral  well-being,  on  the 
lowest  aad  most  advantageous  terms.'  The  house  exhibited  is  single, 
having  no  back-rooraa  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  living-room,  also  to  be 
used  as  a  kitchen,  with  a  staittsase  entrance ;  out  of  the  latter  is  a 
water-closet,  and  stairs  leading  to  a  cellar.  On  the  floor  aboye  an 
two  good  bed-rooms  The  plan  is  therefore  simple,  but  does  not 
economise  space,  whilst  the  want  oi  a  scullery  is  a  defect.  In  the 
construction  there  are  some  peculiar  features,  but  these  are  neiUi^r 
so  novel,  nor  apparently  so  economical,  since  the  cost  of  the  house 
is  SOOO  franes,  or  120^.,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  marked 
exception  made  in  its  favour,  in  the  introductory  part  of  t^e 
Beport  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  when 
Mr.  Chadwick  says,  'Hhat  the  Model  Dwellings  erected  within  the 
precinets  of  the  great  building,  with  one  exeeption^  display  no  advance 
in  principles,  and  no  important  improvement  in  construction,  and  in 
one  most  important  point,  a  falling  off*,  from  those  which  the  careful 
judgment  i^H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  adopted  and  displayed  in  the 
Model  Dwellings  which  he  caused  to  be  erected,  in  connection  with  the 
International  Exhibition  of  18-^1." 

The  peculiar  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  house  in  question 
is  in  the  front  and  back  walls  and  the  floors.  Both  the  end  walls 
are  oi  ordinary  brick,  but  in  the  front  and  back  the  space  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  by  two  iron  columns  on  eaeh  story,  and, 
leaving  usual  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  they  are  filled  in  with 
hollow  brick  walling.  Solid  on  the  ground  floor,  eight  inches 
and  a  half  thick,  to  the  upper  floor  the  wall  is  in  two  thicknesses 
ef  one-and^ree-quarter  inch  hollow  bricks,  with  a  cavity  of  four 
inches  between.  The^e  dimensions  are  taken  from  the  printed  descrip- 
tion sold  in  the  house.  The  ft-ont  and  ba<^  iron  columns  suf^XMrt 
the  ends  of  two  iron  beams,  from  which  arches  of  hdlow  bricks* 

*  The  illnstrmtiTe  stnictiire  of  hoUow  bridts,  which  our  8ooiot7  hid  in  the 
laternational  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  descriptive  ptiblicatiou,  papers,  &o. 
which  were  there  largely  distributed,  as  well  as  in  the  Prince  Consort's  Model 
Hoases,  appear  to  have  had  a  much  greater  effect  in  introducing  the  nse  of 
hollow  bricks  on  the  Continent,  than  they  had  in  England,  judging  from  the 
late  International  Exhibition,  where  there  were  many  excellent  specimens  fhrtn 
irariotts  coantriM,  as  well  as  naehines  for  thek  maaa&etors^  partfcakrly  two 
fitsn  Prassla  woiked  by  steam  power. 
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are  Bprung,  and  on  them  the  floors  are  laid,  precisely  as  it  was 
done  under  'my  direction  nearly  twenty  years  since  in  the  Streatbam 
Street  Model  Lodging  House,  and  in  the  Prince  Consort's  Model 
Houses  in  1851.  In  order  to  render  those  buildings  fire-proef  the 
rools  were  also  formed  in  the  same  manner,  concreted  and  covered 
with  aaphalte.  Their  plans  were  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  weight 
being  mostly  carried  by  the  diyision  walls,  whereby  the  cost  of  iron 
bearers  was,  in  great  measure  saved.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  dryness  of  small  houses,  hollow  wallmg  of 
ordinary  solid  brick,  has  often  been  adopted :  it  was  so,  to  a  great 
eitent^  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  With  such  thin  bricks  for 
external  walls  as  are  used  in  this  Exhibition  Houses  special  care  is 
requtnte  in  having  perfect  joints,  as  well  as  good  mortar ;  and  it 
is  questionable  whether  such  a  combination  of  very  slight  briok-work» 
with  upright  supports  of  iron — a  metal  well  known  to  be  affected  by 
dianges  of  temperature — may  not  cause  troublesome  fissures  in  the 
walls  so  constructed. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  think  that  the  medal  awaided  in 
this  instance  should  be  regarded  chiefly  as  recognising  the  importance 
of  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Society,  and  as  a  well-bestowed  encou- 
ragement to  co-operative  effortJBi,  rather  than  tar  any  special  merit  in 
the  plan,  or  for  any  uttful  novelly  in  the  construction  of  the  house 
exhibited. 

Of  the  other  silver  medals  awarded  to  French  exhibitcnrs,  one  was 
to  Messrs.  Japy  Brothers,  for  a  house  representing  those  occupied  by 
fiunilies  of  working  watchmaken  in  the  Citis  Ouvridres  de  Beaucourt^ 
Haut-Rhin,  as  described  in  the  woriL  of  M.  A.  Pinot,  on  the  "  Cit€s 
Ouvridres  de  Mulhouse,  ^."  before  referred  to. 

Another  silver  medal  was  given  to  the  Ausin  Goal-Mining  Company 
for  a  Git6  Ouvri^ — a  miner's  cottage.  And  the  last  named  was  to 
Messra  Screve  fr^res,  of  Marcy  en  Bareuil,  for  working  men's  houses. 

The  silver  medal  given  to  a  Belgian  exhibitor  was  to  Messrs. 
Houget  and  Teston,  of  Verviers,  for  a  house  to  lodge  a  workman's 
fiunily.  That  to  a  Prussian  exhibitor  was  given  to  the  Baron  de  Behr, 
of  Vaigats,  for  ^e  model  of  a  Pomeranean  agricultural  peasant's 
bouse. 

Of  four  bronse  medals,  two  were  awarded  to  French  exhibitors :  of 
tlmie^  one  was  to  Messrs.  Schneider  and  Co.,  Greusot,  for  workmen's 
houses^  not  mentioned  in  the  printed  Catalogue ;  another  to  Lueien 
Puteaux,  of  Paris,  architect,  author  of  different  systems  of  workmen's 
dwellings,  some  cf  which  exhibit  muoh  ingenuity.  To  Lord  Digby  a 
bronse  medal  was  awarded,  for  the  model  and  drawings  of  a  pair  of 
agricultural  labourers'  cottages,  built  in  Ireland ;  and  one  to  Messrs. 
Staub  and  Co.,  of  Kuchen,  Wurtemberg,  for  workmen's  houses,  not 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue. 

Of  the  five  exhibitors  to  whom  '^  honourable  mention*^  was  awarded, 
three  were  finom  France,  and  two  from  Austria ;  the  former  were  to 
M.  Fabien^  of  Paris,  for  models  and  plans  for  cheap  houses ;  to  the 
Socift^  des  Mines  de  Blanzy,  Saone  et  Loire,  for  a  house  for  two 
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miners'  fftmilies,  being  a  type  of  681  houses  in  four  villages,  built  bj 
the  Company  at  a  cost  of  84/.  each.  They  are  rented  by  their  work- 
people, who  are  engaged  in  coal-mining,  and  pay  2/.  d«.  2d,  per 
annum.  In  addition  to  these  villages  another  has  been  commenced 
on  the  plan  of  affording  facilities  which  enable  the  occupiers  to  become 
the  owners  of  the  houses  in  ten  years,  and  of  these,  there  were  ninety^ 
nine  at  the  close  of  last  year.  Besides  the  medal  awarded  for  the 
house,  M.  Chagot,  a  leading  member  of  the  Company  was  amongst 
those  exhibitors  who  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
Third  on  the  list  of  "honourable  mention"  were  Messrs.  Janin 
frdres,  Montlu^on,  for  models  and  plans  of  workmen's  houses. 
Neither  the  names,  nor  objects  contributed  by  the  two  Austrian 
exhibitors  who  are  honourably  mentioned,  appear  in  the  Catalogue,  but 
in  the  list  of  awards  they  are  given,  as  Jean  Drasche,  of  Vienna,  and 
Jean  Liebig  and  Co  ,  Reichenberg,  both  for  workmen's  houses. 

To  co-operators  who,  as  distinct  from  contributors,  have  for  the  first 
time  been  recognised  at  this  International  Exhibition,  three  medals 
were  given  to  Prussians,  two  to  Frenchmen,  and  one  to  an  Englishman. 

To  H.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
as  Founder  and  President  of  the  Society  for  small  dwellings  at 
Berlin ;  a  silver  medal  to  Professor  Huber,  of  Wemigerode,  author 
of  publications  which  have  been  the  starting-point  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  group  of  detached  houses  for  the  working-classes  in 
Berlin ;  a  silver  medal  also  to  the  Berlin  Society  for  Building  Small 
Dwellings.  Of  the  two  French  co-operators,  a  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  M.  Emile  Muller,  of  Paris,  architect  to  the  Mulhouse 
Cit^s  Ouvri^res  Society,  and  author  of  a  special  work  on  the  subject 
Another,  equally  well  merited,  was  given  to  Mr.  Godin  Lemaire,  of 
Guise,  founder  of  the  Familisttdre  de  Guise,*  one  of  the  most  meri- 
torious undertakings  which  have  come  imder  my  personal  observation. 
A  silver  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  London, 
Auteur  d'un  rapport  qui  a  determine  en  Angleterre  le  mouveinent 
tendant  it  I'amelioration  des  logements  des  classes  ouvri^res. 

The  awards  made  by  the  jury,  which  have  now  been  recounted, 
were  taken  from  a  list  I  obtained,  through  the  office  of  the  ''  Com- 
mission Imp^riale,"  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  They  give  so 
insignificant  a  position  to  the  contributions  from  Great  Britain,  where 
the  movement  for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes 
first  commenced,  and  where  the  work  was  practically  commenced  in 
1844,  under  the  philanthropic  leadership,  and  has  been  urged  on  by 
the  untiring  zeal  of  yoiu:  Lordship,  that,  before  closing  this  Report,  it 
will  be  only  doing  justice  to  the  English  Societies  who  have  contributed 

*  "I  regretted  Qot  seeing  in  the  Exhibition  any  model  or  plans  of  the 
Familist^re — ^the  workmen's  homes  at  Guise.  They  differ  entirely  from  all  the 
houses  which  were  represented  by  French  Exhibitors,  being  arranged  in  large 
and  lofty  piles  of  building,  with  internal  quadrangles,  surrounded  by  open 
galleries,  whereby  access  is  given  to  the  various  tenements,  as  at  our  houses  in 
Stteatbam-street  An  account  of  my  visit  to  the  Fsmilist^re  appesred  in  the 
LnhmirerM*  PH^d  for  October  1866." 
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their  plans  and  modeH  briefly  to  notice  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  the 
order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Catalogue  will  be  followed  :— 

No.  I.  Lord  Digby — ^Models  and  Plans  of  a  pair  of  labourer's 
cottages  for  two  families,  built  in  Ireland 

No.  2.  The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company — ^A  laige 
Model,  and  five  illustrative  plans  of  their  different  blocks  of  dwell- 
ings in  the  metropolis. 

No.  3.  The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Industrious  Classes— Models  of  the  houses  built  by  the  Society 
in  Spitalfields  and  Models  of  their  Albert  Cottages,  with  various  plans. 
Also  a  Model  of  Gatliff  Buildings,  to  lodge  149  families,  which  has 
been  recently  erected  by  the  Society  at  the  cost  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster. 

No.  4.  Messrs.  Titus  Salt  and  Co. — Drawings  of  their  manufac- 
tory and  of  the  town  of  Saltaire. 

No.  o.  The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes — A  set  of  eight  large  fi-amed  coloured  drawings,  representing 
their  various  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  two  frames,  with  four 
lithographed  plates  in  each,  of  agrictdtural  and  other  cottages,  also  a 
smaller  lithographed  drawing  of  dwellings  for  the  industrious  classes^ 
built  by  the  Society  at  Hull 

These  contributions  from  England,  representing  in  three  instances 
the  labours  of  Voluntary  Associations,  which,  unaided  by  Government, 
have  expended  more  than  200,000/.,  or  upwards  of  5,000,000  francs, 
in  providing  improved  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes  in  our 
metropolis,  instead  of  being  placed  together  in  a  suitable  situation, 
such,  for  instance,  as  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  English  cottage 
in  the  Park,  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  wanning  and  lighting  appli- 
ances, where  they  might  have  been  seen  and  compared  together,  were, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Messrs.  Titus  Salt  and  Co.,  distributed 
in  three  different  parts  of  the  machinery  department,  those  of  the  last- 
named  Society  having  been  hung  on  a  central  screen,  which  so  shut 
them  out  from  view  that  I  had  difficulty  in  discovering  them,  whilst 
by  others  they  were  sought  for  in  vain. 

If  the  information,  volunteered  by  a  French  engineer,  was  correct, 
when  he  told  me  that  none  of  the  contributions  from  England  were 
seen  by  the  Jury,  excepting  that  of  Lord  Digby,  certainly  the 
least  important  amongst  ^em,  and  to  which  he  said  their  attention 
had  been  directed  by  himself,  at  a  time  when  he  was  unaware  of  others 
having  been  sent  in,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  to  this  ciroum* 
stance  is  mainly  attributable  the  absurd  position  in  which  the 
jury  awards  have  apparently  placed  the  efforts  of  the  leading 
English  Societies,  which  were  submitted,  on  this  occasion,  to  an  inter- 
national scrutiny.  Under  that  impression,  I  was  led  to  inqubre  who 
are  the  parties  responsible  for  a  neglect  which  has  led  to  England 
being  placed  so  completely  in  the  back-ground,  with  regard  to  a 
philajithropic  movement  wherein  she  has  unquestionably  taken  the 
lead.  I  was  answered,  that  the  whole  distribution  of  the  spaces 
allotted  to  the  different  countries,  from  which  contributions  were 
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lenti  M  well  m  the  amngemeni  of  their  ▼arions  oempertmeata,  wee 
left  to  their  owa  repreeentativea.  On  those,  therefore,  who  aeted 
for  the  English  CommieBion  would  appear  to  rest  the  responaibilitj  of 
this  mismanagemeut 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mr  DBAR  LOBD, 

Yours  most  fkithfuUr, 
The  Right  Honourable  Henrt  Roberts. 

Tm  Earl  or  Shaftesbubt,  K.G. 

P.8.  The  system  adopted  in  the  improTed  dwelliogs  buUt  for  the 
working  population  in  Paris  differs  so  greatly  from  the  one  most 
generally  pursued  in  our  own  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh  and 
some  other  of  our  densely-populated  towns,  that  it  may  be  desenring  of 
inquiry  whenoe  a  difference  has  arisen,  which  is  occasionally  noticed 
in  terms  indicating  a  non-ap]ireciation  of  the  advantages  derivable 
from  the  combining  of  many  dwellings  in  one  large  building. 

The  majority  of  the  improved  dwellings  for  working  people  which 
have  been  constructed  in  our  metropolis,  are  in  large  blocks  of  build- 
ing, and  the  experience  of  twenty  years  has  shown  that  in  thickly* 
populated  localities,  this  style  of  building  is  practically  unobjectionable, 
as  well  as  advantageous  in  many  respects.  In  the  first  range  of  model 
dwellings  built  in  London,  the  greater  part  were,  however,  mi  the 
pelf-contained  system,  which  has  some  special  advantages  to  veoom- 
mend  its  adoption  in  suburhin  localities^  particularly  where  ground 
oan  be  appropriated  for  gardens.  It  is  also  better  adapted  for  oarrying 
out  the  plan  of  giving  tenants  the  option  of  becoming  the  owners  of 
their  dwellings. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  value  of  ground  would,  with  a  view 
to  economy  of  space,  have  led  in  both  capitals  to  the  adopting  a 
system  of  building  simflar  in  its  main  features.  The  first  known 
effort  of  the  kind  in  Paris  was  the  '<  CitI  Ouvridre,"  Rue  Rocheohouart, 
built  in  1849,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor,  then  President  of 
the  Repuhlia  Some  of  its  features  resembled  those  of  the  Model 
Houses  previously  built,  or  then  in  the  oourse  of  construction  in 
London,  but  others  manifested  so  great  a  want  of  judgment,  and  of 
adaptation  to  the  ciroumstances  of  the  olass  for  whose  benefit  it  waa 
designed,  that  this  structure  tended  to  create  a  prejudice,  which  has 
exis^  ever  since,  and  been  fostered  by  an  apprehension  that  the 
oooupants  of  such  dwellings  would  be  subject  to  a  special  pelioe 
suweillanoe. 

The  i^esult  has  been,  that  the  Paris  workmen  genevaUy  object  to  being 
what  they  term  ^'earnm^;*  or  lodged  in  barracks,  and  seek  the  privaqr 
which  they  have  been  led  to  believe  is  unobtainable  in  dwelliofli 
eonstnioted  on  a  different  system  from  that  they  are  acr 
To  such  a  feeling  may,  I  presume,  be  attributable  the  (' 
after  some  years*  occupation,  of  the  large  premises,  fitted  uf 
the  purpose,  in  the  Rue  de  MontreuO,  Quartier  St.  ▲ 
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tliare  w«r«  400  lingk  rooms  for  male  lodgen,  aad  twmiyHMV«a  «eis 
of  unfurniahed  apartments  for  small  famiUes.  Thisi  with  two  other 
uiidertakinfiis,  both  of  vhich  provided  numerous  8elf*oontained  houses 
for  workmen's  families,  were  noticed  in  some  of  my  former  Reports, 
but  they  have  now  oeased  to  exist 

Notwithstanding  the  encouragement  given  in  1853  by  the  Emperor's 
appropriation  of  10,000,000  francs,  for  Hubventions  in  aid  of  such 
undeIi^^ngs,  I  am  not  aware  that  at  present  any  Asaooiatiops  exist 
in  Paris  for  providing  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  olafsei^ 
corresponding  with  those  of  which  we  have  now  nine  in  our  own 
metropolis;  and  where  similar  efforts  have  been  made  by  many 
urivate  individuals,  amongst  which  the  most  remarkable  are  thiofie  of 
Miss  Burdett  Goutts,  in  Bethnal  Green ;  of  Mr.  Gibba,  in  Victoria 
Street ;  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  in  Chelsea ;  and  of  the  trustees 
of  Mr.  Peabody's  Fund  in  different  localities.  The  movement  in 
Paris  appears  to  be  restricted  in  a  great  measure,  although  it  is  not 
wholly  so*  to  individual  efforts,  which  have  been  led  on,  as  well  as 
stimulated,  by  the  Emperor,  who  commenced,  in  1856,  the  building  of 
workmen's  houaes  on  the  Boulevard  Mazas.  There,  however,  much 
less  has  been  done  than  the  public  were  led  to  expect,  by  the  an- 
nouncement which  appeared  in  the  '*  Moniteur." 

The  necessity  for  an  increase  of  lodgipgs  for  working  men  was  at 
the  same  period  so  greatly  felt,  that  the  Government  not  only  offered 
grants  for  the  encouragement  of  entirely  new  buildings,  but  also  as 
an  inducement  to  the  owners  of  housea  to  add  to  them  one  or  more 
stories,  in  order  to  their  being  divided  into  small  anartments. 

Many  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  houses  being  con- 
structed in  Palis,  on  private  account,  expressly  for  working  people, 
iu  which  pS\  the  requisites  for  promoting  health  and  comfort  are  pro- 
vided ;  of  these  may  be  mentioned  aome  built  by  M.  Letroane,  a 
oorresponding  member  of  our  Society,  which  return  about  9  per  cent. 
net  on  th^  outlay. 

The  plans  by  M.  Puteaux,  for  which  an  Exhibition  Medal  was 
awarde<C  display  much  ingenuity  in  their  adaptation  to  the  varied 
oiroumstances  of  the  working  population.  Some  of  them  represent 
buildings  constructed  by  that  architect  in  various  parts  of  Paris, 
ineluding  the  "  Baulieu  du  Nouveau  Paris,"  which  comprises  a  large 
extent  of  unoccupied  ground,  eaay  of  access  of  railwav. 

An^ougst  the  employers  of  labour  in  Paris  who  seek  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  their  workpeople,  the  large  printing  establishment  of  M, 
Paul  Dupont  has  done  so,  since  1860,  by  providing  dwellings  for  a 
portion  of  them  in  two  large  houses  built  for  that  purpose  at  CJichy, 
a  short  distance  from  Paris,  where  a  novel  system  of  gradually  dimi- 
nishing rents  is  adopted. 

The  pamphlets  and  printed  statements  of  the  Exhibitors,  who 
described  their  own  efforts  for  improving  the  domiciliary  condition  of 

♦  The  Workman's  Union  and  the  Co-operative  Socie^  of  Paris,  together  with 
aome  amsll  densminstionsl  Asaoeiatioiia,  aie  the  exoepkioiis  hers  xeftmd  to. 
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the  workpeople  in  their  employ  werey^in  several  instances,  detailed  and 
instructiye.  The  experience  of  all  concurred  in  showing,  that  none 
of  their  plans  for  promoting  the  physical  and  moral  well  being  of 
their  workpeople  have  been  more  effectual  than  those  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  enjoy  the  b^iefits  of  a  healthy  and  commodious 
dwelling.  H.  R. 

Since  the  writing  of  the  above  letter,  intelligence  has  been  received 
by  the  Society  in  London  of  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  for  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  it  has  made  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes.  This  is  matter  of  just  gratulation  to  the  Ck>mmittee.  They 
are  only  left  to  regret  that  the  inconvenient  space  apportioned  the 
Society's  drawings  shoiild  have  caused  a  delay  in  their  examination, 
and  a  consequent  omission  of  the  Society's  name  on  the  Official  List 
of  Awards  announced  publicly  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
1st  July  last. 


HOMES  IN  THE  ALLEYS,  AND  HOW  TO  AIR  THEM. 


There  are  many  unhappy,  because  unwholesome,  homes  in  the  gloomy 
alleys  of  London  and  of  other  large  English  cities.  And  often  the 
shape  of  the  alley,  with  a  way  in  but  no  way  out,  like  a  lane  without 
a  turning  except  to  turn  back  again,  prevents  ventilation ;  for  the 
wind  is  sensitive  and  will  not  turn  into  courts  where  it  is  sure  to  be 
turned  out  again.  Nevertheless,  bad  as  the  construction  of  such  great 
blocks  of  tenements  is,  they  are  greater  blockheads  who  make  bad 
worse  by  neglecting  the  simplest  details  of  home  economy  to  mend 
them. 

For  instance ;  to  shut  up  a  bedroom  where  perhaps  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals, young,  old,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  huddled  together,  snoring 
through  the  livelong  night,  letting  none  of  the  stale  air  out,  and  none 
of  the  fresh  in,  condemns  every  one  in  the  apartment  to  breathe  over 
and  over  again  the  same  fcstid  atmosphere,  like  a  second-hand  life, 
which  has  already  passed  through  the  lungs  of  his  companions.  The 
result  is,  unwholesome,  disturbed  and  insufficient  sleep,  waking  in  the 
morning  to  a  sense  of  lassitude,  dejection  and  general  all-overishness, 
which  tempts  men,  aud  women  too,  to  have  recourse  to  the  treacheious 
fillip  of  an  untimely  dram. 

This  temporary  relief  only  wastes  their  money  and  aggravates  the 
mischief,  like  the  attempt  to  extinguish  a  fire  with  naphtha ;  whereas, 
if  they  would  only  let  the  air  in  and  out,  just  as  it  chose,  like  a  friend 
of  the  family  who  was  free  of  the  house,  it  would  maintain  a  perpetual 
supply  of  the  precious  article,  fresh,  sweet,  and  invigorating,  as  the 
pure  breath  of  heaven  always  is. 

If  the  air,  which  is  a  subtle  invisible  aliment  of  health  and^life,  were 

*  From  "  Golden  Homw,"  by  spedal  pennission  of  the  Editor. 
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M  palpable  food  as  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  there  would  be  no  need  to  adyise 
people  to  take  some  pains  to  keep  it  pure ;  for  who  would  not  prefer 
fredli  fish,  fresh  flesh,  or  fresh  fowl,  to  stale,  unwholesome,  and  broken 
victuaLs.  Why,  they  would  be  almost  ready  to  beat  a  salesman  who 
offered  them  such  garbage  for  food.  But  they  who  ruthlessly  stop  up 
every  hole  and  cranny  by  which  a  regular  supply  of  air  can  gain 
entrance  into  their  houses,  slowly  poison  themselves  every  night,  by 
compelling  their  poor  starving  lungs  to  swallow  a  nauseous  seeing  of 
cast-ofl*  breath  the  night  long,  which  finds  them  hungry,  weary,  and 
unrefreshed  as  ever  in  the  morning. 

There  always  is,  or  should  be,  an  amicable  pair  of  currents  in  and 
out  of  every  room  we  occupy.  One  current  is  the  hot  breath  which 
has  been  heated  by  passing  through  our  lungs,  like  the  hot-blast 
through  heated  tubes,  and  this  is  restless  and  impatient,  and  always 
on  the  move  to  get  out  of  the  room.  The  other  current  is  the  cold  air 
out  of  doors,  peeping  about  every  comer  of  the  house  in  search  of  some 
hospitable  crevice  by  which  to  get  into  the  room. 

If  you  who  read  this  have  ever  held  a  lighted  candle  at  the  top  of  the 
door,  you  have  noticed  that  the  flame  is  always  blown  outwards  to  the 
street,  as  if  to  show  you  the  quantity  of  foul  air  effecting  its  escape, 
like  a  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish.  Again,  if  you  have  held  Uie 
candle  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  you  found  the  flame  blown  inwards 
into  the  room,  as  if  coming  to  replace  the  air  that  was  expelled 

Now  why  was  the  candle  flame  blown  out  at  the  top  and  blown  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door  ?  Because  the  air  of  the  room,  made  lighter 
by  heat,  ascends,  and  floats  about  the  ceiling,  like  a  light  character 
feehng  its  room  would  be  better  than  its  company,  till  it  finds  a  vent 
at  the  top  of  the  door,  and  thus  generates  a  current  from  the  room 
into  the  street.  But  the  cold  air  outside,  naturally  wanting  a  warm, 
is  as  continually  rushing  inwards  at  the  bottom  of  the  door  to  supply 
the  vacuum,  driving  out  tlie  light  warm  air  at  the  top,  as  if  turn  and 
turn  about  was  only  fair  commerce. 

Thus  the  candle  at  night  gives  a  hint  as  well  as  light,  and  in  both 
ways  just  at  the  period  when  most  needed,  viz.  when  people  are  more 
apt  to  shut  up  their  doors  and  windows  than  during  the  day.  Those 
sand-bags  with  which  people  cram  the  bottom  of  their  doors  are  secret 
suffocators,  exposing  them  to  be  smothered  by  noxious  gases,  operating 
like  a  garotte ;  whereas  if  they  let  the  fresh  air  in,  like  one  of  Nature's 
detectives,  the  invisible  garotters  would  be  arrested  on  the  spot. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  pudding-bag  alley  is  bad  enough  out  of  doors, 
but  stopping  its  free  coming  and  going  in  doors  is  vastly  worse.  The 
alley  at  least  has  always  one  open  way  »»,  and  another  upward  to  the 
skies ;  and  every  home  in  it  would  be  all  the  healthier  for  the  simple 
ventilation  of  a  crevice  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door,  through 
which  the  little  house  may  give  itself  airs  without  offence  to  anybody, 
and  with  much  comfort  to  the  family. 

Especially  to  the  bairns !  It  is  wretched  and  unwholesome  enough 
for  adults,  but  the  poor  children  droop  and  fade,  and  hang  down  their 
little  heads,  like  flowers  in  the  dog-days,  when  there  is  no  wind,  no 
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nun,  nor  scarcely  dew  to  give  their  thirsty  petals  a  dranght  and  wash 
their  pretty  faces. 

According  to  the  death-rate  of  the  R^strar-General  for  the  year 
before  last,  30,000  persons  died  of  fever;  50,000  of  consomption ; 
and  no  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  infancy  of  England  perished  in  its 
cradle!  Yet  a  large  proportion  of  this  mortality  was  gratuitons, 
because  occasioned  by  cansea  which  oould  be,  and  consequently  ought 
to  be,  removed. 

What  shall  we  say  of  men  and  women  who  will  not  heed  these  things, 
but  fold  their  arms  in  despair,  with  a  Red  Indian  apathy  to  their  own 
and  others'  miseries^  quoting  the  old  outcry, — "  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper!" 

God  has  his  own  way  of  answering  that  query,  by  the  complications 
of  calamity,  which  prove,  to  our  cost,  that  all  of  us  are  one  another^s 
keepers,  or  "all  members" — not  exclusively  of  this  body  or  of  that, 
nor  of  this  nation  nor  of  that,  nor  of  this  church  nor  of  that,  but  "  all 
members  one  of  another"  And  we  can  all  do  more  for  one  another  than 
some  of  us  think,  and  more  for  ourselves  than  most  of  us  try,  and 
more  for  our  homes  than  landlords  or  Acts  of  Parliament  can  do 
for  us. 

What  a  contrast  the  ruddy  simrise  cheeks  of  yoin*  country  cousins 
present  to  the  pale,  spermaceti  complexions  of  your  fellow-citizens. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  it  is  that  portion  of  the  air,  called  oxygen, 
which  paints  the  blood  its  crimson  hue,  aud  the  close  city  has  less 
oxygen  than  the  open  country.  The  respiration  of  crowds,  chemical 
exhalations  from  the  sewers,  the  odours  of  ten  thousand  trades,  and 
the  smoke  of  three  million  fires,  rob  the  abused  and  jostled  city  atmo- 
sphere of  its  oxygen,  and  hence  the  citizens  are  bleached,  like  potted 
rhubarb  raised  in  a  cellar. 

But  men  and  women  cannot  see  this,  or  peihaps  they  won't.  There 
was  a  Hungerford  pier-man  who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  admit 
the  stench  of  the  Thames  in  1861,  but  declared  it  was  ''only  a  rumour 
got  up  by  the  railways,  Surrey  side,  to  fright  people  from  the  boats !" 

The  fishes  did  not  agree  with  him.  They  concluded  years  ago  that 
river  water  was  ho  watering-place  for  them.  One  hears  of  a  tradition 
of  Thames  flat  fish,  but  there  have  been  none  flat  enough  to  be  caught 
there  these  fifty  years  within  miles  of  this  city.  The  little  fins  have 
the  common  sense  to  invest  their  deposits  in  safer  banks  than  on  those 
of  the  Thames.  Their  confidence  will  never  recover  till  the  embank- 
ment on  both  sides  the  river  starts  with  fresh  floating  capital,  and  its 
running  account  ceases  to  be  the  only  circulating  medium  for  the 
drainage  of  three  millions  of  people. 

The  public  hint  of  the  embankment,  happily  in  progress,  should  not 
be  lost  on  individuals.  Try  at  home  the  same  hopeful  experiment 
which  is  being  applied  to  the  Thames.  Keep  the  filth  out,  and  let  the 
fresh  air,  which  is  as  necessary  as  fresh  water,  in,  and  your  homes, 
with  their  salubrious  chinks  at  top  and  bottom  of  your  door,  will  be  as 
sweet  and  wholesome  as  the  old  river  will  be,  when  nothing  but  the 
daily  tides  flow  up  and  down  its  emancipated  channel 
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Would  you  drink  a  drop  of  Thames  water  as  it  is  ?  Yet  thousands 
inhale  in  their  hedrooms  nightly  a  fouler  draught 

Don't  shut  in  your  houses,  or  you  may,  without  knowing  it,  put 
yourselves  into  your  graves.  Shut  out  vice,  intoxication,  idle  and 
profane  talk,  but  always  let  in  the  religion  of  Jesus,  whose  presence 
sanctified  and  blessed  so  many  homes  in  New  Testament  times." 
^'  CleanUness  is  next  to  godliness,"  so  near  to  it  indeed  that  the  one  is 
scarcely  practicable  without  the  other.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  your 
soul's  health,  as  well  as  of  your  bodies,  cultivate  clean  hands  with  a 
view  to  clean  hearts.  Pray  earnestly  for  the  one,  and  do  your  best 
for  the  other.  To  purify  the  home  is  not  to  cleanse  the  heart,  but 
clean  hearts  are  all  but  hopeless  in  squalid  and  untidy  homes. 

Indeed,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  important  on  more  grounds  than  you 
can  imagine  to  keeping  yoiir  homes,  just  as  Christian  hospitality  keeps 
its  spare  bed,  viz.  "  always  well-aired."  Did  you  ever  notice  how  often 
the  congregations  in  ill-ventilated  churches  feel  drowsy?  That  is 
because  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  which  alone  can 
sustain  healthy  vital  action,  is  too  rapidly  consumed  by  their  lungs, 
and  ''you  cau't  eat  your  cake  and  have  it."  The  atmosphere  of  the 
chiut;h  becomes  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  being  a 
strong  narcotic,  produces  languor  in  those  who  cannot  choose  but 
inhale  it,  and  so  you  feel  irresistibly  drawn  to  sleep.  It  is  not  the 
length  nor  dryness  of  the  sermon,  which  is  sometimes  unjustly  charged 
with  this  inability  of  hearers  to  keep  awake ;  it  is  simply  the  want  of 
fresh  air.  The  minister  suffers  as  much,  or  more  than  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  good  which,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  maybe  done  to  their 
souls  is  heavily  taxed  by  the  mischief  done  to  their  bodies. 

But  it  might  have  been  wholly  prevented  by  simple  attention  to 
the  easiest  means  of  ventilating  the  building. 

This  torpid  sensation  in  church  is  the  parallel,  only  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  the  similar  experience  of  people  in  their  own  houses.  'Neither 
churches  nor  private  dwellings  can  afford  to  dispense  with  fresh  air  on 
peril  of  ill-health  to  mind  and  body.  I  trust  my  readers  won't  pooh 
pooh  these  hints.  They  are  of  great  importance  in  a  moral  as  well  as 
physical  point  of  view.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  We  can  be  useful  only  so 
lung  as  we  are  well,  consequently  the  care  of  health  is  constructively 
a  religious  duty,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  for  I  quote  from  memory. 
The  sentiment,  however  clothed  or  to  whomsoever  it  is  ascribed,  is  a 
true  and  just  one.     It  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more  acted  on. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  another  point  most  worthy  of  your  grateful 
recognition,  viz.  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  physical  arrangements  of 
our  material  world,  for  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  if  we  would  only 
avail  ourselves  of  His  wise  and  gracious  provisions.  Thus  He  makes 
the  air  we  breathe  a  bad  conductor  of  heat^  in  order  ihsX  the  vital 
warmth  might  not  be  so  rapidly  drawn  from  our  bodies,  by  which  we 
should  be  abruptly  chiUed  to  death.  He  gives  us  notice  of  every 
change  of  temperature.  Every  symptom  of  shivering  is  a  warning  to 
seek  some  means  of  warming  the  declining  bodily  temperature,  and 
thus  intercept  the  mischief  of  excessive  cold.     In  every  conceivable 
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sbape,  God,  in  His  fatherly  mercy,  is  perpetually  restoring  the  equili- 
brium of  the  air.  Thus  if  the  Torrid  zone  were  not  tempered  by  the 
cold  air  from  the  Polar  regions,  it  would  become  so  hot  that  no  man 
could  endure  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Polar  regions  were  never 
warmed  by  hot  currents  from  the  Torrid  zone,  they  would  become  as 
intolerably  cold. 

We  are  accustomed  to  murmnr  and  complain  of  the  miserable  fogs 
and  rains  of  November,  the  month  of  English  gloom  and  mortifi- 
cation ;  yet  those  very  rains  constitute  the  divine  chemistry,  which, 
accelerating  the  putrefaction  of  the  fidlen  leaves,  creates  a  precious 
•compost  with  which  to  fertilize  the  earth  for  the  crops  of  next  season. 
We  have  a  proverb  that,  "April  showers  bring  forth  Mayflowers/'  But 
we  are  too  dull  and  sulky  to  pay  the  humble  homage  of  a  proverb  to 
the  damp,  murky  darkness  of  November.  We  sit  moping  and  mur- 
muring at  home,  or  at  our  work,  instead  of  thankfully  saying  one  to 
another,  "November  rains  make  full  grains.'*  I  wish  I  could  start 
some  such  proverb  going ;  it  would  keep  us  in  better  temper  with 
poor,  dull,  old  libelled  November,  and  ultimately  give  the  lie  to  the 
French  adage,  ^*  November  is  the  month  in  which  the  English  destroy 
themselves." 

Look  again  at  the  gracious  provision  which  makes  plants  and  fertile 
soils,  which  need  the  dews,  naturally  adapted  to  collect  it,  while  rocks 
and  barren  sands,  which  want  none,  never  ask  for  it,  so  that  not  a 
single  dewdrop  is  wasted  on  them.  So,  if  polished  metal  collected  dew 
as  easily  as  grass  does,  what  poor  **  maid  of  all  work"  could  ever  keep 
her  fender  or  fire-irons  free  fh)m  rust  So  again,  if  woollen  garments 
collected  dew  as  readily  as  the  weeping  leaves  of  trees,  our  bodies  woidd 
be  constantly  wet,  and  every  night  we  were  out  of  doors  we  should  be 
more  exposed  to  the  risk  of  taking  cold.  Mark  how  this  natural  rule 
illustrates  Gideon's  miracle,  where  the  fleece,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
was  wet  with  dew,  when  the  grass,  on  the  contrary  a  good  conductor, 
was  dry.  Nothing  short  of  the  power  of  the  God  of  nature  could  have 
varied  so  oppositely  nature's  laws. 

An  annoyance  often  complained  of,  in  small  tenements  of  the  alleys, 
is  a  smoky  chimney.  No  nuisance  is  more  intolerable  nor  more  im- 
wholesome.  The  cause  of  any  smoky  chimney  is,~that  fresh  air  is  not 
admitted  into  the  room  so  fast  as  it  is  consumed  by  the  fire  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  a  current  of  air  passes  down  the  chimney  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  forcing  back  the  smoke  along  with  it.  In  other  words, 
if  the  air  cannot  get  into  the  room  one  way  it  will  find  its  way  in  by 
another.  Hence  if  you  won't  let  it  in  by  the  door,  it  will  come  down 
by  the  chimney.  Of  course,  when  the  smoke  is  pressing,  the  quicks 
remedy  is  to  open  the  door  or  window ;  but  the  best  standing  remedy 
is  a  small  tube  from  the  hesui^h,  opening  into  the  external  air,  because 
then  the  fire  will  be  sufficiently  supplied  with  air  by  the  tube,  and 
doors  and  windows  may  remain  as  air-tight  as  you  please,  and  you 
may  enjoy  your  warm  fire-side  without  the  inconvenience  of  draughts 
and  cold  feet. 

Chimneys  often  smoke,  because  they  want  sweeping,  when  the  loose 
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soot  obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the  smoke,  checks  the  current,  and 
prevents  the  draught  Chimneys  also  smoke  (when  out  of  repair), 
because  the  loose  mortar  and  bricks  obstruct  the  smoke,  and  cold  air 
(oozing  through  the  chinks)  chills  the  air  in  the  chimneys,  and  pre- 
yents  the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  simple  use  of  a  chimney-pot  is  to 
increaae  the  draught,  when  the  opening  of  a  chimney  is  too  large  ; 
first,  by  diminishing  the  aperture  of  the  funnel,  and  thus  preventing 
cold  air  from  entering  the  chinmey  to.  chill  the  warm  ascending  air  ; 
and  secondly,  by  lengthening  the  flue  and  thereby  increasing  the 
draught. 

All  these  expedients  are  within  any  man's  reach,  and  every  man 
who  has  a  grain  of  sense  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  a  domestic  nuisance,  and  securing,  at  such  a  cheap  rate, 
some  home  comforts. 

Before  we  close,  a  word  or  two  about  water  for  washing  and 
drinking.  It  is  well,  over  night,  to  expose  the  water  to  the  air  which 
your  wives  intend  to  wash  with,  and  next  morning  they  will  find  the 
water  softened  by  the  mineral  salts,  which  cause  its  hardness,  sub- 
siding, and  through  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  into  the  air.  Water 
which  has  stood  for  twenty- four  hours  is  best  to  wash  with,  but  if  it 
has  stood  under  one  hour,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  nor  so  wholesome  to 
drink.  Hard  water  is  better  for  drinking  than  soft,  because  it  con- 
tains its  carbonic  acid,  and  the  fresher  from  the  pump  or  pipe  the 
better,  because  of  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which 
leaves  the  water  flat  and  stale. 

Nothing  is  more  simply  beautiful  than  those  sparkling  globules, 
hurrying  up  to  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  water,  as  if  to  meet  the  sober 
mechanic's  lips,  and  welcome  him  to  drink  Nature's  health  in  her 
own  pure,  wholesome  element. 

"  The  story  is  told,  how  the  Romans  of  old, 

When  those  whom  they  honoured  they  quaffed, 
Threw  pearls  of  great  price  in  their  goblets  of  gold, 
More  costly  to  render  the  draught." 
"  You  boast  not  of  gems,  but  your  heart's  in  the  glass," — 

when,  dashing  aside  the  bitter  intoxicating  cup  which  turns  all  homely 
duties  and  loving-kindness  to  gall,  you  pledge  your  own  health  and 
theirs  whom  you  love  in  the  sweet  precious  beverage, — the  liquid 
diamond  of  nature,  the  hearty  draughts  of  which  embeUish  the  cheeks 
with  the  beauty  of  health,  and  the  character  with  the  ornaments  of 
sobriety  and  self-control. 

Water  in  a  sick-room  should  be  always  made  with  burnt  toast,  not 
only  because  the  flavour  is  agreeable,  but  the  surface  of  the  bread 
being  burnt  to  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal,  the  charcoal  absorbs  all  the 
impurities,  inseparable  from  a  sick-room,  and  keeps  the  water  fresh, 
sweety  and  refreshing  for  the  patient.  On  the  same  grounds,  wine,  or 
beer,  or  water  are  kept  best  in  casks  charred  inside,  because  the  charring 
coats  the  interior  with  a  thin  veneer  of  charcoal,  quite  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  animal  and  vegetable  impurities,  and  thus  preserves  the 
liquor  good  and  wholesome. 
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Best  of  all,  whether  for  the  sick  chamber  or  the  healthy  fireside,  is 
the  daily  recognition  of  that  blessed  Being,  one  of  whose  many  precious 
titles  is,  "  The  God  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth.'*  Ever  welcome 
Him  to  your  hearts  and  houses,  and  both  will  be  blessed,  like  the 
house  of  Obed-edom,  because  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  in  it. 

J.  B.  Owen. 


THE  SANITARY'  FIGHT. 

{Pram  the  ''Builder.") 

I  HAVE  perused  with  interest  the  article  in  your  Number  for  the  23rd 
ultimo  on  the  preservation  of  rain-water  in  towns.  The  subject 
deserves  attention,  as  every  day's  experience  shows  that  the  question 
of  water  supply  to  towns  and  cities  is  becoming  of  more  and  more 
pressing  urgency.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  to  which  I 
will,  with  your  permission,  briefly  advert. 

In  every  building,  from  a  cottage  to  a  mansion,  provision  could  no 
doubt  be  made,  and  space  found,  for  a  cistern  in  such  a  situation  in 
the  attic  or  roof,  as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  beneficial  occupa- 
tion. Rain-water  so  stored  should,  however,  be  filtered  before  use ; 
and  at  no  time  should  it  be  used  except  when  perfectly  fresh,  saving 
only  for  inferior  purposes,  such  as  the  supply  of  water-closets.  For 
this  and  other  like  purposes  it  might  be  found  very  convenient,  and 
would  save,  at  least  in  part,  the  great  drain  there  is  upon  our  water- 
works systems  for  these  and  similar  conveniences  ;  besides,  the  cistern 
would  on  many  occasions  afford  a  supply  when  other  sources  are 
frozen  up  or  temporarily  cut  off.  So,  by  the  storage  of  rain-water,  no 
doubt  some  good  might  be  done;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  tubs,  tanks, 
cisterns,  and  other  receptacles  for  the  retention  (and  possible  stagna- 
tion and  putridity)  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  are  objectionable. 
As  to  the  rain-water  being  of  service  in  flushing  systems  of  sewers, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  value ;  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
periodical  cleansing  of  town  surfaces  and  sewers  by  rainfall,  must,  I 
think,  be  admitted  by  alL  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  calamity  rather 
than  an  advantage  to  cut  off  from  the  sewers  all  the  rainfall. 

As  to  dilution  of  town  sewage  by  rain,  and  consequent  increase  of 
bulk  to  be  dealt  with,  that  need  not  be  a  source  of  trouble  where  there 
is  a  well-devised  system  of  storm  outlets  for  the  discharge  of  the 
rainfall  into  the  natural  watercourses  ;  and  as  to  increased  volume  at 
the  outfalls,  this  difficulty  is  easily  disposed  of,  for  when  the  sewage 
is  much  diluted  with  rain-water  it  may,  in  most  cases,  be  safely 
turned  direct  into  the  adjacent  stream,  and  so  be  carried  off  in  the 
increased  and  dilute  volume.  This  works  well  also  in  another  way ; 
for  where  the  sewage  is  used  for  irrigation  at  times  of  heavy  rainftdl, 
when  the  diluted  water  is  discharged  direct  to  the  stream,  the  land 
is  charged  with  the  rainfall,  and  least  able  to  receive  and  pass  ofl"  the 
extra  quantity  of  moisture  which  the  addition  of  the  sewage  dilute 
with  the  rainfall  would  give. 
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Sewers  properly  devised  are  not  intended  for  the  conveyance  of 
stormfalls  of  rain  ;  the  natural  streams  are  open  to  receive  these,  and 
into  them  they  should  go.  Besides  the  convenience  of  this  process, 
and  the  consequent  diminution  of  expense  in  constructing  sewers 
adjusted  for  sewage  only,  there  is  another  very  important  considera- 
tion ;  that  is,  that  in  the  manufactuiing  districts,  especially,  every 
drop  of  fresh  water  is  required  for  trade  purposes ;  and  there  is  no 
need  why  sanitary  improvements  should  not,  so  fjetr  as  they  can  pro- 
perly do  so,  preserve  trade  privileges  and  rights  unimpaired.  Sanitary 
works  may,  in  isolated  cases,  affect  prejudicially  trade  interests ;  but 
for  one  such  instance  there  will  be  a  thousand  preponderating  tenden- 
cies to  good. 

At  the  present  time  a  great  onslaught  is  ^being  made  upon  the 
hitherto  impassable  bairiers,  and  we  are  beset' with  the  besiegers  so 
closely  that  there  is  no  escape.  Let  us  take  a  look  over  the  ramparts 
and  see  the  assailants  who  are  besieging  our  smoke -begrimed  and 
murky,  muddy-rivered  city.  We  hail  them,  and  demand  their  terms 
upon  which  we  may  surrender.  "  You  ought  not  to  cast  any  dirt,  or 
dye,  or  refuse,  or  sewage,  or  any  other  like  grievous  thing  into  your 
river:**  so  say  the  rivers*  pollution  preventionists.  "You  must 
utilize  your  sewage,  and  coimt  every  pound  or  pint  of  refuse  as  worth 
so  much:**  so  say  the  sewage  utilizers.  "You  must  bum  your 
smoke  :'*  so  say  the  urban  air  purifiers.  "  You  must  build  decent 
habitable  dwellings  for  your  workers,  and  let  them  out  of  the 
dark  dreary  alleys,  close  courts,  and  cellars  of  your  city  :'*  so  say  the 
improved  dwellings  philosophers.  "  You  must  educate,  educate  :'*  so 
say  those  who  see  that  it  is  dangerous  to  put  the  weapons  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  untrained  men.  And  then  tl^ere  is  a  general  cry 
for  new  hospitals  where  disease  can  be  treated,  and  where  grim  death 
.  can  be  battled  with ;  new  workhouses,  where  the  poor  can  live  iu 
luxury  approaching  that  of  model  prisons ;  new  asylums,  where  imbe- 
cility can  be  won  back  to  reason,  or,  if  not,  can  be  coaxed  into  harm- 
lessness  with  music  and  kind  words ;  new  parks,  baths,  and  play- 
grounds. In  short,  a  new  and  improved  lease  of  life  for  the  toiling 
millions  in  this  workshop  of  the  world.  It  is  a  strong  barrier  which 
interposes  betwixt  us  and  all  this  good,  but  it  must  come  down.  To 
restore  so  far  as  can  be  the  purity  of  our  streams  will  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  everybody,  whether  he  be  trader  or  dweller  by  the  once  clear 
brook  where  the  "  speckled  trout  **  abounded,  but  where  now,  alas  ! 
no  living  thing  can  exist.  To  bum  the  smoke  fi'om  the  thousands  of 
chimney-shafV.s  will  be  to  give  us  air  fit  to  breathe,  and  to  save 
annually  thousands  of  tons  of  coal.  To  improve  the  dwellings  of  the 
industrial  classes  will  be  to  elevate  them  mentally,  to  improve  them 
physically,  to  make  them  better  workers,  sounder  thinkers.  To  fer- 
tilize the  earth  with  the  waste  products  of  our  cities  and  towns  will 
be  to  turn  a  present  curse  into  a  blessing ;  for  whatever  that  is 
offensive  to  us  we  cast  into  the  lap  of  mother  earth,  all-bounteous 
Nature  will  return  us  out  of  her  great  laboratory  tenfold  in  food  for 
man  and  beast.     So  every  other  upward  stmggle  to  what  is  right  and 
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good  will  bring  a  sure  reward  if  we  faint  not.  Ab  yet,  the  public 
mind  is  but  very  partially  willing  to  accept  these  truths  in  their  full 
force.  We  look  over  the  old,  old  barrier,  and  treat  the  innovators  as 
foes,  and  refuse  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  our  time-honoured  preju- 
dices. The  day  is  dawning,  however,  and  the  barrier  shows  signs  of 
giving  way ;  Mendly  glances  are  exchanged  with  the  foes  (?)  outside, 
and,  if  not  we,  at  least  the  next  generation  will,  we  trust,  witness 
marvels  of  conquest  of  progress  over  prejudice,  and  see  wonders  in  the 
conversion  of  waste  and  want  into  profit  and  plenty.  J.  R 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

Thb  co-operative  principle,  in  various  forms,  is  making  rapid  progress. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  HoUoway  and  Highgate 
has  been  held  in  Hampden-hall,  Hampden-road,  in  furtherance  of  the 
movement  The  meeting  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  working 
men  and  their  wives.  Mr.  W.  T.  M*C.  Torrens,  M.P.,  presided,  and 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  co-operative  movement  Mr.  Heine 
made  an  interesting  and  suggestive  explanatory  statement,  and  in 
illustration  of  the  importance  to  the  working  classes  of  co-operation, 
and  the  practice  of  the  ready <*money  principle  in  the  piuxhase  of  their 
food.  Besolutions  were  passed  approving  of  Mr.  Heine's  plan,  and 
virtually  establishing  a  company,  to  be  known  in  future  as  the 
Holloway  and  Highgate  Co-operative  Society  (Limited). 

A  Co-operative  Society  for  the  sale  of  meat  was  formed  in  London 
in  May  last.  The  store  is  at  23,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street.  Asso- 
ciates pay  6s,  a  year ;  members  U.,  without  further  liability.  The 
present  price  for  the  best  meat  is  8|d.  per.  lb. ;  everything  else  at 
corresponding  prices.  The  patrons  are  Earl  Spencer  and  the  Earl  of  • 
Ducie.  The  Committee  consists  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Malcolm,  M. P.,  Captain 
Holman,  Mr.  D.  Forest,  Captain  Mackenzie,  of  the  London  Scottish, 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  G.  Mackenzie.  Captain  S.  Flood  Page  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Society  is  managed  with  a  view  to 
reduction  of  prices,  and  not  to  profit 

A  lively  scene  took  place  in  the  carcass  market  of  Bristol  on 
Saturday  morning  last.  No  sooner  were  the  gates  thrown  open  than 
some  fifty  or  sixty  workmen,  representing  as  many  firms,  made  their 
appearance,  and  commenced  buying  meat  in  the  carcass,  to  be  cut  up 
and  retailed  at  ''  prime  cost "  to  their  fellow-workmen.  Some  of  the 
butchers  ^ere  outrageously  abusive,  and  a  good  deal  of  ill-natured 
^*  chaff''  went  about,  but  the  purchases  were  made,  and  the  workmen 
attained  their  object,  for  during  that  very  day  meat  went  down  in 
price  in  Bristol. 

At  Highbridge,  Somersetshire,  a  "  co-operative  bakehouse"  is  about 
to  be  started  to  sell  cheap  bread ;  and  a  firm  has  undertaken  to  piv- 
chase  sheep  and  oxen  and  have  them  killed,  so  as  to  sell  the  meat  for 
mudi  less  than  do  the  local  butchers.  In  this  way  prime  mutton  is 
being  sold  at  6(f.  a  pound,  and  good  beef  at  bd,  and  6d 
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The  moyement  has  made  great  progress  in  Cheshire,  there  being  no 
less  than  twenty-^seyen  Societies  at  work  in  it,  which  is  a  high  average 
for  the  population.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Stockport,  which  has 
660  members,  and  the  next  at  Hyde,  which  has  624  members.  The 
Smiderland-street  Equitable  Provident  Society  in  Macclesfield  has  320 
members,  148  of  whom  were  admitted  during  the  last  year.  The 
amomit  received  on  shares  during  the  year  was  968/.,  and  the  whole 
share  capital  was  1241/.  The  cash  received  for  goods  during  the  year 
was  12,980/.,  of  which  1319/.  was  profit.  Of  this  1041/.  were  dis- 
tributed  in  dividend  to  the  members ;  117/.  were  applied  to  paying  off 
interest;  153/.  were  set  down  for  depreciation  of  stock;  and  6/. 
expended  in  charitable  gifts. 

Mr.  D.  P.  Fowell,  of  London,  has  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  Falcon-street,  Ipswich,  upon  **  CJo-operation — what  it 
has  done  and  what  it  will  do  for  Working  Men."  At  the  end  a  large 
number  of  those  present  gave  in  their  names  as  members  of  a  store. 
A  successful  co-operative  store  is  in  work  at  Chelmsford. 

At  Edinburgh,  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  supply 
Association,  on  the  plan  adopted  with  so  much  success  in  London  by 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  A  meetin  ^  of  gentlemen,  comprising 
representatives  from  various  banks  and  Government  offices,  and  a 
number  of  professional  men,  has  been  held,  according  to  the  Scottmany 
and  a  provisional  Committee  nominated  to  take  preliminary  steps. 
The  proposal  has  been  received  with  much  favour  by  the  large  class  of 
householders  having  stated  incomes,  such  as  those  engaged  in  banks, 
insurance  offices.  Government  offices,  and  other  like  employments, 
npon  whom  the  increasing  cost  of  living  presses  with  great  severity. 
Already  some  of  the  leading  establishments  have  offered  to  deal  with 
the  Association  on  the  same  terms  as  in  London. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  COTTAGE  BUILDING  IN 
NORFOLK. 

PuRSUiNO  oiur  investigations  stiU  further,  we  shortly  came  on  the 
village  of  West  Newton,  but  how  changed !  Roads  are  widened, 
cottages  have  disappeared,  and  a  village  of  new  cottages  erected  of  a 
class  we  have  not  seen  equalled  anywhere.  The  most  striking  is  a 
row  of  model  cottages,  which  a  pretty  stone  tablet  on  the  face  of  the 
centre  pair  informs  the  visitor  are  called  the  *'  Alexandra  Cottages," 
&cing  the  rectory  and  the  church.  Each  cottage  contains  five  rooms, 
three  of  which  are  bedrooms,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  a 
£unily  can  take  place,  and  the  evils  of  overcrowding,  so  prevalent  in 
the  agriciiltural  districts,  avoided.  Each  cottage  has  a  porch,  and  an 
outhouse  fitted  up  with  a  copper,  &c.  Each  has  a  well,  and  a  large 
portion  of  garden  ground  attached  in  front  and  behind,  the  whole 
Burroimded  by  some  very  pretty  wood  fencing.  Below  the  church  are 
other  new  cottages,  not  so  elaborate  in  appearance,  but  equally  con- 
venient in  arrangement  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  set  other  landlords 
an  example  in  this  matter.—  Court  CirciUar, 
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WORKMEN'S  REPORTS  ON  THE  FRENCH  EXHIBITION. 

In  the  course  of  the  presidential  address  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
the  20th  insty  Mr.  Hawes,  referring  to  the  steps  that  had  been  taken 
to  seud  a  number  of  English  workmen  to  Paris,  to  study  the  French 
Exhibition,  on  the  condition  that  each  workman  should  write  a  report^ 
to  be  sent  to  the  Society,  on  the  special  industry  to  which  he 
belonged,  said : — 

"The  sum  subscribed  amounted  to  1030Z.,  which  enabled  your 
Council  to  assist  about  eighty  skilled  workmen,  representing  the 
principal  industries  of  the  country,  to  visit  and  examine  the  quality 
and  cost  of  the  work  executed  in  Uieir  respective  trades  by  the  best 
workmen  of  foreign  countries.  So  eager  were  the  workmen  of  London 
and  of  other  seats  of  industry  to  avail  themselves  of  this  assistance, 
that  selection  sometimes  became  difficult ;  and  I  believe  I  may  state 
that  not  one  man  was  so  assisted  (for  the  Committee  did  not  pretend 
to  pay  their  entire  expenses)  who  did  not  bring  a  recommendation 
from  his  employers,  or  from  a  number  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and,  in 
some  instances,  from  both,  assuring  the  Committee  of  liis  fitness  to 
undertake  the  task  assigned  to  him.  The  endeavour  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  select  men  whose  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  their 
particular  trades,  and  whose  position  among  their  fellow-workmen, 
were  such  that  their  reports  on  their  respective  branches  of  industry 
would  not  only  be  good  in  themselves,  but  would  command  the 
attention  of  their  fellow- workmen, 

"  The  repoi-ts,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  received,  are  now  in 
the  press,  and,  with  a  few  trifling  literal  and  grammatica]  corrections, 
will  be  printed  exactly  as  they  have  been  delivered  to  the  Society. 
They  will  be  ready  for  publication  before  Christmas,  and  the  council 
believe  they  will  form  an  interesting  volume,  and  that  the  result  of 
the  inquiries  made  by  these  artisans  will  convey  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information  to  their  fellow-workmen  in  this  country. 

"The  men  were  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner  by  the 
French  workmen.  They  had  access  to  many  workshops,  and,  by 
means  of  the  very  intelligent  body  of  guides  and  intei-preters  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  their  own  body 
who  spoke  French,  they  were  able  to  obtain  a  very  good  insight  into  the 
quality  of  French  work  and  the  habits  of  French  workmen.  I  regret 
I  cannot  illustrate  these  remarks  by  extracts  from  the  reports,  but 
any  attempt  to  do  so  would  occupy  too  much  time. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  conduct  of  the  men  whilst  in 
Paris,  and  the  intelligence  they  displayed  in  their  inquiries,  were  so 
appreciated  by  the  French  authorities  at  the  Exhibition,  that  they 
have  applied  for  permission  to  translate  the  reports  for  circulation 
among  French  workmen. 

"  The  Committee  received  valuable  co-operation  from  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Birmingham,  who  subscribed  liberally 
to  the  fimd,  and  selected  twenty-five  workmen  and  foremen  to  repre- 
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sent  the  various  branches  of  trade  carried  on  in  that  district.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bradford  and  Nottingham,  and  the  Mayor 
of  Sheffield,  also  afforded  considerable  assistance. 

"  The  success  of  this  attempt  to  improve  the  acquaintance  of  our 
artisans  with  the  work  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of 
industry  has  been  so  marked,  and  the  aid  afforded  has  been  so  grate- 
fully received  by  the  workmen  themselves,  that  the  Council  hope,  ere 
long,  to  submit  the  report  of  another  Committee,  just  appointed,  to 
consider  the  best  mode  of  continuing  this  inquiry  by  working  men 
into  the  state  of  the  industries  of  their  competitors  in  foreign 
countries  generally ;  the  intention  being,  if  funds  are  forthcoming  for 
the  purpose,  to  send  annually  a  small  number  of  artisans,  carefully 
selected,  to  one  or  more  capitals  of  Europe,  to  study  the  productions 
of  their  respective  trades,  and  report  upon  them.  The  plan  is  not 
yet  matured,  but  is  one  which  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  will  tend 
to  continue  to  English  industry  the  benefits  which  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  French  Exhibition  by  our  workmeu  of  the  present  day 
most  certainly  have  conferred  upon  it 

"  The  Coimcil  hope  that  the  reports  of  the  artisans  sent  to  Paris  to 
study  the  French  Exhibition  will  induce  their  fellow-workmen  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  that  pure  taste  which 
characterizes  most  foreign  work,  and  that  Trade  Societies  will  thereby 
be  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  co-operating  in  the  work  begun  by 
this  Society,  by  applying  a  portion  of  their  funds,  as  we  have  done, 
in  assisting  their  members  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  foreign  industry, 
its  capabilities  and  its  cost,  instead  of  applying  them  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  trade  regulations,  the  tendency  of  which  is  often  to  cramp 
the  energies  and  intellect  of  their  members,  and  to  foster  ideas  of 
native  superiority  quite  inconsistent  with  the  efforts  which  must  now 
be  made  if  we  are  successfully  to  compete  with  our  intelligent  and 
industrious  foreign  rivals. 

The  Council  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  reports,  when 
published,  will  be  interesting  not  only  to  the  writers'  fellow-work- 
men, but  to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  industry :  they  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  deficiency 
of  artistic  education  in  this  country ;  upon  the  want  of  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  foreign  workmen  to  cultivate  their  taste  ;  and  upon  the 
superior  position  workmen  hold  in  Paris  to  that  held  by  the  same 
classes  in  England ;  and,  considering  that  they  are  written  by  men, 
most  of  whom  have  never  before  attempted  to  write  a  report  on  any 
subject,  and  all  of  whom  are  actually  engaged  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions, they  will  be  foimd,  T  venture  to  think,  in  most  cases,  creditable 
to  their  authors,  and  will,  I  feel  satisfied,  be  received  with  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve.  They  will  show  the  public  that  forking 
men  do  not  fear  fair  criticism,  and  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to 
admit  superiority  when  and  where  it  appears  to  exist  \  and  they  will 
be  specially  acceptable  and  useful  to  working  men  as  emanating  from 
members  of  their  own  bo^y,  selected  only  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  the  work  they  undertook." — The.  Builder, 
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Svhscriptiorui  and  DoneUions  from  tke  Ist  of  October  to  the 
Sltt  of  December,  1867. 


The  sums  to  which  (D)  is  prefixed  are  Donations ;  all  others  are  Annual  SiLbseriptlona. 


Arbuthnot,  G.  Eaq. 
CoWiil,  LieQt.<»Colonel 
Crocker,  Mrs.      . 
Denbigh,    the  Right 

the  Earl  of*     . 
Beverell,  J.  Esq. 
D'Oyly,  Miss      . 
Ewart,  Mise 
GaskeU,  S.  £»q.  .      ( 
Hammond,  W.  U*  Esq. 
Hills,  Mrs. 


£      8.    d. 

, 

2    2     0 

, 

1     1     0 

,             , 

1     1     0 

Hon 

, 

1     1     0 

, 

0  10    0 

• 

2    2    0 

, 

1     1     0 

2yr».) 

2    2-0 

q.       , 

2    2    0 

•               1 

.  0  10    0 

J.  B.  B.   H.  C.    P.,    per 

Messrs.  Drummond&Co.  100 
Keck-Powys,  H.  Esq. 
Low,  R.  Esq. 
Payne,  J.  U.  Esq. 
Perfect,  R.  Esq. . 
Pitman,  F.  Esq. . 
Riyington,  W.  Esq. 
Sutton,  M.  H.  Esq. 
Tamer.  Mrs. 
Waithman,  J.  Esq. 
Wollaston»  F.  L.  Esq. 


£    s.  d. 


NOTICE. 

All  such  aiticles  as  may  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  Improvement 
of  the  conditioa  of  the  Labouring  Classes  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, with  the  view  of  their  being  inserted  in  this  Magazine, 
either  from  Subscribers,  or.  from  any  other  Friends,  who  may 
desire,  in  this  manner,  to  assist  in  helping  forward  so  important 
an  object. 

All  cheques  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Society  must  be  crossed 
with  the  names  of  their  Bankers,  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and 
Co. ;  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Charles  Payne. 

It  is  requested  that  all  communications  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  21^  Exeter  Hall,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles  Payne,  Secretary. 


Printed  by  William  M.  Watts,  at  his  Office,  No.  80,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  in  the 
Parish  of  St  Andrew.  Holborn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  published  by 
CuARLis  Paths,  at  No.  21,  Exeter  Hall.  Strand,  in  the  same  Coanty,  where  aU 
communications  are  to  be  addressed.— Sold  by  Seeiey,  Fleet-street;  Nisbefc  and  Co., 
Berners-btreet;  and  J.  W.  Parker,  Suaud»  Loudon.— /ufiua;^  1, 1868. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday^  the  Ist  of  Jannarj. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen ;  The  Rev.  W  alter  Mitchell. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  4th  December  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  an  oflBcial  notice  from  Mr.  R.  G.  Wylde, 
Secretary  to  the  British  Executive  Commission^  stating  the  fact 
of  a  Gold  Medal  having  been  awarded  to  this  Society  by  the 
International  Jury  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition.  The 
Secretary  reported  his  having  personally  attended  at  South 
Kensington  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Medal  and  Diploma^ 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  gratifying  communication.  These 
were  severally  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  read  his  Report  on  the  Hull  Buildings, 
on  which  it  was  ordered :— **  That  the  Hull  Committee  oe 
requested  to  raise  the  rents  as  per  the  scale  suggested^  and 
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henceforth  pay  the  rates  severally  in  full,  thereby  leaving  the 
tenants  to  vote  at  their  option.  That  care  be  taken  so  to  adjast 
the  raised  scale  of  rent,  as  to  involve  no  expense  to  the  Society, 
in  respect  of  the  tenants,  bejcmd  the  composition  of  rates 
hitherto  paid." 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  W.  E.  Hnbbard,  Esq.,  dated 
Horsham,  21st  i>eoember,  intimating  that  gentleman's  intention 
to  effect  a  transfer  of  thirteen  shares  of  the  "  Metropolitan  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classea," 
each  share  being  of  25/.,  to  this  Society. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  convey  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Committee  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  for  his  kind  and  liberal  donation. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Bartleet,  Vice-President  of 
the  Redditch  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  applying  for  a 
grant  of  such  of  the  Society's  Publications  as  ought  specially 
farther  the  general  purposes  of  the  Institute. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  commnntcate  to  Mr.  Bartleet 
the  readiness  of  the  Committee  to  comply  with  his  request^  and 
to  furnish  him  with  the  Publications  he  requires. 

The  sad  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Charles  A*  Moody,  Esq., 
a  tnember  of  Committee,  was  referred  to  by  the  Chairman,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved: — 

''That  this  Committee  record  their  unfeigned  regret  at 
learning  the  decease  of  Charles  A.  Moody,  Esq.,  a  valuable  and 
highly-respected  member  of  tiiis  Committee  from  the  com* 
menoement  of  the  Society,  and  the  Committee  beg  to  offer  to 
Mrs.  Moody  the  assurance  of  their  Christian  sympmy  with  her 
in  her  irreparable  loss." 

A  Sub-Conumttee  on  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


Tflfi  General  Committee  met  en  Wednesday,  the  6ih  of  Fe* 
bruary* 

Present— John  Sperling,  Esq^  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  Walter 
Mitchell;  George  Arbutbiiot,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  1st  of  January  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  letter  written  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Moody,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  deep  feelmg  of  sympathy  and 
regret  expressed  by  me  Committee  on  the  occasion  of  her  late 
husband's  death. 

Mrs.  Moody,  whilst  grateAilIy  recognising  the  high  estimation 
in  which  her  late  husband's  character  was  universally  held, 
kindly  signifies  her  intention  to  continue  the  subscription  of 
many  years  past  to  the  funds  of  this  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  R.  S.  Bartleet,  Vice-President  of 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institute  at  Redditch,  conveying  the 
thanks  of  that  Society  to  this  Committee  for  the  books  and  plans 
lately  presented  to  it 

Mr.  Bartleet  believes  that  the  recent  donation  will  answer 
important  ends  in  **  turning  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  to  subjects  of  vitd  importance  to  their  welfare." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  E.  C.  Nourse,  dated  Brighton, 
January  30th,  informing  of  the  arrival  of  the  books  and  plans 
recently  forwarded  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Sanitary 
Association  at  Brighton. 

Mr.  Nourse  wiU  la^  the  Publications  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  furnished  him  before  the  Committee  at  Brighton,  and 
intimates  the  oertainty  oHheir  value  in  the  uses  to  which  they 
will  be  presently  applied. 

The  Secretary  read  an  official  letter  from  Monsieur  E.  Demnd, 
Reporter  of  the  Jury,  Class  93  in  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition. 
M.  Degrand  is  engaged  in  preparing  the  Report  (intended  for 
print)  Tor  Class  93  of  the  late  Euibition,  and  is  anxious  to 
obtain  all  the  information  he  can  on  the  subject  of  **  Lodgings 
toac  workmen  in  any  great  city."  He  accordingly  writes, 
requesting  the  geometrical  drawings,  plans,  elevations,  &c.  of 
ihia  Society's  houses — those  destined  either  for  families  or  for 
aiiigle  men,  and  possessing  the  latest  English  improvements. 

He  forther  requests  copies  of  the  Acts,  Rules,  and  instractiona 
oonceming  the  letting  and  the  supeiintendenoe  of  the  houses 
belonging  to  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  supply  M.  Degrand  with  the 
plans  and  particulars  he  requires,  and  whilst  assuring  that 
gentleman  of  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  co-operate  with  all 
who  may  be  engaged  In  like  work,  to  aid  hiiQ  in  the  publication 
of  a  true  estimate  of  the  results  alreadv  reached  by  whatever 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  domiciliary  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes. 
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The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Lord  Charles 
Bruce,  M.P.;  The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet;  William  Long,  Esq.; 
The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  5th  of  February  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  last  Committee,  he  had  forwarded  on  the  19th  ultimo,  to 
Mons.  E.  Degrand,  Reporter  of  the  Jury,  Class  93  of  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition,  1867,  copies  of  statistics  and  other  official 
documents  and  Publications  of  the  Society,  in  order  to  afford  him 
the  information  he  requested  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  January. 

The  following  letter  had  since  been  received  in  acknowledge- 
ment:— 

'' Parisy  2Ut  Feb.  IS6S. 

''  Sib, — ^I  have  received  in  due  course  the  documents  which 
you  have  had  the  extreme  kindness  to  forward  to  me,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  yourself  accept  and  express  to  your  Society  my 
sincere  thanks  for  what  has  been  sent  to  me. 

*' These  documents  complete  the  set  Already  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  English  Commissioner  in  September  last,  and  I  shall  thus 
be  enabled  to  render  an  exact  account  of  the  important  results 
obtained  by  your  Society. 

<'  In  regard  to  the  <  Metropolitan  Association,'  I  addressed  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Gatliff,  and  he  has  also  had  the  kindness 
to  forward  to  me  the  complete  documents  of  the  operations  of  that 
Association. 

<'I  noticed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gatliff,  that  he  had  been 
unaware  of  the  Medals  awarded  to  the  English  Exhibitors. 

**  There  has  been  apparently  some  omissions  in  this  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Commissioners,  and  fearing  that  there 
may  have  been  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  '  Society  for  Im- 
proving ihe  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes/  I  confirm  to 
you  that  which  I  have  had  already  the  honour  to  tell  yon,  u  e., 
that  your  Society  has  obtained  a  Gold  Medal,  the  same  award  as 
the  *  Metropolitan  Association.' 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir, 

*'  Your  most  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  *^E.  Degrand, 

••  JSeporUr^  #€." 
To  tfte  Seentar^  •/ the  Sodetjf  for  In^oving 
the  CandiHon  qf  the  Labouring  Ckimi* 
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Letters  had  been  received  from  His  Grace  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  The  Riffht  Hon.  Gathome  Hardy,  M.P. ;  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucclengh  and  Queensbury;  The  Lord 
Bishop  of  London;  The  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P. ;  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  St  David's;  The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet;  William 
Tite,  Esq.,  M.P.;  J.  M.  Strachan,  Esq.;  William  J.  Max- 
well, Esq.;  Dr.  Hawksley;  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  C.E. ; 
Sir  J.  K  Shuttleworth,  Bart. ;  The  Rev.  Emilius  Bayley ;  Sir 
John  Thwaites;  and  from  the  following: — The  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Club ;  The  Society  of  Arts ;  The  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers ;  Royal  Institution  of  British  Archi- 
tects ;  The  Board  of  Trade ;  Corporation  of  the  Cit^  of  London ; 
The  Goldsmiths'  Company ;  The  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  &c. 


HOMES  IN  THE  ALLEYS,  AND  HOW  TO  AIR  THEM. 

A  BHCOND  EARNEST  APPEAL  TO  WORKINO  PEOPLE. 

In  our  last  paper  we  touched  upon  the  means  of  securing  fresh  water, 
especially  for  a  sick  room.  I  have  something  more  to  say  about  sick 
rooms.  They  breed  mere  sickness.  Inattention  to  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh  air  and  water  in  sick  rooms  multiplies  the  malady  through 
the  medium  of  its  infection,  and  it  runs  through  whole  families  and 
districts.  There  are  alleys  in  London  where  typhus  fever  is  a  grim 
perennial  scourge,  the  sound  of  whose  lash,  like  a  slave-driver's  whip, 
is  never  entirely  hushed,  except  in  the  last  sleep  of  its  miserable 
victims.  I  have  visited,  as  a  minister,  sick  chambers  so  unutterably 
nauseous  that  I  seemed  to  taste  the  fostid  air  as  I  breathed  it  in  the 
act  of  prayer  for  the  patienta  I  have  dreaded  to  kneel  down,  or  open 
my  mouth  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  their  filthy  malaria.  A  difficulty 
of  breathing  has  sometimes  compulsorily  abridged  my  visit,  and  sent 
me  out  into  the  street  to  recover  myself  and  prevent  suJQfocation. 

If  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  so  painfully  affected  me,  as  a  stranger 
in  perfect  health,  and  by  no  means  of  a  squeamish  habit^  how  deleteri- 
ous must  be  its  effect  on  the  invalid,  the  nurses,  and  on  every  member 
of  the  family  constantly  under  its  influence!  When  one  reads  a 
newspaper  paragraph  headed,  "  A  whole  Family  Poisoned,"  the  an- 
nouncement shocks  our  sensibilities  to  the  quick ;  but,  alas !  there 
are  many  more  families  poisoned  without  the  aid  of  drug  or  powder 
than  ever  came  before  coroners'  inquests.  The  amount  of  gratuitous 
mortality  beais  no  small  proportion  to  the  number  of  "natural 
deaths." 

I  know  of  no  point  more  entitled  to  our  serious  attention  than  how 
to  keep  the  sick  chamber  free  from  unhealthy  smells,  viz.  by  daily 
sprinkling  it  with  a  few  grains,  say  of  CoUins's  disinfectant,  a  sixpenny 
bottle  of  which  would  be  enough  to  last  for  years ;  or,  if  conveniently 
to  be  had,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  may  be  sprinkled  about  the 
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floor,  which  by  nbsorfoing  the  noxious  gases  of  the  oonfined  ur,  by 
this  means  remores  both  the  offensive  smell  and  the  infection  of  a  sick 
room.  Sometimes,  too,  in  summer,  the  bit  of  meat  which  mother  pat 
by  oyemight  from  yesterday's  meal  is  found  to  be  tainted  on  the 
morrow ;  but  if  you  put  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  the  meat  for  a  few 
hours,  if  cooked ;  or  if  it  be  uncooked,  put  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal 
into  the  water  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled,  it  will  be  perfectly  sweet  and 
wholesome,  and  fit  for  food.  The  charcoal  combines  with  the  putre- 
scent particles^  and  effectually  neutralizes  their  offensiye  taste  and 
smelL 

These  little  matters  are  well  worth  knowing,  and  most  important 
to  attend  to,  for  they  inyolve  a  large  amount  of  economy  and  comfort 
to  be  got  at  a  cheap  rate.  Ul-fed  people  are  instinctiyely  averse  to 
cleanliness,  because  cleanliness  increases  hunger,  which  they  have  no 
means  to  aUay  by  food ;  not  but  what  lazy,  dir^  habits  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  do  with  personal  squalor  and  filth  than  the  scientific  fact. 
The  very  poor  are  equally  averse  to  ventilation,  because  ventilation 
increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  thereby  increases  the 
combustion  of  food  and  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Then  ventilation 
also  cools  the  air  of  a  room ;  hence  the  ra^ed  and  wretched  always 
prefer  the  noxious  warmth  of  an  ill-ventilated  apartment,  as  if  it  were 
a  bit  more  tolerable  to  be  warmly  poisoned  than  to  be  coldly  starved. 
I  like  to  see  a  tidy,  industrious  mother,  some  poor  mechanic's  wife,  it 
.may  be,  with  her  official  scrubbing-brush  in  hand,  removing  every 
particle  of  dii-t  from  the  sacred  throne  of  home,  not  suffering  a  spider 
to  build  his  web,  nor  a  fly  to  leave  its  larvae  upon  window  or  waU. 
She  little  knows  what  an  effectual  barrier  against  drugs,  and  doctors, 
and  drams  too,  is  that  friendly  scrubbing-brush. 

If  her  husband  would  only  second  her  efforts  at  least  once  a  year 
(twice  would  be  better)  with  a  bucket-full  of  lime-water  with  which  to 
wash  the  walls,  up-stairs  and  down,  you  might  almost  imdertake, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  insure  your  home  against  the  fire  of 
fever,  or,  indeed,  any  ordinary  attack  of  domestic  illness.  For  the 
lime  with  its  caustic  touch,  like  a  chemical  magician,  seizes  every 
speck  of  organic  matter  adhering  to  the  walls,  and  swallows  them  up 
with  its  invisible  mouth,  like  the  good  genius  of  the  house.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  scavenger,  only  does  its  business  without  horse  or  cart, 
bell  or  dustman. 

Another  hint.  When  you  come  home  at  night,  with  your  shoes  or 
clothes  wet,  change  them  if  you  have  a  change,  and  if  not,  rather  sit 
by  the  fire  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  than  remain  in  the  sweltering 
garments.  Their  moisture  is  often  fatal.  Do  not  delay  to  get  every 
article  of  clothing  dry  before  you  put  them  on  again  next  morning. 
Damp  clothes  are  almost  as  dangerous  as  damp  beds.  The  moisture 
of  wet  shoes  or  clothes  rapidly  evaporates,  and,  as  it  evaporates, 
carries  ofi'  with  it  more  than  belongs  to  it, — ^to  wit>  the  necessary  heat 
of  the  body,  which  makes  us  feel  cold.  The  evaporation  absorbs  the 
heat  so  largely  and  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  its 
temperature  is  lowered  below  its  natural  standard;  hence  the  injuiy 
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to  health, — often  fsktal  injury,  too.  For  when  the  temperature  of  the 
bodj  &11b  below  its  natural  standard,  the  balance  of  the  circulation  is 
destroyed.  The  chill  drtTos  in  the  blood  from  the  snr&ce  upon  the 
internal  organs,  whidi,  oppreeaed  by  this  increased  pressure  of  bloody 
like  an  overloaded  boat,  capsize,  and  in  many  ways  make  shipwreck  d[ 
health  and  life.  Some  damage  is  done  every  time  your  wet  feet  are 
neglected,  but  because  some  parties  eecape  a  seyere  fit  of  illness,  or  ol 
disease  ending  in  death,  they  take  no  heed  of  these  small  matters, 
which  consequently  become  great,  and  sometimes  even  fiktal  mattersy 
by  being  overlooked. 

Work,  singing,  and  reading  aloud,  or  bawling  in  the  streets,  make 
us  feel  hungry,  because  they  increase  respiration ;  and  as  more  oxygen 
is  thus  introduced  into  the  lungs,  our  food-fuel  is  more  rapidly  con- 
sumed ;  just  as  coals  are  more  quickly  burned  by  being  blown  up  by 
a  common  fire  bellows.  For  a  similar  reason  we  feel  less  hungry 
during  the  night  than  in  the  daytime,  because  as  we  breathe  more 
slowly  during  sleep,  therefore  less  oxygen  is  introduced  into  the  lungs 
to  consume  the  food-faeL  For  the  same  reason  we  need  warmer  cloUi- 
ing  by  night  than  by  day,  because  our  bodies  are  colder,  in  oonse^ 
quence  of  our  slower  breathing,  which  retards  animal  combustion, 
like  taking  off  the  blast  from  a  furnace,  or  ceasing  to  blow  the  fira 
Besides  which,  as  a  rule,  the  temperature  at  night  is  lower  than  by 
day.  On  the  same  ground  we  like  strong,  and  even  gross  meat,  in 
winter,  because  the  strong  meat  and  grease  contain  large  portions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  produce  a  larger  amount  of  heat  when 
burned  in  the  blood  than  any  other  kind  of  food ;  and  the  body  needs 
more  fuel  in  cold  weather,  to  keep  up  the  same  amount  of  animal 
heat,  just  as  a  room  wants  a  larger  fire  to  keep  it  warm  in  a,  frost  than 
in  inihler  weather.  This  accounts  for  the  goi^t  with  which  ike  Esqui- 
maux swallow  the  most  disgusting  train  oil  and  whale  blubber,  because 
these  substances  contain  large  portions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which 
are  exceedingly  combustible,  and  the  animal  heat  of  the  bodies  which 
feed  on  them  is  increased  by  the  greasy  nature  of  their  food. 

Labour  and  exercise  induce  health.  Men  who,  from  any  cause, 
whether  from  the  indolence  of  wealth  or  of  mendicity,  do  not  take 
sufficient  exercise,  expose  themselves  to  even  worse  evils  than  any 
which  need  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  labouring  man.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fiust,  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  life  insurance,  that  the  lives  of  the 
labouring  and  mechanical  class  are  better  lives  for  the  purposes  of 
insurance  than  the  lives  of  the  upper  class,  by  more  than  one-half  of 
the  rate  of  mortality. 

How  is  thisi  I  know  not,  unless  there  are  more  men  stuffed  to  death 
than  starved  to  death. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  advantage  of  your  joining  some 
well-ordered  and  fairly  managed  Mutual  Benefit  Society.  There  is  a 
first-class  institution  of  the  kind,  called  "  The  Mutual  Provident 
Alliance,'*  Albion  Place,  Blackfriaiv,  which  I  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend, being  peisonally  acquainted  with  it  The  Homes  in  the  Alley 
would  be  ^  the  better  for  a  weekly  allowance  in  sickness,  and  the 
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help  of  a  surgeon  when  the  &ther  is  laid  by  from  work.  Any  man 
can  easUy  secure  for  himself  these  advantages  at  a  very  trifling  amount 
of  monthly  contributions.  How  I  wish  the  wives,  and  young  maidens 
who  will  be  wives  by  aud  by,  would  take  up  this  question  of  friendly 
societies  1  Wives,  give  your  husbands  no  peace  till  they  make  some 
provision  for  those  periods  of  sickness  to  which  all  are  liable,  and 
which  paralyze  the  workman  and  his  family.  Maidens,  whenever  a 
certain  interesting  question  is  asked  you  by  a  suitor  for  your  afiections, 
before  you  answer,  ask  him  this, — *'  Are  you  insured  against  sickness 
or  death  V*  And  if  he  is  not  so,  tell  him  you  wonder  at  hU  assurance 
in  seeking  a  wife  till  he  has  made  some  provision  for  his  nurse,  or,  may 
be,  his  widow.  Be  member  of  no  man's  family  who  is  not  himself  a 
member  of  a  Provident  Society. 

In  concluding  this  brief  address  let  me  press  upon  you  a  point 
which  one  would  think  the  least  necessary  to  press  upon  any  class  of 
folks,  viz.  the  duty,  the  policy,  and  the  wisdom  of  taking  care  of  your- 
Mdves.  You  think  you  do  so,  and,  after  your  fashion,  perhaps  you  do ; 
but  the  best  means  of  taking  care  of  yourselves  is  to  take  care  of  your 
hornet,  A  man's  home  is  his  outer  self,— as  much  part  and  parcel  of 
his  well-being  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  If  the  oyster  lets  in  never  so 
small  a  particle  of  grit,  or  if  the  shell  becomes  bruised  or  imperfect  in 
any  way,  the  comfort  of  the  poor  fish  is  at  an  end ;  it  slowly  and 
miserably  frets  itself  to  death.  The  dredger  brings  up  perhaps  a  pair 
of  shells,  but  nothing  more  than  dead  fish  is  inside.  In  other  words, 
the  oyster  becomes  a  victim  to  its  damaged  and  uncomfortable  home. 
Many  men,  and  women  and  children  too,  suffer  like  the  oyster  in 
health,  comfort,  peace,  and  length  of  days,  from  the  damage  done  to 
their  shells,  i,  e.  to  their  homes,  by  their  own  slovenliness  and  care* 
lessness,  in  not  attending  to  small  matters,  which,  in  their  aggregate, 
make  up  all  the  difference  between  healthy  and  happy,  and  unhealthy 
and  unhappy  homes.  From  want  of  attention  to  these  apparent  trifles 
light  as  air,  in  the  way  of  sufficient  ventilation  and  pure  water,  disease 
becomes  a  permanent  lodger  in  your  houses. 

And  more  is  the  pity,  for  the  rent  he  pays  is  in  the  shape  of  fathers 
and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  being  rent  asunder  by  the  inexorable 
hand  of  untimely  and  gratuitous  decease.  That  terrible  word,  fever, 
means  foDtid  air,  unwholesome  water,  and  untidy  personal  habits. 

It  is  a  popular  saying  concerning  the  dead,  '*  Hs  died  for  want  of 
breath,**  It  is  often  too  true.  The  want  of  fresh  air  to  breathe  is  con- 
stantly the  remote  cause  of  death.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  persuade 
people  that  there  is  any  harm  in  anything  which  does  not  inflict  a 
direct  and  palpable  mischief.  If  a  man  coolly  walked  into  your  house 
and  garotted  you  in  the  midst  of  your  wife  and  children  (which  some 
of  the  scoundrels  have  impudence,  as  well  as  villainy,  enough  to 
attempt  to  do),  the  whole  family  would  be  up  in  arms.  Mother  would 
fly  at  his  face,  the  children  would  drop  on  him  with  poker  and  tongs, 
and  the  whole  circle  would  be  in  an  uproar  tUl  they  had  rescued  the 
prey  from  the  destroyer.  There  is  a  secret  and  sure,  though  slower 
process  of  gaiotting  going  on,  silently  suffocating  the  organs  of  respi- 
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ratios,  poisonously  affecting  the  throat,  lungs,  fstomach,  and  brain 
of  the  unooDscioua  victim  to  household  disorder  and  malaria;  yet 
not  a  cry  is  raised,  not  a  step  taken  to  arrest  the  delinquent 
habits.  All  the  while  baby  is  feebly  and  plaintively  sobbing  itself 
off  to  sleep  in  the  little  grave  at  the  cemetery,  and  mother*s  face 
gets  thinner  and  paler  month  by  month,  and  father's  asthma  grows 
wheezier,  and  his  cough  hoarser  and  more  significant,  as  if  it  were  a 
voice  of  friendly  warning,  entreating  them  all  to  look  round  the 
house,  and  see  what  is  amiss,  what  wants  altering,  what  can  be 
mended  in  the  habits  of  the  family ;  bogging  them  to  look  at  once, 
without  appealing  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  landlords,  or  municipal 
boards,  and  see  what  they  can  do,  and  do  immediately,  without 
expense  and  without  difficulty ;  and  they  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  much  they  can  do,  and  will  realize  the  comfort  of  it  when  done, 
and  the  credit,  the  independence,  and  good  sense  of  having  done  it 

None  of  us  know  what  we  can  do  until  we  try.  No  man  knows  what 
the  blessing  of  God  can  enable  us  to  do  until  we  ask  for  it.  '*  Prayer 
moves  the  hand  of  Him  who  movetb  all  things."  Family  worship  is 
the  secret  of  family  wealth.  **  The  voice  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  is  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  righteous."  Christianity  brings  in  with  it  a  train 
of  personal  and  domestic  virtues.  Grace,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallows 
up  all  other  rods  that  vex  and  plague  us.  I  never  knew  a  Christian 
home  to  be  an  uncomfortable  one  from  any  cause.  The  pious  wife  is 
the  weaver  of  the  family  tffoofy  whence  she  derives  her  suggestive  title; 
and  the  husband  verifies  the  etymology  of  his  being  the  kotue-band^ 
binding  all  his* house  as  with  cords  of  love  and  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
Their  children  love  and  honour  them,  and  learn  to  bless  God  for  both 
authors  of  their  being,  who,  through  His  grace,  are  the  crowning 
jewels  of  their  homes.  That  family  is  respected,  and  neighbours  are 
ever  ready  to,  sympathise  with  them  in  their  triaJs,  and  to  help  them 
in  their  times  of  need.  The  estimation  in  which  their  characters  are 
held  illustrates  the  promise, ''  Them  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour." 
Days  and  nights  b!^n  and  ended  with  God  secure  his  heavenly 
benediction^  and  through  that  Satan  has  no  power  to  hurt  them.  Ho 
sees  "  the  seal  of  ihe  servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads,"  and  can  no 
more  touch  them  than  the  furious  men  of  Nazareth  could  lay  hands 
on  their  Lord  when  '^  He  passed  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  went 
His  way."  "  Who  is  he  that  shall  harm  you,  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 
which  is  goodr  The  heads  of  such  families,  accustomed  to  take 
advice  on  '^  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  do  not  omit  **  the  mint 
and  anise"  of  minor  duties.  They  are  not  above  being  cautioned  on 
the  smallest  points  of  domestic  economy.  They  know  **  how  great  a 
-matter  a  little  fire  ktndleth,"  and  make  conscience  of  small  neglects  to 
intercept  the  occurrence  of  great  mischiefs.  Hence  clean  homes  will 
be  the  pleasant  tabernacles  of  clean  hearts,  and  their  order  and  har- 
mony a  happy  reflex  of  "  the  great  peace  they  have  who  love  God's 
law." 

I  would  I  could  persuade  some  of  my  humbler  readers  to  make  the 
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experiment  implied  in  these  suggestions  fairly  for  one  month.  Begin, 
if  you  never  have  begun,  or  unhappily  have  discontinued,  the  rule  of 
family  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The  father  at  home  at  the 
prayer  hour  early  enough  to  take  in  the  children  before  they  go  to 
bed,  secures  his  early  rest  also,  and  it  stands  between  him  and  the 
plague  of  the  public-house.  You  would  not  have  the  heart  to  adjourn 
from  the  Bible  to  the  bowling-green ;  from  your  little  one's  innocent 
hymns  to  the  roystering  songs  of  the  alehouse;  from  the  sacred 
associations  of  prayer  to  the  ungodly  and  debasing  ribaldry  of  the 
sensual  and  profane.  And  let  the  wife  and  mother  do  her  part 
cheerfully  and  industriously  to  second  her  husband's  efforts.  Let 
nothing  untidy  or  unclean  disgust  him  with  a  home  as  unhomely  as  a 
fireside  without  a  fire.  Keep  yourself,  the  house,  and  the  children 
neat  and  orderly,  with  as  much  comfort  as  may  be  within  your  means, 
that  you  may  one  and  all  take  an  honest  pride  in  one  another,  and 
one  and  all  bless  God  for  the  lovingkindness  towards  his  servants 
which  "  maketh  them  households  like  a  flock  of  sheep,"  with  the  eye 
of  the  Shepherd  ever  on  the  fold,  and  ever  "  leading  them  into  green 
pastures^  and  making  them  to  lie  down  beside  still  waters." 

J.    B.   OWEK. 


:        THE  DWELLINGS  OP  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 

From  "  The  Builder." 
Thb  publication  of  a  "  revised  and  augmented  edition  "  of  the  work  by 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  bearing  the  above  title,  being  the  sixth 
thousand,  is  of  itself  so  conclusive  an  evidence  of  the  growing  interest 
in  this  all-important  social  question,  as  to  call  for  some  notice  in  these 
columns,  which  have  been  so  often  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  this 
object,  even  did  not  this  new  edition  also  contain  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  new  matter,  dealing  with  the  most  recent  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  supply  the  increasing  want  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes. 

Previous  editions  of  this  book  have  from  time  to  time  been  noticed 
in  these  columns ;  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  touch  slightly 
upon  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points  in  the  crusade  commenced  mora 
than  twenty  years  ago  against  the  apathy  which  permitted  the  unfit 
and  inadequate  housing  of  our  labouring  classes  so  long  to  remain  a 
blot  upon  our  social  system.  It  is  more  than  twenty-three  years  since 
the  "  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes," 
which  had  for  its  first  object  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings,  com 
menced  their  labours.  Mr.  Roberts,  now  a  Vice-President  of  this 
Society,  was  at  first  its  Honoraiy  Architect,  and  the  essay  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  work  under  notice  was  originally  published  seventeen 
years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other  gentlemen 
distinguished  for  their  interest  in  the  social  improvement  of  the 
labouring  classes.    The  work  which  was  thus  begun  so  long  ago  has 
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been  steadily  progressing ;  but,  induced  bj  the  rapid  growth  of  large 
towns,  the  increased  tendency  to  encroach  upon  and  demolish  portions 
of  the  laiger  cities  for  railway  and  warehouse  purposes,  and  so-called 
improyements,  without  the  erection  of  even  a  corresponding  number 
of  dweUings  in  other  neighbourhoods,  the  crying  evils  of  overcrowding 
have  since  increased  rather  than  decreased.  Apart  from  the  efforts  of 
associations  and  of  private  individuals,  which  have  recently  been  greatly 
multiplied,  some  measures  of  a  legislative  character  have  been  adopted 
within  a  short  period,  which  had  been  long  urged  in  this  journal  and 
in  other  quarters.  The  most  important  of  these  has  been  the  power 
given  under  the  An^t  of  1866  to  Government  to  grant  loans  upon  the 
security  of  improved  dwellings  of  the  working  people.  Municipal  and 
parish  authorities  have  not  at  present  availed  themselves  of  this 
Government  aid  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  very  vastness  of  the  field  of  labour,  and  the  increasing  urgency  of 
the  need  of  improvement,  will  lead  to  an  important  increase  in  the 
employment  of  national  capital  in  furthering  this  object. 

The  first  Appendix  in  the  volume  before  us  gives  a  few  of  the  inci- 
dents in  the  early  stages  of  this  important  movement  which  are  of 
general  interest.    The  intimate  relations  known  to  exist  between  the 
&tality  from  various  epidemics  of  cholera,  typhus,  and  other  zymotic 
disease,  and  the  overcrowding  of  our  poor  in  unsuitable  dwellings,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  means  of  directing  public  attention  to  this  subject. 
The  first  cholera  epidemic  in  London,  in  1832,  and  the  widenipread 
ravages  of  typhus  in  1837,  both  of  which  were  most  severe  in  the  east 
of  London,  led  the  Poor-Law  Board,  in  the  latter  year,  to  institute  a 
searching  inquiry  into  the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes.     A 
second  report,  published  in  1839,  threw  further  light  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  degradation  of  the  very  classes  that  had  most  severely 
Buffered  from  those  epidemics,  and,  among  other  evidence,  it  was 
shown  that  of  77,000  persons  who  had  received  outdoor  parochial 
relief  in  the  twelve  months  ending  25th  March,  1838,  no  less  than 
14,000  were  the  subjects  of  fever.     Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
statesmen  and  philanthropists  of  the  day,  with  a  view  to  devising 
remedial  measures,  established  the  *^  Health  of  Towns  Association,"  in 
1839.    A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  followed  in  1840;  and 
the  earnest  exertions  of  Dr.  Blomfield,  then  Bishop  of  London,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  led  to  an  Act  being  passed  through  that  House  in 
1841,  which,  however,  in  consequence  of  a  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
never  reached  the  Commons.    In  1842  the  report  of  "An  Inquiiy  into 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboiuing  Population  "  was  published ; 
this  report  was  alluded  to  by  Lord  Stanley  in  1857  as  the  text-book 
of  sanitary  research."     In  the  same  year  (1842)  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  large  towns,  which  was 
especially  directed  to  inquire  "  as  to  how  far  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  salubrity  and  safety  of  their 
dwellings  might  be  promoted  by  the  amendment  of  laws,  regulations, 
and  usages."     Successive  reports  were  published  by  this  Commission 
in  1844  and  1845,  containing  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  conclu- 
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nt^efj  traeitig  a  Tsust  amonnl'  of  the  eioeflsfve  raortaltiy  and  sickness  in 
all  large  towns  to  the  condition  of  the  abodes  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitsnts.  Beyond,  however,  serving  the  purpose  of  attraetbg 
pnblio  attention  and  interest  at  the  time,  no  important  legislative 
enactments  immediat^j  followed*  Almost  the  only  practical  results 
of  these  official  inquiries  and  reports  were  the  estaJkylishment  of  two 
tSocieties,  having  for  their  object  the  providing  a  remedy  for  the  great 
social  evils  arising  f^rom  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
dasses.  The  earliest,  in  point  of  date,  of  these  two  Societies,  was 
the  *^  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellmgs  of  the 
Indnstrions  Glasses,"  which  was  founded  in  1842,  en  the  sovnd  prin- 
dple  that  the  investment  of  capital  in  farthering  its  object  shoiild 
make  a  fair  return  upon  the  outlay ;  on  no  other  principle  can  this 
important  work  ever  be  effected  on  anything  like  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  necessity.  The  second  Society,  not  founded  till  1844, 
was  the  one  above  alluded  to,  with  which  the  author  of  the  work  before 
us  has  been  so  long  officially  connected  ;  it  was  started  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  Queen,  with  the  late  Prince  Consort  as  Pre- 
sident,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
irhii^  post  he  still  occupies^  in  addition  to  the  Presidentship,  to  which 
he  WB9  elected  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  This  Society, 
although  two  years 'the  junior  of  the  one  previously  mentioned,  was 
the  firet  to  put  its  objects  in  practice,  by  commencing  a  range  of  model 
houses  in  the  /irst  year  of  its  existence  ;  while  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
eiation  did  not  begin  to  build  until  its  incorporation  by  Royal  Charter 
in  1845.  Of  the  labour  of  these  two  Societies,  since  their  foundation  to 
the  present  day,  we  shall  say  a  word  or  two  presently;  we  now  pass  on 
to  subsequent  events  relating  to  the  same  object— the  social  and 
sanitary  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  The  Public  Health  Act  of 
1848  was  the  first  important  legislative  result  of  the  different  Parlia- 
mentary, inquiries,  followed  by  the  Nuisances  Removal  and  Disease 
Prevention  Act  of  1848  and  1849.  The  Public  Health  Act  has  been 
since  frequently  amended,  and  in  1858  the  Local  Govemme^it  Act 
transferred  the  power  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  to  the  Privy 
Council,  to  which  was  added  a  medical  officer ;  tins  Act  was  further 
amended  in  1860,  and  again  in  1866  by  the  Sanitary  Act,  the  last^.and 
in  many  ways  the  most  important  of  the  various  sanitaiy  enactments, 
as  it  also  dealt  largely  with  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  not  only 
enlarging  the  definition  of  nuisances,  but  considerably  increasing 
the  power  of  the  local  authorities  in  dealing  with  them.  As  early  as 
1851  power  was  given  to  all  parishes  and  boroughs  containing  not 
less  than  10,000  inhabitants  either  to  build  new  houses  or  to  improve 
old  ones,  in  order  to  provide  better  lodgings  for  the  labouring  classes, 
and  also  to  raise  money,  and  to  defray  necessary  expenses  out  of  the 
poor-rates,  such  houses  being  made  as  nearly  as  possible  self-supporting. 
The  "  Common  Lodging-houses  Act,"  passed  also  in  1851,  was  in  results 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  Public  Health  Act ;  but  the  almost 
impossibility  of  enibroing  its  clauses  in  all  the  town  tenements,  let  at 
low  weeldy  rents  to  the  working  population,  renders  s^  fbrther 
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legisUiftion  desiiable,  ahhough  the  Act  of  1651  has  been  final! j 
amended  by  the  Samtarj  Act  of  1866.  A  Bill,  entitled  ''The  La* 
bourere'  Dwellings  Act,"  was  paased  in  1^55  to  facilitate  the  building 
of  imixroved  dwellingB»  and  the  formation  of  Joint-Stock  Companies 
for  the  same  purpose)  which  has  since  been,  amended  by  more  recent 
enactments,  and  extended  in  its  operation  to  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
The  last^  although  very  fEur  from  the  least  important  Act  bearing 
directly  upon  this  subject  of  labourers'  dwellings,  was  the  one  of 
1666,  above  alluded  to^  giving  power  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Ck>m'' 
missionera  to  advance  sums  of  money  in  furtherance  of  this  ofcject : 
by  this  manner  the  .operation  of  the  Act  of  1651  was  mueh  facilitated. 
Still  further  power  is  thought  desirable  to  enforce  owners  of  unsani- 
taiy  dwellings  to  improve  their  condition,  to  part  with  them  to  those 
who  are  able  and  wiUing  to  do  so,  or  to  shut  them  up ;  but  the  diffi^ 
culty  of  adequately  dealing  with  thiS'  question,  without  infringing 
too  greatly  upon  the  right  of  private  ownership,  appears  to  have 
hitherto  baffled  our  legislators.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  Appendix 
the  author  bears  evidence  to  the  **  lively  interest  and  wide-epread 
influence  which  the  example  of  the  late  Prinoe  Consort  had  in  pro- 
moting this  important  object." 

The  new  portion  of  the  work  before  us,  which  deals  with  results  of 
the  experimental  building  of  Model  Lodging-houses  and  dweUings^ 
both  from  a  sanitary  and  pecuniaiy  point  of  view,  is  perhaps,  on  the 
wbole,  the  most  important,  as  it  miist  be  upon  a  successful  fulfilment 
of  these  two  considerations,  that  hopes  may  fairly  be  founded  that 
the  public  will  be  induced  to  interest  any  adequate  amount  of  capital 
to  such  undertakings.  First,  as  regards  the  sanitary  and  social 
result.  As  far  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  derive  reliable  statistics 
of  the  mortality  among  the  residents  in  the  Improved  Dwellings,  it  is 
confidently  stated  that  the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  25  per 
1000,  the  average  of  the  metropolis  and  other  laige  towns  of  £ngland, 
to  17  per  1000 ;  a  similar  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  that  large  classy 
for  the  benefit  of  which  these  efforts  are  particularly  directed,  would  be 
the  means  of  saving  at  least  50,000  lives  per  annum  in  all  the  laige  towns 
of  England.  Wi^ia  ten  years  of  the  building  of  the  first  modd  houses 
— namely,  in  January  1855 — an  official  report  was  made  upon  the 
influence  of  these  houses^  and  laid  before  Parliament.  In  this  report^ 
relating  to  buildings  which  for  three  years  had  averaged  450  tenants, 
congregated  in  the  worst  localities  of  London,  and  including  an  ui^ 
usual  proportion  of  children,  it  was  stated  that  the  mortality  had  been 
remarkably  lower  than  in  neighbouring  tenements ;  that  there  had 
been  an  almost  eiitire  absence  of  epidemic  disease ;  and,  moreover, 
that  during  the  cholera  visitation  of  1854  there  had  not  been  a  single 
death  from  cholera  or  diarrhcna  in  any  of  the  houses.  A  marked 
improvement  in  the  deanhness,  propriety^  and  general  moral  bearing 
of  the  tenants  was  also  reported  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
different  establishments.  Since  the  date  of  these  reports,  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  improved  dweUings  have  undoubtedly 
steadily  increased ;  but  it  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  public 
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intereBt  and  confidence  in  these  undertakings  if  full  statistics  of  the 
births  and  deaths  in  all  such  buildings,  with  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  resulting  from  epidemic  diseases,  could  be  made  available. 

Bearing  upon  the  pecuniary  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  two  most 
important  pioneer  Societies  haying  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  labourers'  dwellings,  some  interesting  tables  are  given,  which,  after 
taking  fully  into  consideration  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  earlier 
ventures,  which  were  more  or  less  expeiimenta],  must  be  considered 
satisfactory.  The  Metropolitan  Association  has  expended  94,000/. 
(in  round  figures)  in  providing  accommodation  for  nearly  450  fainilies, 
and  about  350  single  men.  In  the  year  ending  March  1866,  the  net 
rental  on  the  whole  of  this  outlay  was  rather  more  than  4000/., 
sufficient  for  a  dividend  exceeding  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
second  Society  in  date  of  establishment^  that  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of.  the  Labouring  Classes,  had  up  to  the  Slst  December 
1865  expended  rather  more  than  37,000/.,  and  during  the  year  1865 
the  net  rental  was  1600/.,  showing  a  return  of  nearly  4|  per  cent 
The  Metropolitan  Association  has  recently  obtained  a  Government 
loan  of  18,000/.,  imder  the  Labouring  Classes'  DweUing-house  Act  of 
1866,  in  order  to  carry  out  a  project  for  building  at  Penge;  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  having  undertaken  to  carry 
the  workmen  to  and  fro  at  a  charge  of  2$,  per  head  per  week.  The 
same  Association  has  undertaken  to  build  and  manage  an  extensive 
pile  of  model  dwellings  in  Pimlico,  near  the  new  barracks,  Chelsea 
Bridge-road ;  the  Marquis  of  Westminster  finds  the  capital  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Among  the  various  individual  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the 
same  direction  as  those  of  the  two  Societies  which  first  set  the  example, 
one  of  the  most  successful  was  the  rebuilding  of  Cowley-street,  Shad- 
well,  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hilliard,  of  Gray's-inn,  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  Model  Houses;  these  buildings  accommodate  112 
families,  are  always  fully  tenanted,  and  make  a  net  return  of  between 
6  per  ceilt  and  7  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  Five  piles  of  improved 
family  dwellings  in  Grosvenor-mews,  Berkeley-square,  erected  by  Mr. 
John  Newson,  a  builder,  at  a  cost  of  13,200/.,  make  a  return  of  5| 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Appendix  to  the  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Roberts's  work,  some  information  is  added  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Peabody's  princely  gift  to  the  city  of  London  of 
250,000/.,  ''to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  augment  the  comfort  of 
the  poor."  While  leaving  the  utmost  latitude  to  the  trustees  in 
whose  names  the  money  was  invested,  it  was  suggested  by  the  munifi- 
cent donor,  "to  apply  the  fund,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  construction 
of  such  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  as  may  combine,  in  the  ut- 
most possible  degree,  the  essentials  of  healthfulness,  comfort,  social 
enjoyment,  and  economy."  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  trustees 
determined  at  first  to  confine  their  operations  to  this  special  object, 
"  The  improvement  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  of  the  metropolis,"  and 
building  sites  for  five  different  piles  have  been  already  purchased 
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tntuated  respectively  at  Spitalfields,  Islington,  Shadwell,  Chelsea,  and 
Bermondsej.  The  three  first  blocks  of  buildings  were  opened  pre- 
viously to  January  1867^  and  accommodated  more  than  400  families : 
they  were  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Darbishire.  In  pre- 
senting to  the  trustees  his  second  gift  of  100,000/.,  in  order  to  enlai^e 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  fund,  power  was  given  to  purchase 
freehold  sites  in  any  locality  within  ten  miles  from  the  Koyal  Ex- 
change, accessible  by  means  of  railways. 

Mr.  Roberts's  "  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  as  at  present 
revised  and  enlarged,  is  a  most  valuable  hand-book  to  all  those 
interested  in  this  important  subject;  whether  the  architect, 
builder,  or  the  general  public,  from  the  support  of  which  alone  can 
be  expected  any  rapid  extension  of  the  useful  labours  of  existing 
associations  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  The  condition  of 
labourers'  dwellings,  not  in  London  alone,  but  even  more  especially 
in  our  hige  provincial  towns,  cries  loudly  for  more  capital  to  employ 
in  their  improvement.  The  object  is  national,  philanthropic,  and 
fortunately  calls  for  no  sacrifice ;  if  the  public  will  only  show  confi- 
dence and  subscribe  the  necessary  capital,  the  object  will  be  attained, 
and  dividends  as  laige  and  as  safe  as  from  money  in  the  Funds  will 
be  returned,  if  only  ordinary  caution  be  employed  and  full  use  made 
of  past  experience.  A  perusal  of  Mr.  Roberts's  book  cannot  faU  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  cause  in  which  he  and  we  have  laboured 
for  so  many  years. 


VESTRIES  AND  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LABOURING 

CLASSES. 
From  the  ''Public  Health:' 

Besides  the  duties  of  paving  and  lighting,  cleansing  and  watering 
the  streets,  and  bringing  all  available  palliatives  to  the  evils  which 
result  to  the  poor  from  overcrowding,  there  is  plainly  a  higher  and 
more  important  duty  for  municipalities,  corporations,  and  vestries  to 
perform.  As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  their  chief  aim  ought 
now  to  be,  in  the  interest  no  less  of  the  ratepayers  than  of  humanity, 
to  remove,  as  far  as  enlightened  sanitary  measures  can,  the  chief  and 
permanent  causes  of  so  much  of  the  distress,  sickness,  and  immorality 
that  weigh  So  heavily  on  most  parishes  in  the  shape  of  workhouses, 
hospitals,  detectives,  and  prisons. 

But  wash-houses,  public  baths,  schools,  and  sermons  can  do  but 
little  towards  improving  the  health  and  morals  of  the  population, 
whUe  so  large  a  portion  of  them  are  huddled  together  in  narrow 
courts  and  alleys,  without  ventilation,  light,  water,  or  drainage,  and 
where  no  attempts  at  cleanliness  and  decency  are  made,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  impracticable, — where  what  is  called  "home,"  is 
merely  a  small,  dark,  pestilential  den,  from  which  the  father  escapes 
to  the  more  attractive  and  scarcely  more  demoralizing  public 
house 
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The  inrhole  problem,  however,  of  eanitary  and  sooial  reform  Hra 
in  Mr.  Geoige  Godwin's  pithy  aphorism — '^Ab  the  homes,  so  the 
people.^' 

Now  that  demolitions  are  proceeding  in  London  at  so  rapid  a  rate ; 
that  prqjndioes  which  were  but  lately  rife  are  quickly  disappearing ; 
that  public  opinion  is  beginning  to  bear  with  unwonted  wei^t  on  the 
subject  of  improved  accommodation  for  the  working  ckksaes;  and 
that  corporations  are  notoriously  on  their  trial,  it  behoves  all  those 
who  are  in  authority  to  bestir  themselves ;  instead  of  meetiiig  the 
evil  with  the  supinenoss  of  despiedr,  or  by  expensive  though  in- 
efifoetual  paUiatives,  they  must  seek  to  clear  their  respective  parishes 
of  those  ho1>*bed8  of  pestilence,  vicCy  and  crime,  erecting  in  their 
stead  buildings  more  suitable  fbr  the  abodes  of  human  beings,  made 
like  ourselves  in  God's  image,  and  equally  possessed  of  body,  soul, 
and  intellect 

Two  systems  of  improved  dwellings  now  stand  prominent  before 
the  public :  1st,  the  separate  tenement  dr  cottage  syst^n,  giving  to 
each  fiunily  a  so-called  separate  house.  This  system  seems  plausible 
at  firat,  and  answere  to  an  old  English  pr^udice,  which,  however, 
%>m  its  aiming  at  impracticable  advantages,  is  now  on  the  wane. 
Lately  has  been  visited  what  may  be  considered  the  most  complete 
and  successful  undertaking  of  the  kind,  the  CiU  Ouvri^e  of  Mulhouse, 
in  France.  The  dwellings  there  consist  of  blocks  of  four  back-to-back 
cottages,  surrounded  by  a  small  plot  of  ground,  divided  into  four 
gardens.  The  first  impression  on  approaching  them  was  decidedly  one 
of  pleasure  ;  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  this  idyllic  feeling  vanished. 
a.  The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  defective,  as  no  direct  current  ofatr 
can  pass  through  them,  h.  Not  only  could  be  found,  in  many  of  the 
houses,  the  overcrowding  by  the  family  greater  than  it  should  be,  but 
the  irrepressible  "  lodger  "  was  introducai,  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the 
rent  (in  one  house  in  whidi  were  two  handsome  grown-up  dau^ters, 
besides  younger  children,  three  men-lodgers  were  found,  who  rented 
one  room  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  their  three  folding  bed- 
steads) ;  and  some  of  the  gardens  were  turned  into  pigsties.  Several 
other  evils  inseparable  from  the  small  tenement  system  were  observed, 
even  in  this  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  it,  erected  where  space  was 
abundant,  and  land  comparatively  cheap.  But  the  strongest  ailment 
that  can  be  adduced  against  the  plan  of  fimall  cottages  is,  that  even 
in  the  provinces  of  England  it  does  not  yield  a  profit  to  the  capital 
expended  on  it,  and  that  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  it  is  simply 
out  ef  the  question,  fix>m  want  of  space  and  from  the  ^buloos  and 
ever-increasing  value  of  land. 

2.  The  other  system,  which  is  gradually  gaining  in  popularity, 
consists  in  erecting  large  and  lofty  blocks  of  dwellings,  in  which 
numerous  advantages  unattainable  in  small  tenements  can  be  con- 
centrated. These  blocks,  while  economizing  space  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  decuplate  its  capabilities,  still  leave  sufficient  space  available 
to  ensure  wide  thoroughfares,  and  will  ultimately  retrieve  Xondon 
from  its  well-merited  reproach  of  ugliness  and  dirt. 
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The  adTantages  of  this  system  are  so  apparent,  that  in  all  serious 
undertakings  it  is  the  only  one  now  adopted.  But  among  the  Tarious 
attempts  made,  particular  attention  of  all  metropolitan  and  provincial 
parish  authorities  should  be  called  to  the  Familisth'o,  or  Workman's 
Home,  of  M.  Ckxiin-Lemaire,  a  large  stove  manufacturer  of  Guise 
(France).  In  sanitary,  educational,  and  every  other  moralizing  con- 
dition, all  who  have  become  acquainted  with  it  agree  that  it  is  unique, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  all  over  the  world. 

The  Familistdre  consists  at  present  of  two  handsome  piles,  to  be 
shortly  followed  by  a  third,  forming  each  of  them  a  parallelogram, 
enclosing  a  court  sheltered  by  a  vast  glazed  roof  or  skylight,  but 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  covering  an  area  of  10,000  square  feet ; 
this  court  serves  as  a  play-ground  for  the  children,  when  not  at 
school,  and  protects  them  from  the  evil  influences  of  rain,  sharp 
winds,  mud,  and  the  still  more  baneful  influences  of  the  street.  The 
buildings,  four  stories  high,  which  surroimd  these  courts,  are  34  feet 
deep,  and  are  divided  at  the  distance  of  every  34  feet  by  a  thick 
partition  wall,  running  from  the  basement  to  the  roof.  Each  division, 
which  thus  contains  above  1100  square  feet,  is  subdivided  into  two 
large  rooms  and  two  smaller  ones,  the  latter  being  diminished  by  a 
small  entrance  hall  between  them,  opening  on  to  an  external  gallery 
or  balcony,  which,  on  each  floor,  nms  round  the  whole  building  inside 
the  court,  and  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  broad  stone  staircase 
at  the  angles.  Each  room  is  provided  with  a  fire-place,  a  laige  closet 
and  cupboards,  and*  from  the  judicious  distribution  of  the  diflerent 
parts,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  each  of  these  divisions  may  be 
used  either  as  a  whole  tenement  for  a  laige  family,  or  as  two  tene- 
ments for  married  couples  with  no  family,  or  with  only  infants. 
Domestic  privacy  is  &r  more  easily  attained  than  in  blocks  of  cottages, 
or  in  lodgings  in  small  houses.  All  the  appliances  necessary  to  health, 
cleanliness,  and  decency  are  here  combined.  Water  in  abundance  is 
brought  to  every  door,  there  being  a  fountain  on  one  side  of  each 
landing,  and  a  dustrshait  on  the  other  to  convey  all  sweepings  and 
kitchen  refuse  to  a  reservoir  in  the  basement,  whence  it  is  every  day 
removed  in  a  cart. 

Cleanliness,  without  which  pure  air  and  light  are  inadequate 
hygienic  agencies,  seems  a  ruling  passion  in  the  Familistdre.  The  care 
of  the  private  dwellings  is  of  course  left  to  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants 
alone;  for  any  interference  in  that  would  be  an  unjustifiable  encroach- 
ment on  individual  liberty ;  but  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  establish- 
ment is  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of  women  recruited 
from  among  the  tenants,  and  who  are  paid  by  the  authorities  for  their 
services.  It  is  their  daily  duty  to  sweep  and  wash  the  courts,  staircases, 
landings,  balconies,  closets,  &o.,  attend  to  the  rooms  of  the  single 
men  who  inhabit  furnished  lodgings  on  the  third  floor,  wash  their 
house  linen,  &o.  ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  this  cleanliness  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  their  homes,  that  after  a  very  short  residence 
iu  them,  the  most  slovenly  gradually  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their 
own  rooms,  and  even  their  persons,  up  to  the  general  level,  a  result 
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to  the  attainment  of  which  the  foontaiiifl^  hatha^  wash-houaesy  and 
other  things  attached  to  the  edifice  offer  every  facility. 

So  much  for  the  physical  side  of  the  questicm.  An  attempt  to 
develope  the  moral  and  intellectual  portions  of  this  admirable  esta- 
blishment would  faa  exceed  the  limits  allowed  for  this  article.  But 
such  is  the  power  of  concentration  and  co-operation,  that  the  advan* 
tages  attainable  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Familistdre  actually 
outstrip  what  is  within  ^e  reach  of  many  well>to-do  tradespeople  in 
a  populous  town.  Annexed  to  the  edifice  is  an  in&nt  nrn'sery,  replete 
with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  meat  delicate  baby,  where  mothers 
can,  before  they  leave  for  their  work,  deposit  their  ohUdren,  knowing 
that  they  will  be  well  oared  for,  and  whwe  they  are  &ee  to  go  at  aU 
hours  to  suckle,  dress,  or  undxeas  them;  they  may  even,  when  con- 
venient, leave  them  there  all  night  Paid  nuraes,  also  recruited  fipom 
the  inhabitanta,  often  the  infimta*  mothera  or  aistexs,  watch  by  turns 
day  and  night  under  profeaaional  inapection.  It  ia  needleaa  to  add 
that  during  the  aix  yeara  it  haa  now  been  in  operation,  the  fearful 
mortality,  ao  prevalent  among  in£Eaita»  haa  dwindled  to  ita  minimum. 
At  about  three  yeani  old  the  children  of  both  aexea  go  to  an  infimt- 
achool  on  the  principle  of  the  kinder-garten^  and  thence  to  the  uj^per 
achool,  where^  until  the  age  of  twelve,  they  are  thcxroughly  taught  all 
that  can  further  their  prDq>ecta  in  life. 

Having  myaelf  examined  both  boys  and  girla^  I  can  conacientioualy 
afi&rm  that  M.  Godin  haa  completely  adved  the  much  vexed  questicMi 
of  popular  education. 

Theae  three  establiahmenta  are  free  to  the  tenants,  the  expenses 
being  defrayed  out  of  the  rents.  It  may  here,  however,  be  mentioned 
that  education  is  made  compulsory.  One  regulation  alone,  beyond 
that  of  paying  their  rent,  in  any  way  interferea  with  the  most 
absolute  freedomof  the  tenants ;  in  all  other  respects  M.  Godin,  from 
the  beginning,  trusted  implicitly  to  the  moraliang  influence  of  the 
aurroumlings ;  and  experience  haa  fully  realised  hia  expectations. 
But  he  deniea  to  hia  tenaiita  the  ri^t  of  leaving  their  children  to 
grow  up  in  idleneaa  and  ignorance,  to  become  in  after  life  a  curae  to 
them  and  a  burthen  to  themaelvea  and  society.  The  instruction  at 
the  infant  and  upper  schools  is  gratuitous,^  bat  absence  from  school 
without  sufficient  excuse,  eiqposes  the  parents  to  a  fine  of  one  penny 
for  every  day's  infraction. 

It  is  truly  interesting  to  witness  the  assembling  of  the  diildren 
every  morning,  in  the  covered  court,  to  the  sound  of  the  bell,  the 
boys  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  the  other;  then,  headed  by  the  teachers, 
marching  cheerfiilly  uuoder  their  mothers*  eyes  to  the  schools,  which 
are  in  a  separate  building  opposite  the  Familistdre. 

As  a  proof  that  the  accounts  given  are  not  exaggerated,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  may  be  quoted  from  notes  by  Mr.  Henry  Roberta, 
architect,  to  whom,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  the  ^Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working 
Glaasea,"  London  owea  so  many  of  its  model  lodging-houses : — 

**  The  expectationa  raised  by  the  accounta  I  had  aeen  of  the  several 
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educational  departments  of  the  Familistdre — ^that  for  babes  in  cradles, 
for  infants  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  years  of  age,  and  children  from 
six  to  eight,  as  well  as  the  upper  school,  in  the  whole  containing 
about  230  juveniles,  of  a  population  at  present  numbering  about  800 
persons,  men,  women  and  children  included,  were  most  folly  realized." 
— 2%e  Labourtri  Friend. 

Baths,  wariinhouses,  magasines  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  <fea,  at  wholesale  prices,  a  restaurant  where 
food  may  be  purchased  already  cooked,  or  consumed  on  the  spot,  a 
library,  a  casino  for  the  recreation  of  the  men,  where  conferences  are 
held  weekly  for  the  instruction  of  adults,  all  form  most  interesting 
and  useful  acyuncts  to  liie  establishment  A  self-governed  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  consisting  of  about  eighly  performers,  recruited 
solely  among  the  tenants,  imd  including  M.  Godin's  son,  but  under 
the  direction  of  a  professional  leader,  adds  immensely  to  the  charms 
of  the  place. 


THE  FITTINGS  OF  COTTAGES. 

From  «  The  BuUderr 

A  Lady,  dating  frvm  Quebec,  fie^vours  us  with  some  observations  on 
the  planning  and  fittmgs  of  economical  dwellings  for  working  men. 
We  print  the  portion  relating  more  particularly  to  the  second  part  of 
the  subject : — ^It  has  been  proposed  by  some  architects,  who  carried 
their  ideas  of  economising  space  to  an  extreme,  to  make  the  vacancy 
under  bedsteads  available  by  having  drawers  to  slide  under  the  bed. 
This  is  by  no  means  advisable.  The  space  beneath  the  bedstead,  for 
the  sake  of  health  as  well  as  of  cleanliness,  should  be  open,  and  daily 
subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  broom. 

In  domestic  arclidtecture  it  has  been  much  the  fashion  of  late  to 
have  no  closets.  This  omission  entails  much  expense  on  the  occupants 
of  houses,  and  is  eventually  injurious  to  the  landlords,  as  bringing  in 
and  out  large  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  presses  and  wanlrobes,  can 
seldom  be  done  without  damage  to  the  walls.  The  open  dressers,  so 
ornamental  with  their  rows  of  plates  and  dishes,  have  generally  given 
way  before  the  swarms  of  flies  which  seem  ever  to  increase  and 
multiply ;  and  although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  presence  of  these 
insects  is  so  beneficial  in  some  respects  that  Europeans  in  New 
Zealand  carry  them  in  boxes  to  localities  where  they  were  formerly 
unknown;  yet,  whatever  their  qualities  may  be,  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
things  as  much  as  possible  from  their  touch,  and  to  this  end  closets  in 
kitchens  are  indispensable.  Closets  are  more  easily  cleansed  than 
drawers ;  and  it  was  no  improvement  in  finishing  to  expel  the  old- 
fashioned  linings,  which  formed  a  defenoe  against  the  entrance  of 
vermin.  Closets  are  convenient  even  in  the  dining-rooms  of  the 
opulent ;  they  are  rtquitUes  in  the  apartments  of  the  working-classes. 
In  sleeping-rooms,  the  closet  should,  if  possible,  be  lai^  enough  to 
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stand  m,  have  rows  of  shelves  transversely  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling,  at  the  sides,  with  a  long  shelf  lengthways,  under  which  should 
be  rows  of  pegs.  If  recesses  by  the  fire-places  do  not  admit  of  closets 
in  the  kitchen,  they  should  be  put  up  as  fixtiures. 

The  problem  how  to  dispose  of  what  may  be  tenned  the  refuse  of 
human  life  is  a  disagreeable  but  most  important  one.  The  waste  in 
cookery  and  preparing  food  may  be  reduced  by  good  management : 
rags  may  be  kept  for  the  rag-gatherer ;  bones,  and  fragments  of  metal 
and  crockery,  which  so  frequently  disfigure  the  roadsides,  may  be 
given  to  collectors  of  such  things;  but  still  there  must  be  refuse, 
there  must  be  a  dunghill,  and  this,  with  other  nuisances^  should  be 
removed  at  short  intervals  to  serve  for  manure. 

Doubtless,  those  houses  should  be  most  healthy  that  have  no  drains 
passing  under  them,  as  the  vapours  and  bad  air  fail  not  to  penetrate 
above,  and  the  most  costly  appliances  of  luxury  do  not  always  obviate 
such  inconveniences;  but  round  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  without 
care,  damp  and  dirt  gather  fiaist,  and  the  question  still  remains  how  to 
dispose  of  the  waste  water  without  a  sixik  or  waste-pipe.  Can  it  be 
safely  suffered  to  be  thrown  out  into  the  yard  or  the  field,  and  suffered 
like  the  rain  to  permeate  the  soil  1  Perhaps  a  small  tUed  drain,  to 
carry  off  soaped  and  greasy  water,  is  as  good  a  way  as  can  be  devised 
to  keep  the  surroundhigs  of  the  houses  of  the  working-classes  dry. 

A  labouring  man  who  has  to  leave  hojne  early,  and  at  a  regular 
hour,  requires  a  meal  speedily  and  comfortably  prepared;  when  he 
returns,  he  wants  refreshment  and  repose  in  comfort.  Now,  very  few 
articles  are  required  for  actual  comfort,  and  every  article  not  neoessaiy 
for  personal  convenience  and  enjoyment  gives  trouble,  and  is  in  the 
way,  when  there  is  only  one  pair  of  hands  to  keep  all  in  order.  In 
selecting  furniture  what  is  strong  and  durable  should  be  chosen. 
Cleanliness  is  the  grand  element  of  comfort;  and  unpainted  wood 
being  most  easy  to  keep  clean,  is  the  nicest  for  the  living-room. 
Wooden-seated  chairs  wear  best,  and  are  the  healthiest.  The 
little  round  claw-table  is  pretty,  and  suitable  for  the  mother^s  after- 
noon work;  but  it  must  not  supersede  the  deal-table,  4ft.  long, 
indispensable  for  meals,  for  the  preparation  of  food,  and  for  ironing. 
Bedsteads,  with  laths  that  can  occasionally  be  taken  out  and  washed, 
are  preferable  to  those  with  ticks  or  close  boards.  Curtains  are  quite 
unnecessary.  In  the  climate  of  England  hair  mattresses  are  more  to 
be  recommended  than  wool  mattresses,  or  any  mixtures  of  Jlock^  but 
ticks  filled  with  straw,  and  pillows  stuffed  with  chaff,  are  very  good. 
Fine  shavings  make  excellent  beds.  Where  the  father  or  the  boys 
have  the  valuable  knack  of  carpentering,  a  few  boards  and  two  or 
tliree  barrels  can  be  made  very  serviceable.  A  bedstead  can  soon  be 
knocked  together ;  one  barrel  can  serve  as  a  washhand  stand,  another 
as  a  side  table ;  a  barrel  can  be  cut  into  two  seats  for  children,  and  a 
barrel  can  be  made  into  a  commodious  arm-chair,  and  with  a  little 
ingenuity  made  to  look  welL  For  the  floors,  cleanliness  is  the  best 
ornament ;  and  to  insure  this,  it  is  not  requisite  that  a  woman  should 
go  down  on  her  knees  to  scrub.  The  process  of  cleaning  the  floor  may 
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be  rapidly  and  effeotually  performed  with  an  iron  mop.  The  only 
coyeringB  requisite  are  large  mats  at  the  doors,  and  rugs  before  the 
fire-place  and  by  the  side  of  beds.  Tin  kettles  and  saucepans  are  less 
durable  than  iron,  but  far  more  expeditious  in  cooking,  especially  in 
boiling  water.  Dwellings  thus  arranged,  with  as  much  space  as  is 
possible  for  the  living-rooms,  and  as  few  articles  of  furniture  as  will 
Bufiice  for  oonyenience,  have  a  better  appearance,  and  will  be  found 
more  healthy,  cleanly,  and  comfortable  than  the  confined  and  encum- 
bered rooms  in  which  the  working  classes  usually  live. 


LONDON  LABOURERS'  DWELLINGS  SOCIETY. 

At  the  thirteenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  last  week^ 
the  directors  presented  their  report  for  the  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 3l8t,  and  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annimi, 
free  of  income-tax,  was  declared.  The  capital  of  the  Society  now 
amounts  to  31,900/. ;  the  sinking  fund  (for  the  redemption  of  the 
leasehold  property  of  the  Society)  to  927/. ;  and  the  reserve  fund  (for 
the  equalisation  of  dividends,  or  extraordinary  expenses)  to  3987/.,  of 
which  sum  1500/.  are  deposited  at  interest  in  order  to  provide  the 
means  of  purchasing  temporarily  at  par  any  shares  that  a  member 
may  from  unforeseen  circumstances  wish  to  realize. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  POOR 

Mr.  Thomas  Webster,  Q.C.,  has  read  a  paper  on  ''The  Industrial  and 
Profitable  Employment  of  the  Casual  and  Destitute  Poor,!*  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Economy  and  Trade  of  the  Social  Science 
Association ;  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  C.B.,  in  the  chair.  The  remedy 
for  the  admitted  shortcomings  and  evils  of  the  present  system  which 
he  proposed  was  that  which  proved  effective  in  Lancashire,  and  was 
frequently  had  recourse  to  by  the  Governments  of  Continental  coun- 
tries, namely,  a  provision  of  work  and  wages  for  the  unemployed.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  most  inconsistent  at  the  same  time  to  be  squandering 
millions  in  poor-rates  and  punishment^  which  produced  no  return,  and 
leaving  useful  works  which  were  demanding  execution  all  over  the 
country  undone,  which  would  prove  a  source  of  additional  national 
wealth  and  advantage,  employ  industrial  energy,  and  be  actually 
Temunerative.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  that  a  society  be  formed 
for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  to  be  assisted  by  a  Government 
grant  of  public  money,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  cany  on  its  operations 
on  a  sufficient  scale,  and  that  the  Society,  under  its  Act  of  Parliament, 
should  have  oompiUsory  power  to  take  certain  land  for  reclamation, 
on  the  usual  terms  of  compensation  to  owners;  that  labourers  be 
then  employed  in  large  numbers,  lodged  in  temporaiy  buildings  to  be 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and,  if  necessaiy,  fed  and  clothed  by  the 
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Society.     Something  also  mnat  be  done  for  those  who  are  not  able- 
bodied^  for  women  and  children. 


MR.  PEABODVS  GIFT. 

Thb  following  resulta  are  shown  in  buildings  at  Shadwell  and  Isliogton 
for  the  year  1867  :— 
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Spitalfields  and  Islington  hare  been  folly  oooupied.  The  annud 
expenses  are  ta^es,  rates,  insurance,  alterations,  repairs,  and  collection. 
Fractions  of  IL  are  omitted.  The  net  r^ats  invested  -  annually  at 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  woidd  reproduce  the  whole  original  outlay  in 
twentyHBeven  or  twenty-eight  yean.   (See  Builder  of  22nd  idt) 

T.  H. 


THE  HERTFORD  BUILDING  COMPANY. 

This  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poorer  Classes  has  been  held. 
The  mayor  presided.  Among  those  present  were  Mr.  R.  Dimsdale, 
M.P.y  Baron  Dimsdale,  and  varioiis  other  influential  gentlemen.  The 
report,  which  was  adopted,  showed  that  the  past  yearns  proceedings 
were  satisfactory,  and  that  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  was  available. 
The  paid-up  capital  of  the  Company  was  all  exhausted*  and  they 
possess  at  me  present  time  twenty-six  tenements  and  a  lodging-house. 
They  propose  to  dispose  of  them,  on  a  Benefit  Building  Society  scheme, 
to  working-class  tenants,  payable  in  rent  for  a  given  number  of  years. 
The  financial  afikirs  are  said  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 


LABOURERS'  DWELLINGS  FOR  CROYDON. 

Nkw  buildings  have  just  been  completed  in  a  poor  district  of  this 
town,  and  are  now  open  to  receive  tenants.    They  have  much  less  of 
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the  barrack  style  of  architecture  than  usual.  There  are  nmetj-two 
rooms,  divided  into  tenements  of  from  one  to  three  rooms,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  outset. 
The  single  rooms  are  much  in  request  by  those  who  are  unable  to  pay 
for  more,  or  whose  families  do  not  I'equire  more.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  rooms,  and  it  i^pears  that  the  benevolent  projectors  will 
receive  a  dividend,  as  well  as  do  great  good  to  the  working  classes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Each  living-room  is  provided  with  an  oven  and 
large  cupboard,  and  every  room  has  a  fire-place ;  by  this  and  other 
means  the  ventilating  arrangements  are  admirable.  Provision  is 
made  for  all  tenants  to  place  flowers  in  the  windows,  by  means  of 
baloonets.  Every  landing  has  a  laige  sink  and  water-tap  ;  also  they 
are  provided  with  a  dust-shaft.  The  whole  of  the  stone  staircases  and 
landings  are  lighted  with  gas.  A  washhouse,  with  six  boilers  and 
large  drying-ground,  is  provided.  There  is  also  a  large  or  common 
room  in  the  centre  of  the  buildings,  where  the  various  agencies  con- 
nected with  the  poor  may  be  carried  on.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Beck  and  Lee,  of  Finsbuiy-cirous, 
by  Messrs.  Colls  and  Son,  the  builders,  of  28,  Mooi^te-street,  and 
C^mberwelL 


Subtcnptioni  and  DoncUums  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
3U  of  March,  1868. 
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8,  d. 
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NOTICE. 

All  such  articles  as  may  bear  upon  the  sabject  of  the  Improvement 
of  the  Conditioii  of  the  Labouring  Classes  will  be  thaiikfollj  re- 
ceived^  with  the  view  of  their  bemg  inserted  in  this  Magazine^ 
either  from  Subscribers,  or  from  any  other.  Friends,  who  may 
desire,  in  this  manner,  to  assist  in  helping  forward  so  important 
an  object* 

All  cheques  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Society  must  be  crossed 
with  the  names  of  their  Bankers,  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and 
Co. ;  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  to  tiie  Secretary,  Mr. 
Charles.  Payne.  . 

It  is  requested  that  all  communications  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles.  Payne,  Secretary. 


Printed  by  William  M.  Waits,  at  his  Office,  No.  80,  OnyH-lnn  Boad,  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  published  by 
CuABLKS  Paths,  at  No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,  where  all 
communications  are  to  be  addressed.~So]d  by  Seeley,  Fleet-street;  Nisbet  and  Co. 
Bcrpeii-Btrest;  and  J.  W.  Pafker,  Strand,  London.— 4^  1, 1869. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

The    General    Committee'  met   on   Wednesday^  the  5th  of 
August 

Present — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair;  John 
Sperling, Esq. ;  The  Rev.  J.  6.  Owen ;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.; 
The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  10th  of  June  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Conway  and  the  Rev. 
C  Capel  Cure,  consenting  to  serve  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Society. 

Their  nomination  was  confirmed  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Sub-Committees  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
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For  Finance : — John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  ; 
William  Long,  Esq.;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.;  George 
Arbuthnot,  Esq.;  Robert  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  James 
Maxwell,  Esq.;  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell.    ^ 

For  Special  Business  and  Management: — William  Long,  Esq.; 
John  Sperlmg  Esq. ;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  Alexander 
Ha]dane,.Esq. ;  William  James  MaxweU,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Report  of  the  Society^s  Dwellings 
and  Lodging  Houses,  which  continue  well  tenanted.  The  Sani- 
tary condition  of  the  Houses  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Ck>mmittee  the  Suffolk  Prize 
Cottages  Scheme,  presented  for  the  acceptance  and  use  of  the 
Society  by  William  Long,  Esq. 

Besides  carefully  done  diagrams,  the  Scheme  contains  estimates 
and  other  useful  particulars. 

^  The  thanks  of  the  Committee  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Long  for 
his  present. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspon- 
dents r— ' 

J.  Davies,  Esq.,  Worcester ;  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edleston,  Gains- 
ford  Vicarage,  Darlington;  Dr.  Greenhill,  Hastings;  Edwin 
Lankester,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure ;  Dr.  S.  Gibbon, 
Medical  0£Bcer  of  Health  of  the  Holborn  District;  R.  Reynolds 
Rowe,  Esq.,  Cambridge ;  L.  M.  Job,  Esq.,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea ; 
Messrs.  Nuckolds  and  King,  Saffron  Walden ;  R.  Comthwaite, 
Esq.,  Skipton,  Sunderland;  Joseph  Potts,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Sunder- 
land. 

The  routine  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Committee 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  7th  of  October. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Slreatham^streety  Bloomibury. — The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
continue  fully  tenanted. 

Portpool'lane. — The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  single  women,  two  only  are  at  present  empty. 

At  the  Public  IVashhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4835. 
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The  Renovated  Dwellings  for  Families,  fFild^court,  Drury^ 
lane,  have  only  one  room  empty. 

TyndalTs  buildings,  Grag's^Inn-lane.—Ot  the  87  rooms  in  this 
court,  17  are  at  present  untenanted.  The  Tenants  are  nearly 
all  of  the  lower  class,  and  many  of  them  have  left  for  the  harvest 
and  hop-picking  season;  the  number  of  rooms  unoccupied  have 
therefore  been  above  the  usual  average. 

The  Lodging-house  for  40  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
33  nightly  inmates. 

Clark' s-buildings,  St.  GileS'in-the-Fields.-^These  renovated 
dwellings  for  82  Families  have  two  rooms  empty. 

George-street  Lodgiruf-house  for  104  Single  Men.— The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  90. 

Hatton-garden  House,  for  54  Single  Men. — The  average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  50. 

Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  79. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  Houses  is  reported  good. 


WINDSOR   ROYAL    SOCIETY. 

(UMITED.) 
8IXTBBNTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  MAY,  1868. 

Your  Directors,  in  bringing  before  the  Shareholders  their  Report  at 
tLe  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Year  of  the  Society's  operations,  have  the 
gxatification  of  assuring  the  proprietors  that  the  afiiurs  of  the  Society 
are  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition. 

At  the  last  GenemL  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders  a  Resolution  was 
poased  authorising  the  Directors  to  borrow  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  the  sum  of  3000Z.^  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  operations  of  the  Society.  Your  Directors  were  gratified  by  the 
confidence  then  reposed  in  them,  and  were  most  anxious  to  carry  out 
that  Resolution,  and  accordingly  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  select 
an  eligible  site  on  which  could  be  erected  a  Block  of  Buildings,  con- 
taining every  comfort  and  convenience,  for  twenty-foiur  families  of  the 
Workmg  Classes. 

Your  Directors,  however,  regret  that  the  labours  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee were  unavailing,  inasmuch  as  they  found  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  appropriate  piece  of  ground  which  was  not  already  occupied 
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by  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  would  have  been  such  as  to  render  the 
contemplated  Block  of  Buildings,  unremunerative.  Added  to  this 
cause^  your  Directors  found  that  diiring  the  past  year  a  laige  number 
of  Cottages  had  been  erected  in  the  parish  of  dewer,  and  also  in  the 
borough  of  New  Windsor,  which,  competing  with  the  Cottages  belong- 
ing to  your  Society,  have  thus  supplied  in  a  great  measure  the  want 
of  accommodation  which  existed  last  year.  Under  these  circumstances 
your  Directors  have  paused  in  availing  themselves  of  the  Resolution 
for  extending  the  operations  of  the  Society. 

Tour  Directors  have  agreed  to  purchase  the  freehold  iuterest  in  the 
Corporation  Land,  now  held  on  lease  for  a  term  of  seventy-five  years, 
from  the  29th  of  September,  1853,  at  a  ground  rent  of  71.  per  annum, 
for  the  sum  of  450^.  This  sum  they  felt  was  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  but  still  it  was  felt  judicious  to 
acquire  it  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  property  of  the  Society. 
In  the  arrangement  with  the  Corporation  your  Directors  found  it 
necessary  to  devote  a  small  triangular  piece  of  land  to  public  pur* 
poses,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Corporation. 

There  is  still  a  loan  of  800^.  due  by  the  Society,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  liquidated  during  the  next  year. 

The  Directors  propose  to  pay  off  this  loan,  and  also  to  provide  for 
the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Corporation  by  the  sale  of 
land :  and  they  have  already  agreed  to  sell  that  on  the  south  side  of 
Grove  Road  for  900Z.  They  anticipate  that  the  other  land  which  can 
be  disposed  of  will  realise  a  further  sum  of  900/. :  so  that  the  estimate 
given  in  the  last  Report  of  the  unsold  land  will  be  more  than  realized. 

The  Capital  and  Revenue  Accounts  are  appended  to  this  Report, 
and  will  show  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Society. 

The  disposable  balance  of  ibSL  10<.  9  Jd  on  Revenue  Account  will 
enable  your  Du*ectors  to  reconmiend  a  Dividend  of  5  per  cent,  free 
of  Income  Tax,  and  cany  231,  9«.  lOj^d,  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

Your  Directors  feel  bound  again  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
generous  manner  in  which  the  income  from  the  shares  of  his  Royal 
Higlmess  the  Prince  Consort,  and  of  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Reid,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Donation  Fund. 

The  Directors  who  retire  by  rotation  are  Major-Geueral  F.  H.  Sey- 
mour, Rev.  Seymour  Neville,  Henry  DarviU,  Esq.,  and  C.  S.  Cantrell, 
Esq.,  who  are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  Directors  cannot  close  their  Report  without  again  thanking 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Chamberlain  for  the  valuable  services  they  have 
rendered  as  Auditors  of  the  Society's  Accounts. 

Francis  H.  Seymour,  Chairman, 
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General  StatemefU  of  the  A  fairs  of  the  Windsor  Royal  Society. 

(limited.) 

March  25,  1868. 

DONATION  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

»^-  £  *.   d. 

To  Balance  from  last  year I  17    9 

To  Donations—  ... 

The  Trustees  of  His  late  Royal  Highness  the 

Prince  Consort 10    0    0 

The  Dean  of  Windsor 5    0    0 

Miss  A.  M.  Beid 7  10    0 

isaiaooe ,       ,       .       0  12    3 

£25    0    0 

<^^-  £    i.  d. 

By  Secretary's  Salary 25    0    0 

.      (Signed)    H.  D.  >:£8KiNE,  % 

Chables  S.  Cantrell,  [Directors, 
Hesbt  Dabvill,  I 

(Sisned)    John  V.  Coopbb,        l   .   ... 

Thos.  Chamberlain,  H'^^'*'- 

•FBiNCis  H.  SiYMOUE,  Chairman. 


PBOPRIETORS*  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

®f.  1.— Capital.  £      ,.  <j. 

To  amount  of  Shares  paid  up,  AS  last  year 8700    0    0 

„  Loan   .        .        . 800    0    0 

£9500    0    0 

^'*  '  £       9.  d. 

By  Purchase  Account,  as  last  year   .       .       .  1302    4    1 

Land  sold  .  .      '.    150  10    0 

Less  carried  to  Rerenue  Account     .       .      64  10    0 

86    0    0 

By  BnUding  Account:-  ^^'^    ^    ^ 

Conrersion  of  Church  Street  Lodging  House,  as 

last  year 577    4    4 

Cottages,  &c.,  as  last  yeajr 6331    7    2 

NoBTH*s  Lani  Loooino  House, 
As  last  year. .        549    8    9| 
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Allek's  Cottaoes. 

As  last  year 763  13    0 

8221  12  3} 

By  HUcellaneoas  Payments,  as  last  year 3  17  1 

„  Balance 59    6  64 

£9500    0    0 
2.— RsvsHUi. 

Sr.  Hetrlptfl.  £     9.  d. 

To  Balance  from  last  year 381  13    8 

„  Profit  Land  Sold,  roted  at  General  Meetine .       .  64  1 0    0 

446    3    8 

COTTAOES. 

To  Rents  receired  in  the  year '  .       ..    557  17  10) 

LAND. 

To  Ditto 22     1  10 

LODOINO  HOUSE,  CBVECB  STBEIT. 

To  Ditto 49  15    0 

„  Gas  charged  to  Tenants       .       .       •       •       •  3  12    0 

53    7    0 

LOSOISO  BOUSE,  E0STB*8  LAKE. 

To  Bents  receiTcd  in  the  year 43    1    6 

ALLEH*8  COTTAOES. 

To  Bents  receiyed  during  the  year    .       •       •       .       •       •       •     78  11    0 


£1200    2  104 

Cr«  Ipasmenfs.  £     «.  d. 

Dindeod  declined  May  1867 435    0    0 

Surplus  Berenae  1866-679  carried  to  Beserre   .       .  11    3    8 

446    3    8 

COTTAOES. 

Bates  and  Taxes 115  14    4 

Gas 7    8    2 

Printing 376 

Bepairs 80    6    7 

Commission 22    6    4 

Finallnstalment  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Contract,  and  Interest  19  12    2 

198  15    1 

LAND. 

Bent 6  17    8 

Bates  and  Taxes 2    7    6 

Commission      .        . 0178 

.  -: 10    2  10 
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CBUKCH  SIBBXT  LODGING  BOOSE. 

loBurance « 

Kent 

Bates  and  Taxes 

Gas 

Printing  !!!!!!!!! 
Commission 


59 


NORTH  8  LANE  LODGING  HOUSE. 


Insnranoe 
Bates  and  Taxes 
Bepairs    . 
Printing  . 
Commission 


1  1 

0 

0  10 

0 

11  18 

0 

0  14 

0 

0  17 

0 

0  15 

6 

1  19 

9 

0  15 

0 

7  0 

6 

3  9 

1 

0  13 

6 

1  13 

8 

17  15    3 


13  11    9 


'  ALLEN  8  COTTAGES. 

Insurance 0  19    6 

Bates 854 

Bepairs    . 12    6 

Printing 0  15    6 

Commission 3    2  10 

Incidental  Disbarsements 2    5    0 

Interest  Aocount 33  12  10 

Bent  of  Office 5    0    0 

Balance 


14    5    8 


40  17  10 

741 

458 

13  1 

10  9i 

'  1200 

2  lOi 

BESEBVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Br.  £     s.   d. 

To  amount  from  last  year 182    6    2^ 

„  Surplos  Income  of  1866-7 1138 

£193    9  10| 


(Signed)    H.  D.  Esskine,  ) 

Charles  S.  Cantrell,  V  Directors. 
Henrt  Darvill,  J 


^^'^*"  'TrJcrijii.«.}^«^«»«- 


Francis  H.  Sbthour,  Chairman. 
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ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

AS8ST8.*  '•£«.</. 

Land ,        .        .        .        .        .  1216    4  I 

CotUges .'.•...        .  6381     7  2 

Lodginfr-houie,  Church  Street '  .     *  .  577    4  4 

Ditto,  North's  Lane         .        .        •        .      ' 549    8  91 

Allen's  Cottages •  .        .     •  .       .       .  763  12  0 

Ca»h .        .      •  .        .        .    694    3  84 

Sundries 2  17  1 

£10,134  17    2 


IIABltlTIES.  £       8.     d, 

J.  A.  Arbnthnot,  Esq.,  Loan    .        .       •        .        •        .        ...    8.00    0    0 
To  Balance 93134  17    2 


£10,134  17    2 


MODEL  HOUSES  AT  OXFORD. 
Oxford,  June  19. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  General  KnoUys  and  his  Excellency 
M.  de  Bulow^  the  Danish  Minister,  and  their  suites,  visited  the  new 
Buildings  for  the  Labouring  Classes  which  are  in  the  coiirse  of  erec- 
tion in  St.  Thomas's  parish.  In  this  district  were  the  most  dilar 
pidated  courts  and  the  poorest  population  of  Oxford.  The  pro- 
perty had  been  all  let  under  the  old  ecclesiastical  tenure  of  leases 
for  a  term  of  forty  years  ;  but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  had  their  attention  drawn  to  this  pro- 
perty, and  determined  upon  no  longer  continuing  the  old  system  of  re- 
newing these  leases,  and,  on  their  expiring,  they  commenced  the  erec- 
tion of  a  series  of  model  buildings  from  the  design  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Burton,  their  architect.*  The  first  block  is  now  com- 
plete, and  contains  thirty  sets  of  dwellings,  each  a  complete  house  in 
itself.  They  are  approached  by  four  staircases,  and  all  of  them  have 
a  sitting-room,  one,  two,  or  three  bedrooms,  a  scullery,  a  water  closet, 
a  coal  place,  and  a  larder.  They  have  a  distinct  water  service,  uncon- 
nected with  the  closet  supply,  and  a  shaft  runs  from  each  scullery,  into 
which  dust  and  other  refuse  may  be  swept 

Their  Royal  Highnesses,  after,  examining  one  of  the  old  houses 
having  the  lease  still  unexpired,  and  also  those  now  partially  pulled 
down,  inspected  the  exterior  of  the  block,  and  then  several  of  the 

•  These  buildingiB  are  another  instance  in  which  there  are  open  staircases  and 
galleries,  similar  to  those  which  formed  the  leading  feature  in  the  Prince  Consort's 
Model  Houses,  at  the  Exhibition  in  1851. 

Although  not  so  imposing  or  so  lofty  as  some  of  the  pilei  of  dwelliogs  on  the 
same  mo£l  which  haTe  been  raised  in  the  metropolis,  particularly  that  in  Tiie  Mall, 
near  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  they  deserve  commendation  for  an  effectiTe,  yet 
inexpensive  style  of  architecture. 
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rooms  on  one  of  the  stairoases.  They  inquired  into  the  details  of  the 
rooms,  the  rents,  the  number  of  persons  accommodated  in  each  of  the 
series,  and  all  the  particulars  of  the  drainage,  fixtures,  arrangements 
for  cooking,  washing,  diying,  ^. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  well  known,  has  paid  great  attention  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  as  his  father,  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  had  done,  and  has  erected  a  laige  number  of  admirable  cot- 
tages on  the  Sandringham  estate.  His  knowle(^e  of  the  subject 
made  him  doubtless  desirous  to  leam  what  was  the  system  in  favour 
in  Oxford,  where  so  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  in  progress. — 
(From  the  Times,  June  20,  1868.) 


THE  ARTISANS*  DWELUNGS  ACT. 

Amongst  the  measures  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Session,  was  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Torrens,  one  of  the 
members  for  Finsbury,  having  for  its  object  to  provide  better  dwell- 
ings for  artisans  and  labourers.  The  following  correct  analysis  of  its 
contents  will,  no  doubt,  be  welcome  to  our  readers. 

The  object  of  the  Act,  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  is  "  to  make 
provision  for  taking  down  or  improving  dwellings  occupied  by  work- 
ing men  and  their  families  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  better  dwellings  for  such  persons 
instead  thereof."  The  Act  states  the  places  in  which  it  is  to  be  put 
in  force,  and  provides  that  no  place  is  to  be  included  the  population  of 
which,  according  to  the  census  for  the  time  being  in  force,  is  less  than 
10,000.     The  Act  extends  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

If  in  any  place  to  which  the  Act  applies  there  is  no  officer  of  health, 
the  local  authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  to 
appoint  such  an  officer  forthwith,  and  pay  him  a  salary  out  of  the  local 
rate.  The  power  of  removal  is,  subject  to  the  same  approval,  vested  in 
the  same  authority.  If  this  officer  find  any  premises  in  a  state  danger- 
ous to  health,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation,  he  is  to  report 
the  fact  to  the  local  authority.  This  report  is  to  be  in  writing,  and 
is  to  be  referred  to  a  surveyor  or  engineer,  who  shall  examine  and  re- 
port the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  point  out  the  remedy;  stating  whether 
the  evil  can  be  remedied  by  structural  alterations,  or  whether  the 
building  or  any  part  ought  to  be  demolished.  The  local  authority  is 
to  give  copies  of  both  reports  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  with  notice 
of  a  time  and  place  for  the  consideration  thereof.  The  owner  may 
attend  and  state  his  objections,  if  any,  to  the  reports,  or  either  of 
them,  including  an  objection  that  the  works  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  person,  or  at  the  public  expense.  The  local 
authority  shall  make  an  order  in  writing,  subject  to  appeal  If  the 
order  be  one  overruling  the  objections,  the  local  authority,  if  deemed 
necessary,  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  a  plan  and  specification  of  the 
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works  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  The  clerk  of  the  local  authority  is 
to  give  notice  to  the  owner  that  the  plan  and  estimate  are  ready,  and 
the  owner  may  inspect  and  transcribe  the  same  without  charge.  The 
owner  may  state  objections  to  plan  or  estimate  within  three  weeks^ 
and  is  to  attend  at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by  the  local  authority,  to 
stistain  such  objections;  and  if  he  show  that  his  objection  is  good,  the 
plan  or  estimate  shall  be  amended.  An  appeal  from  the  lo<»l  autho- 
rity lies  to  Quarter  Sessions,  but  the  appellant  must  give  notice  in 
writing  of  appeal  within  one  month  after  the  making  of  the  (oder 
appealed  from.  He  must  state  in  writing  the  grounds  of  the  appeal, 
and  enter  into  security  to  try  the  appeal  and  to  abide  by  the  order  of 
the  court  appealed  to,  paying  such  costs  as  may  be  awarded.  If  there 
be  not  time  for  the  notice  mentioned  above,  the  appeal  is  to  be  made 
to  the  following  quarter  sessions.  At  the  hearing  at  quarter  sessions 
the  grounds  of  appeal  are  to  be  strictly  confined  to  those  set  forth  in 
the  notice.  The  Court  may,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  state  a 
case  for  the  opinion  of  a  superior  court.  No  work  is  to  be  done  under 
any  order  pending  the  prosecution  of  any  appeal.  If  the  point  on 
which  the  owner  relies  be  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  state  of 
the  premises,  he  must  give  notice  of  his  appeal,  and  of  the  grounds 
thereof,  to  the  person  or  parish  alleged  by  him  to  be  liable,  and  such 
person  or  parish  may  appear  and  be  heard  against  their  alleged  liability. 
If  the  load  authority  shall  decide  that  such  other  person,  or  sudi 
parish,  is  liable,  they  shall  send  copies  of  the  reports  to  such  person  or 
parish,  and  shall  appoint  a  time  for  hearing  such  parties.  When  all 
the  parties  are  before  them  they  shall  make  such  order  as  they  deem 
just,  and  the  order  shall  be  subject  to  appeal,  as  the  case  stated  aboTe. 
Whenever  four  or  more  householders  living  in  or  near  to  any  street 
shall,  in  writing,  represent  to  the  officer  of  health,  that  in  or  near  that 
street  any  premises  are  in  a  state  dangerous  to  health,  so  as  to  be  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  he  is  bound  to  inspect  the  premises  and  report 
thereon ;  but  even  if  no  such  representation  is  made,  he  is  not  excused 
from  inspecting  the  premises  and  reporting  thereon.  If  the  local 
authority  shall  refuse  or  shall  neglect  for  three  months  to  take  any 
steps  to  put  the  Act  in  force,  the  householders  who  signed  the  repre- 
sentation may  address  the  secretary  of  state,  who  may  compel  the  local 
authority  to  proceed.  When  the  order  of  the  local  authority  is  served 
on  the  owner,  he  must,  within  three  months  (or,  in  case  of  appeal, 
within  one  month  after  the  appeal  shall  have  been  heard  and  decided 
upon)  signify  to  the  local  authority  whether  he  is  willing  to  execute 
the  required  works,  and  where  two  or  more  shall  so  signify,  then  the 
right  of  efifecting  the  works  shall  be  given  to  the  person  whose  owner- 
ship is  earliest  in  title.  Notice  by  the  local  authority  shall  be  served 
on  the  owner  or  an  inmate  of  his  place  of  residence  or  of  business,  if 
such  place  of  residence  or  of  business  be  within  the  district  of  such 
local  authority;  otherwise  notice  may  be  sent  in  a  registered  letter, 
addressed  to  the  owner,  wherever  he  may  reside  or  have  his  place  of 
business.  If  the  owner's  residence  or  place  of  business  cannot  be  found, 
the  notice  may  be  left,  addressed  to  the  owner,  with  some  occupier,  or 
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if  there  be  not  an  oooupier,  the  notice  may  be  put  up  on  some  con- 
spicuoos  part  of  the  premises.  The  owner  on  whom  the  local  autho- 
rity shall  have  imposed,  in  the  first  instance,  the  duty  of  executing  the 
work  shall  commence  such  work  within  two  months  from  receiving  the 
order,  and  shall  proceed  diligently  to  complete  the  same  in  conformity 
with  the  specification  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  surveyor  or  engineer 
appointed  by  the  local  authority.  If  he  should  fail  to  do  so,  then  the 
owner  next  in  order  shall  be  required  to  execute  the  said  works,  and, 
in  case  of  his  default,  the  remaining  owners  in  their  order.  If  all 
make  default,  then  the  local  authority  may  order  the  premises  to  be 
shut  up  or  demolished,  or  may  execute  the  work  in  conformity  with 
the  specification.  In  this  last  case  the  expenses,  with  4  per  cent  in- 
terest, are  to  be  charged  as  a  charge  having  priority  over  all  other 
incumbrances,  the  local  authority  being  invested  with  all  the  powers 
conferred  by  law  upon  mortgagees. 

If  the  requirements  of  the  order  involve  the  total  demolition  of  the 
premises,  the  owner  shall  within  three  months  after  service  of  the 
order  proceed  to  take  down  and  remove  the  premises,  and  if  he  fail  to 
do  so,  the  local  authority  shall  take  them  down,  sell  the  materials,  and, 
after  deducting  the  expense,  pay  over  the  balance,  if  any,  to  the 
owner.  If  the  premises  be  at  the  time  subject  to  any  tenancy  from 
year  to  year,  or  for  a  year  or  any  less  term,  the  local  authority  is  to 
give  notice  to  every  tenant,  stating  the  time  at  which  such  tenancy 
shall  be  terminated.  Nothing  in  the  Act  is  to  prejudice  the  rights  of 
any  owner  respecting  the  breach  of  any  covenant  made  with  him  by  a 
tenant ;  so  that  if  an  owner  be  obliged  under  this  Act  to  take  posses- 
sion in  order  to  comply  with  an  order,  his  entry  shall  not  affect  his 
right  to  avail  himself  of  any  breach  which  may  have  occurred  prior  to 
his  taking  possession.  If  the  order  be  that  the  premises  only  require 
improvement,  the  owner  (including  the  owner  of  the  first  estate  of  in- 
heritance), may  take  down  the  premises ;  but  in  such  case  (and  also  in 
the  event  of  the  owner  desiring  to  retain  the  site,)  no  house  injurious 
to  health  shall  be  erected  on  any  part  of  the  site.  If  such  a  house  be 
erected,  the  local  authority  may  order  the  owner  to  abate  or  alter  it, 
and  in  case  of  disobedience  may  do  so  at  the  owner's  expense.  If  there 
be  two  or  more  owners,  one  of  them  may  apply  to  two  justices  should 
the  others  neglect  or  refuse  to  join  in  obeying  an  order,  and  the  jus- 
tices may  empower  such  one  of  the  owners  to  take  possession  of  the 
premises,  and  do  all  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  in  conformity 
with  the  order  which  may  have  been  made.  When  an  owner  has  com- 
pleted required  works,  he  shall  be  Entitled,  on  producing  accounts  and 
vouchers,  to  an  order,  charging  the  premises  with  an  annuity  at  the 
rate  of  61.  for  every  100/.  expended,  payable  for  thirty  years.  Such  a 
charging  order  is  to  have  precedence  over  all  incumbrances  except 
quitrents,  tithe-rent  charges,  and  charges  created  by  the  advance  of 
public  money,  and  shall  be  recoverable  as  if  it  were  a  rent^haige 
under  deed.  Clauses  (into  the  details  of  which  we  need  not  enter,  as 
they  contain  legal  technicalities,)  are  inserted,  providing  for  the  regis- 
tration and  assignment  of  such  charges. 
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All  expeuaes  iucun-ed  by  the  local  authority  in  cariying  out  the 
Act,  shaU  be  defrayed  by  them  out  of  the  special  local  rate,  not  ex- 
ceeding 2d.  in  the  pound,  in  any  one  year.  The  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  are  empowered  to  lend,  and  the  local  authority  may 
borrow  from  them,  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  but  the  amount  of  each  loan  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury.  Notices  to  a  local  authority  to  be  deemed  lawfully 
served  if  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  such  local  authority,  or  left  at  his 
office  with  some  person  employed  there  by  him.  Notices  by  any  local 
authority  are  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  such  local  authority*  If 
any  person  obstruct  the  officer  of  health,  or  other  person  acting  under 
this  statute,  the  offender  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds.  If  the  occupier  prevent  the  owner,  or  if  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier prevent  the  officer  of  health,  or  his  workmen,  from  canying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Act  after  due  notice  given,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  may  make  an  order  requiring  such  person  so  oEstructing  to  per- 
mit the  officer  of  health,  or  the  local  authority,  or  authorized  workmen, 
to  do  all  things  requisite  for  canying  the  Act  into  effect ;  and  i^  at  the 
expiration  of  ten  days  after  the  service  of  such  order,  the  occupier  or 
owner  shall  fail  to  comply  with  it,  eveiy  person  so  offending  shall,  for 
every  day  during  which  the  failure  continues,  forfeit  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds.  During  non-compliance  by  the  occupier  the 
the  owner,  unless  assenting,  is  not  to  be  liable  to  any  fine.  A  local 
authority  may  appear  before  a  judge  by  the  clerk,  and  a  company  or 
body  corporate  by  any  member  of  their  Board  of  management.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  Act  points  out  the  statutes  imder  which  the 
penalties  may  be  recovered,  the  verbal  alterations  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  adapting  the  Act  to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland,  and  also  r^u- 
lates  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates.  Respecting  this  last  point,  it 
will  be  enough  here  to  observe  that  powers  vest^  in  "  two  justices" 
may  be  exercised  in  the  City  of  London  by  the  Lord  Mayor  or  any 
alderman ;  in  the  metropolis  outside  the  city  by  a  metropolitan  police 
magistrate ;  and  throughout  England  by  a  stipendiaiy  magistrate  sit- 
ting  at  a  police-court  or  other  duly  appointed  place. 

^hedules  are  attached  to  the  Act,  pointing  out  the  places  to  which 
it  refers,  the  description  of  the  local  authority,  and  the  source  fiiom 
which  the  local  rate  is  to  be  levied.  Forms  are  also  added  of  the 
ordera  and  notices  to  be  adopted  in  carrying  the  Act  into  operation. 
—(The  Builder,  Aug.  8,  1868.) 


LADIES'  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION.* 

The  eighth  public  meeting  of  this  Association  took  place  on  June  12, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presiding. 

*  Secretary,  Miss  E.   S.  Griffiths;   Office,  8  Pont  Street,  Belgrave 
Square,  London,  S.W. 
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The  promoters  of  this  Association  state  in  their  appeal  for  public 
support,  that  "  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  debility,  disease,  and 
premature  mortality  in  this  country  results  from  preventable  causes." 
Conyinoed,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  a  low  physical 
condition  is  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  Committee  have 
combined  to  attend  and  popularise  sanitary  knowledge.  The  Asso- 
ciation  is  entirely  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions,  and  the 
Committee  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  all  who  are  interested  in  sani- 
tary reform.  In  proof  of  the  progress  which  the  Society  has  already 
miade,  the  Report  (which  was  read  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.RS.) 
stated  that  the  funds  had  increased  during  the  past  year  beyond  any 
previous  year.  The  financial  statement  showed  that  the  receipts 
amounted  to  1972/.,  and  the  expenditure  to  1358/.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  14/.  in  hand  to  commence  work  with  in  1868.  The  Committee 
have  issued  fifty  tracts,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages,  and  distributed  in  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  and 
elsewhere. 

The  petition  of  the  Society  in  favour  of  compulsory  vaccination  was 
presented  last  session  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  and 
was  extensively  circulated  afterwards. 

A  premium  of  100/.  was  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
the  best  essay  on  vaccination.  No  less  than  fifty-three  essays  were 
received  in  competition,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Edward 
BaUard,  &q.,  M.D. 

A  free  library  of  sanitary  books  has  been  formed,  and  236  lectures 
have  been  given  on  chemistry,  physiology,  and  public  health.  Seven- 
teen of  the  courses  have  been  free  to  the  working  classes,  who  have 
collected  in  crowds  to  hear  them. 

Many  lectures  besides  these  have  been  given  in  connexion  with  the 
gymnastic  classes,  which  have  been  formed  in  '^The  Home  and 
Colonial  Training  College,"  **The  British  and  Foreign  Training 
School,"  **  The  St.  John's  Servants'  Home,"  and  in  various  schools  for 
the  poor. 

Sanitary  meetings  have  been  held  all  over  England  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  who  for  three  years  devoted  the  principal  part  of  her 
time  to  reading  sanitary  papers  to  large  meetings  of  the  upper  and 
working  classes  in  above  fifty  of  the  lai^  towns  in  England.  After 
the  subject  had  been  introduced,  discussion  was  invited,  and  sanitary 
work  proposed.  The  Committee  have  called  attention  to  the  bad 
water  supply  in  many  agricultural  districts,  to  the  difficulty  the  poor 
have  in  obtaining  milk  for  their  families,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
it  gives  to  the  farmer,  and  have  suggested  means  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, have  been  adopted  with  success. 

In  1863  the  Committee  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
subject  of  *^  Overwork,"  and,  after  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Richardson,  called 
numerous  meetings,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  '*  The  London 
Dressmaking  Company.**  An  establishment  was  opened  on  March  25, 
1865,  at  18  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street,  when  the  Bishop  of  London 
gave  a  short  address.    The  sanitary  regulations  are  superintended  by 
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Dr.  Lankester^  and  fifty  young  women  are  now  employed  there  under 
conditions  wluch  are  not  injurious  to  the  health. 

The  ten  hours  of  daily  work  is  successful,  instead  of  the  sixteen 
and  even  eighteen  hours  which  used  to  be,  during  the  season,  so 
common  and  so  ruinous.  The  Company  have  secured  a  large  business, 
and  the  audited  accounts  show  a  clear  profit  for  the  year  of  450/. 

The  Committee  have  sent  out  during  the  last  seven  seasons  1911 
parties  of  the  poorest  children  in  London,  from  the  ragged  schools, 
&c.,  into  the  parks,  for  fresh  air  and  healthful  recreation.  Thus 
139,467  poor  children  have  been  benefited  in  health  and  spirits. 

During  the  past  year  the  Countess  de  Noailles  handed  over  to  the 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  the  munificent  sum  of  500/.  to  be  ex- 
pended in  feeding  destitute  children.  After  many  meetings  it  was 
determined  to  form  "  The  Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society,"  to  be 
worked  in  connexion  with  schools,  by  local  Committees  in  the  yarious 
poor  districts  throughout  London ;  the  Chelsea  district  to  be  under 
the  immediate  management  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association; 
4631  dinners  were  given  during  the  past  year  in  Chelsea.  The 
central  Society  was  formed  early  in  1867,  and  in  the  year  16,822 
dinners  were  given  in  Westminster  and  Chelsea. 

The  park  parties  have  led  the  Committee  not  only  to  the  con- 
sideration of  dinners,  but  also  of  sufficient  and  suitable  clothing  for 
these  very  destitute  children.  During  the  last  two  or  three  seasons 
numbers  of  children  have,  from  necessity,  gone  out  in  these  parties 
barefoot,  and  with  scarcely  sufficient  rags  to  cover  them.  The 
Countess  de  Noailles,  who  originated  the  park  parties  and  the  dinners, 
having  sent  a  donation  of  30/.,  besides  much  material,  and  many 
garments  made  by  herself  and  her  household,  to  start  the  Park  Taxty 
Clothing  Fund,  nearly  400  garments  have  been  made  and  given  for 
these  children  who  visit  the  parks. 

Branch  Associations,  doing  like  work,  have  been  formed  in  Aber- 
deen, Bath,  Brighton,  Beading,  Oxford,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Leeds,  Greenock,  Bristol,  Bomsey,  Cardiff;  and  others  are  forming  in 
Inverness,  Hun^ey,  Forres,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Birmingham,  and 
Birkenhead.  They  distribute  tracts,  give  lectures,  send  out  park 
parties,  preach  sanitary  sermons,  establish  day  nurseries,  have  their 
depdts  for  pails,  brooms,  brushes,  whitewash,  syringes,  disinfecting 
fluid,  dEC.  They  cleanse  the  houses,  visit  the  sick,  have  mothers' 
meetings,  cooking  classes  for  girls,  physiology  classes  for  boys,  hold 
their  flower  shows,  and  give  flannels  to  the  poor.  One  branch  at 
Greenock  has  100  visitors  from  the  different  churches  out  among  the 
poor,  and  has  distributed  above  60Z.  worth  of  sanitary  tracts  in  one 
year.  Another,  at  Leeds,  has  given  away  some  hundreds'  weight  of 
soap.  Another,  at  Paisley,  has  cleansed  1963  houses,  626  of  which 
were  infected  with  fever,  in  three  years.  Out  of  the  branch  at  Oxford 
a  joint  stock  company  has  arisen  for  building  suitable  dwellings  for 
the  poor*  At  Cardiff,  between  700  and  800  dwellings  have  been 
deamied  throughout ;  357  of  them  have  been  limewashed. 

The  Report  shows  that  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  very 
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aatiafactoTj  maimer,  and  widi  striot  economy,  and  that  the  only  draw- 
back is  the  want  of  funds. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  express- 
ing his  cordial  approval  of  the  objects  and  operations  of  the  Society, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  branch  associations,  and 
the  circiilation  of  tracts  diffusing  such  important  information  upon 
the  laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  human  health  by  preventive 
means. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  seconded  the  motion. 

Other  resolutions  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  were 
also  passed,  the  speakers  being  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley,  the  Rev. 
J.  T.  Rowsell,  Dn  Edwin  Lankester,  George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who  acknowledged  a  vote  of  thanks  passed  to  him  for  presiding. 


LONDON:   ITS  CHARITABLE  AGENCIES  AND  WANTS.* 
{From  the  Builder.) 

When  energetic,  pious,  charitable  people  arrive  in  London  from 
villages,  or  other  small  spheres,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
see  much  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  visit  them,  advise  them,  some- 
times relieve  any  pressing  wants  that  immerited  misfortune  may 
have  brought  to  them,  sometimes  entertain  them,  and  more  frequently 
assist  in  educating  their  children,  they  generally  find  themselves 
unable  to  continue  this  branch  of  well-doing.  They  would  often  like 
to  treat  the  dismal  houses  of  the  slums  as  tiliey  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  cott^iges  of  their  country  quarters,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  to  begin,  or  how  their  attempt  might  be  received.  This 
difficulty  was  felt,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  young  barrister,  among 
others,  who,  however,  surmounted  it,  and  has  now  recorded  his 
experiences  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  a  like  position.  He  points  out 
ar  few  ways  in  which  it  is  easy  for  the  new  comer  to  London  to  help 
the  poor,  and  gives  iufoimation  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
existing  agencies,  to  the  end  that  they  may  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  them  if  they  think  proper.  His  work  is  not 
intended  to  supersede  such  parochial  machinery  as  may  be  already  in 
existence,  but  rather  to  supplement  it  with  information  concerning 
the  more  general  charities  available  for  the  deserving  poor.  In  the 
course  of  visiting  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  some  families  never 
require  pecuniary  aid;  but  these  may  be  materially  assisted  by 
advice  of  various  kinds,  letters  of  recommendation,  information  in 
cases  of  sickness,  where  to  obtain  surgical  appliances  gratuitously, 
and  other  help  that  the  well-informed  are  able  to  give  the  imin- 

*  London :  Some  Aooount  of  itE  Growth,  Charitable  Agencies,  and  Wantf .  By 
Cbarlee  B.  P.  Bosanqnet,  M. A.,  Barrieter-at-law.  London :  Hatchard  &  Co.» 
Piocadillj.    1868. 
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formed.  The  work  is  quick  with  suggestions  to  laymen  of  the  modes 
in  which  they  may  make  themselyes  useful  to  their  fellow-creature& 
Its  pages  disclose,  too,  that  there  are  among  us  numbers  of  profes- 
sional men  who  have  not  yet  leamt  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
compounding  by  money  for  personal  service,  and  who,  undisturbed  by 
the  distractions  of  the  great  metropolis,  spend  their  leisiure  among  the 
poor,  consoling,  sympathising,  helping,  and  teaching. 

Mr.  Bosanquet  informs  us  that  when  he  first  came  to  live  in 
London  he  used  to  tell  persons  who  begged  of  him  in  the  streets  to 
go  to  their  clergyman,  or  to  some  one  who  knew  them, — ^not  to  come 
to  one  who  knew  nothing  of  them.  This  was  under  the  supposition 
that  there  was  as  much  intercourse  between  the  rich  and  poor  in 
London  as  there  is  in  villages,  and  that  there  could  be  no  really 
deserving  persons  without  a  fHend  better  off  than  themselves  to 
whom  they  could  go  for  advice  and  help.  But  he  soon  found  that 
respectable  persons  might  be  reduced  to  beggary  and  starvation 
witJiout  any  such  assistance  being  available.  To  make  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  systems  clear,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  growth  of 
London  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  in  the  present  centuiy;  of  the 
church-building  movements  previous  to  1856 ;  of  those  subsequent  to 
that  date ;  and  of  the  principal  charities.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  is  the  oldest  in  London.  It  was 
founded  in  1698.  The  first  district  visiting  society  was  founded  in 
1812,  and  now  nearly  every  parish  has  its  society,  chiefly  composed, 
however,  of  ladies.  The  nimiber  of  these  is  too  ^frequently  in- 
sufficient. The  author  tells  of  one  parish  in  the  south  of  London 
divided  into  twenty-eight  districts,  twenty-seven  of  which  were 
hopelessly  vacant,  and  the  twenty-eighth  undertaken  by  the  cleigy- 
man's  wiife.  In  1835  the  first  paid  agency  was  introduced  by  the 
London  City  Mission.  This  association  divides  the  metropolis  into 
districts  containing  about  500  poor  families,  and  appoints  an  agent  to 
visit  from  house  to  house,  who  is  either  imder  the  superintendence  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  of  a  non-conforming  minister,  or  of 
a  layman.  There  are  351  of  these  missionaries  now  at  work.  Then 
comes  the  Bible  Society,  with  its  230  Bible-women.  Bagged  schools, 
refuges,  reformatories,  services  in  theatres,  are  next  touched  upon.  The 
Pure  Literature  Society  is  another  attempt  at  improvement.  Some  young 
barristers,  who  regretted  the  class  of  publication  most  eagerly  bought 
up  by  the  working-classes,  combined  to  help  forward  a  more  whole- 
some kind  of  mental  fare,  and  to  assist  in  establishing  libraries  in 
connexion  with  working  men's  clubs,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions. 
There  are  two  other  societies  that  visit  and  relieve  the  poor,  the 
Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Belief  of  Distress;  and,  besides  these,  there  is  the  Mendicity  Society, 
whose  begging-letter  department  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  London. 
With  all  this,  there  is  great  need  of  much  more.  '*  In  some  places,"  says 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  *'  the  poor  are  over-attended  to,  whilst  in  others  they 
are  allowed  to  starve  in  soul  and  body.  There  is  no  sufficient  imder- 
standing  between  the  different  agencies,  and,  consequently,  there  is  a 
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\rant  of  gjBtem,  and  thoroughnesfly  in  the  way  the  work  is  done."  He 
callfl  for  an  undenominational  organization,  when  it  would  be  less 
frequently  the  case  that  one  cholera  patient  should  have  three  bottles 
of  brandy  and  his  next-door  neighbour  none,  than  it  has  sometimes 
been.  We  are  told  by  a  clergyman  that  there  was  only  one  family  in 
his  district  that  kept  a  cool^  and  that  was  his  own ;  and  another 
cleigyman  is  quoted  who  stated  there  was  not  a  fiunily  in  his  district 
whom  he  could  ask  for  a  shilling,  and  not  a  &mily  who  would  not  be 
glad  to  accept  one  from  him ;  while  in  some  parishes  there  are  so  few 
poor  that  they  run  a  risk  of  being  spoilt  with  too  much  attention,  and 
in  others  there  is  actually  no  employment  for  willing  workers,  nor  use 
for  contributions.  Organization  and  distribution  of  forces  and  funds 
are  clearly  wanted. 

People  who  doze  away  their  Sunday  afternoons  will  be  startled  to 
hear  how  these  few  leisure  moments  are  seized  by  ardent  spirits,  who 
have  worked  as  hard  as  the  dozers  have  throughout  the  week,  to  go 
about  and  do  good.  It  is  on  Sundays,  it  is  argued,  that  the  poor  arc 
left  most  to  themselves,  and  a  little  imoificial  visiting  with  reading  or 
conversation  with  them  in  their  homes  has  been  foimd  welcome  in 
quarters  hitherto  considered  unapproachable.  The  infirm  ward  of  a 
workhouse,  where  many  of  the  inmates  cannot  attend  chapel,  is  a 
place  where  a  little  attention  of  this  kind  is  sure  to  be  appreciated. 
Schools,  too,  afford  ample  scope  for  great  working  powers.  Some  of 
the  ragged-schools  have  been  founded  and  are  worked  exclusively  by 
young  professional  men.  Mr.  Bosanquet  gives  an  account  of  the 
fieunilies  in  a.  cul  de  mc  among  whom  he  first  broke  ground.  It 
requires  an  effort,  he  admits,  to  make  acquaintance  with  strangers, 
but  when  effected  the  result  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory.  How  the  first 
plunge,  as  he  calls  it,  was  made  in  his  instance  the  reader  must 
aaoertain  by  reference  to  his  volume. 

We  pass  on  to  remind  our  readers  what  has  been  done  for  London 
by  the  dwellings  improvement  associations  towards  making  up  for 
the  arrears  of  two  centuries.  There  are  eight  of  these  societies 
at  work,  and  much  private  effort  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
foremost  among  which  must  be  recognised  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Feabody  and  Miss  Coutts.  The  overcrowding  and  other  insufficient 
sanitary  arrangements  that  first  attracted  attention  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  had  been  gradually  getting  worse  and  worse  as 
the  people  settled  down  again  after  the  Great  Fire  and  time  passed 
by,  were  first  grappled  by  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,  who  about  the  year  1844  began  to  build  a 
range  of  improved  houses  at  Bagnigge  Wells.  In  1847  a  lodging- 
house  for  single  men  in  Geoige-street  was  opened  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  which  is  now  always  fulL  Another  single  man's  lodging- 
house,  formed  out  of  three  old  houses  in  Charles-street,  is  also  always 
full,  and  brings  in  a  net  return  averaging  12  per  cent. ;  but  here  the 
Society  has  only  a  short  lease,  and  no  sinking  fund  has  been  provided. 
In  1850  the  model  building  for  families  in  Sti'eatham-street  was 
finished^  which  contains  fifty-four  tenements,  which  are  much  sought 
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after  by  respectable  mechanics.  This  brings  in  4^  per  cent.  This 
Society  has  also  improved  old  houses  in  l^dalFs-buildings  and 
Wild-court^  Drury-lane.  Altogether  it  provides  accommodation  for 
350  families  and  for  258  single  men.  It  issues  a  quarterly  publica- 
tion called  the  "  Labourers'  Friend."  The  Metropolitan  Association 
began  to  build  in  1845,  and  its  first  block,  for  110  families,  in  Old 
St.  Pancras-roady  was  opened  in  1847.  This  is  now  paying  6  per 
cent.  The  Soho-chambers,  taken  on  lease  and  fitted  up  as  lodgings 
for  single  men,  have  never  filled  well,  and  are  still  a  loss  to  the 
association ;  neither  have  the  Metropolitan-chambers,  built  in  1849  at 
Mile-end,  for  234  single  men,  paid  well ;  but  ninety-six  cottages,  built 
at  Penge,  near  the  Crystal  Palace;  Gatliff-buildings,  near  Chelsea 
Bridge  ;  and  Ingestre-buildings,  near  Golden  Square,  are  more  popular. 
Owing  to  the  experiments  of  this  Society  taking  the  direction  of 
providing  for  single  men,  whose  requirements  have  since  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Common  Lodging-house  Act,  their  operations  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  successful  as  they  have  been  in  reality,  for  2 
per  cent,  has  been  the  average  interest  paid  to  the  shareholders  until 
quite  recently,  when  it  has  advanced  to  3^.  The  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  Parochial  Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,  was  the  next  to  take  the  field.  The  capital 
consists  of  donations.  It  owns  two  buildings,  one  in  Grosvenor-mews, 
with  thirty-two  tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  purchased  for  3,200/., 
and  another  in  Grosvenor  Market,  containing  forty-seven  tenements. 
The  Marylebone  Association,  also  local,  composed  of  shareholders, 
b^gan  by  paying  1  per  cent,  and  is  now  paying  3^  per  cent.  This 
Society  is  considered  by  our  author  to  have  been  more  successful  than 
any  other  in  keeping  and  improving  the  people  whom  it  found  in 
occupation  of  the  old  houses  which  it  purchased.  Gray's-buildings, 
Duke-street,  Manchester-square,  twenty-one  houses,  densely  packed 
with  poor  Irish  people,  have  been  taken  in  hand,  and  are  still  let  out 
in  single  rooms,  at  about  2s,  6(L  a  week,  after  their  remodelling. 
Experience  of  this  class  of  tenant  shows  that  it  is  unwise  to  lay  water 
on  to  the  upper  floors,  for  the  sink  is  sure  to  get  stopped  up  by 
misuse,  and  disaster  ensue.  A  new  block,  in  Lisson-grove,  belonging 
to  this  Association  provides  for  418  fiimilies,  in  single  and  double 
rooms,  at  2s.  and  Bs.  9d.  per  week.  The  Strand  Buildings  Company, 
1857,  owns  but  one  pile  of  dwellings,  in  which  the  tenants  pay  4«.  to 
bs.  6d.  a  week,  for  two  rooms.  The  Central  London  Dwellings  Im- 
provement Company,  of  which  our  author  is  one  of  the  hon.  secre- 
taries, was  formed  in  1861,  by  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
Lincoln's-Inn,  who  wished  to  see  for  themselves  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  provide  good  accommodation  for  small  tenants  without 
loss.  So  far  this  company  has  purchased  three  freehold  properties 
and  one  long  leasehold,  all  iu  the  neighboiurhood  of  Drury-lane, 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired  them,  and  let  them  out  again,  often 
to  the  same  tenants  they  found  in  them,  in  single  rooms,  in  *^  rooms 
and  slips  " —  that  is,  with  a  portion  of  the  room  partitioned  off — and 
in  two  rooms.    About  180  families  are  comfortably. housed  b j  thein, 
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and  their  dividend  varies  between  3  and  4  per  cent.  The  London 
Labourers'  Dwelling  Society  has  paid  5  per  cent,  from  the  first.  Its 
promoters  had  some  experience  upon  which  to  base  their  operationa 
They  were  shareholders  in  the  very  successful  Cottage  Improvement 
Society  at  Hastings,  and  simply  applied  the  plan  they  found 
answered  well  in  the  country  to  London,  under  the  same  auspices. 
They  purchased  houses  in  St.  6eorge*s-in-the-£ast  to  begin  with, 
which  brought  a  dividend  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year.  Subse- 
quently they  purchased  houses  in  the  east  of  London,  and  in  Lambeth, 
and  they  are  now  covering  part  of  the  famous  Vauxhall  Gardens  with 
houses  built  in  flats,  and  fiunished  with  every  necessary  appliance 
for  the  &mily  of  a  mechanic.  At  present  the  Society  houses  215 
families,  some  of  whom  pay  7«.  and  8«.  a  week ;  others  \s,  6d  for  a 
single  room;  and  others,  occupying  a  whole  house  at  12«.  per  week, 
are  allowed  to  take  lodgers.  Tlie  next  company  that  appeared  upon 
the  ground  was  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  Limited, 
1863.  This  owes  its  existence  to  the  example  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow, 
who  built  a  block  containing  twenty  tenements,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  railway  station,  and  strongly  advocated  an  extension  of  the 
experiment.  The  net  profit  of  his  block  is  said  to  exceed  8  per  cent. 
The  Company  formed  with  a  view  of  multiplying  his  class  of  buildings 
has  blocks  in  Old  St.  Pancras-road,  in  Wapping  and  Southwark,  which 
provide  homes  for  376  families  at  rents  varying  from  7«.  ^<L  to  4«.  6c? , 
neatly  plastered  and  papered,  furnished  with  sink,  scullery,  and  closet^ 
and  supplemented  with  a  drying-ground  on  the  flat  roof;  but  these 
only  bring  in  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  They  have,  too,  additional 
property  in  Farringdon-road,  containing  168  tenements  and  12  shops. 
This  Company  is  the  last  of  the  metropolitan  Associations  who  have 
as  yet  made  much  progress.  The  Lambeth  Association  has  a  pile  of 
dwellings,  with  external  galleries,  that  is  seen  from  the  South- Western 
Eailway ;  but  it  has  not  made  much  way.  Miss  Coutts's  Columbia- 
square,  and  Mr.  Peabody's  still  more  recent  gifts,  are  fresh  in  every- 
body's recollection.  And  yet  with  the  combined  efibrts  of  these  open- 
handed  givers,  not  so  many  families  have  been  provided  for  as  have 
been  turned  out  of  small  houses  in  the  last  ten  years,  imder  Parlia- 
xnentaiy  powers,  to  effect  improvements  of  other  kinds.  "  Improved 
dwellings  of  different  kinds  Imve  been  provided,  on  the  closest  calcula- 
tion I  can  make,"  says  Mr.  Bosanquet,  ''for  3500  families;  it  is 
obvious  that,  though  this  is  not  an  inconsiderable  result  in  itself,  it  is 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  wants  of  a  city  containing  3,000,000 
inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom,  of  course,  are  mechanics,  labourers, 
or  irregular  poor."  Our  author  suggests  that  a  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  by  which  overcrowding  may  be 
effectually  diminished.  He  also  suggests  that  mechanics  should  be 
encouraged  to  build  themselves  houses  in  the  blocks  we  have  been 
mentioning,  as  they  are  assisted  to  do  by  building  societies  in  the 
suburbs* 

It  is  disheartening  to  find  that  small  tenants  will  not  always  second 
the  efforts  that  disinterested  people  make  in  their  behalf.     Their 
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drains  are  constantly  getting  stopped  up  tlirough  their  gross  careless- 
ness, such  as  would  warrant  the  dismissal  of  any  servant  from  a 
respectable  house.  Pieces  of  flannel,  rags,  green  stuff,  are  constantly 
found  in  them,  and  even  a  hammer  and  a  spoon  have  been  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  their  obstruction.  As  there  never  will  be  a  day  when 
people  will  voluntarily  visit  the  houses  of  the  poor  to  cleanse  their 
drains  for  them,  it  is  very  essential  that  they  should  be  instructed  in 
this  simple  matter  when  the  rooms  are  let  to  them ;  and  periiaps  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  clearly  understood  that  carelessness  in  this 
respect  would  be  the  just  cause  of  notice  to  quit.  Owing  to  this  dis- 
re^ud  and  the  frequent  changes  of  the  very  poor,  it  is  not  considered 
safe  to  calculate  on  clearing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  nominal 
weekly  rent  of  rooms  in  the  lowest  class  of  house  property  in  London. 
*'  Bepairs  and  rates,  collection,  bad  debts,  and  empty  rooma  swallow 
up  the  other  half.  If  any  but  the  simplest  and  strongest  fittings  are 
put  into  such  houses,  they  are  a  permanent  source  of  expense." 

The  modes  in  which  poor  relief  is  administered  in  Elberfield,  in 
Paris,  in  New  York,  and  amongst  the  Jews  in  London,  are  shown  as, 
in  some  partictdars,  affording  useful  information.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Bosanquet  gives  extracts  from  the  papers  of  an  Association  of  which  he 
is  laynsecretary,  formed  since  his  book  was  planned,  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  lay-helpers  for  the  diocese  of  London,  in  whidi 
Sunday  work,  evening  work,  day  work,  and  general  work  are  laid  out 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  eager  souls  anxious  to  give  their  personal 
services  to  the  poor.  He  advocates  the  appropriation  of  a  fixed  pro- 
portion of  a  man's  income  to  reli^ous  and  charitable  purposes,  and 
uiges  that  all  should  be  ready  to  give  and  glad  to  distribute.  If  the 
squalor  of  London  were  found  in  a  village,  some  one  would  be  sure  to 
take  the  matter  up.  The  size  of  London  ^ould  be  no  discouragement, 
for  the  number  of  workers  is  also  large.  Mr.  Bosanquet  recommends 
new-comers  not  to  take  too  much  in  hand  when  fr^  to  their  work, 
but  to  choose  whatever  branch  they  feel  most  fitted  for,  and  make 
themselves  masters  of  it;  and  he  reminds  people  not  able  to  visit  the 
poor  that  they  can  still  exercise  consideration  on  their  behalf,  and 
materially  improve  matters  by  such  simple  means  as  ordering  work  in 
slack  seasons,  and  any  necessary  repairs  and  renovations  to  property 
to  be  done  when  possible  in  the  winter.  His  work,  as  we  have  said, 
abounds  in  suggestions  for  the  profitable  use  of  spare  time,  and  is 
written  in  a  commendable  spirit. 


HOUSES  FOR  THE  LABOURLSfG  CLASSES. 

A  Parliamentary  paper  shows  that  under  the  Act  of  1866  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  have  agreed  to  advance  18,000/.  for  the 
erection  at  Penge  of  30  pairs  of  four-roomed  cottages  and  30  paire  of 
five-roomed  cottages  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving 
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the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Cloases  ;  2600/.  for  the  erection  at 
Highgate  of  48  tenements  of  two-rooms  each  by  the  Highgate  Dwell- 
ings Improvement  Company;  22,000Z.  for  the  erection  of  six  blocks 
six  stories  high  on  the  Britannia-street  Estate,  King's-cross-road,  by 
the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  the  blocks  to  comprise 
tenements  of  one,  two,  three,  or  four  rooms  each ;  6000/.  for  the  ei-ec- 
tion,  by  the  same  Company,  at  Greenwich,  of  two  blocks  to  contain  40 
separate  dwellings,  20  of  two  rooms,  and  20  of  three  rooms ;  20,000/. 
for  the  erection  by  the  same  Company,  and  also  at  Greenwich,  of  six 
blocks,  each  to  contain  12  tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  and  12  of 
three  rooms ;  and  13,000/.  for  the  erection  at  Liverpool,  by  the  Cor- 
poration, of  146  separate  dwellings — 84  of  two  rooms  each,  42  of  three 
rooms  each,  20  of  four  rooms  each.  The  borrowers  give  security  of 
the  estimated  value  of  double  the  amount  of  the  loans. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  IN  OUR  LARGE  TOWNS  IN  1867. 

So  great  is  becoming  the  aggregation  of  human  life  in  our  large  towns 
that  the  death-rate  of  the  nation  may  now  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the 
mortality,  and  consequently  by  the  sanitary  condition,  of  our  urban 
population.  The  RegistrarGeneral's  detailed  Annual  Report  of  Births 
and  Deaths  for  1866  has  not  yet  appeared ;  a  considerable  time  must, 
therefore,  elapse  ere  we  may  expect  that  for  1867.  However,  the 
quarterly  return  for  the  last  quarter  of  1867,  and  the  annual  smnmary 
of  the  weekly  returns  for  London  and  twelve  other  laige  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  furnish  facts  sufficient  for  a  general  view  of  the  vital 
and  sanitary  statistics  for  last  year.  The  satisfoctory  oonclusions  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  retrospect  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the  in- 
habitants of  those  towns  where  recent  sanitazy  activity  has  in  a  measure 
already  reaped  its  reward,  while  it  should  stimulate  the  dawning  energy 
in  others  whose  past  apathy  is  still  reflected  in  excessive  death-rates. 

London  was  healthier  in  1867  than  in  any  year  since  1860, 

which  was  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  the  summer  of  that  year  was  re- 
markably  cold  and  wet,  and  there  was  in  consequence  an  almost  entire 
immunity  from  the  usual  mortality  from  summer  diarrhosa.  The 
death-rate  in  London  in  1867  was  23*0  per  1000.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  excess  in  the  female  population  of  London  over  the  males, 
the  male  deaths  exceeded  those  of  females  by  nearly  2000 ;  the  death- 
rate  for  the  year  among  males  being  25*3  per  1000,  and  of  females  only 
20-9.  To  the  dwellers  in  this  metropolis,  who  have  been  somewhat 
groaning  in  recent  years  under  the  weight  of  the  extra  millions  that 
have  been  added  to  the  local  taxation  for  the  payment  of  the  Midn 
Drainage  Works,  it  should  at  least  be  some  satisfaction  to  be  able 
fairly  to  assign  some  portion  of  the  improved  health  of  London  to  the 
operation  of  this  vast  system  of  sewerage.  The  worst  part  of  London, 
by  which  we  mean  those  parts  most  densely  crowded  with  the  poorest 
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classes,  such  as  St  Giles's,  St.  Luke's,  Whiteobapel,  <fea,  enjoyed 
death-rates  in  1867  which  bore  favourable  comparison  with  some  of 
our  provincial  towns.  This  is  also  in  a  great  measure  due  to  tiiie 
effective  working  of  the  system  of  health  officers,  who,  although  in  many 
cases  overburdened  with  by  far  too  large  districts,  are  surely  effect- 
ing a  radical  improvement  in  the  condition  of  some  of  the  worst  locali- 
ties which  formerly  contributed  so  laigely  to  swell  the  death-rate  for 
London.  We  gave  details  with  reference  to  London  in  our  last,  and 
need  not  repeat  them. 

Of  the  total  70,588  deaths  registered  in  London  in  1867,  the  causes 
were  recorded  of  69,757.  More  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole,  15,027  were 
referred  to  zymotic  diseases,  principally  to  one  or  other  of  the  following 
diseases : — Typhus,  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  whooping-cough,  and 
diarrhcea.  This  class  of  diseases  is  almost  entirely  within  human  con- 
trol. In  1865,  the  deaths  referred  to  these  causes  were  18,058 ;  and 
in  1866  (including  5577  from  cholera),  23,680.  Not  since  1860 
have  the  deaths  in  London  from  zymotic  diseases  been  so  low  as  in 
1867.  The  only  disease  of  this  class  which  showed  an  increase  in 
1867  was  small-pox,  which  was  fatal  in  1332  cases ;  this  number 
although  slightly  below  that  in  1866,  was  far  above  the  average  of 
recent  years.  The  mortality  from  typhus  has  shown  an  almost  con- 
tinuous  decline  since  1862, 

On  the  whole,  as  far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  return  for  1867 
is  certainly  satisfactory,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  still  greater  prospective 
improvement  in  the  health  of  its  residents.  The  great  sanitary  problem 
remaining  to  be  solved  for  the  metropolis  is,  doubtless,  the  water  sup- 
ply. That  Londoners  will  long  be  contented  with  the  present  systems 
is  scarcely  credible,  after  the  light  which  has  recently  been  thrown 
upon  the  indubitable  influence  of  the  quality  of  water  upon  public 
health.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  with  an  adeqttate  supply  of  pure 
water,  London  would  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world. — 
ExtrwAfrom  the  JBuHder, 


CO-OPERATIVE  HOMES  IN  ITALY. 

At  Gei70A  a  large  building  is  being  erected  on  the  Co-operative  prin- 
ciple, by  working  men,  for  the  residence  of  fifty-four  of  their  families. 
English  Co-operators  are  backward  in  this  associated  Home  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  comfort  and  economy  in  bed 
and  board.  Now  that  so  much  attention  is  being  given  to  Co-opera- 
tive Building  Societies,  we  shall  hope  to  see  Co-operation  applied 
more  fully  in  this  direction.  At  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the 
building  for  the  Genoa  ^Community,  Professor  Cabella  delivered  an 
address  on  the  dignity  and  virtue  of  Labour,  showing  how,  by 
prudence,  even  the  poor  man  can  build  his  own  house,  and  expressing 
noble  aspirations  after  perpetual  improvement. 
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We  are  indebted  for  this  translation  of  Signer  Cabella's  address  to 
'Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  whose  pioneering  efforts  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  which  commenced  in  England 
in  1844,  have  had  a  wide-spread  influence  in  many  foreign  countries.* 

Mr.  Roberts  writes : — 

^'  Whilst  admiring  the  general  tone  of  the  address,  there  are  a  few 
expressions  which  I  do  not  agree  with;  and  I  have  omitted  one 
passage  altogether,  wherein  the  extent  to  which  Co-operation  has 
been  carried  in  England  is  spoken  of  in  such  exaggerated  terms,  that 
I  think  the  late  Lord  Brougham,  whose  authority  is  quoted,  must 
have  been  misunderstood  by  Sig.  Cabella.'* 

Address  by  Professor  Commendatore  Cesare  Cabella,  en  the  occasion  of 

laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  first  Houses  built  hy 

the  Genoa  Co-operative  Society ^  Feb,  9,  1868. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see  you  here  on  this  occasion,  my  beloved 
colleagues,  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first  buildiug  erected 
with  the  savings  of  poor  workmen,  as  we  all  are.  In  a  short  time 
fifty-four  &milies  will  be  gathered  together  in  the  edifice  we  are  at 
this  moment  founding,  and  many  of  you  will  be  able  to  say,  with 
legitimate  pride,  and  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  contentment — ''  This  is 
my  house — really  mine.     I  also  am  a  proprietor.** 

A  proprietor !  The  poor  man  owner  of  his  own  house !  Oh,  what 
a  charm  is  contained  in  these  magic  words!  What  progress  for 
humanity !  What  annihilation  of  the  past !  What  hope  for  the 
future  !  It  may  be  that  many  of  you  here  present  hardly  understand 
the  great  importance  of  the  ceremony,  however  modest  its  appearance 
may  be,  which  is  taking  place  to-day.  But  the  Municipality  tells 
you  so,  which  has  been  so  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and 
has  done  so  much  for  our  Association — freely  giving  the  land,  and 
levelling  it  at  its  own  expense,  and  promising  the  water  required,  and 
finally  consenting  to  be  present  at  our  meeting,  in  the  person  of  its 
chief  officer,  by  whom  it  is  so  worthily  represented.  So,  likewise, 
says  the  illustrious  citizen  who  is  placed  at  the  head  of  our  province 
by  the  Government,  who  has  understood  the  greatness  of  the  under- 
taking, which  is  worthy  of  his  protection,  and  now  honours  us  with 
his  presence.  Yes,  dear  friends,  the  city  and  the  nation  rejoice  at 
the  great  example  given  by  you,  showing  that  even  the  poor  man  can 
build  his  own  house  with  his  savings. 

Laying  here  this  foundation  stone,  we  do  much  more  than  merely 

*  Wlien  at  Genoa,  in  1856,  Mr.  Roberts  was  told  by  its  chief  magistrate  that  the 
Mnaicipalitj  there  had  been  put  to  an  expense  of  £600,000  sterling  daring  the 
recent  attack  of  cholera,  mainly  in  reliering  those  of  the  population  who  lire  in 
narrow  streets  and  filthy  dwellings;  and  he  added—**  I  can  now,  from  ezperience« 
confirm  what  is  stated  in  the  Dablications  you  formerly  pive  me,  as  to  the  heavy 
expense  which  may  be  iocurrea  in  consequence  of  a  defectire  sanitary  state."  The 
Corporation,  or  Municipaiity,  has  recently,  at  their  own  cost,  converted  a  large  pile 
of  Old  bnildiogs  into  con?enient  and  healthy  dwellings  for  working  p^ple. 
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found  a  house ;  we  are  also  placing  the  first  stone  of  the  great  social 
edifice,  for  the  completion  of  which  all  humanity  is  working  together 
with  admirable  harmony ;  that  is — the  reclaiming  of  the  lower  classes 
from  their  past  abject  state ;  the  promotion  of  their  dignity,  their 
instruction,  their  morality — in  one  word,  that  perfection  of  good 
which  I  would  call,  so  to  speak,  '*  the  religion  of  labour.*' 

Those  times  are  now  past  for  ever  in  which  the  workman  was 
treated  as  a  slave.  Those  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  envy  and 
hatred  on  one  side,  and  pride  and  contempt  on  the  other— thus 
occasioning  an  eternal  enmity  between  the  rich  and  the  poor— are 
now  dead.  Humanity  is  free  from  those  evils  which  degraded  and 
rendered  her  miserable.  Rich  and  poor  are  united  to-day  in  the 
sublime  association  of  Labour. 

The  illustrious  patrician  who  has  consented  to  preside  at  our 
Co-operative  Association,  will  bear  witness  to  this  (as  in  England  a 
great  citizen  of  that  country,  Lord  Brougham,  has  done).  He  has 
devoted  his  time,  his  name,  his  fortune,  for  your  good.  Oh  bless  him 
for  it  I  my  dear  colleagues.  He  is  the  best  of  citizens,  the  first  and 
greatest  of  workers,  who  consecrates  his  time,  his  dignity,  his  virtue, 
his  wealthy  to  the  good  of  the  working  classes.  Well,  does  not  his 
example  prove  how  much,  in  our  days,  labour  is  honoured  and 
respected  1  Oh,  yes!  my  friends.  In  labour  alone  can  you  find 
strength ;  for  labour  is  wealth.  In  labour  is  virtue ;  in  it  alone  is 
true  happiness  to  be  found. 

In  a  few  months,  you,  poor  workman,  earning  but  a  few  francs 
arday,  who  put  aside  with  difiBculty  the  contributions  for  our  associa* 
tion,  you  will  see  in  a  few  months  this  vast  edifice,  whose  foimdation 
we  are  laying  to-day,  and  will  ask  yourselves  whether  it  be  possible 
that  such  small  savings  should  have  accomplished  such  great  things. 
But  your  wonder  will  cease  when  you  reflect  that,  after  all,  wealth  is 
nothing  but  labour.  The  prosperity  of  a  nation  depends  on  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  one  is  the  richest  who  works  the 
most.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  does  not  reside  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  we  are  so  often  tempted  to  call  the  "  favourites  of  fortune,"  but 
in  those  whose  labour  creates  the  miracles  of  industry.  It  is  from 
the  hands  of  agriculturists  and  workmen  that  come  the  millions 

required  for  public  expenditure These  are  then, 

honest  workmen,  the  fruits  you  will  one  day  reap  firom  your  Co- 
operation, if  you  do  but  persevere  in  it,  and  augment  its  sphere  of 
action.  You  will  be  led  to  discover  the  existence  of  riches,  of  which 
you  had  not  believed  yourselves  to  be  the  possessors.  They  are  for 
the  nation,  in  the  productions  which  your  labour  creates ;  for  you,  in 
those  pence  which  you  may  so  easily  put  by,  day  by  day,  and  which 
will,  when  put  together,  soon  amount  to  miUious.  Here  lies,  dear 
friends,  the  secret  of  your  wealth.  Having  once  seen  the  firstfruits 
of  your  savings,  you  will  redouble  your  efforts,  and  so  increase  your 
gidns.  You  will  become  each  day  more  sober  and  frugal,  and  so 
augment  your  savings ;  and  thus  will  increase  the  public  riches.  And 
we  may  hope  that  soon  wiU  come  the  happy  day,  in  which  each  honest 
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workman  will  be  able  every  evening  to  rest  his  weary  limbs  in  the 
midst  of  a  happy  family,  in  his  own  house. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained.  If  labour  is 
wealth,  it  is  also  virtue.  Oh !  labour  is  not  expiation— despairing 
theory,  which  had  inspired  disgust  and  envy  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  believe  themselves  alone  condemned  to  suffering,  towards  those 
who  appear  to  be  exempt.  No,  no ;  labo\ir  is  not  expiation — ^it  is 
virtue.  It  makes  man  like  his  Creator,  and  almost  makes  him  to 
participate  in  the  divine  work  of  creation.  There  is  eternal  labour 
in  the  growth  of  grass,  of  plants,  and  animals,  in  which  consists  the 
life  of  our  world ;  perpetual  labour  in  the  movements  of  the  spheres; 
labour  is  the  harmony  of  the  imiverse.  It  is  by  eternal  and  incessant 
labour  that  God  preserves  the  creation,  ^d  man?  Man,  with 
his  mind— divine  spark — ^is  associated  in  the  work,  and  adds  his 
products  to  those  of  nature.  What  human  dignity  could  be  superior 
to  that  of  the  labourer,  since  he  that  works  resembles  the  Creator — 
since  the  less  man  works,  the  further  he  removes  himself  from  this 
characteristic  of  the  Deity  ?  It  is  to  the  work  of  the  learned  in  his 
study — ^to  that  of  the  agriculturist  in  his  fields --of  the  merchant  in 
his  office— of  the  workman  at  his  labour, — that  we  owe  all  the 
treasures  possessed  by  mankind.  It  is  labour  that  has  dug  such 
riches  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  that  has  forced  vapour,  light, 
electricity,  heat,  and  aU  the  forces  of  nature,  to  subject  themselves  to 
man. 

Honest  workmen !  be  then  proud  and  happy  in  the  possession  of 
such  dignity.  Envy,  then,  no  more  those  who,  favoured  with  greater 
fortimes,  seem  to  be  happier,  because  able  to  abstain  from  labour. 
Oh,  no  !  listen  to  the  good  news  I  bring  to  yoiL  They  have  learned 
that  to  be  worthy  of  their  wealth,  they  must  work ;  not  waste  their 
time,  but  employ  it  in  study — in  works  of  beneficence,  and  in 
numerous  other  ways  in  which  they  alone  can  benefit  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Envy  them  not,  then ;  rejoice,  rather,  that  such  fortunate 
men  should  exist,  who,  not  depending  on  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
can  devote  themselves,  for  your  good,  to  the  discovery  of  new  powers 
and  new  methods  of  industry,  autl  thus  lighten  your  toil — create  new 
««ourc€3  of  wealth,  relieve  your  burthens,  facilitate  to  you  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  wealth  of  this  life,  and  combine  together  for  the  promo- 
tion of  your  happiness.  Thus  has  Almighty  wisdom  ordained  the 
difficulties  between  the  positions  of  men,  so  that  what  one  is  unable  to 
do,  the  other  may  take  up;  and  that  by  uniting,  they  may  accomplish 
the  great  collective  labour  of  mankind.  And  when  you  will  have 
gained  the  consciousness  of  your  dignity — when  you  see  your 
riches  rising  as  if  by  enchantment  from  your  labour  and  economy 
(riches  which  do  not  consist  in  opulence,  but  in  the  honest  means  of 
satisfying  honest  wants), — ^you  will  tiien  have  acquired  also  the 
highest  good  that  man  can  possess,  the  virtue  in  which  alone  is  to  be 
found  true  happiness. 

The  workman  who,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  returns  from  his  arduous 
labour,  returns  to  his  house— his  aum  houie,  I  say— and  rests  amidst 
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his  happy  family,  contented  in  the  knowledge  of  having  supplied  the 
wants  of  so  many  dear  ones, — how  could  he  ever  cease  to  be  honest  1 
My  friends,  you  will  derive  new  strength  to  support  your  courage 
from  the  feeUng  of  your  happiness.  This  sentiment  will  improve 
your  habits.  You  will  educate  your  sons  with  love,  and  by  your 
example,  rather  than  with  severity;  and  they  will  grow  up  good, 
loveable,  skilful,  honest  men,  such  as  parental  kindness  wiU  make 
them.  You  will  then  desire,  also,  to  educate  them  better  than  you  are ; 
for  you  will  understand  that  you  are  not  learned  enough  to  instruct 
them  yourselves,  feeling  that  the  more  the  workman  is  educated,  the 
more  valuable  are  his  labours. 

Thus,  after  having  founded  your  houses,  you  wUl  also,  like  the 
American  workmen,  found  your  schools,  from  whence  your  sons  will 
become  better  than  yourselves,  and  your  grandsons  better  than  they ; 
so  one  day — the  future  generations  always  foUowing  on  in  this  way — 
will  at  last  attain  to  that  degree  of  perfection  whid^  is  the  aspiration 
of  mankind.  Such  a  degree  of  perfection  we  can  never  reach,  but  we 
may  look  forward  to  it  in  the  future ;  and  although  we  cannot  enjoy 
it,  we  still  may  have  the  noble  glory  of  having  prepared  it— of  having 
striven,  each  accoi^ing  to  his  strength,  to  direct  mankind  in  this 
path ;  and  our  children's  children  may  say — '*  We  are  better  than  our 
forefathers,  but  we  owe  it  to  them  that  we  are  so :  blessed  be  their 
memory." 

May  this  ceremony,  then,  be  a  happy  augury ;  and  as  we  place  this 
first  stone,  let  us  be  comforted  with  the  thought  that  we  are  pro- 
claiming this  great  truth  to  our  people — " That  labour  is  virtue;  that 
in  labour  alone  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  happiness  which  it  is  given 
ta  man  to  taste  on  this  earth." — From  the  Co-OperaUyr. 
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Subscriptions  and  BoncUions  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
30th  of  September,  1868. 
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NOTICE, 

All  such  aiiicles  as  may  bear  upon  the  Buuject  ot  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived, with  the  view  of  their  bemg  inserted  in  this  Magaadne, 
either  from  Subscribers,  or  fix>m  any  other  Friends,  who  may 
desire,  in  this  manner,  to  assist  in  hdping  forward  so  important 
an  object. 

All  cheques  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Society  must  be  crossed 
with  the  names  of  their  Bankers,  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  and 
Co. ;  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretary^  Mr. 
Charles  Payne. 

It  is  requested  that  all  communications  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles  Payne,  Secretary. 


Pimted  by  Wix,ijam  M.  Watts,  at  his  Office,  No.  80,  Gray's-Iim  Koad,  in  the 
Farish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  tnd  pabliihed  by 
CuARi^  Paths,  at  No.  21,  Exeter  HaU,  Strand,  in  the  same  ConntT,  where  all 
oommanicat^ons  are  to  be  addressed.~Sold  by  Seeley,  Fleet^treet;  Nisbet  and  Co., 
BemeiMtieet  J  and  J.  W.  Parker,  Strand,  Londpn-^-Oc*.  1,  1868. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

The    Greneral    Committee   met    on    Wednesday,   the  7th  of 
October 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  Canon 
Conway;  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell. 

The  Minntes  of  Committee  held  5th  of  August,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  houses. 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  W.  Gamham»  Esq.,  Mayor  of 
Beccles,  dated  31st  August  Mr.  Garnham  writes  : — ^that  he  is 
converting  an  old  school  into  a  Working-Men's  Reading-Room, 
and  asks  for  the  aid  of  this  Society.  The  Committee  readily 
made  a  Grant  of  such  of  their  Publications  as  might  be  deemed 
generally  usefrd  for  the  object  named,  and  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  forward  the  same  with  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Bec- 
cles accordingly. 
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Letters  had  also  been  received  from  the  followiiig  correspon- 
dents : — 

Major  -  General  Sir  W.  Gordon,  K.  C.  B.,  of  Harperfield, 
Lanark ;  Right  Hon.  William  F.  Cowper,  M.P. ;  Mrs.  Sperling, 
Dynes  HaU,  Halstead;  R.-K  Smart,  Esq.,  Walham  Green; 
R.  Comthwaite,  Esq.,  Skipton ;  F.  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  Melbourne, 
near  Derby ;  Sergeant  Ewen,  Royal  Engineers,  Fareham. 

A  Sab-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The    General   Conmiittee   met  on   Wednesday,  the    2nd    of 
December. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  Walter 
Mitchell;  George  Arbnthnot,  £^. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  7th  of  October  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Minton,  dated  No- 
vember 20th,  tendering  his  resignation  of  his  seat  at  the  Board. 
Mr.  Minton  writes : — "  That  he  is  as  much  interested  as  ever  in 
the  work  of  the  Society,"  but  finds  it  impossible  to  attend.  The 
Secretary  was  directed  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Minton's  letter, 
accepting  his  resignation,  as  requested. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  H.  Harwood  Harwood,  Esq. : — 

"49,  Brunnoick^sguare,  Brighton, 
December  L,  1868. 
"  My  dear  Sib — 

"  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  withdrawing  my  name,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  from  the  Committee  of  the  *  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.'  The  reason 
for  making  this  request  is,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  right 
to  retain  one's  name  on  any  Committee  when  a  proper  attend- 
ance caimot  be  given.  My  numerous  past  absences  will 
abundantly  prove  my  unfitness  to  continue  on  your  Committee. 
The  truth  is,  I  really  have  not  time  at  my  command  to  serve  on 
other  boards  than  those  which  are  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  county,  upon  almost  all  of  which  I 
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act^  and  whidi  frequently  entrench  upon  my  own  private  arrange- 
ments. 

'*  With  kind  remembrances  to  the  Committee  and  yoarsdf, 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  Sib, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

*'  H.  H.  Harwood. 
"  Charles  Payne,  Esq., 
"  Secretory,  &c." 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  acknowledge  Mr,  Harwood's 
letter,  and  to  express  the  regret  of  the  Committee  that  other 
important  en^gements  shoula  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Harwood's  attendance  and  services.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, believe  that,  though  an  unofficial  member,  Mr.  Harwood 
will  not  be  the  less  interested  in  the  work  the  Society  aims  to 
promote* 

A  letter  was  read  from  W,  W.  Gamham,  Esq,,  Mayor  of 
Becdes,  dated  October  14,  1868,  acknowledging,  with  thanks,  the 
grant  of  the  Society's  Publications  whidi  had  been  lately  ma^e 
for  the  use  of  the  Working  Men's  Reading  Rooms  at  Beccles. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Henry  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.S*A.,  V.P., 
dated  Florence,  26th  November,  1868,  enclosing  a  notice  of 
the  Eisteddfod,  held  at  Ruthin,  and  also  an  extract  from  the 
opening  address  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  at  the  Birmingham 
Meeting  of  the  "Social  Science  Association,**  for  insertion  in 
the  **  Labourers*  Friend.** 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents : — 
R.  S.  Bartleet,  Esq.,  J.R,  Redditch;  Howard  Potter, 
Esq.,  of  Nova  Scotia;  Mr.  Thomas  Long,  Prestwich;  J.  S* 
Dodd,  Esq.,  Reading;  J*  Lewis,  Esq-,  Anglesey,  North  Wales ; 
J.  Manley,  Esq.,  West  Bromwich;  Right  Hon.  Viscountess 
Palmerston ;  Thomas  Matheson,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  W.  C.  Notirse, 
Esq.,  Brighton ;  Rev.  Matthias  Barker,  Waltham  Cross ;  Miss 
Alexander,  &c. 

A  Sub-Committee  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows :— » 

Streatham-street,  Bloomsbury, — The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
continue  fully  tenanted. 

PortpooJrlajie. — The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted ;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  single  women,  4  only  are  at  present  empty. 
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At  the  Public  fFashhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4599. 

The  Renovated  Dwellings  for  Families,  Wildrcourt,  Drury" 
laney  have  three  rooms  empty. 

TyndalFs'buildings,  Gray^s-Inn-lane. — 61  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lading-house  for  40  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
35  nightly  inmates. 

Clark^S'huildings,  SL  Giles-in-the-Fields. — ^These  renovated 
buildings  for  82  Families  have  only  one  room  empty. 

Oeorge-street  Lodgina-house  for  104  Single  Men. — The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  95. 

ffatton-garden  House,  for  54  Single  Men.  —  The  average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  52. 

Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  81. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory,  ex- 
cepting at  Wild-court  and  Tyndairs-buildings,  where  scarletina 
has  been  epidemic  amongst  the  children.  This  has  now  happily 
subsided. 


THE  LABOURING  CLASSES  AND  THEIR  DWELLINGS, 

AS  VIEWED  AT  THE  MEETING  OP 

THE  WELSH   NATIONAL  EISTEDDFOD,  AT  RUTHIN,   AND 
THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  MEETING  AT  BIRMlifGHAM. 

Our  readers  must  ^ee  with  pleasure  the  increasing  and  wide-spread 
attention  given  to  an  object,  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of  which 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  was 
the  first  to  break  ground,  and  has  since  been  largely  instrumental  in 
promoting. 

The  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  afforded 
a  topic  to  many  who  took  part  in  the  scientific  and  other  provincial 
Meetings  held  during  the  past  autumn.  Of  these  it  may  be  useful  to 
notice  two  more  particularly. 

The  addition  of  a  Social  Science  Section,  made  to  the  very  ancient 
national  institution  of  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod,  at  its  Meeting  held  at 
Carnarvon  seven  years  since,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  bringing 
before  the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality  many  important  subjects 
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closely  oonneoted  with  their  welfare.  At  the  Meeting  held  in  August 
last  at  Ruthin,  under  the  presidence  of  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart, 
M.P.y  many  of  the  papers  read  in  the  Social  Science  Section  bore 
exduBively  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  the  opening 
address,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  President  of  the  Section,  "  On  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People  of  North  Wales,'' gave  a  valuable  and  highly 
graphic  sketch  of  what  had  come  under  his  own  observation.  The 
closing  paragraph  will  exemplify  its  spirit : — '*  The  advantages  that 
may  flow  to  the  community  by  the  education  of  the  school  and  the 
collie  cannot  well  be  estimated  ;  but  I  attach  a  still  higher  import- 
ance to  that  which  the  home  supplies.  It  is  to  homes  where  clean- 
liness and  order,  frugality  and  cheerfulness  reign,  and  where,  above 
ail,  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  God  are  cherished,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  basis  of  true  greatness.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
Eisteddfod,  in  its  several  departments,  to  help  on  every  work  that  has 
a  tendency  to  elevate  the  nation  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
goodness,  and  I  pray  that  this  Meeting  at  Ruthin  may  conduce  to 
this  end." 

A  paper,  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  contained  many  practical 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  existing  houses,  and  in  regard  to 
new  houses  it  detailed  the  reqiiisites  to  their  healthiness  and  comfort. 
Another  paper,  by  Mr.  William  Morris^  manifested  much  practical 
knowledge  of  "  the  working  man  and  his  health.''  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  it  was  suggested  that  both  these  papers  shoidd  be 
tntnslatcd  into  Welsh,  and  circulated  extensively. 

A  very  valuable  paper,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Johnes,  on  "  The  Wants  and 
Wishes  of  the  Working  Men  of  Wales,  in  reference  to  Sunday 
Closing  of  Public  Houses,  and  the  Liquor  Traffic,"  was  read  by 
the  Riector  of  Neath.  It  advocated  the  Bill  introduced  into  Par- 
liament last  session  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  and  Mr.  Baines.  The 
subject  was  considered  under  various  heads,  one  of  which  treated 
on  ''The  houses  of  the  working  classes  as  affected  by  drunken- 
ness." In  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  working  men  of  Wales, 
on  the  Sabbath  entire  closing  question,  it  was  stated  that  a  can- 
vass had  been  instituted  in  idl  the  towns  and  important  parishes  of 
North  Wales,  and  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  South  Wales ; 
in  all  of  which  cases  the  results  were  much  the  same.  The  house- 
holders who  signed  in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  an  overwhelming 
majority ;  the  noes  a  mere  handful ;  and  the  neutrals  an  insignificant 
minority.  The  working  classes  were  the  most  numerous.  In  the 
district  of  Bangor,  including  1622  houses,  there  were  1537  "yes;" 
funong  the  ''  noes  "  there  was  no  labouring  man  ;  and  only  two  of  that 
class  amongst  the  "neutrals."  In  the  slate-quarry  district  of  Festiniog, 
out  of  1670  householders,  1660  voted  "yes." 

A  useful  paper  on  "  Life  Assurance,  in  its  bearing  on  the  middle 
and  industrial  classes  "  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies. 

The  papers  on  Education  which  were  read  comprised  one  by  Mr. 
W.  Evans,  giving  "  Hints  for  Wales,  from  the  common-school  system 
in  America."    Another,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Lloyd,  on  "  The  Extension  of 
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Education  in  Wales  ;*'  and  a  third,  by  Mr.  John  Jenkins,  M.A.,  of  the 
Temple,  was  on  Middle  Class  Education  in  Wales. 

These  papers,  and  a  valuable  one,  in  which  Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker,  of 
Hardwick  Court,  Gloucester,  gave  the  result  of  his  own  experience  on 
**  Vagrancy,"  led  to  a  lengthened  and  animated  discussion,  in  which 
that  Mr.  Johnes'  paper  gare  him  an  insight  into  the  social  condition  d 
several  magistrates  took  part.  Sir  Robert  Briscoe,  Bart.,  remari^ed 
Wales  that  he  had  not  had  before ;  and,  referring  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  landlords,  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes,  whilst  he  fuUy  recognised  the  heavy  duty  that  devolved  on  the 
owners  of  property,  he  attributed  the  miserable  failures,  which  ev^i 
their  best  efforts  could  not  preclude,  to  one  simple  and  most  effective 
cause,  that  of  drunkenness,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  filth,  wretchedness 
and  poverty. 

Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  fully  concurring  in  what  had  been  said 
on  the  feaiful  effects  of  intemperance,  and  the  reproach  it  sul^ects 
us  to  as  a  nation,  urged  the  importance  of  instruction  in  Sani* 
tary  Science,  which  his  experience  of  twenty-four  years  in  promot- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  had 
shown  him  to  be  necessary,  not  only  for  the  working  classes,  but  also 
for  those  who  are  educated  in  our  colleges  and  halls  of  science.  Re- 
ferring to  a  declarative  Resolution  on  that  subject,  adopted  at  his 
suggestion  in  185G,  by  the  Congrds  de  Bienfaisance,  held  in  Brusseki 
he  mentioned  various  efforts  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  throv^ 
lectures,  and  the  circulation  of  sanitary  publications,  some  of  them 
translations  from  his  own  writings.  In  England  the  efforts  of  the 
Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  have  for  %en  years  been  successfully 
directed  to  the  same  object. 


At  the  Birmingham  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Social  Science,  held  in  October  last,  its  President,  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  his  opening  address,  which  embraced  and 
treated  very  ably  of  an  extensive  field  of  social  economy,  said,  in 
reference  to  the  Act  passed  last  session  for  the  Improvement  of 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings — "  The  importance  of  its  subject- 
matter  cannot  be  overrated ;  and,  beset  as  it  is  with  difficulties,  the 
question  is  one  with  which,  in  the  onward  march  of  our  national  life, we 
must  deal  For  it  is  in  the  dwellings  of  a  people — especially  a 
northern  people — that  their  mind  and  character  are  formed,  and,  as 
it  has  been  well  said,  that  their  future  place  in  the  scale  of  morsdity 
and  intelligence  will  be  determined.  In  the  agricultural  districts 
the  difficulties  of  accommodation  for  the  labourer  also  meet  us,  and 
they  are  sometimes  enhanced  by  the  distance  of  his  cottage  from  his 
work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  partially  neutral^ed  by  the 
obvious  interest  of  the  employer  to  provide  proper  lodging  and  to 
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seoniv  the  senrioes  of  a  fresh,  inatead  of  a  tired  woricman ;  and  they 
seed  not  be  aggravated  by  overcrowding  and  by  the  sanitary  and 
moral  evils  which  follow  upon  this.  In  lai^ge  towns  it  is  otherwise, 
and  even  the  public  improvements  in  the  opening  of  new  streets  and 
the  construction  of  fine  buildings  diminish  an  already  too  scanty 
accommodation,  raise  rents,  increase  overcrowding,  and  aggravate  the 
distress.  In  Paris  the  evil  has  been  recognised,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  remedy  it  by  suburban  villages  and  cheap  trains.  In 
England  we  have  done  but  little  towards  its  removal,  and  the  Act 
of  last  session  cannot  be  considered  finaL  Strong  objections  are  enter- 
tained, and  not  without  reason,  to  State  intervention  in  these  matters ; 
and  it  will  doubtless  be  best  if  the  desired  end  can  be  secured  by 
the  joint  action  of  the  private  owners  of  property  and  of  the  local 
authorities ;  but,  failing  this,  the  evil  is  so  great,  and  goes  so  deeply 
down  into  ^e  roots  of  society,  that  larger  and  bolder  measures  may 
become  necessary." 

Note — Qreat  as  is  the  necessity  for  increased  efforts  to  remove  an 
evil  of  such  gigantic  magnitude  in  our  own  metropolis,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  one  which  is  there  much  less  concealed 
than  it  is  in  modem  Paris ;  whilst  a  careful  investigation  of  what  has 
been  actually  done  for  its  remedy  in  both  capitals,  shews  that  the 
efforts  in  the  former  have  been  greater  without,  than  in  the  latter 
with  the  aid  of  Government  subventions.  Se^  in  the  Lahourenf  Friend 
for  January  1868,  the  P.S.  to  a  Report  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work- 
ing Glasses,  in  connection  with  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris, 
1867.  H.  R. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  ARTISANS'  AND  LABOURERS' 
DWELLINGS  ACT. 

Db.  Ballabd,  of  Islington,  has  done  a  great  service  in  acting  upon  the 
above  statute,  and  reporting  certain  premises,  known  as  Parsell's- 
court,  in  a  condition  dsjigerous  to  healUi,  and  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. Of  course  Dr.  Badlard's  conduct  was  quickly  pounced  upon 
by  some  of  the  vestrymen  as  officious,  by  others  as  cruel,  and  by 
others  again  as  irregular.  But  he  was  amply  supported  by  the  chair- 
man, and  his  report  stands  over  for  consideration  at  next  meeting. 
The  only  way  of  arriving  at  a  sound  opinion  of  such  an  Act  is  by 
trying  to  work  it ;  and  we  are  glad  that  Dr.  Ballard  has  thus  early 
acted  up  to  his  duty.  If  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  cruel  to  owners 
of  property,  that  is  a  fault  which  must  be  amended ;  but  let  us  test 
the  Act  by  using  it.  -  Dr.  Ballard,  in  his  report  to  the  vestry,  says — 
"  The  statutes  under  which  we  have  more  especially  acted  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  the  'Nuisances  Removal'  and  'Sanitary' 
Acts ;  but  these  are  inapplicable  where  the  unwholesome  condition  of 
houses  is  dependent  on  faults  of  original  construction  and  arrange- 
ment)  extensive  dilapidation,  defective  land  drainage  and  lighting, 
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<Scc.  And  yet  these  and  the  like  faults  are  amongst  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  which  call  for  remedy  in  the  interest  of  the  labouring 
classes.  One  great  value  of  the  present  statute  lies  in  this  :  that  it 
in  no  way  limits  the  ground  on  which  I  am  at  liberty  to  form  or  ex- 
press a  valid  opinion  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  habitations ;  and 
it  therefore  enables  us  now  to  grapple  with  conditions  over  which  we 
have  hitherto  had  no  control,  or  only  an  imperfect  control" — 
Lancet. 

The  Artisans'  Dwelling  Act.  —  The  Poplar  District  Board  of 
Works  have  taken  action  under  Mr,  Torrens*  Act.  Two  houses  in 
Ban's-alley,  Robin  Hood-lane,  were  reported  by  the  medical  officer  as 
unfit  for  human  occupation.  They  were  visited  by  the  surveyor, 
who  describes  them  as  having  two  rooms  each  ;  they  are  approached 
by  a  covered  passage  twenty  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  nine  inches 
in  width ;  the  ground  floor  of  both  Lb  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
the  ceiUngs  are  about  six  feet  high ;  the  bricks  and  plastering  are 
decayed  from  damp,  and  the  smell  is  ofiensive.  The  privy  is  in  bad 
order,  and  the  drainage  defective.  Houses  and  privy  are  devoid  of 
water.  There  were  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children  in  each  house. 
The  Board  passed  a  resolution  ordering  the  landlord  to  demolish  the 
houses  within  a  period  of  three  months. — Lancet, 


THE  NEW  SANITARY  ACT. 

AicoNOST  the  statutes  passed  in  the  late  Session  was  one  (chapter  114) 
briefly  entitled  "  The  Sanitary  Act  of  1868,"  having  for  its  object  the 
making  of  additional  provisions  for  the  removal  of  refuse  matter  from 
dwelling-houses.  The  Act  only  extends  to  England.  It  commences 
(after  some  definitions)  with  reciting  the  51st  and  54th  sections  of 
the  "  Public  Health  Act,  1848,"  which  require  that  every  new  house 
and  every  house  pulled  down  to  or  below  the  groundfloor  and  rebuilt, 
shall  have  a  sufficient  water-closet  or  privy  and  ashpit,  and  also  that 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  shall  see  that  drains,  water-closets,  privies, 
and  ash-pits  within  their  district  do  not  become  a  nuisance.  The  new 
Act  then  proceeds  to  extend  those  sections  to  the  district  of  every 
"  sewer  authority  in  which  district  there  is  no  enactment  in  any  public 
or  private  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  like  effect  in  force."  "  Sewer 
authority"  in  this  Act  is  to  have  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  "  The 
Sewage  Utilissation  Act,  1865,"  and  to  be  construed  as  if  the  phrase 
used  were  **  local  board."  Any  officer  appointed  by  the  "  sewer  autho- 
rity" to  examine  any  premises  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  "  surveyor" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  said  sections.  Where  the  sewer  authority 
and  the  nuisance  authority  of  a  district  are  different  bodies  of  men, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  nuisance  authority  is  to  cease  within  such  dis- 
trict in  relation  to  all  matters  within  the  purview  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sections  of  the  "  Public  Health  Act,  1848  ;"  and  any  sewer 
authority  to  whose  distiict  the  said  sections  are  extended  making  de- 
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fault  in  enforcing  their  provisions  shall  be  subject  to  proceedings 
under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  18G6  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  made 
de&ult  in  providing  its  district  with  sufficient  sewers.  Each  sewer 
authority  shall,  within  its  district,  have  all  the  powers  vested  in  a 
local  board  by  the  '*  Local  Government  Act  of  1858  "  (as  amended  by 
any  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament)  so  far  as  relates  to  the  removal  of 
house  refuse  from  premises,  and  the  cleansing  of  privies,  ash-pits,  and 
cesspools.  Where  the  sewer  authority  and  the  nuisance  authority,  in 
any  district,  are  different  bodies  of  men,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  former 
shall  cease  in  respect  of  all  matters  over  which  the  latter  acquires 
power.  The  provisions  of  the  "  Public  Health  Act,  1848,"  relating  to 
private  improvement  expenses  (as  amended  by  any  subsequent  Act  of 
Parliament),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incorporated  with  this  Act  so  far 
as  may  be  required  for  canying  it  into  effect.  Any  enactment  re- 
quiring the  construction  of  a  water-closet,  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
Uie  local  authority,  be  satisfied  by  the  construction  of  an  earth-closet, 
or  other  place,  for  the  reception  and  deodorisation  of  foecal  matter, 
made  and  used  in  accordance  with  any  regulation,  from  time  to  time, 
issued  by  the  local  authority.  That  authority  may,  as  respects  any 
houses  in  which  such  earth-closets  or  other  places  are  in  use  with 
their  approval,  dispense  with  the  supply  of  water  required  by  any  con- 
tract or  enactment  to  be  furnished  to  the  water-closets  in  such  houses, 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  such  authority  and  the 
persons  required  to  provide  the  supply  of  water.  The  local  authority 
may  themselves  undertake  (or  contract  with  any  person  to  undertake) 
to  supply  diy  earth,  or*  other  deodorising  substance,  to  any  houses 
within  the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  earth-closets  or  the  places  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  local  authority  may  themselves  construct  (or 
require  to  be  constructed)  earth-closets  in  all  cases  where  imder  any 
enactment  in  force  they  might  construct  water-closets,  or  require  them 
to  be  constructed.  No  person  shall  be  required  to  construct  an  earth- 
closet  instead  of  a  water-closet  if  he  prefer  to  comply  with  the  Act  re- 
quiring the  construction  of  a  water-closet,  and  a  supply  of  water  for 
other  purposes  is  furnished  to  such  house.  No  person  is  to  be  put  to 
greater  expense  in  constructing  an  earth-closet  than  he  would  be  put 
to  in  the  construction  of  a  water-closet.  After  some  sections  (which  we 
need  not  set  foilh)  respecting  the  recovery  of  expenses  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  penalties,  the  Act  provides  that  the  sewer  authority  (or,  in 
the  metropolis,  the  nuisance  authority)  shall  have  the  same  power  with 
reference  to  the  temporary  supply  of  medicine  and  medical  assistance 
for  the  poorer  inhabitants  as  it  now  has  to  provide  hospitals  or  tem- 
porary places  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  by  the  "  Sanitary  Act  of 
1866,"  subject  to  the  previous  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 
— 2%c  Builder. 
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THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  POOR  AT  THE  WEST  END. 

The  thirty-fifth  section  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  having,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  been 
adopted  in  the  psLrish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  houses  let  in  lodgings.  Dr.  Lankester,  medical  officer  of 
health,  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  number  of  notices  to  be  served  on 
persons  for  lightening  the  pressure  of  tiie  population  on  the  existing 
lodging  space.  He  commenced  with  twenty-five  houses  in  Heddon- 
street  (Regent-street),  Rupert-street,  and  Tyler's-court.  In  these 
twenty-five  houses  he  found  549  persons  living ;  whereas  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Act  the  houses  would  oidy  aoconunodate  198 
persons,  showing  that  350  persons  would  in  these  twenty-five  houses 
alone  have  to  be  turned  into  the  streets.  Carrying  his  investigations 
further,  he  estimates  that  there  are  500  other  houses  in  the  parish 
equally  overcrowded,  and  that  at  least  7000  persons  must  be  removed 
from  their  homes  to  carry  out  the  regulations.  If  these  7000  persons 
had  been,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  compelled  to  get  rooms  some- 
where else  they  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  parish  and  go 
to  the  surrounding  parishes,  or  to  the  suburban  districts,  where  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  occupations. 
Dr.  Lankester  states  that  he  sees  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things 
but  the  erection  of  dwelling-places,  adapted  for  the  working-classes  to 
live  in,  in  the  districts  where  labour  is  required  There  are  many 
spots  in  the  parish  where  such  lodging-houses  might  be  eligibly  built 
Nearly  every  court  in  the  parish  is  overcrowded,  and  a  gigantic 
nuisance,  injurious  to  health.  In  the  construction  of  such  lodging- 
houses,  the  wretched  domiciles  which  now  minister  to  the  poor,  the 
indolent,  the  vicious,  and  the  criminal  classes,  would  be  abolished. — 
The  Builder. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Metos, 

("  From  The  Public  fleoZ*^.") 

It  is  an  old  but  true  saying,  that  one  half  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  live,  and,  we  might  add,  does  not  care.  It  is  equally 
true  that  one  half  the  world  neither  know  nor  care  how  the  other  half 
die ;  but  both  these  propositions,  if  viewed  with  reference  to  public 
health,  required  to  be  solved ;  for  while  we  can  goazd  against  the 
degrations  of  our  neighbour,  and  preserve  ourselves  and  households 
from  the  moral  pollution  that  may  exist  around  us,  po  bolts,  bars, 
police,  or  precautions  of  ours  can  preserve  us  from  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious fevers  and  infectious  disease ;  if  our  neighbour  succumb  to 
typhus,  the  result  of  living  in  daily  violation  of  the  commonest  sani- 
tary laws,  we  may  be  the  next  victim.  The  rich  and  noble  have  no 
royal  charter  to  preserve  them  from  those  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
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Henoe  it  becomes  not  only  our  duty,  but  appeals  to  our  selfishness, 
for  it  is  our  interest  to  see  that  the  poor  so  hve  that  they  may  neither 
die  themselves  nor  cause  others  (the  big  men  in  the  large  houses)  to 
die  from  contagious  and  infectious  preventable  disease.  And  we  cannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  more  wealthy  portion  of 
this  great  city,  who  live  in  its  palaces,  that  they  have  other  neigh- 
bours than  those  with  whom  they  visit,  but  with  whose  welfare  they 
are  more  intimately  concerned  than  they  seem  to  be  aware.  When 
they  fully  realise  tius,  if  not  from  motives  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
the  first  law  of  nature,  self-preservation,  ought  to  render  them  more 
anxious  to  know  how  the  labouring  masses  around  them  live  j  this 
last  queiy  we  propose  in  some  measure  to  answer.  As  the  limits  of 
this  article  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  point  out  in  what 
direction  evils  exist,  we  would  recommend  that  a  thorough  and  search- 
ing public  inquizy  e^ould  be  instituted,  and  remedies  applied.  Where 
they  live  ?  What  sort  of  a  place  is  the  home  of  the  working  man  or 
woman  whose  useful  labour  contributes  so  much  towards  our  comfort 
and  well-being  ?  Where  do  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  toil  sleep  9  The  answer  to  this  question  involves 
such  a  tale  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  siich  a  reproach  to  those  in 
high  places,  that  we  shudder  at  the  picture  conjured  in  our  mind  by 
the  mere  thought  of  the  great  social  evil  connected  with  this  huge 
subject — the  DweUings  of  the  Poor.  Much  has  been  written,  much 
has  been  said  and  much  has  been  done  to  mitigate  the  great  evil  of 
overcrowding  amongst  the  poor,  by  the  exertions  of  associations  to  pro- 
vide, improve,  or  model,  dwellings  for  them,*  and  the  private  and 
munificent  charity  of  Miss  Coutts  and  Mr.  Peabody,  4c.  Notwithstand- 
ing  which  Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  an  excellent  chapter  upon  this  subject 
in  his  book  upon  London,  informs  us  that  upon  the  closest  calcula- 
tion, improved  dwellings  of  different  kinds  have  only  been  provided 
for  3500  funilies  out  of  a  city  of  3,000,000  mhabitants,  the  mar 
jority  of  whom,  of  course,  are  mechanics,  labourers,  or  irregular  poor. 

Mews  were  used  so  early  as  the  year  1377,  for  the  accommo^tion 
of  the  king's  falconers  and  hawks.  But  the  king's  stables  at  Lomesbuiy, 
since  called  Bloomsbury,  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1537, 
King  Hemy  YIIL  caused  the  mews  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception 
of  his  horsesyt  and  had  there  been  no  other  change  in  their  use,  we 
should  not  have  had  cause  to  complain.  Three  centuries  have  passed, 
and  our  dictionaries  still  descril^  mews  as  a  prince's  or  nobleman's 
stables,  but  they  are,  we  regret  to  say,  something  more— they  are  not 
only  the  dwellings  of  the  attendants  upon  the  horses,  but  have  become 
the  resort  of  the  poor  who  earn  their  scanty  fare  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  do  a  small  business  as  a  sweep,  dealer  in  marine  stores^  or 
other  calling  equally  humble  but  honest. 

What  is  a  mews  1  Our  readers  may  smile  at  the  question,  but  we 
wish  they  would  go  and  see  for  themselves — ^it  would  do  them  good, 

*  London,  its  Growth,  Charitable  Agencies^  and  Wants,  p.  286. 
t  Northowell,  p.  724. 
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and  well  repay  them  for  any  outlay  of  time  or  money  they  might 
expend  upon  seeking  the  answer  personally.  The  rich  should  visit 
the  poor,  and  much  more  good  would  result  than  from  the  indiscri- 
minate gifts  of  charity  through  Societies,  useful  as  they  are ;  but  it  is 
easier  to  subscribe  five  pounds,  which  is  not  missed  from  the  full 
purse,  than  to  withdraw  oneself  for  one  hour  from  the  lap  of  luxury, 
and  tread  the  haunts  of  misery,  and  view  the  wretchedness  we  would 
wish  to  relieve  j  and  we  know  many  good-hearted,  but  wrong-minded 
and  over-nervous  people,  who  trust  all  their  alms  to  others,  and  will 
not  even  hear  the  tale  of  sorrow  their  purse  has  been  the  means  of 
assuaging.  But,  to  return  to  our  question,  mews  are  generally  either 
one  row  of  stables  and  coach-houses,  with  lofts  and  rooms  over  them, 
facing  a  blank  wall  a  few  feet  in  front  of  them,  or  another  row  of 
stables  and  coach-houses  with  lofts  and  rooms  over  them,  similar  to 
themselves,  thus  making  a  narrow  street,  generally  approached  by 
diving  under  an  archway  by  the  convenient  comer  of  a  public-house, 
and  ending  in  a  culrde-sac,  and  almost  always  shaded  on  either  side 
by  the  large  mansions  which  frown  down  upon  these  humble  abodes 
at  their  back.  If  we  walk  down  one  of  these  disgraces  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  what  do  we  see, — or,  first,  we  should  say,  what  do  we 
smell )  That  sometimes  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe ;  certcunly 
it  is  a  scent  unknown  to  Rimmel,  and,  provided  the  drainage  be  good — 
which  it  is  sometimes  even  here — then  we  not  only  see  every  few 
yards  on  each  side  of  us,  at  every  door,  what  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  many  an  honest  farmer,  but  we  smell  a  rich  smoking  dung-mixeiL 
What  curious  and  instructive  statistics  might  be  obtained,  were  these 
heaps  measured,  counted,  then  the  amount  of  poison  they  contribute 
to  the  atmosphere  reckoned  and  tabulated  in  districts  !  But  people 
do  not  mind  breathing  poison  through  their  lungs,  though  some  of 
them  pretend  to  have  an  objection  to  taking  it  into  their  stomachs ; 
which  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  is  genuine,  while  we  see 
the  indifference  they  manifest  when  they  are  asked  to  interest  them- 
selves in  any  of  the  sanitary  regiilations  which  would  secure  good 
wholesome  food  for  the  oommimity,  and  which,  we  contend,  should  be 
sufficiently  cheap  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  But  we  hope  to  enter 
fuUy  into  this  question,  in  all  its  bearings,  in  a  future  article  upon  the 
«  People's  Food." 

In  the  best  mews,  when  used  only  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
gentry  near,  we  have,  on  the  basement,  the  carriage-house  and  stable 
with  stalls  for  two  or  more  horses,  and  over  this  two  or  three  rooms — 
generally  two  and  a  lofb ;  and  ^is  is  often  only  to  be  reached  by 
passing  through  the  stable  at  the  heels  of  the  horses,  and  then 
climbing  either  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  or  a  ricketty  old  ladder  with 
several  steps  missing.  Here  the  rich  man's  coachman  has  to  live,  with 
his  wife  (most  likely  his  former  fellow  servant),  and  bring  up  his 
femily — ^with  exactly  the  same  amount  of  accommodation,  be  it  large 
or  sxnaU,  old  or  young. 

Let  us  enter  the  first  we  come  to,  and  having  passed  through  the 
loft  which  is  used  for  all  domestic  purposes,  and  has  the  water  laid  on, 
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and  sink  and  other  appurtenances,  and  haTing  stumbled  over  a  truss 
or  two  of  hay  and  a  baby  or  two,  and  had  our  hat  knocked  off  by  the 
fiunily  washing,  which  was  drying  upon  lines  extemporised  oyer  our 
heads,  we  arrive  at  the  general  sitting-room,  parlour,  kitchen,  d^.,  of 
this  model  establishment.  It  is  a  small  room,  with  a  smaller  window, 
which,  if  we  could  see  through  the  luxurious  foliage  which  rises  from 
these  pretty  blood-red  pots,  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  washing 
banging  upon  a  pole  from  the  window  opposite,  and  which  almost 
enters  this. 

What  a  lesson  this  window  gardening  amongst  the  poor  should 
teach  !  How  much  memory  of  past  scenes  it  brings  to  some  of  them, 
reminding  them  of  cottage  homes  and  green  fields  many  miles  away, 
and  many  years  strangers  to  them !  And  does  it  not,  while  it  shews 
ns  the  love  they  have  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  upbraid  us  for  shut- 
ting them  up  where  they  can  no  longer  look  up  from  nature  to  nature's 
God  %  This  is  often  the  only  room  that  has  a  window  in  it,  for  the 
other  side  is  sacred  and  must  not  have  an  opening,  as  it  would  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  master's  or  some  other  rich  man's  garden  and 
back  of  his  house,  and  we  find  the  only  sleeping-room  is  a  smalls 
very  small — ill-ventilated  apartment  indeed,  with  a  slanting  roof,  so 
low  in  parts,  that  one  cannot  stand  upright,  and  this  has  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  window,  except  a  small  sky-light  in  the  roof.  Yet  in 
this  the  coachman,  wife,  and  three,  four,  or  five  children,  as  the  case 
may  be,  have  to  sleeps  although  with  this  inefficient  supply  of  fresh 
air,  the  room  cannot  hold  that  niunber  of  cubic  feet  which  scientific 
observations  have  shewn  to  be  the  least  for  one  person  to  breathe  that 
is  compatible  with  health  ;  added  to  this,  we  have  the  emanations  of 
the  horses  from  the  stable  imdemeath,  constantly  rushing  up  and 
through  the  bed-room,  seeking  exit  by  the  sky-light  before  referred 
to,  and  so  powerful  is  the  gas  (sulphuretted  hydrogen)  thus  evolved, 
that  we  have  seen  the  white  paint  upon  the  doors  in  these  rooms 
positively  turned  black  by  its  chemical  action  upon  it,  so  that  we  are 
justified  in  saying  these  poor  people  are  literally  compelled  to  live, 
breathe,  and  sleep,  in  a  shaft  for  ventilating  the  horses  of  their  master. 
We  would  that  the  master  were  as  solicitous  for  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  man  destiny  hajs  condemned  to  serve  him  as  he  is  of  his  beasts. 
Let  him  ask  himself  what  he  would  feel  were  the  picture  reversed, 
and  it  might  have  been.  It  is  no  act  of  either  that  one  was  bom  to 
serve,  the  other  to  command  ;  and  we  do  sometimes  see  men  change 
places,  and  while  some  rise  and  reap  the  reward  of  their  labours,  others 
oome  down,  some  deservedly,  others  without  fault  of  their's,  but  as  the 
victim  of  others. 

We  say,  let  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  ask  himself  how  he  would 
like  to  iniiabit  the  place  he  has  condemned  others  to,  and  the  answer 
his  conscience  will  give  him  should  be  the  incentive  to  immediate 
action  to  remove  this  one  of  the  causes  of  increased  mortality,  so 
fiir  as  he  is  concerned  at  least,  from  our  midst.  Mews  are  not  idone 
used  by  gentlemen  for  their  own  studs,  but  the  original  leases  have 
been  violated;  a  large  number  of  cabs,  horses,  drivers,  and  families 
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find  a  refuge  here ;  and  tradesmen  who  only  require  the  lower  part, 
let  out  the  upper  to  the  working  man,  in  addition  to  which  we  havOy 
as  before  referred  to,  the  small  tradesman,  the  general  shop,  where  a 
halipenny  candle,  or  a  bloater,  can  be  got,  with  a  packet  of  pins,  at 
the  shortest  notice  ;  then  we  have  the  marine  store,  which  we  at  once 
recognise  by  the  degrading  but  exalted  position  of  our  respected  Aunt 
Sarii^  with  her  well  known  black  face ;  besides  which  there  is  often  a 
low  beer  shop,  to  enable  the  poor  man  to  be  more  easily  relieved  of 
his  last  penny,  even  at  his  own  door,  and  to  afiPord  every  facility  for 
drinking  and  smoking  with  base  companions,  instead  of  spending  their 
little  leisure  with  their  wives  and  fanulies.  How  long  will  these  things 
be  ?  Perhaps  a  reformed  Parliament,  with  more  true  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  a  larger  number  of  members  who  have  studied  the 
people  and  tlxe  people's  wants,  may  answer  this ;  we  hope  they  may, 
and  trust  they  will  satis&otorily.  Here  we  have  all  the  honors  of 
overcrowding,  with  its  demoralizing  effects ;  what  a  place  to  instruct 
and  bring  up  the  young  in,  that  is,  those  that  do  not  die  in  their  in- 
fancy or  youth,  for,  as  may  be  expected,  under  the  conditions 
before  stated,  health  cannot  flourish,  and  many  a  little  grave  stands 
as  a  monument  to  record  the  indifference  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  its  working  bees,  and  also  reminds  us 
of  a  duty  neglected,  and,  we  sincerely  trust,  soon  to  be  remedied.  If 
these  places  are  bad  in  healthy  seasons,  what  are  they  in  the  time  of 
sickness — ^what  are  they  now,  with  the  thermometer  at  90  degrees  in 
their  sleeping  cupboard,  without  a  breath  of  air,  and  130  d^rees  all 
day  on  their  slate  roof,  a  few  feet  immediately  over  their  heads.  When 
sickness  enters  such  an  abode,  the  result  is  fearful  to  contemplate, 
particularly  when  we  also  consider  that  these  people  have  not  the 
means  to  command  either  medical  attendance,  medicines,  or  necessa- 
ries. We  may  be  accused  of  over-painting  the  picture  by  some  who 
feel — as  we  wiish  them  to  feel — the  reproach  of  our  remarks,  and  such 
an  one  may  point  triumphantly  to  hiis  ruddy,  healthy-looking  coach* 
man,  and  think  thus  to  annihilate  us  with  a  breath.  But  while  we 
admit  his  fisu;t,  we  deny  his  conclusion — the  man  is  never  subject  to 
the  full  effect  of  the  conditions  stated  ;  he  has  plenty  of  fresh  air  all 
day  long,  he  enjoys  his  drive  in  the  park  full  as  well  as  his  master,  and 
inhales  the  balmy  breezes  as  he  drives  through  the  environs  of  town  as 
much  as  those  he  drives,  and  perchance  he  may  occasionally  imbibe  a 
more  nourishing  and  invigorating  diet,  both  solid  and  fluid,  than 
usually  fall  to  the  share  of  his  poor  wife,  the  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows,  but  most  of  the  latter,  and  his  pale,  half-fed,  ill-clothed,  lean 
children— not  that  we  for  one  moment  blame  him,  or  doubt  but  what 
he  often  wishes  they  could  share  the  good  fare  that  at  times  is  his. 
Yet  the  gentleman's  coachman  is  not,  on  the  average,  a  long-lived  man^ 
and  when  he  is  ill  is  fully  as  much  an  object  of  our  compassion  as  other 
dwellers  in  mews. 

Where  are  the  mews?  Everywhere  where  there  is  an  aristocratic 
square  or  noble  terrace,  or  crescent,  in  the  fashionable  west,  there  at 
the  back  will  be  found  the  mews  as  we  describe  it ;  look  out  of  that 
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beautiful  conservatoiy,  and  ten  to  one  the  "wall  a  few  feet  off,  which 
looks  80  pretty  coyered  with  green,  ornamented  by  the  sculptor^s  art,  is 
the  screen  that  hides  from  view  a  scene  that  you  would  turn  from  in  dis- 
gust and  pity.  Do  not  say  it  does  not  concern  you,  for  although  you 
may  hide  it  from  your  view,  the  pestilence  may  come  over  that  wall,  all 
invisible  until  you  see  its  effects,  and  follow  your  lady  wife— the  son 
of  your  hopes,  the  pride  of  your  house,  covered  with  imiversity  honours 
—or  may  be  the  darling  of  your  heart,  your  only  daughter,  just  bloom- 
ing into  womanhood,  to  their  splendid  tombs.  Tes,  it  is  your  business, 
your  duty,  and  your  interest,  if  you  would  have  health  and  long  life 
for  younelf  and  £eimily,  to  ex^joy  the  many  blessings,  more  than  you 
deserve,  that  have  been  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  you  by  the  same 
God  that  made  the  creatures  upon  each  side  of  the  wall,  and  we  tell 
you  plainly,  fearlessly,  that  you  should  know  and  care  how  people  in 
the  other  half  of  the  world  both  live  and  die.  H.  D. 


SANITARY  REFORM  IN  VILLAGES. 

Residbntb  in  rural  districts  are  apt  to  imderrate  the  importance  of 
attending  closely  to  sanitary  matters ;  they  seem  to  imagine  that,  be- 
cause their  circumstances  are  so  dissimilar  to  those  of  tiie  town  resi- 
dent,  they  may  with  impunity  overlook  many  nuisances  which,  if 
situated  in  towns,  they  would  condemn  as  highly  prejudicial  to  health. 
Though  enjoying  in  most  instances  great  &cilities  for  drainage,  how 
badly  are  our  villages  drained !  The  under  water  is  allowed  to  accu« 
mulate  in  the  soU,  and  the  surface  water  to  stagnate  in  pooLa^  the 
former  causing  the  dwellings  to  be  damp  and  unwholesome,  whilst  the 
exhalations  from  the  latter  pollute  the  air  with  poisonous  gases.  Few 
of  our  villages  have  any  regular  system  of  sewerage ;  an  occasional 
house  may  have  some  facilities  of  this  kind  for  getting  rid  of  sewage 
matters,  but  the  minority  have  nothing  better  than  an  open  drain ;  this 
being  seldom  looked  after,  gets  choked  up  with  refuse  matters,  and 
the  sewage  is  evaporated  into  the  air.  These  remarks  apply,  not  only 
to  villages,  but  also  to  many  farmhouses.  Farmers  are  generally  veiy 
negligent  regarding  the  proximity  of  stagnant  water  to  their  dwellings. 
Having  had  such  a  long  continuance  of  diy  weather,  it  would  almost 
seem  superfluous  to  offer  any  words  of  caution  as  to  the  ill  effects  of 
stagnant  water  on  health ;  it  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that 
thou^  the  rain&ll  has  been  small,  the  necessities  of  the  household 
have  not  been  diminished,  and  that  though  the  volume  of  sewage  made 
has  been  lessened,  it  has  been  mu(di  more  concentrated — hence,  when 
collected  into  stagnant  pools  it  is  much  more  injurious  than  when  di- 
luted by  heavy  rainfalls.  We  would,  therefore,  advise  in  all  cases 
where  water  is  collected  near  residences  in  stagnant  pools,  that  its 
removal  be  at  once  effected.    If  the  liquid  is  too  diluted  to  pay  for 
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convejance  to  a  pasture  field  or  the  manure  heap,  an  outlet  must  be 
found  for  it.  There  are  few  instances  in  which  this  cannot  be  effected 
at  a  very  trifling  expense.  If  it  cannot  be  carried  off  by  gravitation, 
then  it  must  be  raised  by  means  of  a  pump,  and  carried  away.  Where 
the  accumulation  is  smcJl,  it  may  in  most  cases  be  conveyed  in  buckets 
to  the  manure  heap  ;  and,  though  weak  and  watery  stuff,  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  manure  will  be  increased  by  the  application  of  it 

The  dung-heap  placed  close  to  the  door  of  the  residence,  composed 
generally  of  all  kinds  of  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  is  not 
unfrequently  bordered  by  a  pool  of  filthy  and  half  stagnant  water.  The 
residents  in  houses  so  situated  do  not  always  escape,  and  we  know 
many  instances  where  fever  has  done  its  work,  and  where  broken 
&milies  testify  to  the  effects  of  non-attention  to  these  important 
matters. 

The  ill  effects  of  bad  sewage  arrangements  are  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  roan.  Disease  cannot  be  altogether  kept  away  from  our  stock 
by  the  greatest  cleanliness ;  still  the  medium  through  which  contagion 
is  conveyed  is  wanting,  if  we  properly  attend  to  cleanliness. 

Heallliy  homes  are  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society.  Is  this 
fact  fully  realised  in  our  rural  districts  1  We  fear  but  in  very  few  in- 
stances. One  would  almost  imagine  that  fresh  air  is  considered  injurious 
in  many  dwellings,  to  see  how  carefully  it  is  excluded.  We  have  been 
in  decent  houses  in  the  country  where  the  bedroom  window  did  not 
open.  But  it  is  in  the  residences  of  our  labourers  that  we  have  more 
particularly  noticed  this  carelessness  regarding  good  ventilation.  In 
many  of  their  cottages  the  living  room  is  a  sleeping  room  at  night  for 
several  individuals ;  eveiy  outlet  is  closely  guaided  lest  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  should  by  chance  find  its  way  within.  True,  many  of  these 
rooms  open  directly  to  outer  air,  and  as  soon  as  daylight  approaches 
are  cleared,  by  the  opening  of  the  doors,  of  the  polluted  atmosphere ; 
still  the  health  of  the  occupants  will  be  affected — they  cannot  continue 
long  breathing  the  polluted  air  for  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day  without 
injury. 

In  many  countiy  districts  drinking-water  of  an  admirable  quality  is 
obtained;  but  from  want  of  proper  arrangements  it  is  sadly  injured  by 
organic  matters,  and  other  impurities,  which  get  mixed  up  with  it. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  rural  population  are  entirely  dependent 
on  surface  wells  for  their  supply  of  drinking  water.  These  wells  are 
seldom  more  than  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and  being  generally  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  in  some  hollow  piece  of  ground,  they  are  frequently 
receptacles  for  all  sorts  of  impurities.  Again,  we  have  seen  the  water 
supply  of  a  house,  drawn  from  a  well  sunk  five  or  six  feet  into  the 
gravel  subsoil,  the  same  gravel  bed  acting  as  the  sewer  for  conveying 
away  all  the  sewerage  of  the  house  and  water-closets,  a  cesspool  being 
simk  down  into  it  within  five  or  six  yards  of  the  pump.  Certainly  the 
arrangement  appears  economical,  and  the  residents  of  the  house  could 
not  be  charged  by  Liebig  or  his  followers  with  allowing  their  sewage 
to  run  to  waste. 
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To  those  who  have  their  cesspools  close  to  their  pamps  in  gravelly 
districts,  we  say,  clean  them  out,  fill  them  up,  and  either  adopt  an 
earth  closet  instead  of  a  water-closet,  or  have  a  proper  system  of 
sewerage  for  conveying  away  from  your  vicinity  these  noxious  matters. 
— Oardnners'  Chramde. 


THE  COTTAGE. 
(Bt  J.  Bailet  Dentok,  C.E.) 


Although  the  agricultural  labourer's  home  exercises  so  great  an  in- 
fluence upon  his  mental  and  physical  powers,  there  is  no  object  con- 
nected with  his  condition  which  has  been  more  frequently  discussed 
with  less  tangible  result  than  that  which  heads  this  letter. 

Cottage  building  is  not  a  favourite  speculation,  and  has  been  made 
more  unpopular  with  landowners  by  a  species  of  mystery  which  has 
attended  the  arguments  and  figures  used  to  induce  them  to  embark 
in  it  No  one  likes  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  in  which  he  cannot 
see  a  prospect  of  a  fair  return  for  his  money,  and  the  simpler  the 
form  in  which  he  obtains  that  return  the  more  he  is  disposed  to  like 
it  In  house-building,  if  substantially  conducted,  a  direct  and  posi- 
tive profit  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
midiUe  dasses.  Among  the  **  upper  ten  thousand,"  if  the  owner  of 
landed  property  lets  hu  mansion  he  seldom  receives  as  rent  more 
than  one  or  one-and-a-half  per  cent  on  its  cost ;  and  with  the  ruling 
value  of  money  varying  from  two  to  five  per  cent  according  to  the 
security  afforded,  the  difference  is  met  by  the  fact  that  the  dwelling 
of  the  landowner  was  never  built  to  pay  commercially,  but  to  satisfy 
his  position  in  relation  to  his  domain.  The  old  saying  that  ''  fools 
boOd  hoasesy  and  wise  men  live  in  them,"  hardly  therefore  applies  to 
the  proprietors  of  large  estates,  whose  social  obligations  are  inseparable 
from  a  residence  upon  them. 

With  the  middle  and  commercial  classes  living  in  towns  it  is  dif- 
ferenty  though  they  occasionally  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  gratify 
thdr  taste  for  building,  which  cannot  command  a  fair  return.  In 
the  loxig  run,  however,  the  building  of  houses  in  towns,  if  conducted 
with  ordinary  prudence,  is  remunerative ;  but  it  is  only  considered 
aatia&ctory  when  it  yields  at  least  seven  per  cent,  return  on  the 
outlay,  whereby  the  principal  money  may  be  repaid  during  the  period  of 
duration  with  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  outlay,  after  payment  of 
repairs  and  insurance. 

With  the  dwellings  of  the  wage-paid  classes  we  must  look  at  the 
matter  in  quite  another  light  In  connection  with  all  the  more  im- 
portant mills,  factories,  and  mines  in  the  manufacturing  and  mineral 
districts,  dwellings  for  the  operatives  employed  are  provided  by  the 
owners,  as  eesentud  to  tJie  trade  upon  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
although  the  operatives  may  pay  their  employers  a  fixed  rent  for 
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those  dwellings,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  based  on  their  original  cost. 
Dwellings  for  factory  hands,  in  point  of  fact,  are  considered  to  be  just 
as  essential  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  stable  is  for  the  horses  of  the 
tillage  farmer,  or  the  shippen  for  the  cows  of  the  dairy  farmer,  and 
they  are  provided  accordingly  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  bnunesB 
arrangements. 

Seeing  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  use  of  machinery  at  the  farm 
homest^ul,  and  the  application  of  steam  power  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  there  are  employed  on  the  cultivated  lands  of  England  and 
Wales  on  an  average  three-and-a-half  wage -paid  labourers,  including 
boys,  on  each  100  acres  of  land,  and  that  the  demand  is  not  less  than 
it  was,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  becoming  greater  every  day,  It  appears 
incomprehensible  that  in  a  nation  like  ours,  which  stands  foremost 
in  agricultural  progress,  there  should  not  be  the  same  care 
taken  and  provision  made  for  the  farm  labourer  as  there  is  for  the 
factory  operative,  or  as  there  is,  in  fact^  for  the  horses  and 
cows  of  our  farms.  This  want  of  provision  for  the  well-being  of  the 
labourer  does  not  rest  with  the  farmer  who  employs  him,  but  with 
the  owner  whose  land  the  employer  occupies,  who  ought  to  provide 
accommodation  for  hand-labour  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  for 
horse-labour  and  for  the  cattle  bred  on  his  estate.  The  decline  of  the 
labouring  population  in  certain  rural  districts  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
to  the  decrease  of  demand,  but  to  the  lack  of  proper  dwellings  in  con- 
junction with  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  for  labour.  One  pair  of 
cottages  to  each  100  acres  of  tillage,  and  one  pair  to  every  150  acres 
of  dairy-land  and  mixed  cultivation,  represents  the  least  amount  of 
dwelling  accommodation  which  should  be  provided  on  the  farm. 
These  cottages  would  of  course  not  be  sufficient  in  themselves ;  at 
least  one-third  of  the  constantly -employed  hands  would  still  have  to 
find  dwellings  in  villages  and  hamlets  where  cottages  exist  uncon- 
nected with  the  farm.  A  cottage  in  a  village,  it  should  be  observed, 
has  always  an  advantage  over  the  isolated  dwelling  on  a  farm  in  its  i 

proximity  to  the  school  and  the  church,  which  is  a  matter  of  some 
consideration  where  there  are  several  children  to  be  instructed.  I 

If  we  regard  the  present  old  and  wretched  dwellings  of  the  rural  i 

poor  as  condemned,  and  admit  that  a  requisite  number  of  healthy 
cottages  should  exist  for  the  maintenance  of  a  due  proportion  of  able-  I 

bodied  men  in  rural  districts,  it  becomes  positively  necessary  that  the 
complex  nature  of  the  return  to  be  obtained  from  them  should  be 
imderstood,  in  order  that  the  money  rent  actually  paid  may  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  value  nor  the  limit  of  profit  obtained. 
It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  landowners  that  they  should  build  dwellings 
for  the  labourers  required  on  their  estates  at  a  cost  of  money  the  Mr 
interest  upon  which  will  be  greater  than  the  money  rent  they  will 
receive  ;  but  if  the  object  be  carefully  considered  they  will  soon  see 
reason  to  do  so.  Let  the  question  be  tested  by  assuming  that  the 
cost  of  each  cottage  is  150/.,  that  the  money  is  borrowed  from  the 
Improvement  Companies,  and  that  the  borrower  pays  six  and  one-ei^th 
per  cent,  to  repay  the  principal  money  and  interest  in  thirty-one  years — 
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the  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  can  always  be  got,  and  which 
by-the-bye  would  not  satisfy  a  building  speculator.  On  this  basis  the 
landowner  will  pay  for  each  cottage  an  annual  instalment  of  9^.  to 
relieve  him  of  the  debt.  The  present  rent  of  rural  cottages  in  England 
— bad  as  they  are— varies  from  1<.  to  2«.  6rf.,  the  average  being 
rather  under  than  over  \s,  6d.  a  week,  or  iL  a  year,  and  this 
is  considered  to  be  as  much  as  an  agricultural  labourer  cau  afford  to 
pay  out  of  his  present  wages,  although  it  is  not  half  that  which  the 
landowner  will  have  to  pay  if  he  uses  borrowed  money  wherewith 
to  build.  Satis&ctory  as  the  arrangement  for  borrowing  money  and 
repaying  it  at  six  and  one  eighth  per  cent  may  be,  if  we  regard  cottage 
bmlding  simply  in  a  trader^s  view,  or  accept  literally  the  fundamental 
condition  imposed  upon  all  landowners,  who,  being  tenants  for  life, 
borrow  money  under  the  Drainage  Acts,  that  the  improvement ''  must 
effect  a  permanent  increase  in  the  yearly  value  exceeding  the  yearly 
amount  charged,"  no  cottages  would  be  built ;  but  we  have  to  look 
beyond  the  labourer  who  occupies  the  cottage  to  his  employer ;  and, 
further  still,  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  the  labourer  is 
employed,  to  number  those  who  are  benefited  by  the  outlay,  and  who 
must  take  their  share  in  the  annual  payment  to  liquidate  the  cost. 
It  would  doubtless  be  better  to  avoid  contributions  of  a  complex 
character  like  this;  but  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  paying 
farm  wages — ^partly  in  money  and  partly  in  perquisites— is  continued, 
the  employer  and  the  employed  must  each  take  their  proportions  as 
well  as  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  who  has  the  advantage  of  paying 
off  its  cost  by  instalments,  and,  by  the  substitution  of  new  cottages 
for  old  ones,  is  relieved  of  outlay  in  repairs.  Beyond  this  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  tenant  for  life  should  go.  The  legislature,  after 
much  consideration,  conceded  the  principle  that  the  whole  cost  of 
cottages  should  be  charged  on  the  inheritance.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, nevertheless,  there  is  no  greater  impediment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  rural  poor  than  the  imperfect  recogni- 
tion of  this  law.  Why  should  we  not  ascertain  and  unhesitatingly 
state  what  the  real  cost  of  cottages  is?  Why  attempt  by  misrepre- 
sentation to  make  each  other  believe  that  cottages  cost  less  than 
they  really  do  ?  It  is  clearly  possible  to  ascertain  with  the  greatest 
precision  what  cottages  of  different  accommodation  will  cost  under 
specific  circumstances,  and  it  is  an  illusion  to  declare  that  the  local 
and  attendant  circumstances  are  so  various  that  a  correct  representa- 
tioD  cannot  be  made.  Instead  of  determining  the  exact  space  and 
accommodation  which  each  class  of  cottage  should  contain,  and 
fixing  the  degree  of  substantiality  requisite  in  each  class,  according  to 
the  materials  used,  we  seem  to  have  been  endeavouring  for  the  last 
twenty  years  to  obtain  ''  cheap  cottages,"  without  any  basis  for  cal* 
eolation  whatever.  Three-bedroomed  cottages  are  in  request  The 
last  census  shows  us  that  where  one  family  exists  with  parents  and 
five  children,  there  are  two  with  three  children,  and  three  with  one 
child  only,  and  a  fraction  more  than  two  with  no  children  at  all ;  and 
a  statement  published  by  Mr.  Purdy  in  the  ''Journal  of  the  Statis- 
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tical  Society  of  London,"  further  ahows  that  out  of  442  fiunilies  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  there  were  only  92  with  five  children,  and  120 
with  four.  Hence  it  appears  that  cottages  should  not  always  be  of 
one  accommodation,  as  we  are  now  disposed  to  build  them ;  and  if 
those  with  two  bedrooms  were  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  others 
of  three  bedrooms  each,  we  should  not  only  spend  less  money,  but 
we  should  supply  that  which  is  equally  wanted.  Again,  the  space 
allowed  in  the  model  lodging-house  is  about  550  cubic  feet  per  person, 
and  if  we  adopt  these  figures  as  some  guide  to  the  cubical  contents 
required  in  each  class  of  cottage,  we  should  clear  the  way  of  much 
misunderstanding.  Supposing  the  height  of  the  lower  rooms  to  be, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  eight  feet,  and  that  of  the  upper  rooms  7  feet  6 
inches,  and  that  the  living  room  should  contain  1200  feet,  the  parents' 
bedroom  900  feet,  and  the  boys'  and  girls'  rooms  650  feet  each,  while 
the  scullery,  panUy,  and  passages  take  in  the  aggregate  1000  feet 
more,  we  then  arrive  at  the  space  and  dimensions  appUcable  to  each 
class  of  cottage.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  that,  with  these  figures  to  regulate  designs,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  any  architect,  by  any  twisting  and  changing  of  the 
internal  arrangements,  so  to  vary  them  as  to  reduce  the  oost  10^  per 
cottage,  in  each  class — assuming  that  the  materials,  degree  of  sub- 
stantiality, and  amount  of  internal  acconmiodation  are  the  same. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the  numerous 
prize  designs  with  which  the  country  has  been  &voured,  and  if  Mr. 
Webster's  recently-appointed  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
would  carefully  ascertain  what  has  been  done  and  actually  paid  where 
cottages  have  been  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inclosure  Com" 
mission,  as  well  as  what  has  been  done  by  landowners  independently, 
a  great  national  advantage  would  be  gained  by  the  examples  that 
would  be  afforded.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  however,  that 
persons  competent  to  dissect  details  and  arrive  at  facts  and  figures 
in  a  practical  shape  should  be  the  examiners,  when  I  am  sure  that 
all  those  architects  whose  plans  have  been  used,  and  are  considered  to 
be  most  economical,  would  be  willii^  that  they  should  be  submitted 
to  such  an  ordeal,  if  the  result  should  be  the  ascertainment  of  truth 
operating  &vourably  for  the  labouring  man. 

Very  striking  results  have  followed  the  giving  of  prises  by  our 
principal  Agricultural  Societies.  It  has  been  invariably  assumed  by 
the  prize  givers  that  three-bedroomed  cottages  can  be  built  for  100^ 
each,  and  it  has  been  a  condition  that  the  designs  should  be  prepared 
aooordingly.  Directly,  however,  that  the  successful  plans  have  been 
put  to  the  test  of  contract,  they  have  been  found  never  to  oost  less 
than  1302.  each,  and  then  under  favourable  circumstances  only.  The 
most  approved  plans  for  three-bedroomed  cottages  have  in  certain 
oases  reached  175^.  each,  where  the  prices  of  materials  and  labour 
were  high,  and  where  everything  has  been  paid  for  except  the  land 
upon  which  they  have  been  erected.  C^  we  wonder  that  landowera^ 
Dusled  by  pretensions  of  which  this  is  an  example,  should  hesitate  to 
provide  dwellings  for  the  poor  1    In  1864  the  Society  of  Arts  offered 
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priees  for  designs  of  rural  labouren^  oottages,  and  134  architects 
competed.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  (member  of  the  Council  of  British 
Architects),  Mr.  John  Glutton  (President  of  the  Institute  of  Sur- 
veyors), and  Mr.  George  Dines  (the  well-known  buUder),  were  ap- 
pointed to  examine  them.  Their  report  closed  with  these  words — 
'^  In  fine,  we  may  observe,  that  although  good  cottages  may  possibly 
be  erected  under  favourable  circumstances  in  some  parts  of  England 
for  a  lower  sum,  we  consider  the  probable  average  cost  of  a  pair  of 
cottages,  bnilt  with  the  conveniences  we  have  enumerated,  would  be 
about  280/.  to  300/.,  and  that  the  attempt  to  erect  them  at  any  con- 
siderable reduction  upon  the  amount  must  result  in  some  inferior 
kinds  of  buildings  discreditable  to  the  owner,  and  wanting  in  much 
of  the  necessary  accommodation  for  a  labourer  and  his  family." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  quotation  represents  the  facts  of  the 
case  accurately,  and  that  wherever  three-bedroomed  cottages  cost  less 
than  280/.  the  pair  the  reduction  arises  fn»a  circumstances  which 
exclude  them  from  general  comparison. 

Did  I  not  know  that  the  misunderstanding  which  prevails  as  to  the 
real  cost  of  cottages  was  preventing  an  extension  of  building  I  should 
Dot  dwell  upon  this  point.     As  it  is,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say. 

It  has  often  been  stated  at  public  meetings,  and  by  men  whose 
words  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  public,  that  cottages  are  at 
the  present  moment  being  built  on  certain  estates  at  200/.  a  pair. 
Having  investigated  some  of  the  instances  spoken  of  I  will  give  a  few 
particulars.  In  one  case  I  foimd  that  the  bricks  of  which  the  cot- 
tages were  built  had  been  supplied  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  at  18«. 
a  thousand,  the  cost  price,  while  he  was  selling  the  same  article  to  his 
neighbours  at  28«.  He  also  allowed  from  the  estate  gravel  for  con- 
crete, and  sand  for  mortar,  without  any  charge  whatever.  I  found 
also  that  the  haulage  of  the  whole  of  the  materials  had  been  done  by 
the  tenant  of  the  farm  to  which  the  cottages  were  to  be  attached. 
This  haulage  of  materials  is  worth  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  pair  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  and  thus  there  were  upwards  of  50/.  accounted 
for  directly,  which  under  ordinaiy  circumstances  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  cost.  In  other  cases  I  have  foimd  that  not  only  have 
the  materials  been  chiefly  supplied  from  the  property,  but  the  estate 
carpenter  and  mason  has  been  employed  to  build,  in  which  case  the 
contractor's  profit  has  been  saved,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  money 
which  a  builder  paying  his  men  weekly,  and  only  receiving  payment 
on  completion,  looks  to  recover.  Under  such  conditions  a  saving 
Would  be  effected  of  from  30/.  to  40/.  on  each  pair  of  cottages,  but  in- 
asmuch as  comparatively  few  landownera  liave  their  own  carpentera 
and  masons,  all  fair  comparison  fails.  Again,  in  the  essential  require- 
ments of  water  and  drainage,  one  landowner  will  be  very  particular 
in  providing  them,  while  another  avoids  them.  In  the  provision,  too, 
of  sinks,  coppers,  ovens,  cupboards,  shelves,  grates,  and  other  minor 
Items  of  accommodation,  the  greatest  difference  prevails. 

In  the  simple  matter  ci  the  supply  of  fire-places  in  the  bedrooms, 
there  is  also  a  great  difference,  some  landowners  being  content  with 
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one  bedroom  having  a  fire-place,  while  others  are  equally  determined 
to  have  two.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  more  detail.  I  have  said  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a  difierence  of  at  least  100/.  per  pair  of  cottages 
may  be  accounted  for  in  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  carried  out, 
and  the  amount  of  accommodation  furnished.  The  admirable  cot- 
tages which  are  now  being  erected  by  the  £arl  of  Leicester  on  the 
Holkham  estate,  under  ^e  superintendence  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Shil- 
labear,  have  cost  from  2101.  to  230Z.  per  pair.  Lord  Leicester  pro- 
Tides  all  materials,  including  doors,  windows,  and  frames  ready  for 
fixing,  the  additional  laboiu:  only  being  done  by  local  tradesmen,  by 
contract,  xmder  the  supervision  of  his  lordship's  resident  clerk  of  the 
works.  Thus  the  trader^s  profit  is  saved  on  the  materials  and  the 
labour  incident  to  their  preparation.  The  price  named  does  not  in- 
clude haulage,  which  is  done  by  the  tenant  of  the  farm  upon  which 
the  cottages  are  built  If  the  cottages  are  erected  for  ^e  special 
accommodation  of  farm-tenants,  under  lease,  they  are  let  by  Lord 
Leicester  direct  to  the  labourer,  but  the  tenant  of  the  &rm  pays  sadi 
a  sum,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  as  will  pay  his  lordship  five  per  cent 
upon  the  outlay ;  but  when  the  cottages  are  required  in  the  village 
as  an  addition  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  parish,  or  in  place 
of  others  pulled  down,  no  more  than  the  rent  is  received. 

My  observations  up  to  this  point,  and  the  figures  I  have  given  of  the 
cost  of  cottages,  have  specially  referred  to  that  class  which  is  now  more 
frequently  adopted  than  any  other.  I  mean  three  upstairs  bedroomed 
cottages,  with  living-room,  scullery  below,  and  the  necessary  out- 
buildings besides.  I  am  strongly  impressed  that  we  must  depart 
from  this  stereotyped  form  of  cottage  building,  and  must,  in  certain 
cases,  have  one  bed-room  on  the  ground  floor,  as  adopted  by  Captain 
Dashwood,  and  in  others  one  laiger  living-room,  with  the  scullery  as 
an  outbuilding.  Moreover,  if  we  are  in  any  sensible  degree  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  cottage  building,  it  must  be  by  the  use  of  materials  diffe- 
rent to  those  that  have  hitherto  been  adopted.  The  use  of  home- 
grown timber  steeped  in  lime,  and  thereby  made  as  durable  as  Baltic 
deal,  is  one  object  well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  concrete  in  the  various  forms  in  which  it  has  been  recom- 
mended. At  present  it  has  not  been  successfully  used.  Tail's  patented 
invention  for  the  building  of  concrete  walls  has  hitherto  done  nothing 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  cottage  building.  This  no  doubt  arises  in  some 
measure  from  the  patentee's  demand  of  a  high  royalty  for  the  use  of 
his  invention,  but  it  is  more  the  result  of  doubt  on  tiie  public  mind 
as  to  the  value  of  the  invention  itself  and  its  general  adaptability. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  invention  known  as  NichollB' 
system  of  uniting  concrete  with  iron.  This  invention  is  less  known 
than  the  other.  They  may  both  be  advantageously  adopted  in  towns 
where  specific  labour  may  be  commanded  at  its  lowest  cost.  In 
villages  and  coimtry  places  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  special  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  local  labotur,  which  is  comparatively  inferior, 
and  varies  very  considerably.  Every  deviation  from  ordinary  work  is 
attended  with  great  difficulty  and  increased  cost,  and  in  all  objects 
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where  the  total  outlay  is  comparatively  little,  as  in  cottage  building, 
and  the  margin  for  saving  is  proportionately  small,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  take  advantage  of  local  labour,  and  to  avoid  the  importation  of 
higher-paid  workmen  from  a  distance.  While  no  check  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  ingenuity  of  man  when  exerted  in  so  laudable  an 
object  as  tJie  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  labourers'  dwellings,!  believe 
that  an  immeasurable  amount  of  good  would  attend  the  bringing  of 
all  our  past  experience  into  a  positive  shape  with  a  defined  limit. 

Care^  inquiry  would  prove  that  whereas  commercial  and  lawyers' 
clerks,  earning  their  30«.  to  40«.  a  week,  pay  as  much  as  one-fourth 
of  their  earnings  for  their  dwellings,  and  the  artisan  one-sixth,  the 
agricultural  labourer  does  not  pay  more  than  one-eighth  of  his  wages 
for  the  same  object. 


SCIENCE  AMONG  THE  COSTERMONGERS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  November,  a  person  passing  down 
Golden-lane,  a  long,  narrow,  and  poverty-smitten  thoroughfare^ 
leading  from  Barbican  into  Old-street,  might  have  observed  numerous 
individuals  belonging,  as  their  costume  unmistakably  indicated,  to  the 
costermonger  class,  silently  making  their  way,  amid  piles  of  empty 
barrows  and  heaps  of  decaying  vegetable  refuse,  towaids  a  building, 
not  very  pretentious  in  its  external  appearance,  situated  at  the  rear 
of  the  City  Baths.  The  locality  is  not  a  very  inviting  one.  In  the 
surrounding  extensive  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  muddy  courts  and 
lanes  reside  an  immense  number  of  street  dealers  in  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  other  articles,  whose  efforts  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  their 
yarious  commodities  is  constantly  bringing  them  into  collision  with  the 
metropolitan  and  city  police.  To  all  appearance,  they  form  a  very 
rough  population,  much  addicted,  in  the  evening,  to  hanging  about 
public-house  doors,  or  lounging  at  street  comers,  stolidly  gazing — pipe 
in  mouth — at  the  noisy  groups  of  shock-headed^  bare-footed,  ragged, 
dirty  little  urchins,  chasing  each  other  through  the  reeking  gutters. 
Low  lodging-houses,  tally-shopB,  beer-houses,  gin  palaces,  and  small 
ooal-sheds  constitute  the  chief  features  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
for  years  had  enjoyed  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
great  metropolitan  moral  wastes,  and  concerning  which  Mr.  Mayhew, 
in  his  *^  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor,"  has  furnished  some 
strange  revelations.  A  few  years  since  it  was  nearly  impossible  for  a 
decently-attired  person  to  have  proceeded  through  Golden-lane  after 
dark,  without  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  insidt,  or  even  violence. 
Now  it  is  otherwise,  the  numerous  ameliorative,  social,  and  religious 
agencies  busily  at  work  in  the  neighbourhood  having  tended  to  pro- 
duce this  beneficial  result.  Entering  the  building  above  mentioned,  a 
curious  and  suggestive  spectacle  met  the  eye.  In  a  large  room,  having 
a  spacious  platform  at  one  end,  and  encircled  by  a  strong  and  com- 
modious gallery,  were  crowded  together  some  400  or  500  men,  women, 
and  children,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  poorest  classes. 
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Many,  perhaps  the  majinity,  were  members  of  the  street-trading 
community,  the  rest  of  the  audience  consisting  of  labourers,  artisaaay 
workmen's  wives,  £Eu^ry-girls,  shop-boys,  street  Arabs,  and  the  like. 
And  for  what  purpose  were  they  Uius  Yoluntarily  collected  together  t 
Tell  it  not  in  Scotland-yard,  tell  it  not  in  Guildhall :  they  had  met 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  scientific  lecture  on  (diemistry! 
Costermongers  and  science !  What  next?  It  has  been  remarked  of 
co-operation,  that  it  is  a  curious  principle — succeeding  where  it  was 
expected  to  fail,  and  failing  where  it  was  expected  to  succeed.  Some- 
thing of  .the  same  kind  xxiight  be  said  of  scientific  lecturing.  The 
lecturer,  whose  scientific  illustrations  are  often  addressed  to  empty 
benches  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  finds  them  wonderfully  popular 
among  the  artisans  of  Lambeth,  the  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  the 
costermongers  of  Golden-lane.  Painfully  conspicuous  amongst  the 
audience  were  often  to  be  seen  the  cold,  passionless  features  so  com- 
mon among  the  frequenters  of  the  penny-gafiT,  or  the  public-house 
concert-room ;  but  for  once  the  naturally  dull  countenances  were  lit 
up  with  a  ray  of  intelligence  as  they  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the 
various  explanations  offered  by  the  lecturer.  The  numerous  scientific 
terms  occasionally  proved  a  great  stumbling-block  to  many,  who  were 
evidently  more  accustomed  to  wheeling  a  barrow  than  studying  the 
laws  of  chemical  attraction,  or  the  difference  between  mixture  and 
combination ;  but  when  the  lecturer  described  the  composition  of 
C(»nmon  salt,  or  practically  illustrated  the  peculiar  properties  of 
ammonia,  by  using  it  to  remove  some  lemon-stains  from  a  piece  of 
blue  muslin,  the  general  stamping  of  heavily  nailed  boots,  and  dapping 
of  great  homy  hands,  betokened  the  interest  experienced  by  his 
hearers.  Certainly  it  was  a  most  suggestive  circumstance  to  find 
such  a  large  body  of  people,  belonging  to  a  class  for  whose  special 
edification  thousands  of  illustrated  police  newspapers  and  serials,  filled 
with  tales  of  highwaymen,  thieves,  and  murderers,  are  weekly  published, 
eagerly  listening  to  a  lecture  in  which  were  explained  the  various 
properties  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  and  other  non- 
metallic  elements ;  the  phenomena  of  combustion  ;  the  decomposition 
and  re-composition  of  water;  organic  chemistry,  and  the  like.  It 
only  required  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne  in  the  chair  to  render 
the  novel  feature  complete  in  all  its  apparent  incongruity.  In  pre* 
vious  lectures  those  present  had  had  explained  to  them  the  conditiona 
of  matter,  laws  of  gravitation,  mechanics,  aerostatics,  and  hydrostatics, 
light,  heat,  and  other  elementary  portions  of  scientific  knowledge ; 
but  instead  of  becoming  wearied  with  the  formidable  mass  of  technical 
teaching  with  which  they  were  threatened,  the  number  of  hearers  waa 
found  to  increase  considerably  with  each  successive  lecture.  The 
order  maintained  was  admirable.  These  sturdy  costermongers,  whom 
the  police  often  find  so  unruly  and  intractable,  would,  at  a  signal  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman,  the  '*  Bishop  of  Golden-lane,"  instantaneously  check 
the  noisiest  applause,  and  preserve  the  utmost  silence.  Never  was 
the  influence  of  kindly  feeling  more  effectually  illustrated  than  in  this 
strange  and  irresistible  power,  acquired  by  Mr,  Orsman  over  the  hearts 
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of  the  oft-despiaed  and  oppressed  street  populatioa  And  who  is  Mr. 
Orsman?  Simply  a  gentleman  employed  in  one  of  the  Government 
o£Boe8,  who  has  chosen  to  devote  his  leisure  time  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  London. 
The  world  knows  not  all  its  true  heroes.  Well,  never  mind.  The 
lectures  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  application  of  science  to  the 
requirements  of  daily  life,  by  imiting,  in  an  entertaining  form,  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge  which  tend  to  the  promotion  of 
health  and  comfort,  and  constitute  the  groundwork  of  domestic  and 
sanitaiy  economy.  They  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  Twining, 
of  Twickenham,  who  supplies  the  various  requisite  specimens,  models 
and  diagrams  from  his  Economic  Museimi,  and  generously  undertakes 
the  whole  of  the  expenses  involved  in  the  deliveiy  of  the  lectures  in 
the  metropolis,  on  the  one  condition  that  the  public  be  admitted  free, 
the  intellectual  recreation  and  practical  benefit  of  the  labouring  classes 
being  the  sole  object  in  view.  The  lecturer  is  Mr.  W.  Freeman,  curator 
of  the  Economic  Museum,  and  the  demonstrator,  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
London  University.  These  gentlemen  have  from  time  to  time  addressed 
numerous  audiences ;  but  they  have  found  none  more  attentive,  eager, 
or  interested  than  those  assembled  in  Golden-lane.  After  aD,  the 
London  costermongers  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  they  have  been  painted 
by  the  police. — DixUy  News, 


THE  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  WINDSOR  ASSOCIATION. 

Major-Gekkral  F.  H.  Sktmoub  presided  at  the  Windsor  Town-hall 
over  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^ince  Consort's  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  held  on  Tuesday 
December  22nd.  The  Association  was  established  in  1850  by  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  its  operations  embrace  Windsor,  Eton,  Datchet, 
Clewer,  Old  Windsor,  Simninghill,  Sunningdale,  Windlesham,  Elgham, 
Virginia  Water,  and  Cranbome.  It  is  not  an  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion, nor  does  it  purpose  to  relieve  the  distressed.  Its  object  is  to 
stimulate  and  cherish  the  spirit  of  industry,  and  thus  to  raise  the 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  Association  arose  from 
a  desire  expressed  by  the  Prince  Consort  eighteen  years  ago  to  bestow 
some  mark  of  favour  on  those  cottagers  in  and  around  Windsor  who 
were  diligent  in  keeping  their  homes  tidy.  The  design  enlarged  as 
the  Association  grew,  and  eventually  it  embraced  every  kLad  of 
industrial  occupation.  Neat  cottages,  well-cultivated  gardens  or  al- 
lotments, the  bringing  up  cf  ^milies  honestly,  long  service  of 
labourers,  artisans,  and  domestics,  especially  of  young  persons  in 
their  first  situations,  are  the  objects  sought  out  and  remrded.  It 
has  administered  upwards  of  5000^,  the  greater  part  in  rewards  and 
prizes,  and  every  year  Her  Ms^esty  the  Queen  signs  with  her  own 
hand  the  whole  of  the  certificates  awarded.     Yiscount  Kirkaldie,  as 
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treasurer,  forwarded  a  statement  of  accounts^  wliich  showed  that  the 
receipts  of  the  pastyearwere  368^,  oomprising  a  balance  of  20^.  18«.  6d.; 
subscriptions,  279^.  lOs.  6d. ;  donations,  10^. ;  net  proceeds  of 
inclosure  at  distribution  of  prizes  in  Windsor  Home  Park, 
34/.  6s,  M,;  and  23/.  7s.  6d.  from  allotment  gardens;  and 
that  the  expenditure  was  342/.  6s,  5c/.,  including  dinners  to  all 
the  successful  competitors,  and  201/.  6s.  6d.  awarded  in  prices, 
leaving  a  balance  of  25/.  I5s.  7c/.,  besides  a  reseire  fund  of  92/. 
A  Committee  having  been  reappointed,  and  other  business  transacted, 
it  was  determined  that  the  next  annual  exhibition  should  be  held  in 
the  summer,  in  the  Home  Park.  It  was  intimated  by  Major-General 
Seymour  that,  similar  to  the  decennial  jubilee  of  1860,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  200  exhibitors,  <Sm).,  of  that  year,  565  persons,  who  had  benefited 
by  the  operations  of  the  Association  from  its  commencement,  dined 
in  the  Queen's  marquees  in  the  Home  Park — ^it  was  intended  that  all 
persons  who  had  been  rewarded  should  be  entertained  at  dinner  in 
the  summer  of  1870,  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's existence. 


Subseriptians  and  Donations  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
Zlst  of  December,  1868. 

The  tuins  to  which  (D)  is  praflzed  vre  Donations ;  all  othan  ara  Annual  Snbaeriptiona. 


Aldridge,  Ber.  R.  . 

ArbathDot,  O.  Esq. 

Coles,  ReT.  Prebendary 

Crocker,  Mrs. 

Denbigh,  the  Right  Hon.  the 

Earlof 
Dererell,  J.  Eiq.    . 
D'Oyly.Min. 
ETans,  J.  £eq. 
O.  J.  F.| 

Hammond,  W.  H.  Eiq 
Hibbert,J.N.  Em. 
Hilli,  Mn.     . 


£   8.  d. 

.110 

.220 

(2yrg.)    1     0     0 

.110 

on.  the 

.110 

.    0  10    0 

.220 

.10    0 

.(D.)    5    0    0 

.220 

.    0  10    6 

.    0  ID    0 

Low,  RobeEt,  Eiq. . 
Molynenz,  J.  M.  Eeq. 
Ogle  Mrt.     . 
Payne,  J.  B.  Esq. . 
PerfBCt,  B.  Eiq.     . 
Pitman,  F.  Esq.     . 
Powyi-Keck.  H.  L.  Esq 
Sutton,  M.  H.  Esq. 
Wason.  Rer.  J.  J. . 
Watson,  Rot.  W.   . 
Watson,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  B.  Esq.     . 


£ 

d. 

(D.) 

10 

0  10 

0  10 

0  10 

10 

Printed  by  William  M.  Watts,  at  his  Office,  80,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Chaeles 
Patki,  at  No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,  where  all  communi-^ 
cations  are  to  be  addressed.— Sold  by  Seeley,  Fleet-street ;  Nisbet  and  Co., 
Berners-street ;  and  J.  W.  Parker,  Strand,  London.^/on.  1869. 
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PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING    CLASSES. 

No.  21,  EXETER  HALL,  LONDON. 


The  Labourer's  Friend^  (issued  Quarterly,)  containing  a 

Record  of  the  Tranaactions  of  the  Society.  Price  3d.  Forwarded  by 
post  to  Sabscribers. 

Dwellings  for  Working  People.   The  Society  for  Improving 

the  Condition  of  the  Labouring^  Classea  has  just  published,  at  their 
Office,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  a  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition 
(Sixth  Thousand)  of  "  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction ;"  to  which  is  now  added,  **  The  Essentials 
of  a  HeEdthy  Dwelling  f  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  efibrts  made 
for  extending  its  bendits  to  the  working  population,  particularly  in  the 
Metropohs,  and  hkewise  on  the  Continent.  With  munerous  Illustrative 
Plans  of  existing  Model  Houses,  including  those  of  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort and  the  Royal  Windsor  Society ;  ^Iso  Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and 
to  Rural  Districts.  By  Hbnby  Robbats,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Price  7s,  cloth. 
The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  translated  and  published  in 
French,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic, 
Gide  et  Baudry,  Editeurs,  Rue  Bonaparte,  No.  5.  Paris. 

Home  Reform ;  or,  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classes  on 

the  Improvement  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  keeping  them  in  good 
condition.  By  Hbn&t  Robbbts,  ]^.,  F.S.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Price 
3d.,  or  28,  per  dozen. — ^Translations  ot  this  Address  have  been  published 
in  French  and  Italian. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  resulting 

from  the  State  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Sanitary 
Improvements  recently  adopted  in  England.  By  Hbkbt  Robebta, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Revisea  Edition.  Price  2d,  each,  or  Is,  Qd,  per  dozen. 
— A  French  Translation  of  this  Pamphlet  has  been  pubhshed  in  Paris 
and  in  Switzerland. 

Cottage  Pamphlet^  containing  a  Plain  and  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition  Model  Houses  for  Manu- 
ftcturing  and  Mechanical  Operatives,  1851 — ^Plans  for  Houses  adapted 
to  Towns.  Plans  of  tbe  Windsor  Royal  Society's  Cottages.  Sundry 
Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Cotta^;es,  ancl  Plans  tor  6  Double 
Cottages  in  Agricultural  Districts;  with  a  Design  for  a  Lodging 
House  for  Unmarried  Labourers,  adapted  to  Agricultural,  Mining,  and 
Quany  Districts.    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  price  6d. 

Working  Drawings,  at  a  large  scale,  with  Specifications, 
&c.,  for  Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  according  to  the  Designs  in 
Mr.  Robbbts's  Eesav  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
in  the  Cottage  Pamphlet. 

A  Workiiig  Drawmg  for  each  design  on  one  sheet     Price  2#. 

Specification  for  ditto,  Is.    Bills  of  Quantities,  Is.  6d, 

A  Working  Drawing,  with  Specification  and  Bill  of 
Quantities,  for  a  Lodging  House  adapted  for  Unmarried  Labourers  in 
Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarry  Districts.  With  List  and  Cost  of 
Furniture.    Price  6s. 

A  Working  Drawing  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring 
Classes  a£pted  for  Towns  or  Villages,  in  Rows  or  Streets.    Price  2s. 
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Working  Drawings  of  the  Cottages  built  by  the  Windsor 

Royal  Society.  Tliese  Houses  are  built  in  blocks  on  distinct  Plans,  and 
each  Sheet  contains  one  block  of  Houses.    Price  2t. 

Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  Model  Dwellings  in  London, 

built  and  fitted  up  by  the  Society,  viz. 

The  George-Street  Lodging  House  for  104  Single  Men. 

The  Moddi  Houses  in  Streatham  Street,  Bloomsbury.  for  54  Families. 

The  Thanksgiving  Model  Buildings,  in  Portpool  Lane,  Gray's-Inn 
Luie.  to  accommodate  20  Families  and  128  Sing^  Women ;  including 
a  Puolic  Washhouse. 

The  Renovated  Lodging  House,  Charles  Street,  Druiy  Lane,  for  82 
Single  Men. 

'Die  Model  Lodging  House,  76,  Hatton  Garden,  for  54  Single  Men. 
Price  2i/. 

The  Acts  passed  July  1851,  for   Begulating   Common 

Lodging  Houses,  and  for  eetablishing  Lodging  Houses  for  the  Labouring 
ClsMes.  Edited,  with  Comments  and  Annotations,  by  R.  A.  SrsA^iros, 
Esq.,  Barrister.    Price  1$,    Also, 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Amendment  Act,  passed 

1868,  and  publiahed  in  the  ''  Labourers'  Friend,"  October  1853.  . 

Bules  for  the  Management  of  a  Lodging  House  for  Un- 

married  Workmen  and  Labourers,  with  the  Duties  of.  the  Superintendent 
N.B.  The  principles  on  which  these  Rules  are  framed  will  apply  to 
Lodging  Houses  generally. 

List   and    Estimated  Cost    of  Furniture   for    Lodging 

Houses.    Price  6eL 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

The    General    Committee   met    on    Wednesday,   the  6th  of 
January. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen;  The  Rev,  Walter  Mitchell ;  The  Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  2nd  of  December,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  it  was  resolved : — 

That  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  Stone 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Beckwith,  of  New  York, 
dated  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square,  29th  December,  1868, 
acknowledging,  with  thanks,  the  opportunity  which  had  been 
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laid  before  the  Committee,  and  instructed  the  Secretary  to  publish 
them  in  connection  with  the  Aimual  Reporfc. 

The  Secretary  submitted  lists  of  the  books  in  use  among  the 
Tenants  in  the  George  Street,  Charles  Street,  and  Hatton  Garden 
Houses. 

Specimens  of  the  Books  in  use  were  submitted  by  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  three  Houses,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  have  re-bound,  as  required,  those  worth  keepmg,  and  to  effect 
exchange  of  Books  as  expedient 

With  reference  to  increasing  the  number  of  volumes,  it  was 
moved  by  John  Sperling,  Esq.,  seconded  by  William  Long,  Esq., 
and  resolved.  That  a  sum  of  Five  Pounds  be  appropriated  to  the 
nrocuring  a  grant  of  books  from  the  "  Pure  Literature  Society," 
Mr.  Long  kindly  consenting  to  aid  the  Secretary  in  the  choice  of 
such  books. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  May. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen;  William  Long,  Esq.;  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell;  J. 
Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  the  7th  of  April  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  "  Pure  Literature  Society,"  com- 
plying with  the  request  made  for  a  grant  of  books  on  ^e  terms 
agreed  to  at  the  last  Committee. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  the  *'  Religious  Tract  Society," 
stating  that  the  Committee  had  made  a  grant  in  accordance  with 
the  application  of  the  15th  ult,  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  Books 
to  the  amount  of  10/.  at  subscribers'  prices  ( 13/.  6^.  Sd.^  Cata- 
logue), on  payment  of  5/.  and  3/.  soiled  stock  free." 

The  Committee  cordially  accepted  this  liberal  offer,  and  a 
cheque  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  5/.  accordingly. 

W.  Long,  Esq.,  was  requested  to  farther  aid  the  Secretary  in 
the  selection  of  such  books  from  the  Catalogue  as  might  be 
desirable  for  the  use  of  the  Single  Men*s  Houses,  and  to  report 
the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  Committee. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  tlie  Committee  the  need  of  some 
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improvement  being  made  in  the  ventilation  of  the  Washhouse  and 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  occupation  of  the  Superintendent  and  his 
wife. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  seconded  by  William 
Long,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved,  that  Mr.  Eyton,  Artichect,  be  in- 
structed to  survey  the  Washhouse,  and  to  report  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  providing  for  the  better  escape  of  the  steam. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  London  Committee  of  the  Amster- 
dam International  Exhibition,  1869,  dated  Mansion  House,  April 
28th, asking  ''if  this  Societv  would  feel  disposed  to  send  over  any 
Plans  and  Reports,  or  details,  to  the  Dutch  Exhibition." 

The  Committee,  after  some  discussion,  were  of  opinion  that 
this  Society  might  be  in  a  degree  represented  by  the  exhibition  of 
its  present  large  Water-colour  Drawings  of  the  Model  Houses 
and  Renovated  Buildings,  and  the  framed  Lithographic  Plans  for 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  together  wiUi  copies  of  the 
Society's  Publications. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  wait  upon  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
endorse  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  and  thereupon  to  take 
such  steps  as  the  Noble  President  might  direct. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents: — 
The  Rev.  William  Hornby,  St.  Michael  Von- Wy  re ;  Sir  Charles 
Bough  ton,  Bart.,  Down  ton  Hall,  Carstang,  Salop;  W.  J.  Wal- 
duck,  Esq.,  Manchester ;  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Collard,  Alton  Pancras, 
Dorset ;  Joseph  Summerhill,  Esq.,  Wolverhampton  Heath  Town ; 
J.  Robison  Wright,  Esq.,  Brompton ;  6.  W.  Eastman,  Esq.,  Man- 
chester ;  Emile  Sarre,  Esq. ;  James  M'Dougall,  Esq.,  &c. 

A  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  June. 

Present — William  Long,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair  ;  The  Rev.  Canon 
Conway;  John  Sperling,  Esq.;  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  the  5th  of  May  were  road  and  confirmed. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  previous  Committee, 
the  Secretary  presented  a  Report  from  Mr.  Eyton,  Architect,  as 
to  the  best  means  for  improving  the  ventilation  of  the  Washhouse, 
and  rendering  more  habitable  the  rooms  over  the  offices  set  apai*t 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  wife. 
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The  Report  was  read  and  diagrams  were  submitted  of  the  altera- 
tions recommended,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  20/. 

The  Committee  were  nnanimously  of  opinion  that  the  plan 
(Na  1)  proposed  by  Mr.  Eyton  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  obtain  a  specification  from  him,  and  to 
give  the  necessary  instructions  accordingly. 

The  Report  further  stated  that  on  going  over  the  premises  it 
was  found  that  the  iron-work  and  coping,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Washhouse  (as  severally  indicated),  were  requiring  repair  and 
painting,  as  also  some  of  the  washing  troughs  to  be  renewed. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Eyton  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  several  repairs,  &c.,  and  to  report  thereon 
at  the  next  Committee. 

The  Secretary  reported  that,  as  directed,  he  had  waited  upon 
the  Noble  President  to  assent  to  the  Society  being  represented 
at  the  forthcoming  ^'Amsterdam  International  Elxhibition,'* and 
that  his  Lordship  had  given  his  hearty  assent  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Committee  of  the  5th  of  May. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  accordingly  taken  the  neces^ 
sary  steps  to  secure  the  wall  space  required  for  the  due  exposition 
of  Uie  framed  Water-colour  and  other  Drawings  of  the  Society's 
Houses,  and  that  he  liad  received  an  official  intimation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mansion-House  Committee,  that  the  space  had 
been  duly  allotted. 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  during  the  past  year  having 
been  presented  by  the  Secretary,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  on  Friday,  the  25th  of  June,  at 
Three  o'clock  preciselj^. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  usaal  preliminary 
arrangements. 

A  Sub- Committee  on  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  July. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen ;  William  Long,  Esq.  ;  The  Rev.  Canon  Conway ;  James 
I^ewton  Goren,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet 

The  Minutes  of  the  2d  of  June  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Lord  Shaftesbury  regretting 
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that  parliamentary  duties  would  prevent  bis  attendance  at  Com- 
mittee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-appointed  to  serve  on  tlie 
Sab-Committees  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

For  Finance: — John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen; 
William  Long,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.  ;  George 
Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  Kobert  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  W.  James 
Maxwell,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell ;  J.  N.  Goren,  Esq. 

For  Special  Business  and  Management: — William  Long,  Esq.; 
John  Sperling,  Esq.;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  William  James  Maxwell,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  submitted  Mr.  Eyton's  specification  (No.  2)  of 
sundry  work  required  to  be  done  at  the  Portpool-lane  Laundry 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  14/.,  as  also  an  inventory  of  surplus 
articles  in  the  storeroom  and  other  places  at  Portpool-lane  Model 
Dwellings. 

The  Committee  decided  to  have  the  repairs  carried  out,  and 
the  surplus  stock  sold,  as  recommended. 

The  Secretary  having  named  the  13th  of  July  as  the  day  fixed 
for  the  "  Bloomsbury  Flower  Show,"  the  Committee  directed  him 
to  arrange,  as  usual,  for  the  admission  of  the  Superintendents  on 
the  occasion,  and  to  obtain  cards  for  as  many  oi  the  members  of 
the  Committee  as  might  intimate  their  wish  to  attend. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents:  — 
William  Ouston,  Esq.,  Wakefield ;  H.  F.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Poole ; 
The  Rev.  J.  A.  Cruikshank,  Harrow ;  Stephen  Shaw,  Esq., 
Kendal;  The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet,  Rector  of  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields ;  H.  T.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Privy  Purse,  Buckingham  Palace ; 
Dr.  Schrader,  Frankfort^ 

A  Sub- Committee  on  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  August. 

Present— The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair;   The 
Rev.  J.  B.  Owen ;  John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  J.  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  7th  of  July  were  read  and 
confirmed. 
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The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society's  FamOy  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

It  being  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  present  to  their  Ma- 
jesties the  King  and  Qaeen  of  the  Netherlands  copies  of  the 
Society's  recent  re-publication  of  Mr.  Henry  Roberts's  work  *'On 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  forward  such  to  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  in 
Londoui  with  the  subjoined  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  as  President,  accordingly. 

Jugust  4th,  1869. 
Sir, 

As  President  of  this  Society,  I  have  been  requested  to  send 
to  your  Excellency,  two  copies  of  a  ^^  Report  on  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  "  by  a  distinguished  member  of  our  TOdy, 
Mr.  Roberts,  the  Architect 

Our  hope  is  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  lay  them  before 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  tne  Netherlands,  and 
humbly  pray,  on  our  part,  that  their  Majesties  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  them. 

I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  Excellency's  very  obedient  servant, 

SHiUPTESBURT. 

His  Exellency  the  Minister  for  the  Netherlands. 

The  routine  business  having  been  transacted,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Noble  Chairman,  the  Committee  then  adjourned  until  Wed- 
nesday, the  6th  of  October. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Streatham'Street,  Bhomsbury. — The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted, 

PcrtpooUlane. — The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted ;  and 
also  the  64  rooms  for  single  women. 

At  the  Public  JVcLshhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4596. 

The  Renovated  Dwellings  for  Families^  Wild-court,  Drury- 
lane,  have  only  three  rooms  empty. 
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TyndalFi-buildings,  Gray^s^Inn^oacU — ^76  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-house  for  40  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
32  nightly  inmates. 

Clark^t-buildings,  St.   Giles-in-the-Fields. — These    dwellings 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  two  rooms  empty. 

George^street    Lodging-house    for    104   Single    Men.  —  The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  72. 

Hatlon-garden  House y  for   54    Single    Men. — The  average 
number  of  weekly  ten$mts  has  been  49. 

Charles'-street^  Drury-lane^  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  79. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 


WINDSOR    ROYAL    SOCIETY. 

(limited.) 
seventeenth  annual  report,  mat,  1869. 

In  laying  before  the  Proprietors  their  Report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  at  the  close  of  its  Seventeenth  Year,  the  Directors  r^ret  that 
in  consequence  of  the  lai^  expenditure  in  repairs  the  profit  shown 
will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Your  Directors  ape  h^ppy  to  find  .that  the  objects  for  which  this 
Society  was  originally  constituted  have  been  fully  attained,  and  the 
character  of  the  Cottages  recently  erected  in  the  vicinity  have  been 
such  as  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  comfort  to  the  working  classes 
than  those  previously  existing. 

The  Society  has  therefore  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  their 
philanthropic  exertions  have  not  been  without  success. 

The  land  on  the  aouth  side  of  Orove  Road  has,  since  the  last  Report, 
been  sold  for  900/. ;  and  that  sum  has  been  devoted,  first,  in  discharge 
of  the  loan  of  800/.,  and,  secondly,  in  the  contribution  of  lOOL  towards 
the  construction  of  Grove  Road,  which  opened  up  the  land  belonging 
to  the  Society,  and  was  also  a  great  public  improvement. 

Your  Directors,  being  anxious  to  improve  the  property  of  the 
Society,  borrowed  of  their  Bankers  500/.;  and  out  of  that  sum 
474/.  I3s.  5d,  has  been  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  a  valuable 
piece  of  land  at  the  back  of  Alexandra  Terrace,  which  was  formerly 
leased  to  the  Society  by  the  Corporation  of  Wincbor ;  and  this  sum  it 
is  expected  will  shortly  be  returned  to  the  Society  by  the  sale  of  the 
property. 
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The  Capital^  Revenae,  and  other  Acoounts  accompany  this  Report^ 
and  will  i&ow  the  financial  position  of  the  Society. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bevenue  account  amounts  to  357/.  18«.  2d.,  which  enables  a  dividend 
of  4  per  cent  (free  of  Income-tax)  to  be  declared,  and  the  carrying 
over  of  9/.  18«.  2d.  to  the  Reserve  account. 

The  Directors  have  again  the  pleasing  duty  of  acknowledging  the 
generous  assistance  rendered  to  the  Donation  account  by  the  gifts  of 
the  Trustees  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Hon.  and 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  luliss  A.  M.  Reid,  Sir  Theodore 
Brinckman,  Bart,  and  J.  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 

The  Directors  who  retire  by  rotation  are  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Ellison,  the 
Viscount  Kirkaldie,  T.  A.  Moore,  Esq.,  and  W.  Mills,  Esq.,  all  of  whom 
are  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  due  to  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Cham- 
berlain for  again  kindly  auditing  the  Accoimts  of  the  Society. 

Francib  H.  Setmoob,  Chaimutn, 


General  Statement  of  the  Ajfaire  of  the  Windeor  Royal  Society 

(limitbd), 

March  25,  1869. 

DONATION  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Dr.  £    $.   d.    £    M.  d^ 
ToDonatioDt: 

The  Tnittees  of  Hii  Boyal  Highneu  the  Prinee 

GoDriort  10    0    0 

TheDeanofWindfor 5    0    0 

MimA.  M.  Beid 7  10    0 

Sir  'llieodore  Brinckman       •        •        •        •        •  10    0    0 

J.  A.  Arbathnot,  Esq.  •        .        •       «       .  3  10    0 

36    0    0 

Or.  £    M.   d. 

By  Balance  doe  to  Treainnr 0  12    3 

n  Secretary's  Salary 2500 

„  Oxley,  for  Printing 8  10    5 

«•  Balance 1  17    4 

£36    0    0 

(Signed)    J.  Hehbt  TnoimoH, ) 

Crab.  S.  Cahtbbll,    }  JHreOon. 
HsvBT  Dabtill,        ) 
(Signed)     T.^Cu^^..'^^^^^ 

Fbabcis  H.  Sethoub,  Chairman. 
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PROPRIETORS'  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Dr.                                        1.-»Capital.  £  t,  d. 

To  amoimt  of  Shares  paid  Dp,  at  last  year 8700  0  0 

n  Loan 600  0  0 

„  Balance 5  10  10 

£9,205  10  10 

Or.  £    s,   d.    £   $,   d. 

By  Parebase  Aeconnt,  as  last  year         •        .       .       .    1216    4    1 
,,  Corporation  of  Windsor,  for  Purchase  of  Freehold,  and  1   ^m^  ^^    ^ 

1690  17    6 

Land  Sold 900    0    0 

Less  carried  to  Bereniie  Aooonnt  60    0    0 

840    0    0 

850  17    6 

By  Bnilding  Account: — 

ConTersbn  of  Church-street  Lodging  House,  as  last 

year 577    4    4 

Cottagef,  Ac,  as  last  year        •        •       63S1    7    31 1,««.     .    « 

Miscellaneous  paymenta       .       .  2  17    1 J  '^^    *    ' 

VOBTH*S-LAHB  LODOIITO  HOUSE. 

As  last  year 549    8    9 

ALLBV'S  00ITA0B8. 

As  last  year 763  12    0 

Edffington  and  Son  for  Flans,  &c 30    4    0 

8254  13    4 

Cootrihution  to  making  of  Grore  Road 100    0    0 

£9,205  10  10 

Dr.                                           IGUcdpts.  £    i.   d. 

To  Balance  ftom  last  year  .       • 458  10    9 

COTTAOBB. 

To  RenU  recelTed  in  the  year 546  16  U 

LAVD. 

To  Ditto •       •        10    6    0 

LODQIHO  HOUSE,  OHUBOH  8TES1T.  ' 

To  Ditto 53  11    6 

„  Gas  charged  to  Tenants 2  18    6 

56  10    0 

LODGIVa  H0U8B,  NORTH'S  XiAHB. 

To  Rent  reoelTcd  in  the  year 39    3    3 

ALLIX'S  CaTTAGBa. 

To  BenU  received  during  the  year 74  *8    0 
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hAMD  8ALS8. 


To  portioii  of  Profit  on  Land  sold 


£    M.   d.    £    M.   d. 
60    0    • 


O*  Ipagmcnts. 

DiTideod  dodand  May.  1868 
Snrpliii  Befcnne  1867-8,  carried  to  Beserfo    . 


£1,245  14  11 
£     9.    d.    £   §.    d, 

435  e  e 

23  10    9 

458  16    9 


OOTTAOBS. 


Batei  and  Taxes 

Gas 

Printing 

Bepaiis 

Commission 

Insurance 


XJLHI). 


Bent 

Bates  and  Tazes 

Commission 

Plans,  &c. 


CHUBCn-STBER  LODOINO  HOUSE. 


Insurance 

Bent 

Bates  and  Tazes 

Gas        .        . 

Bepairs 

Printing 

CummiMion 


Inrarance 
Bates  and  Tazes 
Bepairs 
Printing 
Commission    .. 


Insurance 

Bates 

Bepairs 

Printing 

CommiMion 


Incidental  Disbursements 
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EKSERVB  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Dr.  £    «.   d. 

To  AmonDt  from  last  year 176    6    4 

,,  Surplus  Income  of  1867-8 23  10    9 

£199  17    I 

Or.  £    9-   d. 

Balance  in  TMiartr'i  handi 199  17    1 

(Signed)    J .  H  EKRT  Tiion  psok,  1 

Chab  S.  Camtrkll,    >  Dirtetori. 

HeKKT  DjLEXJhLf         ) 

(Signed)    Tho8.Cbambeblaik, \  ^„ j;.^. 

Feavois  H.  Sbthoub,  Chairman. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

AI8BT8.  £  $,  d 

Land ».  850  17  6 

Cottages 6334  4  3 

Lodging-house,  Church-Btreet 577  4  4 

Ditto,  ^oTth's-laoe            549  8  9 

Allen's  Cottages 763  IS  9 

Cash 552  4  5 

£9,627  11  3 

LIABILITIES.  £  S,  d. 

Bankers,  Messrs.  Nerile  Beid  snd  Co 600  0  • 

To  Balance 9127  11  8 

£9,627  11  a 


SANITARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

On  Saturday,  the  17tk  July,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  gave  a  "garden 
tea  party*'  to  the  Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Aflsooiation,  to 
the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  others  interested  in  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  dwellings,  at  his  house  at  East  Sheen,  for  the 
purpose  of  showhig  some  new  forms  of  construction,  and  especially  for 
displaying  a  new  mode  of  ventilating  with  air — ^both  warm  and  fresh- 
invented  by  Capt.  D.  Galton,  RE.,  in  a  new  model  cottage,  occupied 
as  a  gardener^s  lodge,  attached  to  bis  house,  on  principles  which  were 
ezplidned  in  an  address.  Amongst  those  present  were  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Sir  P.  Burrell,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  (]!owper,  Heniy  Cole, 
Esq.,  C.B.,  Arthur  Russell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  George  Melly,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Frtuik  McClean,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Colonel  Murray,  RE.,  George  Godwin, 
Esq.,  F.RS.,  Professor  Owen,  Dr.  Farr,  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Aldis, 
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Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  J.  Rendle,  Esq.,  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.,  J.  Bell, 
Esq.,  the  Secretaiy,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts ;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cowper,  Madame  Bunsen,  Miss  Genildine 
Jewsbnry,  Miss  Maxy  Macaulay,  and  Mies  Griffiths,  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Ladies'  Sanitaiy  Association.  The  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and 
Devonshire,  and  Lords  Fortescue,  Stanley,  Cawdor,  Northbrook  and 
Ebmy  sent  letters  ezpreesiye  of  regret  that  previous  engagements 
prevented  their  being  present  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Chadwiok  adressed  the  company,  as  they  were  seated  in  the 
garden,  as  follows : — My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, —  I  shall  have 
difficulty  in  conveying,  within  any  compass,  for  this  occasion,  my  sense 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  rising  movement  which  may  be  aided 
by  the  principles  of  the  construction  of  the  veiy  humble-looking  little 
cottage  to  which  I  have  besought  the  honour  of  your  visit.  The 
sanitary  object  attainable  by  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
wage-classes  is  no  less  than  a  reduction  of  nearly  half  the  prevalent 
premature  disability  from  sickness,  and  half  their  mortality,  which  is 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  conditions  in  and  about  their  dwellings,  in- 
cluding over<srowding.  The  Society  of  Arts  has  promoted  new  arts, 
such,  recently,  as  pisciculture  and  oyster-culture,  which  are  being 
earnestly  pursued,  with  a  special  solicitude  as  to  tiie  habitats  of  the 
creatures  as  the  c^ef  means ;  and  it  may  really  befittingly  promote, 
as  a  new  or  as  a  n^lected  art,  on  which  the  progress  of  otiier  arts 
must  depend,  puerioulture,  for  which  earnest  solicitude  as  to  the  habi- 
tat is  also  needed,  and  for  the  result  of  which  there  is  great  promise  ; 
for  we  have  had  of  late,  from  medical  officers  and  hea&  of  establish- 
ments, evidence  that  is  consolatoiy  for  past  efforts  of  sanitary  im- 
provement, displayed  in  district  orphan  asylums  of  the  metropolis — 
most  stiking  to  Uiose  who  have  visited  them,  as  I  have  done,  after 
lapses  of  time ;  that  as  the  common  lodging-houses  have  been  regu- 
lated under  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,  and  the  low  courts  and  dwellings — 
former  fever  nests — ^from  which  these  orphan  and  destitute  children 
chiefly  come,  have  been  improved  by  rudimentary  measures  of  a 
sanitaiy  police,  the  type  of  children  has  been  improved ;  they  become 
less  ugly,  and  ferocious,  and  repi^ve  in  their  aspect,  and  the  school 
teachers  attest  that  they  are  less  difficult  to  teach  and  to  train 
industrially.  In  this  view  of  the  mental  and  moral,  aa  well  as  the 
physical  improvement  of  the  population,  I  may,  I  hope,  suggest  to  the 
noble  ladies  of  the  Sanitaiy  Association,  that  tiie  principles  in  question 
have,  moreover,  claims  upon  them  in  respect  to  the  extension  of  an 
improved  order  of  marriages,  and  the  reduction  of  a  demoraliziiig 
celibacy  amongst  the  wage  classes ;  for,  of  the  million  and  a  quarter 
of  men  of  the  marriageable  ages  who  remain  single,  has  it  been  seri- 
ously considered  how  many  are  withheld  frt)m  maniage  by  the  want 
of  befitting  homes  1 — how  many  are  deterred  by  having  only  places 
presented  to  them  which  are  dark  and  filthy,  deprived  of  due  light  and 
air  (yet  dear),  to  which  they  could  take  a  wifel — ^how  many  are 
deterred  by  the  aspect  of  squalid  misery  they  witness  on  the  |Nkrt  of 
the  married,  of  whom,  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  even  in 
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times  of  prosperity,  large  proportions  are  bom  only  to  die,  and  of  all 
bom,  one-half,  as  Dr.  Farr^s  dire  records  show,  are  in  their  grares  before 
their  fifth  year  ?  Of  a  sound,  well-trained,  industrial,  self-supporting, 
and  productive  population,  I  assert,  as  an  economist,  that  notwitiistand- 
ing  the  present  depression  of  the  labour  market,  our  countiy  needs 
more  population,  especially  to  supply  the  increasing  claim  by  emigra- 
tion, which  is  commonly  of  our  best  population,  leaving  behind  laiger 
proportions  of  the  dependent,  the  pauperized,  and  the  worst.  But 
practical  sanitary  science  affords  brighter  prospects.  Large  aggrega- 
tions of  orphan  and  destitute  children  in  the  institutions,  such  as  those 
to  which  I  have  referred,  were  formerly,  notwithstanding  high  dietaries, 
the  seats  of  devastating  epidemics ;  but  now,  with  clean  air,  clean 
persons,  and  clean  constructions — with  yet  much  to  do— these  same 
institutions  have  become  sanitary  standards,  with  death-rates  less  than 
one-fifth  of  those  prevalent  amongst  children  of  the  same  ages  of  the 
general  population.  My  confident  belief  is,  that,  by  the  momentary 
sanitary  principles  and  practical  sanitary  axt,  to  which  I  would  now 
solicit  your  attention,  as  applied  in  the  model  cottage  you  will  see,  the 
death-rate  amongst  diildren,  and  the  common  insurable  disability  to 
work  on  the  part  of  adults  may  be  reduced  to  one-third  of  what  it  is. 
In  various  model  dwellings  the  death-rates  have  been  reduced  by  about 
one-third,  but,  unhappily,  with  economical  results  which  do  not 
encourage,  and,  indeed,  rather  discourage,  imitation.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  construction  you  will  see  displayed,  I  have  a 
confident  expectation  that  the  greatest  reduction  may  be  effected,  with 
a  better  promise  of  a  **  commercial  return.''  The  great  sanitaiy  evil 
to  be  contended  against  in  the  cottage  and  house  site  and  the  habitat 
for  puericulture  is  damp^  which  lowers  temperature  and  lowers  stength ; 
generates  painful  diseases — ^rheumatism — and,  lowering  strength,  pre« 
disposes  to  all  other  passing  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  to 
consumption.  The  first  article  to  be  insisted  upon  in  a  sanitaiy  speci- 
fication is,  that  by  drainage  of  the  site,  if  it  be  necessary,  **  the  water* 
table  shsJl  be  lowered  not  less  than  three  feet  below  the  surface.*' 
Throughout  the  country  it  has  been  of  late  observed  that  a  diminution 
of  consumption  has  followed  good  subsoil  drainage  works.  In  this 
particular  instance,  the  site  being  a  deep  gravel,  in  whidi  the  water* 
table  is  several  feet  below  that  minimum,  there  was  no  necessity  for  this 
precaution.  My  first  condition  of  a  sanitary  preparation,  as  respects 
the  construction  of  the  house  itself,  is,  ''  that  ^e  flooring  shall  be  im- 
pervious to  rising  wet,  the  walls  to  driving  wet,  and  ^e  roofing  to 
falling  wet  or  to  snow,  and  that  they  shall  be  absolutely  damp-proof." 
As  illustrative  of  the  conditions  of  the  common  constructions,  I  may 
here  mention  that  the  common  bricks  of  which  cottages  are  made, 
absorb  as  much  as  a  pint,  or  a  pound,  of  water.  Supposing  the 
external  walls  of  an  onlinary  cottage  to  be  one  brick  thick,  and  to 
consist  of  12,000  bricks,  they  will  be  capable  of  holding  1500  gallons, 
or  6  J  tons  of  water,  when  saturated  fully,  which  they  sometimes  are« 
To  evaporate  that  quantity  of  water  would  require  nearly  a  ton  of  coal 
well  applied.     Those  bricks  give  off  their  moisture  slowly.     It  is 
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unsafe  to  inhabit,  in  less  than  nine  months  or  a  year,  the  houses  con- 
structed of  the  common  materials ;  and  almost  a  double  death-rate 
has  attended  recently  the  occupation  of  a  brick-built  model  dwelling. 
When  I  eicamined,  as  a  reporter,  the  model  dwellings  built  at  Paris 
by  the  Emperor,  I  found  the  appearance  of  damp  on  some  of  them 
that  had  been  built  two  years.  The  concierge  who  showed  one  block 
had  her  head  bound  up,  and  was  sufifering  from  an  attack  of 
rheumatism^  connected  with  the  dampness  of  the  houses.  The 
Empress  has  since  paid  attention  to  the  subjecti  as  I  am  informed, 
and  I  hope,  with  better  effect.  But  it  is  proper  to  mention,  as 
showing  how  little  is  to  be  expected,  not  merely  from  architectural 
science  as  it  is,  but  from  curative  science  when  uncombined  with 
preventive  or  sanitary  science  in  construction,  and  also  as  showing 
that  the  poor  are  not  the  only  persons  who  suffer,  that  the  medical 
officers  at  the  recently-constructed  hospital  at  Netley  have  been 
afflicted  with  rheumatic  fever,  arising  from  the  excessive  dampness  of 
the  brick  construction  of  their  quarters.  Some  military  officers* 
quarters,  constructed  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  stone  not  long  ago  at  Dover, 
by  an  eminent  civil  architect — ^which  is  often  as  bad  as  brick — ^were, 
I  am  aasured,  so  damp,  that  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  occupy 
them,  though  they  had  cost  one  thousand  pounds  each.  A  gallant 
friond,  who  the  other  day  examined  the  cottage  I  shall  show  to  you, 
exclaimed,  ''What  superior  officers'  quarters  such  cottages  would 
make  1"  though  they  would  cost  one-tenth  the  sum  expended  on  the 
damp  construction  at  Dover.  I  think  it  right  to  mention  these 
things  in  illustration  of  the  common  stat^i  of  information  on  the 
question.  The  opportunity  of  my  constructing  a  model  cottage,  as  I 
may  call  it,  arose  from  the  need  of  erecting  a  new  lodge  for  my  gardener 
and  his  mother,  in  lieu  of  one  enlarged  from  a  two-room  to  a  three- 
room  cottage,  built  by  my  predecessor  as  tenant  to  this  house — ^my 
learned  friend,  the  Hon.  Adolphus  Liddell.  He  is  a  mhu,  as  every  one 
who  knows  him  is  aware,  of  solid  virtues,  who  would  be  the  last  to  do 
harm  to  any  living  creature.  If  he  happily  had  had  a  ray  of  sanitaiy 
science,  he  would  have  been  aware  that  in  keeping  the  poor  woman  in 
that  cottage  he  was  victimizing  her,  as  happened,  wiUi  rheumatism, 
from  the  damp  brick  floor  and  the  damp  walls  and  ceiling.  His 
regret  at  what  he  unwittingly  did  to  this  poor  old  woman  by  the 
common  error  will  be  sharpened  when  he  learns  that  it  was  at  double 
the  expense  of  the  construction  by  which  I  trust  she  will  now  be 
relieved.  Parliament  has—in  what  shall  I  say —conferred  great 
sanitary  powers,  not  upon  a  Minister  of  Health,  but,  of  all  men,  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  from  whose  visible 
occupation  with  other  subjects  you  may  see  what  is  his  power  of 
attention  to  that  subject.  Now  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  point  of 
observation  for  the  Sanitary  Commission  now  sitting,  that  his  only 
adviser  within  the  office,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  for  the  selection  of 
sanitary  officers,  and  the  exercise  of  very  large  sanitary  powers,  must 
be,  on  very  important  questions  for  the  health  of  populations,  the 
permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State,  my  predecessor  here,  the  Hon, 
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Adolphns  Liddell,  who,  t  should  be  glad  to  hope,  would  find,  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  his  other  duties,  some  small  scrap  of  time  to 
amend  his  deficiency  of  sanitaiy  knowledge,  of  which  his  old  lodge, 
which  you  may  see  here,  may  be  presented  as  a  monument.  H.R.H.  the 
late  lamented  Prince  Consort,  with  whom  I  had  correspondence  on 
this  question,  accepted  completely  the  principle  of  the  dry,  damp-proof 
construction,  and  endeavom^  to  apply  it  by  hard-burned  hollow  bricks, 
glased  for  interior  wall  facings.  I  undoubtedly  consider  that  a  con- 
struction of  vitreous  tiles  or  bricks  the  best  possible,  but  for  trade 
reasons,  stated  in  my  report  on  the  exhibition  of  model  dwellings  at 
Paris,  they  are  imattainable  at  present.  The  late  Captain  Fowke  first 
directed  my  attention  to  concrete,  as  the  most  advantageous  and  the 
cheapest  material  available  for  cottage  construction,  and  gave  some 
specimens  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Portland  cement  is  a 
stronger  material  than  Roman  cement,  and,  as  was  shown  at  the  Inter* 
national  Exhibition,  its  use  is  extending  throughout  Europe.  Those 
who  wish  to  be  informed  particularly  in  relation  to  it  will  find  all 
about  it  in  the  report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commissioners — 
that  it  orignally  imbibes  less  water  than  the  common  brick  material, 
parts  with  it  more  rapidly,  hardens  and  becomes  utterly  impermeable 
to  water.  My  specification,  "  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  shall  be 
impermeable  to  water  or  damp,"  is  complied  with  in  this  instance  by 
the  contractor,  Mr.  NicoU,  by  the  use  of  a  new  material  for  wall  and 
roof  construction,  of  which  Portland  cement  concrete  forms  a  part. 
You  may  imagine,  as  adopted  for  houses,  the  Crystal  Palace  principle 
of  construction,  with  iron  fi:aming  and  bearers,  but,  instead  of  glass, 
opaque  slabs,  made  of  a  web  of  straw  compressed  to  about  one-fourth 
the  space  of  loose  straw  into  a  mat,  which  is  spread  over  a  framework 
of  iron  wire.  Upon  this  compact  web  of  straw,  layers  of  hard  bitumen 
are  put  on  both  sidea  Over  the  bitumen  is  placed  a  layer  of  concrete. 
If  the  bitumen  be  of  sufiicient  thickness  and  hardness,  and  properly 
spread,  it  appears  impossible  that  wet  can  penetrate  that  walHng ; 
and  although  the  outer  layer  of  concrete  might,  if  not  well  made,  for 
a  time  imbibe  some  portion  of  moisture,  it  could  not  pass  through 
the  bitumen.  The  straw,  kept  dryland  it  should  be  kept  completely 
dry, — ^by  the  bitiunen,  is,  as  we  know,  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
the  bitumen  should  be  preserved  in  hot  weather  by  the  non-conduct- 
ing power  of  the  outer  layer  of  concrete,  which  is  also  an  entire  non- 
conductor of  damp.  Mistakes  have  been  made  with  the  first  attempts, 
in  carrying  the  economy  of  the  iron  framing  too  fiEir,  and  occasioning 
cracks  in  the  roofs ;  but  two  years  and  a-half  experience  of  a  lodge  on 
this  principle  of  constructiou  at  South  Kensington  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  next  articles  of  a  sanitary  specification  applicable  to  cottage 
construction  are,  ''  that  the  walling  shall  be  wadiable,"  "  that  it  shdl 
be  such  as  not  to  harbour  vermin,*'  and  **  that  it  shall  be  of  a  light, 
agreeable  colour."  It  is  a  sanitary  rule,  as  applicable  to  closely 
occupied  dwellings,  that  the  walls  shall  be  cleansed  at  least  once  a- 
year,  and  some  authorities  have  required  that  it  shall  be  done  at  least 
four  times  a-year.    To  provide  for  lime-washing  it  has  been  provided 
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that  the  brick  walls  of  the  Peabody  and  other  model  dwellings  shall 
.be  kept  bare.  At  the  Board  of  Health,  at  epidemic  periods,  when 
houses  were  struck  with  fever,  we  ordered  the  inmates  to  leave,  and 
the  houses  to  be  cleansed.  In  some  instances  the  orders  were 
disobeyed,  and  fresh  population  came  into  the  unoleansed  houses,  and 
they  were  attacked  with  fever,  proving  the  deleterious  quality  of  the 
deposit  on  the  walls.  The  cost  of  lime-washing,  as  often  as  it  is 
required  to  be  repeated,  is  a  serious  tax.  In  hospital  construction 
the  cost  of  the  washable  wall  facings  is  often  as  much  as  ten  shillings 
a  superficial  yard.  You  will  see  the  sort  of  wall  facings  that  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Nicholl  in  the  several  rooms  of  the  cottage  at 
from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  the  hospital  prices.  The  way  in 
which  the  sanitary  specification  that  the  flooring  shall  be  of  a  good 
non-conducting  material,  and  be  water-tight  and  damp  proof,  you  will 
see  is  attained  by  squares  of  the  cheaper  wood  laid  upon  a  layer  of 
bitumen.  The  occupant  attests  that  Uiis  flooring,  which  you  wOl  see, 
is  a  great  immediate  improvement  in  comfort  So  far  as  the  shell  of 
the  cottage  is  concerned,  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  an  improvement  on 
the  principle  and  the  quality  of  construction  upon  the  common 
dwellings.  If  the  workmanship  be  good — and  the  contractor  ought 
to  be  held  to  make  good  for  a  period  of  time  all  defaults  firom  the 
sanitaiy  specification — ^I  do  not  see  that  the  dilapidations  will  be 
greater,  and  I  do  believe  they  will  be  less,  than  in  the  common 
constructions.  The  contest  is  for  reduction  of  price  as  well  as  for 
improvement  in  quality,  and  the  economy  may  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  stability,  unless  the  point  be  guarded  against,  but,  at  the 
worst,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  new  construction  can  be  so  bad  as  the 
more  common  old  one.  Constructions  in  most  forms  of  entire 
concrete  walling  appear  to  be  better  in  quality,  and  may  be  lower  in 
price,  than  brick,  where  good  sand,  or  gravel,  or  other  wall  material 
is  dose  at  hand.  But  if  the  three-inch  walls  of  this  cottage  con- 
struction have  sufficiently  good  non-couductiug  power,  or  as  good 
non-conducting  power  as  the  common  nine-inch  walls  at  the  same 
price,  they  give  an  important  gain  in  space.  The  cottage  you  will 
see  has  a  gain  of  564  cubic  feet  of  interior  space  from  tfcunee-inch 
instead  of  nine-inch  walls  ;  and,  by  having  the  entire  space  up  to  the 
roof,  there  is  a  gain  of  720  cubic  feet,  or,  in  all,  1284  feet  more ;  that 
IB  to  say,  space  such  as  in  some  constructionB  would  be  considered  to 
suffice  for  two  more  persons.  This  is  an  undoubted  gain  for  the  next 
great  point  of  a  sanitary  specification  : — ''  That  the  ventilation  shall 
be  (that  is  to  say  in  cold  weather)  with  air  that  is  warm  as  well  as 
fresh."  All  common  modes  of  cottage  ventilation  ventilate  by  odd 
air,  and  are  almost  invariably  contended  against  by  the  inmates. 
The  new  method  of  ventilation,  invented  by  Captian  Douglas  Gralton, 
B.E.,  by  a  fresh-air  flue,  in  which  the  air  is  warmed,  has  been 
experimented  upon  in  this  country,  and  tried  in  a  number  of  bazraok& 
It  has  been  tested  by  Dr.  Park,  of  Netley,  as  to  the  hygrometrical 
condition  of  the  warmed  air,  which  he  pronoimces  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  intends  to  apply  the  principle  to  his  own 
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dwelling.  It  has  also  been  earefully  tested  in  many  experiments  in 
Paris,  by  General  Morin,  of  the  Institut,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  in  prin- 
ciple a  decided  success.  The  soldiers  in  tiie  barracks  warmed  by  it  declare 
that  they  are  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  roasted  in  front  whilst  they  are 
frozen  behind.  By  this  method  the  air  may  be  changed  three  times 
an  hour,  or  oflener ;  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  chimney  heat,  now 
wasted,  brought  back  into  the  room.  Though  the  ventUation  is,  of 
course,  the  most  active  when  the  fire  is  al^ht,  it  was  found,  upon 
experiment,  that  from  the  continued  warmth  of  the  flues  and  the  mass 
surrounding  the  flues,  the  change  of  air  efiected  was  considerable, 
even  as  late  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  concrete  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  construction  of  tubular  smoke  and  air  flues  at  a  chea]) 
rate.  This,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
important  principle  has  been  applied  to  a  cottage,  and  until  we  have 
a  winter  experience,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  best  adjustment 
of  the  fresh-air  flue,  and  the  means  of  warming  it  by  the  chimney 
flue,  have  been  attained.  According  to  General  Morin,  the  ventilat- 
ing chimney  is  a  means  of  saving  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  coal  consumed 
in  domestic  fires ;  and  the  estimated  consxmiption  of  coals  in  our 
domestic  fire-places  is  forty  millions  of  coals  annually,  I  commend 
to  your  notice  a  newer  arrangement,  by  Mr.  Nicoll,  by  which  the 
same  fire-place  that  gives  radiant  heat,  and  warming,  and  ventilation 
to  the  front  room,  keeps  a  boiler  and  an  oven  at  work  in  the  next. 
This  is  already  reported,  on  trial  by  the  housewife,  to  be  a  success. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  stat«  for  consideration  another  article  of  a 
sanitary  specification^  which  will  be  realized  here: — ''That  the 
complete  construction  of  the  house  shall  be  such,  that  if  it  be  left 
cleau,  unoccupied,  and  closed  for  any  time,  it  shall  remain  dry,  free 
from  any  close,  musty,  or  foul  smell,  and  shall  be  immediately 
habitable,  without  the  need  of  fires  or  of  any  special  preparations  for 
safe  occupancy  in  winter  or  in  summer."  This  cottage  is  detached, 
unconnected  with  any  system  of  sewers ;  and  the  plan  in  use  here  is 
a  moveable  pail  under  a  seat,  into  which  pail  is  to  be  put  all  the 
soap-suds,  house-slops,  &c,f  which  serve  to  dilute  excreta,  the  whole 
being  removed  daily,  or  before  decomposition  can  commence,  and 
deposited  in  a  trench,  or  applied,  at  the  discretion  of  the  gardener,  as 
liquified  manure,  the  principle  of  the  plan  being  to  take  the  manure 
to  the  prepared  soil,  instead  of  bringing  prepared  soil  to  only  a  part 
of  the  house  manure,  as  is  the  principle  of  the  earth-closet  system. 
Where  the  house  is  connected  with  a  public  system  of  sewerage, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  be  a  self-cleansing  system  of  sewers 
instead  of  sewers  of  deposit,  which  are  only  extended  cesspools,  the 
fundamental  item  of  a  sanitaiy  specification,  I  take  occasion  to  state, 
would  be  in  the  following  terms  : — **  The  house  shall  be  provided  with 
a  water-closet  on  the  syphon  principle,  so  shaped,  and  so  provided 
with  water,  as  to  be  effectually  self-cleansing  throughout,  and  to 
remove  at  once  from  beneath  tiie  premises  all  faecal  matter  or  waste 
water,  and  to  be  so  trapped  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  vitiated  air 
from  the  sewer  in  the  event  of  accidental  stoppages,  and  to  be  at  all 
times  free  from  foul  smells.'^    Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  this  cottage 
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conBtniction.  My  conclusion  is,  that  an  improved  cottage  ooa- 
struction,  on  whaterer  principle,  will  be  only  obtdnable  -when 
cottages  become  a  mannfactnre  (which  is  not  yet),  with  the  advantage 
of  much  machinery  for  the  repetition  of  numbers.  I  think  acknow- 
ledgments are  due  to  Mr.  Sharp,  the  architect,  and  to  Mr.  Niooll,  the 
contractor,  for  their  steady  efforts  to  reduce  and  to  keep  down  prices. 
I  am  assured  by  them  that  detached  cottages,  such  as  the  present 
specimen,  with  4800  cubic  feet  of  internal  capacity,  may  be  repeated, 
in  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  for  about  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  or,  if 
a  dozen  cottages  in  a  row  (where  it  must  be  so,  for  I  do  not  like 
cottages  in  rows)  be  taken  out  of  the  same  qualities,  guaranteed 
damp  proof,  but  without  decorations,  at  about  eighty-five  pounds 
each.  These  (apart  from  the  present  main  question  of  quality  and 
economy  in  use)  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  important  reductions  in 
prices.  To  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association,  who  do 
so  much  with  little  money,  who  have  circulated  such  admirable  tracts 
on  the  sanitary  treatment  of  children  and  on  domestic  management, 
I  respectfully  commend  the  promulgation  of  sanitary  principles  for 
the  improved  construction  of  the  people's  homes.  The  first  of  these 
principles  is  the  requirement,  by  specification,  of  dry  foundations,  of 
dry  and  warm  floors,  of  perfectly  damp-proof  walls  and  ceilings,  walls 
washable  and  fair  to  see,  and  means  of  ventilation  with  air  that  is 
warm  as  well  as  fresh,  saving  half  the  common  consiunption  of  fuel, 
and  giving  really  comfortable  homes.  To  my  colleagues  of  the 
Council,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  venture  to 
commend  the  consideration  of  the  peifectionment  of  the  arts  and 
appliances  by  which  these  several  ends  may  be  best  attained  for  the 
poorest  of  the  population. 

After  the  delivery  of  this  explanatory  address,  the  party  went  to 
visit  and  examine  the  cottage.  Time  did  not  admit  of  any  technical 
or  professional  discussion,  and  the  company  separated  with  general 
expressions  of  gratification  to  the  host  and  hostess  with  the  afternoon's 
proceedings. — xToumal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 


LADIES'  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION.* 

Th£  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
of  June,  1869,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rioht  Hok.  the  Earl  ot 
Shaftesbury.  K.G. 

Henry  Butter.  Esq.,  read  the  Report. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  which  he 
said  entered  judiciously  and  earnestly  into  the  kind  of  information 
which  the  friends  of  this  movement  required.  He  dwelt  emphatically 
on  the  means  promoted  by  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  said,  considering  the  labours  of  the  Association  in  a  preventive 
point  of  view  alone,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of 

•  Secretary.  His«  B.  S.  Griffiths;  Office,  8  Pont  StMet,  Bilgrave  Square, 
i^naon.  S.  W« 
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good  had  been  effected.  Amongst  the  many  interesting  features  of  this 
Society's  operations,  there  were  none  to  be  more  commended  than  that 
which  admitted  of  one  penny  a  week  being  paid  by  each  child  for  a 
meat  dinner,  the  principle  of  independence  being  thus  upheld.  He 
characterized  the  work  of  the  Association  as  combining  the  love  and 
thought  of  the  mother  with  the  science  and  wisdom  of  the 
philosopher. 

Dr.  Kicharbsok,  F.R.S.,  seconded  the  proposal  (heartily  commend- 
ing the  work),  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.,  proposed  a  Resolution  to  the  effect,  that  as  much 
of  the  disease  and  premature  mortality  results  from  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  health,  the  Association  commends  itself  to  the  support  of  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
In  doing  so.  Dr.  Farr  adduced  statistics  to  show  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  children*  under  five  years  of  age  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe.  In  Norway  4  per  cent,  died,  in  England  7  per  cent.,  in 
France  8  per  cent.,  in  Holland  9  per  cent.,  in  Austria  10  per  cent.,  in 
Spain  11  per  cent.,  in  Italy,  with  the  loveliest  climate,  11  per  cent. 
He  thought  that  while  we  were  endeavouring  to  extend  Protestantism 
in  Italy,  it  would  not  be  useless  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the 
rate  of  mortality  might  be  diminished  in  that  country.  Dr.  Farr  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  so  much  good  had  been  done  at  so  small  an 
expense ;  and  he  was  fully  assured  that  if  this  Society  could  succeed 
in  propagating,  in  foreign  countries,  the  English  notions  in  regard  to 
the  management  of  children — and  more  especially  in  Italy,  where 
infants  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  scarcely  allowed  to  move — its 
sphere  of  usefulness  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Dr.  Druitt  seconded  the  motion,  and  suggested  to  the  Committee 
the  importance  of  publishing  annually  an  abridgement  of  Dr.  Farr's 
report  on  the  mortality  among  children.  He  thought  if  returns  were 
made,  a  branch  Society  might  be  established  in  every  town  in  the 
empire.  He  expressed  great  faith  in  the  work,  and  confidence  that  it 
only  needed  energy  and  perseverance  to  cause  it  to  spread  far  and 
Wide,  as  a  great  physical  and  moral  blessing. 

Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  in  moving  the  third  Resolution,  the 
necessity  for  increased  support  on  the  part  of  the  public,  in  order  to  the 
carrying  out  successfully  the  plans  of  the  Committee,  likened  the  work 
to  two  great  ctirrents — one  the  current  of  a  great  benevolence,  the 
other  the  current  of  an  exact  science.  He  spoke  of  the  law  of  solida- 
riti,  uniting  all  classes  in  one  great  brotherhood,  so  that  if  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.  He  said  the  Ladies*  Sanitary 
Association,  like  Rowland  Hill  by  his  penny  postage,  "  had  increased 
the  affections  of  the  world."  That  the  seeds  of  good  sown  by  the 
Tracts  could  never  be  enumerated.  That  the  seeds  of  good  planted  by 
the  Park  Parties  would  rise  up  in  years  to  come  in  the  memories  of 
future  men  and  women,  whose  whole  lives  had  been  cheered  and 
brightened  and  blessed  by  the  kindnesses  thus  shown  to  them  when 
little  children.  He  threw  out  some  suggestions  with  regard  to  consis- 
tency in  Dress,  and  on  the  Education  of  Girls,  &c.,  and  eloquently 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  the  flmds  of  the  Association. 
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Db.  Edmunds  seconded  the  Resolution,  and  remarked  that  Poverty 
arises  from  two  main  causes — physical  weakness  and  waste.  The  poor 
were  in  great  ignorance  on  the  subjects  of  the  quality  and  cooking  of 
food.  They  needed  teaching  on  these  subjects — of  food,  clothing 
cleaning,  ventilating,  dec.  The  Publications  of  this  Association  were 
calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  snpfdying  the  so 
much  needed  mformation  on  these  points.  He  concluded  by  heartily 
recommending  the  work  of  the  Society  to  the  support  of  the 
public. 

£dwin  Chadwiok,  Esq.,  C.B.,  moved  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
noble  Chairman,  and  cordially  invited  the  friends  of  the  Association  to 
visit  and  inspect  a  Model  Cottage  he  had  lately  built  near  Mortlake,  of 
a  new  material,  which  offers  many  promises  of  advantage^  being 
healthier,  dryer,  cleaner,  warmer,  and  cheaper  than  substances  in 
common  use. 

Db.  Aldis  seconded  the  Besolution,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftisbury,  in  acknowledgement,  expressed  the  warm 
sympathy  he  felt  towards  the  movement,  and  observed  that  an  Asso- 
ciation so  conducted  was  calculated  to  confer  a  large  amount  of  benefit 
upon  the  human  race  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  therefore  sincerely 
hoped  that  something  would  ere  long  be  done  to  place  the  funds  of  th« 
Society  in  such  a  condition  that  it  might  be  capable  of  fulfilling  its 
mission  to  an  extent  which  it  had  never  yet  found  the  means  of 
accomplishing.  The  fact  that  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Prussia  had  given  her  patronage  to  the  Association,  and  was  having 
the  Tracts  tn^lated  into  German,  was  sufficient  proof  that  its  in- 
fluence was  being  acknowledged  on  the  Continent,  and  he  thought 
this  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  satis&ctory  omen  for  the  future. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Lady  Burrell  for  her  kindness  in 
allowing  the  use  of  her  drawing-room  on  the  occasion,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


CO-OPERATIVE  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Thb  houses  now  being  erected  in  Salford  by  the  '<  Artisans', 
Labourers',  and  General  Dwellings  Company"  are  exciting  oonsiderable 
attention.  On  Tuesday,  the  6th  July,  a  semi-official  inspection  took 
place  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  which  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  helping  the  people  to  the  posesssion  of  healthy 
homes.  The  Mayor  was  to  have  been  present,  more  particularly  to  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  the  improved  ashpit  system  which  has  been 
adopted  The  houses  contain  many  improvements  ^the  suggestions 
mainly  of  the  intending  owners  and  occupiers.  There  are  parlour, 
kitchen,  scullery,  bedrooms  over  kitchen  and  parlour,  and  a  lai^  room 
(easily  converted  into  two)  over  both  these  bedrooms ;  there  is  a  front 
cellar  under  the  kitchen,  and  a  coal  cellar  under  the  lobby;  the  gas 
fittings  are  complete  in  the  four  principal  rooms ;  and  town's  water  is 
supplied  in  the  cellars  and  kitchens;  the  cellar,  scullexy,  and  yard 
floors  are  covered  with  three  inches  of  concrete,  effectually  preventing 
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damp,  &0,  One  of  the  improyements  claimed  as  a  consequence  of  the 
superior  and  economical  workmanship  obtained  by  the  shareholders 
contracting  for  the  building  on  the  Co-operative  plan,  is  the  erection 
of  12  houses  on  a  space  usually  occupied  by  14.  The  air  and  light  are 
also  materially  increased  by  a  window  on  the  top  of  the  staircase. 
Five  to  twenty-one  years  are  allowed  to  shareholders  to  pay  back  the 
price  of  their  house,  with  interest.  There  is  no  doubt  that  d  Uiis  Sodety 
can  be  made  to  succeed  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  imderstood 
by  commercial  men,  it  will  be  the  means  of  conferring  great  benefits 
upon  a  veiy  deserving  class,  who  are  at  present  compelled  to  take 
such  houses  as  the  cheap  builders  choose  to  let  them  have.  The  Com- 
pany have  commenced  operations  in  a  district  which  is  rapidly  rising 
in  importance,  and  will  in  a  few  years  be  covered  with  populous  streets. 
A  new  town  is  rising  on  a  tract  of  land  between  Regent  Road  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Irwell ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  example  which 
has  been  set  by  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Company  were  to  be  followed 
in  the  erection  of  the  vast  mass  of  workmen's  houses  which  will,  un- 
doubtedly, soon  cover  the  ground.  The  proceedings  of  the  Society 
have  been  exceedingly  suggestive  and  business-like.  The  shareholders 
were  called  together,  and  consulted  as  to  the  sort  of  houses  they 
wanted,  and  the  locality  they  preferred.  The  result  of  repeated  discus- 
sions was  the  purchase  of  a  large  plot  of  land  in  Phoebe  Street,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  works,  which  are  now  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  first  row,  called  Artisans'  Terrace,  is  completed,  and  occu- 
pied. The  shareholders  have  been  the  builders^  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  done  their  work  is  most  creditable  to  them,  and  to 
the  Company  which  supplied  the  materials.  The  houses  vary  in  cost 
from  100/.  to  190/.  It  is  obvious  that  for  such  small  smns  no  elegant 
or  pretentious  buQdings  could  have  been  provided;  nor  have  the 
Company  fisdlen  into  the  common  error  of  subordinatbig  the  comfort 
of  the  interior  to  the  elegance  of  the  external  appearance.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  build  a  row  of  fine  houses  and  call  it  Artisans' 
Terrace.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  there  is  little  attempt  at  orna- 
ment, the  exterior  of  the  houses  is  superior  to  that  which  we  often 
see  in  a  more  expensive  class  of  property ;  and  this  arises  from  the 
neat  and  thoroughly  substantial  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
done.  The  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  equally  satisfactory.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  anxiety; 
and  the  result  of  much  discussion  has  been  the  adoption  of  an  im- 
proved system  by  which  the  dry  ashes  are  used  in  deodorising  the  offen- 
sive matter.  Some  of  the  ashpits  were  built  with  ventilating  shafts, 
but,  after  a  short  trial,  that  system  was  abandoned,  it  being  found  that, 
as  the  pit  was  dry,  no  perceptible  effluvium  arose  from  it.  None  of 
the  drains  for  surface  water  and  house  refuse  communicate  directly 
with  the  house,  and  in  all  cases  stench-traps  are  employed.  The 
workmanship  tlm)ughout  is  excellent,  and  the  houses  in  every  respect 
might  well  be  taken  as  examples  to  imitate  by  a  certain  class  of  build- 
ers who  are  just  now  very  busy  on  the  other  side  of  Salford,  and 
whose  sole  object  is  to  "  run  up  "  a  house  upon  which  a  mortage  can 
be  obtained.    The  houses  in  Artisan's  Terrace  are  infinitely  preferable, 
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in  every  respect,  to  scores  of  the  bow-windowed  tenements  wliioh  bsTe 
sprung  up  with  mushroom  rapidity  in  the  outskirts  of  Salford,  «nd 
which  are  nearly  double  the  rent. — The  Co-operator. 


THE  WINDOW-GARDEN  MOVEMENT. 

"God  ALotiighty  first  planted  a  garden,"  says  Lord  Baeon,  *^and 
indeed  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures."  Sinoe  the  oommenoement 
of  the  window-garden  moyeinent  in  Bloomsbury  ten  years  ago,  this 
inherent  love  of  flowers  has  been  made  an  elfectiTe  agent  of  social 
amelioration.  The  idea  has  been  taken  up  in  many  parts  of  London, 
in  our  great  |nx>Tincial  towns,  and  even  in  foreign  lands.  Whereyer  it 
has  been  adopted  it  has  thrown  a  gleam  of  moral  sunshine  over  the 
neigbourhood,  calling  off  many  a  mind  from  low  pursuits,  necessitating 
the  search  for  light  and  ventilation,  and  tending  to  habits  of  deanlineas 
and  order.  The  ardour  with  which  this  pursuit  is  followed  by  the 
young  is  especially  delightful ;  by  all  means  let  it  be  cultivated  as  a 
preservative  influence  for  their  future  lives.  Side  by  side  with  the 
window  gardens  of  the  Bloomsbuiy  poor  there  has  sprung  up  "  the 
clean  and  tidy  rooms"  movement,  and  these  together  have  worked 
wonders  of  sanitary  reformation. 

The  annual  show  and  prize  distribution  for  this  year  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  13th  July,  in  Russell  Square.  It  was  a  gay  and  lively 
scene — ^that  assembly  of  mingled  rich  and  poor.  The  flowers  were 
tastefully  arranged  under  a  large  marquee,  and  throughout  the  after- 
noon were  the  objects  of  eager  inspection.  Compared  with  previous 
shows,  the  quality  was  better  than  the  quantity ;  but  this  must  be  set 
down  to  the  imgenial  spring.  The  marvel  is  that  so  many  tender 
plants  weathered  the  recent  cold  nights,  and  are  really  in  such  bloom. 
Prizes  varying  from  10«.  to  2s  were  awarded  for  fuchsias,  geranhmu^ 
ferns,  and  other  pot  plants.  The  most  popular  portion  of  the  show 
was  class  4,  in  which  the  competitors  were  the  children  of  the  National, 
Infant,  Sunday,  Parochial,  and  Ragged  Schools  of  the  district.  The 
festive  character  of  the  proceedings  was  sustained  by  the  excellent 
performances  of  the  police  brass  band.  Happy  En^nd,  when  her 
guardians  of  the  peace  shall  all  have  time  thus  to  discourse  sweet  music ! 

Shortly  after  6  p.m.  the  company  gathered  round  a  ring  fence  on 
the  lawn,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  for  the 
ceremony  of  price  distribution.  The  proceedings  were  appropriately 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  Emiuus  Batlet,  during  whose  Rectorate  ci 
Bloomsbury  the  movement  was  inaugurated.  His  remarks  were 
restrospective,  and  congratulatonr ;  and  the  present  Rector,  the  Rev. 
Cafel  Cxtbb,  followed  with  descriptive  notes  of  the  exhibition.  Then 
came  the  distribution  of  prizes,  those  for  '^  clean  and  tidy  rooms " 
having  the  precedence.  It  was  a  curious  and  suggestive  sight  The 
recipients  of  prizes  for  the  flowers  were  literallv  of  all  ages  down  to 
the  tiny  boy  who  could  scarcely  walk,  and  whom  the  Noble  Ear), 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembly,  took  up  in  his  arms  and  placed 
upon  the  table.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  prize  distribution 

The  Earl  of  Shaftbsbxtst  expressed  his  unabated,  and  indeed 
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increased,  interest  in  the  moyement^  tending  as  it  did  to  teach  many 
salutary  lessons.  The  cultivators  found,  for  instance,  that  their 
flowers  required  watering  three  or  four  times  a  day — a  suggestive 
hint  at  personal  cleanliness  to  themselves;  and  what  was  thus  good  for 
the  body  would  be  good  for  the  mind  also.  From  Bloomsbury,  where 
this  work  had  originated,  it  had  extended  far  and  wide ;  and  he  felt 
more  and  more  that  in  connection  with  Gospel  teaching  it  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Him  whose 
*'  mercies  are  over  all  His  works."  Speaking  also  in  warm  commen- 
dation of  the  "  clean  and  tidy  room"  department,  his  Lordship  dwelt 
on  its  value  .to  the  women,  and  expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that  in 
99  oases  out  of  100  if  the  husbands  would  follow  the  advice  of  their 
wives  they  would  avoid  the  pernicious  habits  in  which  they  were  too 
often  ensnared  He  next  enforced  the  importance  of  instilling  the 
love  of  flowers  in  children,  and  he  eloquently  showed  how  the  very 
flowers  themselves  visibly  respond  in  their  beauty  and  fragrance  to 
the  eare  bestowed  on  them.  By  this  pursuit  all  would  learn  to 
understand  '*  the  language  of  flowers  "  j  all  would  see 
"  Sermons  in  stones. 
And  God  in  eveiy  thing." 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  rounds  of  cheers  for  the  Noble 
Chairman,  after  which  the  company  dispersed ;  and  so  ended  the  poor 
man's  flower  show  in  Russell  Square. 


THE  WORKING  MEN'S  CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES  UNION. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Union,  held  at  the  Exeter 
Hall,  the  Hon.  George  Brodrick  in  the  chair,  the  report  that  was  read 
stated  that  the  aggregate  number  oi  Working  Men's  Clubs  had  risen 
from  312  to  355  during  the  past  year,  23  of  which  were  established 
with  the  aid  of  this  Society.  Fifty-six  institutions  had  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  Union,  and  thus  raised  the  number  to  double  the 
former  amount  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  had  offered  a  site  and  a 
donation  of  1000/.  towards  the  erection  of  a  Workman's  Club  in  Pimlico. 
Five  new  Clubs  had  been  established  in  London  during  the  past  year, 
and  three  had  been  closed.  The  Coimcil  had  not  neglected  to  do  their 
best  to  help  all  these  institutions  to  fulfil  the  important  functions  for 
which  they  were  established.  The  London  Artisan  Club  was  spoken 
of  as  a  model  institution,  and  had  been  highly  successful.  The  &ilures 
were  such  as  might  be  traced  to  remediable  causes. 

Endeavours  are  being  made  to  provide  the  members  of  workmen's 
clubs  an4  institutes  throughout  England  with  means  of  access  to 
the  best  works  of  our  principal  writers,  and  especially  to  afford  them 
the  mieans  of  perusing  new  worka  of  interest  and  importance.  A  circu- 
lating library  has  th^fore  been  established  at  the  main  office,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  to  institutions  in  union  with  this  Sociely  thirty 
volimies  every  quarter,  for  aa  annual  subscription  of  5$.  As  there  are 
upwards  of  350  Workmen's  Clubs  and  Institutes,  with  a  constituency 
of  about  60,000  members,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  library  affords  the 
me^fip  of  puttiog  into  tiie  hands  of  a  very  intelligent  and  numerous 
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body  of  men  books  which  it  is  really  of  national  importance  that  sach 
men  should  become  acquainted  with,  but  which,  without  this  agency, 
they  would  probably  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing.  The  Coimcil 
appeal  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
to  promote  this  important  work  by  contributions  to  the  library,  either 
in  money  or  books.    We  echo  their  appeal. — The  Builder. 


BARBARISM  AND  IGNORANCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Labourers^  Friend. 

The  following  is  an  extract  fix>m  the  Tunis  Report  of  a  discussion  on 
a  paper  read  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  at  the  recent  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science.  It  describes  veiy  forcibly 
the  impression  which  scenes,  constantly  witnessed  in  the  MetropoliiB 
of  Great  Britain,  have  made  on  one  whose  experience,  during  a  long 
absence  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  gives  much  weight  to  a  compari- 
son calculated  to  arouse  the  most  serious  consideration.  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  place  on  record  in  your  pages  a  testimony 
so  confirmatory  of  assertions  which  have  often  been  made  there,  and 
in  other  of  the  Society's  publications. 

Yours,  Mr.  Editob, 

Very  faithfully, 
Bdlo9guardo,  HENRY  ROBERTS. 

Florence^  16th.  Sept.  1869. 

Sir  George  Grbt  said — ''  He  hardly  knew  what  '  civilization' 
meant,  and  he  hardly  knew  what '  barbansm'  meant.  Living  recently 
in  London,  near  the  Royal  Palace,  in  the  heart  of  the  most  civilised 
nation,  at  the  back  of  the  house  in  which  he  resided  he  had  witnessed 
scenes  of  barbarism,  and  heard  lauguage  the  like  of  which  he  had  not 
seen  or  heard  in  any  savage  race  upon  the  earth.  With  him  civili* 
zation  was  inseparable  from  religion.  It  really  meant  that,  if  it  meant 
nothing  else.  It  was  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  polished  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  arts,  to  be  learned  on  scientific  subjects,  and  yet  to 
enfold  in  itself  a  population  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance. The  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Great  Britain  of  the  present 
day,  afford  proof  of  what  he  said." 


THE  ALEXANDRA  COTTAGES  AT  PENCE. 

The  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  flourishing  portion  of 
the  property  of  the  **  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes"  is  at  Penge.  As  the  tndn 
leaves  the  Penge  station  for  Beckenham,  the  passenger  perceives  a 
collection  of  white  cottages  covering  a  considerable  area,  and  ranged 
in  streets  of  remarkable  regularity.  This  small  but  growing  villf^, 
which,  in  two  or  three  years,  will  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  town,  is 
now  occupied  by  a  population  of  about  400  persons  belonging  to  the 
working  classes.  Alx)ut  150  cottages  are  finished,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  more  are  m  progress.    The  head  of  every  £Eunily  is  a  woiking 
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man  employed  in  the  metropolis.  More  tlxan  fifty  different  trades 
and  occupations  are  represented,  and  the  settlement  affords  an 
admirable  and  instructive  illustration  of  what  the  life  of  the  working 
man  may  be  rendered  when  he  is  removed  from  the  depraving 
influences  of  squalid  misery,  drink,  and  impure  air,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  beneficent  operation  of  congenial  society,  home 
enjoyments,  and  sanitary  regulations.  The  little  community  lives  in 
perfect  harmony  and  good  will.  It  has  its  own  church — ^a  little  iron 
structure,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  commodious  building,  and 
its  own  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Drakeford.  Day  and  Sunday  Schools 
are  provided  for  the  children,  and  the  green  m^ows  between  Penge 
and  Sydenham  afford  a  spacious  recreation-groimd.  A  pleasanter, 
healthier,  and  prettier  place  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  To  the 
south  and  east,  the  fields  and  woodlands  of  Kent  stretch  away  for 
miles;  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  beautiful  gardens  are  within  easy 
distance,  and  Sydenham-hill  intercepts  both  the  city  fogs  and  the  cold 
northerly  wind.  The  cottages  are  semi-detache((  and  each  has  a 
piece  of  garden  ground  of  about  twenty  feet  by  eighty-five  feet.  The 
rents  are  only  6».  6d,  per  week  for  a  cottage  of  five,  and  7».  6d.  for 
one  of  six  rooms.  Last  week  only  thirteen  buildings  recently  finished 
remained  unoccupied,  and  the  directors  will  find  it  easy  enough  to 
obtain  tenants  for  these  before  the  quarter-day  comes  round.  The 
cost  of  a  workman's  ticket  to  London  by  the  Chatham  and  Dover 
Eailway  is  2«.  a  week,  and  this  the  directors  hope  will  soon  be  reduced« 
The  Railway  Company,  however,  restricts  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alex- 
andra Cottages  to  certain  trains,  which  start  at  an  exceedingly  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  A  person  may  be  perfectly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  working  man  even  if  his  business  does  not  commence  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the 
Company  would  lose  by  removing  a  restriction  which  must  be  most 
inconvenient  to  compositors,  bookbinders,  jewellers,  engravers,  and 
tradesmen  of  various  other  denominations  represented  amongst  the 
tenants.  With  this  regulation  abolished  and  the  fares  reduced,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  size  and  population  of  the  working  men's 
village  at  Penge  would  be  doubled  within  two  years. 

There  can  be  no  pleasanter  sign  of  the  regular  habits  and  domestic 
comfort  which  are  produced  by  such  a  mode  of  life  as  the  Association 
offers  to  respectable  working  men  than  the  growing  taste  for  the 
cultivation  of  garden  plots.  A  healthier  or  more  delightful  recreation 
than  gardening  can  no  person  engage  in,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Penge 
settlement  shows  how  naturally  working  men  take  to  it  when  they 
have  the  opportunity.  All  the  tenants  try  to  make  the  most  of  their 
little  pieces  of  ground,  and  the  wholesome  spirit  of  rivalry  which 
their  horticultural  tastes  produce,  has  led  them  to  the  formation  of 
an  Alexandra  District  Floral  Society,  regularly  constituted  imder 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Chalmers,  Rector  of  Beckenham.  It 
is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  gardening  of  the  Alexandra  Cottages 
takes  rather  a  practical  direction,  and  that  turnips,  potatoes,  French 
beans,  cucumbers,  vegetable  marrows,  pumpkins,  and  cabbage  are 
grown,  not  only  in  large  quantities,  but  of  excellent  size  and  quality. 
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To  stock  one's  larder  is  even  more  essential  than  to  ornament  one's 
plot  of  ground  with  flower  beds.  Nevertheless,  the  flonstB  are 
numerous  and  successful 


AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 


AcooRDiNQ  to  Mr.  p.  L.  Simmonds,  the  British  Ck)nunissioner  at 
Amsterdam,  out  of  210  British  exhibitors  150  have  received  rewards^ 
mcluding  15  diplomas  of  honour,  10  gold  medals,  36  silver  medals, 
28  bronze  medals,  and  12  honourable  mentions.  Besides  these, 
exhibitors  not  coming  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  Exhibition 
(owing  to  their  goods  being  of  a  different  or  expensive  character,  and 
therefore  not  strictlj  suited  to  the  woiking  classes),  received  17 
diplomas  of  excellence  and  3  extraordinary  mentions.  The  list 
includes,-^ 

Class  I. — Houses  and  FiUingSy  Sc 

D.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Belfast— Roofing  felt — Honourable  mention. 

Engert  &  Rolf,  London — ^Asphalted  roofing  felt— Bronze  medal 

T.  H.  Phillips,  London — Gas  cooking-stove— Bronze  medal. 

Partridge  k  Co.,  Burmin^iam — Gas  brackets — ^Bronze  medaL 

Jas.  Harding,  London — ^Roofing  felt — Silver  medal. 

Doulton  k  Co.,  London — Drain- pipes— ^Mention  extraordinaire. 

Gallichan  &  Co.,  London — Drain-pipes — ^Mention  extraordinaire. 

W.  S.  Adams  &  Co.,  London — Cooking  stove — ^Mraition  extraordinaiie. 

Walker  k  Strangman,  London — ^Washing  boiler — Honourable  mention. 

C.  J.  Philp,  Birmingham — Chandeliers—Silver  medaL 

Moule's  Patent  Earth  Closet  Company,  London — ^Earth  closets — ^Brooie 
medal. 

J.  E.  Watson,  Newcastle — Plans  of  workmen's  dwellings — ^Bronze 
medal. 

J.  Cliff  &  Son,  Wortley,  near  Leeds — ^Drain-pipes — ^Diplome  d'ex- 
cellence. 

Dulev  k  Co.,  Northampton — Kitchener — ^Mention  exiraordinaire. 

G.  Glover  k  Co.,  London — Gasmeters — Diplome  d'excellence. 

W.  Blows  k  Sons,  Birmingham— Gasfittings — ^Diplome  d'excellence. 

John  Brogden  k  Sons,  Bridgend,  Glamorgan — Iron — Gold  medal. 

Maw  &  Co.,  Broseley — Mosaic  tiles — Diplome  d'excellence. 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  dassee,  Lon- 
don— Drawings  of  cottages — Diplome  d'honneur. 

Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  London — Drawings  of  cottages 
— ^Diplome  d'honneur. 

CloH  TIL — Societm,  ^e.^for  Promoting  the  WeU-being  of  Uhe  Wortiiif 

Classes, 
Henry  Briggs,  Son,  k  Co.,  Wbitwood — Gold  medal 
Postmaster-General,  London — Diplome  d'honneur. 
Central  Co-operative  Society,  Rochdale — ^Diplome  d'honneur. 
Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers,  Rochdale — Diplome  d'honneur. 
Thomas  Twining,  Twickenham,  London — ^Diplome  d'honneur. 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  London— Gold  medaL 
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Working  Men's  College^  London — Gold  medal. 

Working  Women's  College,  London — Gold  medaL 

Bochdale  Co-operatiYe  Com- Mills  Society — Bronsse  medal, 

J.  Brucciani,  London — ^Bronze  medaL 

Gustay  Meinhardt,  Birmingham — ^Bronze  medal.  The  BiUlder* 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  IN  BRISTOL. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  Bi^op  of  Bristol  preached  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral, 
which  was  well  attended.  In  the  evening,  Sir  Stafford  Northoote, 
bart,  M.P.|  as  president  of  the  Congress,  dehyered  the  opening  address 
in  the  Victoria-rooms,  in  the  course  of  which  he  commented  on  the 
yarious  subjects  of  the  programme.  We  confine  ourselyes  to  what  the 
speaker  said  on  sanitary  matters,  and  a  portion  in  his  remarks  on  the 
education  of  the  labourer : — 

Sanitary  Questums. 

I  hope  that  in  what  I  haye  been  saying  I  haye  not  led  you  for  a 
moment  to  suppose  that  I  undenralue  the  immense  power  for  good 
which  resides  in  the  State,  and  which  can  only  be  exercised  by  the 
State ;  or  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  what  the  State  now  does  for  the 
advancement  of  important  social  objects  is  anything  like  sufficient. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  State 
assistance,  of  the  right  kind,  was  more  needed  for  the  advancement  of 
these  objects  than  at  present.  The  State  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the 
possession  of  much  more  perfect  information  than  any  private  body ; 
its  command  of  the  machinery  of  administration  is  greater  in  almost 
ev^  department  of  life ;  and  it  holds  a  position  of  independence  and 
authority,  which  gives  it  advantages  to  which  no  private  individual  or 
corporation  can  make  any  pretensions.  It  is,  therefore,  most  reason* 
able  that  in  examining  social  questions  we  should  give  great  promi- 
nence to  the  inquiry,  how  far  ihe  State  can  properly  and  usefully 
interfere  to  promote  social  improvements.  This  inquiry  we  vexy 
naturally  make  in  connexion  with  the  third  of  the  great  departments 
of  this  Association— the  Department  of  Health.  Public  health,  as  has 
well  been  said,  is  public  wealth ;  and  it  is  a  description  of  wealth, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  do  not  husband  so  well  as  we  ought  to  do. 
Now,  no  amount  of  individual  care,  or  of  individual  skill,  can  do  what 
is  wanted  in  this  matter.  Combined  action  is  necessary  to  secure  to 
the  great  masses  of  our  population  the  first  conditions  of  a  sound 
sanitary  state,  to  check  the  propagation  of  infectious  disorders,  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding  in  dwelling-houses,  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  pure  and  wholesome  water,  and  otherwise  to  bring  all  the  forces  of 
chrUisation  into  play  in  order  to  counteract  the  evOs  which  civilization 
brings  in  its  train ;  for  these  are  not  inconsiderable. 

It  is  not  quite  without  reason  that  the  ancients  feigned  that  the 
introduction  of  the  arts  of  life  by  Prometheus  was  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  host  of  new  and  unknown  diseases,  especially  when 
they  added  that  mankind  had,  by  their  own  carelessness,  forfeited  the 
^  of  perpetual  youth  with  iidudi  the  gods  had,  in  the  first  instance 
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crowned  the  measure  of  their  blessinga.  The  progress  of  population, 
consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  ever-encroaching  exi- 
gencies of  competition,  tend  very  obviousl j  and  directly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  dangers  to  health  and  to  life.  But  the  antidote  accom- 
panies the  poison,  if  only  we  have  the  skill  and  the  sense  to  use  it ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  function  of  the  State  to  take  care  that, 
while  private  enterprise  is  hastening  after  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
and  is  applying  all  the  resources  of  science  to  its  production,  recouise 
should  also  be  had  to  science  for  the  protection  against  the  evils  which 
the  wasteful,  because  selfish,  spirit  of  private  enterprise  might  otherwise 
engender.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  as  yet  a  thoroughly 
weli-oiganized  department  of  the  Government  charged  with  the  dutj 
of  superintending  our  sanitary  system.  There  is,  I  am  convinced,  abun- 
dance of  work  for  a  Minister  of  Health,  and  I  believe  that  such  an  officer 
would  be  able  amply  to  justify  the  expense  which  the  department 
would  occasion  by  the  services  he  would  render.  We  must  remember 
that  there  is  the  broadest  distinction  between  Government  interference 
with  private  enterprise  and  Government  support  of  private  enterprise ; 
and  we  must  not  confound  the  creation  of  public  offices  for  the  promo- 
tion of  important  objects  with  the  absorption  of  all  dealings  with  re- 
gard to  those  objects  by  the  State.  The  time  is  probably  at  hand 
when  three  new  Ministries  must  be  created :  a  Ministry  of  Health,  a 
Ministry  of  Education,  and  perhaps  (though  on  this  point  I  speak 
with  diffidence)  a  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  present  day,  however,  is 
the  day  of  Royal  Commissions;  that  of  Ministries  is  yet  to  come. 
More  than  one  such  conunission  is  now  inquiring  into  questions  af- 
fecting the  public  health.  The  most  important  is  that  presided  over 
by  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  which  is  considering  the  consolidation  of  our 
very  complicated  sanitary  laws,  and  the  completion  of  our  system  of 
sanitary  organization.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  attention 
to  the  connexion  between  the  growth  of  national  habits  and  the  growth 
of  national  language,  will  not  have  failed  to  notice  the  recent  intro- 
duction among  us  of  the  phrase  State  medicine,  a  phrase  absolutely 
new  to  many  of  us,  and  perhaps  still  imperfectly  imderstood  by  the 
general  public.  Let  me,  by  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  what  it  is,  quote 
the  list  of  subjects  which,  as  a  Committee  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  informs  us,  have  been  suggested  as  proper  for  the  examination 
of  candidates  desiring  to  take  out  a  diploma  in  State  medicine,  and  to 
enter  the  Public  Medical  Civil  Service.  They  are  :  forensic  medicine, 
toxicology,  morbid  anatomy,  psychological  medicine,  laws  of  evidence, 
preventive  medicine,  vital  and  sanitary  statistics,  medical  topography, 
and  certain  portions  of  engineering  science  and  practice.  State  medi- 
cine, in  short,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  well  expresses  it,  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  benefit 
of  communities,  which  is  obviously  a  very  different  thing  from  their 
application  to  the  benefit  of  individuals  in  private  or  curative  medicine. 
We  are  all  of  us  aware  that  medical  men  are  continually  being 
called  on  to  perform  public  duties  which  lie  wholly  beyond  the 
range  of  their  private  practice.  They  are  called  on  to  give 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice  as  to   the   nature   of  injuriesi  the 
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causes  of  death,  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  individuals,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  poisons,  the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  articles 
of  food,  of  water,  of  the  vapours  occasioned  by  particular  kinds  of  mar 
nufacture,  and  so  on.  They  are,  or  may  be  called  on  to  act  as  coro- 
ners, as  inspectors  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  workhouses,  of  prisons, 
of  ships,  of  barracksy  and  of  various  public  buildings.  Their  advice  is 
required  in  relation  so  the  purification  of  rivers,  the  drainage  of  towns, 
the  regulation  of  burials,  the  repression  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  both  among  men  and  among  animals,  quarantine,  vaccination, 
and  numerous  cognate  questions.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit 
to  the  demands  which  the  State  might  with  advantage  make  upon  the 
time  and  intelligence  of  a  well-organized  Medical  Ciiol  Service.  These 
remarks  naturally  suggest  two  reflections.  In  the  first  place,  we 
seem  to  want  a  body  of  men  able  to  withdraw  themselves  without 
inconvenience  from  the  engrossing  demands  of  private  practice,  and 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  especial  study  of  the  public  questions 
which  require  medical  attention.  To  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  it  is 
desirable  that  all  medical  men  should  study  those  questions ;  and 
upon  some  of  them  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  prepared  to 
give  opinions  as  cases  arise.  But  the  physical  powers,  even  of  medical 
men,  are  limited ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  doctor  in  laige  private 
practice,  with  all  the  anxieties  which  such  practice  necessanly  entails 
upon  him,  should  give  to  questions  of  a  public  character  the  time  and 
consideration  which  their  importance  demands.  In  the  second  place, 
when  we  have  got  our  Medical  Civil  Service,  how  are  we  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account  t  This  is  undoubtedly  a  question  of  great  difficulty, 
and  one  which  must  lead  us  into  other  fields  of  inquiry,  for  it  connects 
itself  very  directly  with  the  whole  question  of  local  organization,  and 
of  the  relations  between  the  central  and  the  municipsd  authorities  of 
the  coimtry.  If  we  are  to  have  an  organized  medical  staff  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  some  kind  of  local  organization  will  be  re- 
quired for  it ;  the  machinery  cannot  be  wholly  worked  from  London. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  will,  I  hope,  be  materially  assisted  by  the 
labours  of  the  Boyal  Commission  now  sitting  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  C.  Adderley ;  and  should  it  be  solved  satisfactorily,  the  result  may 
be  important  in  more  ways  than  one ;  for  a  good  system  of  local 
organization  for  one  purpose  will  greatiy  facilitate  the  establishment 
of  a  good  system  for  other  purposes.  Few  greater  advantages  could 
be  conferred  on  England  than  a  well-considered  framework  of  local 
self-government,  charged  with  the  administration  of  most  of  those 
matters  of  which  this  Association  takes  cognizance,-— of  justice,  of 
health,  of  education,  of  charitable  trusts,  and  so  forth, — subject  to 
due  control  by  the  supreme  central  power. 

I  should  have  been  glad,  had  the  time  permitted,  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  the  sanitary  questions  which  have  been  raised  in  British 
India,  and  upon  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  public  health  there.  But  I  should  be  tempted  into  too 
wide  a  field ;  and  though  I  am  well  aware  of  the  great  interest  which 
the  members  of  this  Association  feel  in  all  that  relates  to  the  social 
condition  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  and  of  the  personal  labours  there  of 
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one  i^bose  name  I  need  not  mention  in  the  present  assemblj,  for  I  am 
sure  it  is  in  all  our  hearts,  I  must  exclude  India  altogether  from  the 
field  of  my  observations. 

The  Agricultural  Labourer, 

I  pass  on,  then,  to  the  fourth  head  of  your  labours, — the  depart- 
ment of  Economy  and  Trade.  And  here  I  find  that  you  propose  for 
special  discussion  the  questions  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law, 
of  assisted  emigration,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. .  .  .  Now  for  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  you  want  two  things — ^you  want  to  raise  the  standard  by 
which  he  measures  himself,  to  teach  him  to  aim  on  behalf  of  his 
children,  if  not  on  his  own  behalf,  at  something  higher  than  he  has 
hitherto  been  content  with ;  and  to  place  within  his  reach  the  edu- 
cation and  training  necessary  to  enable  him  to  reach  that  standard  if 
fair  play  be  given  him.  That  is  one  thing  which  you  want :  the  other 
is  that  he  should  have  fair  play ;  that  his  work  should  be  paid  for  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  his  interest  to  do  his  best ;  that  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  form  habits  of  diligence  and  of  independence, 
and  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  destiny  in  life  is  to  a  great 
extent  under  his  own  control.  You  want,  in  fact^  to  operate  upon 
the  individual,  and  to  make  him  work  out  his  own  improvement. 
This  is  a  task  not  only  distinct  from  that  which  the  advocates  of 
artificial  systems  for  the  wholesale  elevation  of  the  labouring  class 
propose  to  themselves,  but  one  which  in  practice  will  often  be  found 
antagonistic  to  them.  Those  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer  may,  I  think,  be  divided 
into  two  schools.  The  one  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  trade- 
union,  the  other  by  the  spirit  of  piece-work.  The  one  would  work 
through  the  class,  the  other  through  the  individual.  I  take  my  side 
with  the  believers  in  piece-work.  Not  that  I  dispute  or  doubt  the 
reasonableness  of  such  an  organization  of  labour  as  is  sufficient  to 
protect  the  individual  labourer  against  the  possible  exactions  of  the 
capitalist :  if  trade-unions  or  labour-unions  could  be  confined  to  that 
object,  they  would  be  deserving  of  respect  and  of  sympathy.  But 
when  they  go  fiirther,  and  demand  of  their  own  members  that  they 
should  limit  their  individual  exertions  so  as  not  to  produce  more  or 
to  earn  more  than  their  fellows,  they  introduce  a  principle  at  once 
unjust  and  dangerous.  There  is  no  saying  what  injury  they  may  not 
thus  inflict  upon  their  neighbours;  there  is  no  saying  even  what 
injury  they  may  not  inflict  upon  their  countiy,  by  restricting  the 
development  of  its  industry,  and  possibly  driving  out  of  it  branches 
of  business  essential  to  its  prosperity.  The  theory  of  co-operation  is 
indeed  a  beautiful  one  ;  but  it  seems  better  suited  to  the  republic  of 
Plato  than  to  the  atmosphere  of  this  work-a-day  world.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  commend  itself  to  those  who  abhor  what  they  call  privileges, 
who  prefer  equality  to  libertv,  and  who  look  to  the  State  to  exercise 
the  evils  of  the  inequality  which  nature  has  unhappily  inflicted  on  the 
human  race.  This  is  the  theory  which  finds  its  latest  expressions  in 
the  proposal  of  one  of  the  Societies  represented  at  the  late  National 
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lAbotir  Congress  at  Pliiladelphia,  "  that  when  an  employer  refused  to 
make  an  advance  in  wages  or  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  the 
State  should  employ  such  workmen."  I  presume  that  in  such  case 
the  workmen  would  both  fix  the  amount  of  wages  they  would  like  to 
receive,  and  name  the  amount  of  work  they  would  like  to  do  in  retunii 
leaving  the  tax-payers  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  account.  It  is  a  theory  which  may  well  find  advocates ; 
but  to  many  of  us — I  hope  to  the  majority  of  us — ^individual  freedom 
and  fisur  competition  are  the  very  breath  of  our  nostrils,  and  long 
may  it  be  ere  we  are  deprived  of  them.  What  I  have  said  of  the 
artificial  Efystem  of  trade-unions  applies,  I  think,  at  least  in  a  degree, 
to  the  artificial  system  of  assisted  emigration  directed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  supply  of  labour.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  country 
there  is  a  real  surplusage  of  labour.  Population  advances  very  much 
less  rapidly  than  does  the  accumulation  of  capital ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  very  rapid  increase  of  machinery  our  labour  supply  would 
now  be  extremely  deficient.  It  might  very  easily  happen  that  by 
the  injudicious  encouragement  of  wholesale  emigration  we  might 
drain  the  country  of  its  strength,  and  drive  away  employment  to 
other  lands,  just  as  we  might  do  by  an  injudicious  attempt  to  force 
up  the  rate  of  wages  beyond  the  natural  level  England  holds  a  very 
h^h  position  in  the  industrial  world,  but  it  is  one  which  rests  upon 
a  somewhat  narrow  basis ;  it  is  one  which  it  would  be  comparatively 
easy  for  her  to  lose,  but  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  her, 
if  we  once  lost  it,  to  regain.  I  look,  then,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  our  labourers  generally,  and  of  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  among  them,  to  the  free  play  of  individual  compe- 
tition under  &vourable  circumstances,  rather  than  to  any  artificial 
remedy.  But  do  those  favourable  circumstances  exist  1  Has  the 
agricultural  labourer  really  fair  play  1  Has  he  the  oj^rtunity  for 
raising  himself  9  Has  he  the  inducements  to  exert  himself  1  I  fear 
we  cannot  give  a  wholly  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  system  of  the  Poor-law,  taken  as  a  whole,  has 
exercised  and  stiU  exercises  a  deadening  influence  upon  our  labourers, 
or  that  it  tends  greatly  to  neutralise  the  wholesome  spirit  of  com- 
petition and  self-reliance  which  it  is  so  important  to  arouse.  It  is  a 
system  which  could  not  be  summarily  set  aside  without  serious  hard- 
ship and  injustice  ;  but  it  is  a  system  from  which  it  should  be  our 
endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  teach  our  labourers  to  emancipate 
themselves.  Nor  is  such  emancipation  visionary.  The  machinery  of 
the  law  must  of  course  be  retained ;  there  will  always  be  plenty  of 
cases  of  unavoidable  suffering  to  be  relieved  by  it.  But  if  the 
labourer  be  trained  in  his  youth  to  recognise  the  duty  of  laying  by  a 
provision  for  his  old  age, — if  he  be  early  taught  prudence,  and  fi^re- 
fiight,  and  self  denial,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  means  be  provided 
him  of  investing  his  savings  with  perfect  security,  which  he  has  now 
great  difficulty  in  doing^^a  great  step  might  be  taken  in  advance ; 
and  if  his  employers  be  brought  to  see  the  wisdom  of  so  regulating  his 
wages  as  to  enable  him  by  additional  labour  to  earn  additional  re- 
muneration, and  so  enoouxage  him  to  increased  industry,  the  heavy 
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weight  of  pauperism  whieh  now  oppresses  the  energies  of  our  people 
might  to  a  very  great  extent  be  shaken  off. 

Earl  Ducie,  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  and  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  also 
took  part  in  the  proceedings. — The  Builder. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Eseter  Hall^  Strand. 

The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  October. 

Present — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair ;  John 
Sperling,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  Canon  N'isbet. 

The  Minates  of  Committee  held  4th  August  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's 
Houses. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter,  dated  London,  September  20th, 
from  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Netherlands,  written 
by  command  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Cjueen  of  Holland, 
in  acknowledgement  of  Mr.  Henry  Roberts's  recently  republished 
work  on  the  **  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,^  presented 
for  their  Majesties'  acceptance  by  the  Committee  of  this  Society, 
and  forwarded,  together  with  a  letter  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  KG.,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
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The  Secretary  reported  that  the  list  of  recompences  awarded 
to  British  exhibitors  at  the  Amsterdam  International  Exhibition 
includes  **  Diplome  d'  Honneur**  to  the  **  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  London." 

The  Secretary  further  reported  that  the  Exhibition  woold 
finally  close  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  that,  in  the  interim  of  Com- 
mittee,  instructions  had  been  given  to  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  and 
SonSy  the  (Agents),  as  to  re-packing  and  transmission  of  the 
Society's  models,  &c. ;  and  to  insure  me  same  for  200/. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents : — 

Dr.  Albert  Wreffam,  of  Hamburgh;  William  Parr,  Esq., 
Valentia,  Co.  Kerry;  William  Long,  Esq.,  Hurts  Hall,  Suffolk; 
The  Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure,  Rector  of  Bloomsbury;  Mr.  Hogg, 
Eastholme,  Torquay ;  The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Newmarch,  Clifbn 
Park ;  James  Bottomley,  Esq.,  Huddersfield ;  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Nodder,  Chesterfield;  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibbons,  Sandwich;  The 
Rev.  F.  P.  PhUIips,  Cobham. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The    General   Committee    met   on    Wednesday,  the    3rd   of 
November. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen  ;  The  Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure ;  J.  Newton  Goren,  EJsq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  theGthof  October  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society*s  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Adeline  Cooper,  the  excellent 
Foundress  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Lodging  House, 
Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster. 

Miss  Cooper  writes  that  the  house  continues  full,  with  many 
applications  waiting. 

Notwithstanding  low  rents,  there  is  a  net  result  accruing  of 
3  per  cent. 

The  Working  Men's  Club  and  Reading  Rooms  (in  union  with 
the  Society  of  Arts),  seem  fully  to  meet  the  expectations  enter- 
tained. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Camden  Piercy,  relative  to  the 
opening  of  a  Model  Lodging  House  in  Birmingham. 
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Mr.  Piercy  writes  that  he  was  enooura^d  in  deciding  to  take 
this  step  by  the  success  of  this  Society's  Houses,  over  vehich  he 
recently  went  with  Mr.  Williams,  an  Architect.  The  situation 
is  in  Summer  Lane,  a  most  important  thoroughfare,  and  near 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Station  at  Snow  Hill.  The  premises 
(known  as  the  Sydenham  Medical  College)  are  well  suited  for 
the  conversion  contemplated,  with  the  further  advantage  of 
cheapness.  The  operations  only  wait  the  signing  the  deed  of 
contract. 

Mr.  Piercy  adds  that  should  this  House  answer,  a  Family 
House  would  probably  follow.  The  requirements  of  the  town 
of  Birmingham  in  these  respects  are  considerable,  all  the  more 
so,  from  such  undertakings  being,  as  yet,  little  popular. 

A  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The    General    Committee    met   on    Wednesday,  the    1st   of 
December. 

Present — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Rev. 
Canon  Conway;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.;  The  Rev.  E.  Capel 
Cure;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.;  The  Rev.  Emilius  Bayley; 
J.  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  3rd  November  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  the  Treasurer,  the  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville : — 

Glenfemeuj  Forres^  N,B. 

^th  November,  1869. 
"  Gentlemen — 

**  As  I  am  less  in  town  than  formerly,  and  very  advanced 
in  life,  I  am  desirous  to  relinquish  various  Trusts,  and  request 
the  favour  of  you  to  accept  my  resignation  of  my  situation  as 
Treasurer  of  your  Society. 

*^l  am.  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Leven  and  Melville.'* 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  refer  the  letter  to  the  Noble 
President,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  to  request  him 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville  as 
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Treasurer  of  the  Sociefy,  in  compliance  with  His  Lordship's 
desire. 

The  nomination  of  a  successor  to  the  office  of  Treasurer  was 
deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  Committee. 

The    routine    business    being   transacted^    the    Committee 
adjourned. 

A  Sub-Committee  on  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  foUowa : — 

Streatham^Hreetf  Bhomsbury. — The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

PortpooUlane. — The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted ;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  single  women,  4  only  are  at  present  empty. 

At  the  Public  Washhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4858. 

The  Renovated  Dwellings  for  Families^  Wild-court,  Drunf- 
lanOi  have  two  rooms  empty. 

TyndalPs'buildings,  Gray^S'Inn^road. — 72  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging^houie  for  40  Single  Men  has  had  an  ayerage  of 
33  nightly  inmates. 

Clark*S''buildings,  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. — These  dwellings 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  only  one  room  empty. 

George-street  Lodging-house  for  104  Single  Men.  *- The 
ayerage  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  84. 

Hatton^garden  House ,  for  64  Single  Men. — The  average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  50. 

Charles^treet,  Druryhlane^  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  81. 

Scarlatina  has  been  epidemic  in  Portpool-lane,  and  ClarkV 
buildings;  it  has  now  happily  subsided,  and  the  sanitary  report 
is  again  satisfactory. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOUNDED  ON  FOURTTEARS'  MANAGEMENT 
OF  A  LONDON  COURT. 

BT  OCTAVIA  HILL. 

FuBTHSR  GrganLsation  in  our  mode  of  dealing  with  the  poor  is  now 
generally  agreed  to  be  necessaiy,  but  there  is  another  truth  less  dwelt 
upon,  yet  on  the  due  recognition  of  which  success  equally  depends. 
I  feel  most  deeply  that  the  disciplining  of  our  immense  poor  popula- 
tion must  be  effected  by  indiyidual  influence;  and  that  this  power  can 
change  it  from  a  mob  of  paupera  and  semi-paupers  into  a  body  of  self- 
dependent  workers.  It  is  my  opinion,  further,  that  although  such 
influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  vety  various  ways,  it 
may  be  exercised  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  persons  undertaking 
the  oversight  and  management  of  such  houses  as  the  poor  habitually 
lodge  in.  In  support  of  this  opinion  I  subjoin  an  account  of  what 
has  been  actually  achieved  in  two  very  poor  courts  in  London. 

About  four  years  ago  I  was  put  in  possession  of  three  houses  in  one 
of  the  worst  courts  of  Marylebone.  Six  other  houses  were  bought 
subsequently.  All  were  crowded  with  inmates.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  put  them  in  decent  tenantable  order.  The  set  last 
purchased  was  a  row  of  cottages  fekcing  a  bit  of  desolate  ground, 
occupied  with  wretched  dilapidated  cow -sheds,  manure  heaps,  old 
timber,  and  rubbish  of  every  description.  The  houses  were  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition :  the  plaster  was  dropping  from  the  walls:  on  one 
staircase  a  pail  was  placed  to  catch  the  rain  that  fell  through  the  roof. 
All  the  staircases  were  perfectly  dark;  the  banisters  were  gone,  having 
been  burnt  as  firewood  by  tenants.  The  grates,  with  laige  holes  in 
them,  were  falling  forward  into  the  rooms.  The  wash-house,  full  of 
lumber  belonging  to  the  landlord,  was  locked  up  ;  thus  the  inhabi- 
tants had  to  wash  clothes,  as  well  as  to  cook,  eat  and  sleep  in  their 
small  rooms.  The  dust-bin,  standing  in  the  front  of  the  houses,  was 
accessible  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  boys  often  dragged  from 
it  quantities  of  unseemly  objects,  and  spread  them  over  the  coiut. 
The  state  of  the  drainage  was  in  keeping  with  everything  else.  The 
pavement  of  the  back-yard  was  all  broken  up,  and  great  puddles  stood 
in  it,  so  that  the  damp  crept  up  the  outer  walls.  One  laige  but  dirty 
water-butt  received  the  water  laid  on  for  the  houses  :  it  leaked,  and  for 
such  as  did  not  fill  their  jugs  when  the  water  came  in,  or  who  had  no 
jugs  to  fiU,  there  was  no  water.  The  former  landlord's  reply  to  one 
of  the  tenants  who  asked  him  to  have  an  iron  hoop  put  round  the 
butt  to  prevent  leakage,  was,  that ''  if  he  didn't  like  it"  (i.e.  things  as 
they  were)  '*  he  might  leave."  The  man  to  whom  this  was  spoken — 
by  &r  the  best  tenant  in  the  place — is  now  with  us,  and  often  gives 
his  spare  time  to  making  his  room  more  comfortable,  knowing  that  he 
will  be  retained  if  he  behaves  welL 

This  landlord  was  a  tradesman  in  a  small  way  of  business — not  a 
cruel  luan,  except  in  so  far  as  variableness  of  dealing  is  cruelty;  but 
he  was  a  man  without  capital  to  spend  on  improvements,  and  lost  an 
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immense  percentage  of  his  rent  by  bad  debts.  I  went  over  the 
houses  witii  him  the  last  day  he  collected  his  rents  there,  that  he 
might  introduce  me  to  the  people  as  the  owner  of  the  property.  He 
took  a  man  with  him,  whom,  as  he  confided  to  me,  he  wished  to  pass 
off  upon  the  people  as  a  broker  *  It  was  evident  that,  whether  they 
saw  through  this  deceit  or  not,  they  had  no  experience  which  led  them 
to  belicTe  he  intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  threats  he  uttered.  The 
arrears  of  rent  were  enormous.  I  had  been  informed  that  the  honest 
habitually  pay  for  the  dishonest,  the  owner  relying  upon  their  pay- 
ments to  compensate  for  all  losses;  but  I  was  amazed  to  find  to 
what  an  extent  this  was  the  case.  Six,  seven,  or  eight  weeka^  rent 
were  due  from  most  tenants,  and  in  some  cases  very  much  more ; 
whereas,  since  I  took  possession  of  the  houses  (of  which  I  collect  the 
rents  each  week  myself)  I  have  never  allowed  a  second  week's  rent  to 
become  due. 

I  think  no  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  fully  realize  the 
almost  awed  sense  of  joy  with  which  one  enters  upon  such  a  possession 
as  that  above  described,  conscious  of  having  the  power  to  set  it,  even 
partially,  in  order.  Hopes,  indeed,  there  are  which  one  dare  scarcely 
hope ;  but  at  once  one  has  power  to  say,  **  Break  out  a  window  there 
in  that  dark  comer ;  let  God*s  light  and  atr  in ;"  or,  '*  Trap  that  foul 
drahi,  and  shut  the  poisonous  miasma  out ;"  and  one  has  moral  power 
to  say,  by  deeds  which  speak  louder  than  words,  "  Where  God  gives 
me  authority,  this,  which  you  in  your  own  hearts  know  to  be  wrong, 
shall  not  go  on.  I  would  not  set  my  conviction,  however  strong  it 
might  be,  against  your  judgment  of  right ;  but  when  you  are  doing 
what  I  know  your  own  conscience  condemns,  I,  now  that  I  have  the 
power,  will  enforce  right ;  but  first  I  will  try  whether  I  caimot  lead 
you,  yourselves,  to  arise  and  cast  out  the  sin — Whelping  your  wavering 
and  sorely-tried  will  by  mine,  which  is  untempted'* 

As  soon  as  I  entered  into  possession,  each  family  had  an  opportunity 
offered  of  doing  better  :  those  who  would  not  pay,  or  who  led  clearly 
immoral  lives,  were  ejected.  The  rooms  they  vacated  were  cleansed ; 
the  tenants  who  showed  signs  of  improvement  moved  into  them ;  and 
thus,  in  turn,  an  opportunity  was  obtained  for  having  each  room 
distempered  and  painted.  The  drains  were  put  in  order,  a  large  slate 
cistern  was  fixed,  the  wash-house  was  cleared  of  its  lumber,  and  thrown 
open  on  stated  days  to  each  tenant  in  turn.  The  roof,  the  plaster,  the 
woodwork  were  repaired ;  the  staircase- walls  were  distempered ;  new 
grates  were  fixed ;  the  layers  of  paper  and  rag  (black  with  age)  were 
torn  from  the  windows,  and  glass  was  put  in :  out  of  192  panes,  only 
8  were  found  unbroken.     The  yard  and  footpath  were  paved. 

The  rooms,  as  a  rule,  were  re-let  at  the  same  prices  at  which  they 
had  been  let  before ;  but  the  tenants  with  laige  families  were  coun- 
selled to  take  two  rooms,  and  for  these  much  less  was  charged  than  if 
let  singly  :  this  plan  I  continue  to  pursue.     In-commg  tenants,  are 

*The  ultimate  step  taken  to  enforce  payment  of  rent  is  to  send  in  a  broker  to 
diitrain. 
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not  aUowed  to  take  a  decidedly  insufficient  quantity  of  rooms,  and  no 
sab^letting  is  permitted.  The  elder  girls  are  employed  three  times  a 
week  in  scrubbing  the  passages  in  the  houses,  for  the  cleaning  of 
which  the  landlady  is  responsible.  For  this  work  they  are  paid,  and 
by  it  they  learn  habits  of  cleanliness.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the 
authority  of  the  landlady  also  to  insist  on  cleanliness  of  wash-houses, 
yards,  staircases,  and  staircase-windows,  and  even  to  remonstrate 
concerning  the  rooms  themselves  if  they  are  habitually  dirty. 

The  pecuniary  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Five  per  cent, 
interest  has  been  paid  on  all  the  capital  invested  A  fund  for  the 
repayment  of  capital  is  accumulating.  A  liberal  allowance  has  been 
made  for  repaurs ;  and  here  I  may  speak  of  the  means  adopted  for 
making  the  tenants  careful  about  breakage  and  waste.  The  sum 
aUowed  yearly  for  repairs  is  fixed  for  each  house,  and  if  it  has  not  all 
been  spent  in  restoring  and  replacing,  the  surplus  is  used  for  pro- 
viding such  additional  appliances  as  the  tenants  themselves  desire. 
It  is  therefore  to  their  interest  to  keep  the  expenditure  for  repairs  as 
low  as  possible;  and  instead  of  committing  the  wanton  damage 
common  among  tenants  of  their  class,  they  are  very  careful  to  avoid 
injury,  and  very  helpful  in  finding  economical  methods  of  restoring 
what  is  broken  or  worn  out,  often  doing  little  repairs*  of  their  own 
accord. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  rent,  also,  interest  has  been  paid  on  the 
capital  spent  in  building  a  large  room  where  the  tenants  can  assemble. 
Classes  are  held  there — for  boys,  twice  weekly ;  for  girls,  once :  a 
singing-class  has  just  been  established.  A  la^e  work-class  for  mar- 
ried women  and  elder  girls  meet  once  a  week.  A  glad  sight  it  is — ^the 
large  room  filled  with  the  eager,  merry  faces  of  the  girls,  from  which 
those  of  the  older  careworn  women  catch  a  reflected  light.  It  is  a 
good  time  for  quiet  talk  with  them  as  we  work,  and  many  a  neigh- 
bourly feeling  is  called  out  among  the  women  as  they  sit  together  on 
the  same  bench,  lend  one  another  cotton  or  needles,  are  served  by  the 
same  hand,  and  look  to  the  same  person  for  direction.  The  babies  are 
a  great  bond  of  union  :  I  have  known  the  very  women  who  not  long 
before  had  been  literally  fighting,  sit  at  the  work-class  busily  and 
earnestly  comparing  notes  of  their  babies'  respective  history,  lliat  a 
consciousness  of  corporate  life  is  developed  in  them  is  shown  by  the 
not  unfrequent  use  of  the  expression  '^  One  9f  u&" 

Among  the  arrangements  conducive  to  comfort  and  health,  I  may 
mention,  that  instead  of  the  clothes  being  hung  as  formerly  out  of 
front  windows  down  against  the  waU,  where  they  could  not  be  properly 
purified,  the  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  houses  is  used  as  a  diying- 
ground  during  school  hours.  The  same  place  is  appropriated  as  a 
playground,  not  only  for  my  younger  tenants,  but  for  the  children 
from  the  neighbouring  courts.  It  is  a  space  walled  round,  where 
they  can  play  in  safety.  Hitherto,  games  at  trap,  bat  and  ball,  swing- 
ing, skipping,  and  singing  a  few  Eander  Garten  songs  with  move- 
ments in  unison,  have  been  the  main  diversions.  But  I  have  just 
established  drill  for  the  boys,  and  a  drum  and  fife  band.     Unhappily^ 
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the  mere  business  connected  with  the  working  of  the  houses  has 
occupied  so  much  time,  that  the  playground  has  been  somewhat  neg« 
lected ;  yet  it  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  work.  The  evils  of 
the  streets  and  courts  are  too  evident  to  need  explanation.  In  the 
playground  are  gathered  together  children  habitually  dirty,  quarrel- 
some, and  violent.  They  come  wholly  ignorant  of  games,  and  have 
hardly  self-control  enough  to  play  at  any  which  have  an  object  or 
require  effort.  Mere  senseless, .  endless  repetition  is  at  best  their 
diversion.  Often  the  games  are  only  repetitions  of  questionable  sen- 
tences. For  instance,  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  game  the  whole  of  which 
consists  in  singing :  "  Here  comes  my  father,  all  down  the  hill,  all 
down  the  hill"  (over  and  over  again),  and  replying,  "  We  won't  get 
up  for  his  ugly  fieuse  ugly  face,"  (repeated  ad  /»6t&m)?  Then  come 
the  mother,  the  sister,  Uie  brother,  to  whom  the  same  words  are 
addressed.  Finally,  the  lover  comes,  to  whom  the  greeting  is,  *'  We 
will  get  up  for  his  pretty  face.''  This  was,  perhaps,  the  best  game 
the  children  knew,  yet,  in  as  far  as  it  had  any  meaning  or  influence, 
it  must  be  bad.  Compare  it,  or  the  wild,  lawless  fightiug  or  gam- 
bling, with  a  game  at  trap,  arranged  with  ordered  companions,  definite 
object,  and  progressive  skill.  The  moral  influence  depends,  however, 
on  having  ladies  who  will  go  to  the  playground,  teach  games,  act  as 
umpires,  know  and  care  for  the  children.  These  I  hope  to  find  more 
and  more.  Until  now,  except  at  rare  intervals,  the  playground  has 
been  mainly  useful  for  the  fresh  air  it  affords  to  the  children  who  are 
huddled  together  by  night  in  small  rooms,  in  the  surrounding  courts. 
The  more  respectable  parents  keep  them  indoors,  even  in  the  day- 
time, after  school-hours,  to  prevent  their  meeting  with  bad  com- 
panions. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  to  whom  the  whole  undertaking  owes  its  existence,  has 
had  trees  planted  in  the  playground,  and  creepers  against  the  houses. 
In  May  we  have  a  May-pole  or  a  throne  covered  with  flowers  for  the 
May-queen  and  her  attendants.  The  sweet  luxuriance  of  the  spring- 
flowers  is  more  enjoyed  in  that  court  than  would  readily  be  believed. 
Some  months  after  the  first  festival  the  children  were  seen  sticking  a 
few  faded  flowers  into  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  saying  they  wanted  to 
make  it  "  like  it  was  the  day  we  had  the  May-pole." 

I  have  tried,  as  far  as  opportunity  has  permitted,  to  develop  the 
love  of  beauty  among  my  tenants.  The  poor  of  London  need  joy  and 
beauty  in  their  lives.  There  is  no  more  true  and  eternal  law  to  be 
recognised  about  them  than  that  which  Mr.  Dickens  shows  in  *'  Hard 
Times " — ^the  fact  that  every  man  has  an  imagination  which  needs 
development  and  satisfaction.  Mr.  Slearey's  speech,  "  People  mutht 
be  amoothed,  Thquire,"  is  often  recalled  to  my  mind  in  dealing  with 
the  poor.  They  work  hard ;  their  lives  are  monotonous  ;  they  seek 
low  places  of  amusement ;  they  break  out  into  lawless  "  sprees." 
Almost  all  amusements — singing,  dancing,  acting,  expeditions  into  the 
country,  eating  and  drinking — are  liable  to  abuse  ;  no  rules  are  subtle 
enough  to  prevent  their  leading  to  harm.  But  if  a  lady  can  know 
the  individuals,  and  ask  them  as  her  invited  guests  to  afay  of  these, 
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an  innate  sense  of  honour  and  respect  preserves  the  tone  through  the 
whole  company.  Indeed,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  proudly  thank- 
ful moment  than  that,  when  we  see  these  many  people  to  whom  life  is 
dull  and  full  of  anxiety,  gathered  together  around  us  for  holy,  happy 
Christmas  festiyities,  or  going  out  to  some  &ir  and  quiet  spot  in  Uie 
bright  summer-time,  bound  to  one  another  by  the  sense  of  common 
relationship^  preserved  unconsciously  from  wrong  by  the  presence  of 
those  whom  they  love  and  who  love  them.  Sudi  intervals  of  bright 
joy  are  easily  airanged  by  friends  for  friends ;  but  if  strangers  are 
invited  en  mcLssc  it  is  difficult  to  keep  any  of  these  recreations 
innocent. 

All  these  ways  of  meeting  are  invaluable  as  binding  us  together ; 
still  they  would  avail  little  were  it  not  for  the  work  by  which  we  are 
connected — ^for  the  individual  care  each  member  of  the  little  circle 
receives.  Week  by  week,  when  the  rents  are  collected,  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  each  family  separately  occurs.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
matters  to  attend  to  :  first  there  is  the  mere  outside  business — ^rent 
to  be  received ;  requests  from  the  tenant  respecting  repairs  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  sometimes  decisions  touching  the  behaviour  of  other  tenants 
to  be  made ;  sometimes  rebukes  for  untidiness  to  be  administered. 
Then  come  the  sad  or  joyful  remarks  about  health  or  work,  the  little 
histories  of  the  week.  Sometimes  grave  questions  arise  about  import- 
ant changes  in  the  life  of  the  family — shall  a  daughter  go  to  service  ? 
or  shall  the  sick  child  be  sent  to  a  hospital  ?  &o. 

Sometimes  violent  quarrels  must  be  allayed.  Much  may  be  done 
in  this  way,  so  ready  is  the  response  in  these  affectionate  natures  to 
those  whom  they  trust  and  love.  For  instance  :  two  women  among 
my  tenants  fought ;  one  received  a  dreadful  kick,  the  other  had  hair 
torn  from  her  head.  They  were  parted  by  a  lad  who  lived  in  the 
house.  The  women  occupied  adjoining  rooms,  they  met  in  the  pas- 
sages, they  used  the  same  yard  and  wash-house,  endless  were  the 
opportunities  of  collision  while  they  were  engaged  with  each  other. 
For  ten  days  I  saw  them  repeatedly :  I  could  in  no  way  reconcile 
them :  words  of  rage  and  recrimination  were  all  that  they  uttered ; 
while  the  hair,  which  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  victim,  was 
continually  exhibited  to  me  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  lasting 
anger.  One  was  a  cold,  hard,  selfnsatisfied,  well-to-do  woman;  the 
other  a  nervous,  affectionate,  passionate,  very  poor  Irishwoman.  Now 
it  happened  that  in  speaking  to  the  latter  one  evening,  I  mentioned 
my  own  grief  at  the  quarrel :  a  look  of  extreme  pain  came  over  her 
face :  it  was  a  new  idea  to  her  that  I  should  care.  That,  and  no 
sense  of  the  wrong  of  indulging  an  evil  passion,  touched  her.  The 
warm-hearted  creature  at  once  promised  to  shake  hands  with  her 
adversary ;  but  she  had  already  taken  out  a  summons  against  the 
other  for  assault,  and  did  not  consider  she  could  afford  to  make  up 
the  quarrel,  because  it  implied  losing  the  two  shillings  the  summons 
had  cost.  I  told  her  the  loss  was  mere  nothing  to  her  if  weighed  in 
the  balance  with  peace,  but  that  I  would  wiUingly  pay  it  It  only 
needed  that  one  of  the  combatants  should  make  the  first  step  towards 
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reoonciliation  for  the  other  (who  indeed  rather  dreaded  answering  the 
summons)  to  meet  her  half-way.  They  are  good  neighbours  now  of 
some  months'  standing.  A  little  speech  which  shows  the  character  of 
the  Irishwoman  is  worth  recording.  Acknowledging  to  me  that  she 
was  very  passionate,  she  said :  *^  My  husband  never  takes  my  part 
when  Fm  in  my  tanthrums,  and  Fm  that  mad  with  him  ;  but,  bless 
you,  I  love  him  all  the  better  afterwards :  he  knows  well  enough  it 
would  only  make  me  worse."  I  may  here  observe  that  the  above- 
mentioned  two  shillings  is  the  only  money  I  ever  had  to  give  to  either 
woman.  It  is  on  such  infinitesimally  small  actions  that  the  success  of 
the  whole  work  rests. 

My  tenants  are  mostly  of  a  class  far  below  that  of  mechanics ;  they 
are,  indeed,  of  the  veiy  poor.  And  yet,  although  the  gifts  they  have 
received  have  been  next  to  nothing,  none  of  the  families  who  have 
passed  under  my  care  during  the  whole  fdUr  years  have  continued  in 
what  is  called  <'  distress,"  except  such  as  have  been  unwilling  to  exert 
themselves.  Those  who  will  not  exert  the  necessary  self-control,  can- 
not avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  livelihood  held  out  to  them. 
But  for  those  who  are  willing,  some  small  assist^ce  in  the  form  of 
work  has  from  time  to  time  been  provided, — ^not  much,  but  sufficient 
to  keep  them  from  want  or  despair.  The  following  will  serve  as  an 
instance  of  the  sort  of  help  given,  and  its  proportion  to  the 
results. 

Alice,  a  single  woman,  of  perhaps  fifty-five  years,  lodged  with  a  man 
and  his  wife— the  three  in  one  room— just  before  I  obtained  full 
possession  of  the  houses.  Alice,  not  being  able  to  pay  her  rent,  was 
turned  into  the  street,  where  Mrs.  S.  (my  playground  superintendent) 
met  her,  crying  dreadfuUy. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  I  had  left  town  till  Monday.  Alice  had 
neither  furniture  to  pawn,  nor  friends  to  help  her ;  the  workhouse 
alone  lay  before  her.  Mrs.  S.  knew  that  I  esteemed  her  as  a  sober, 
respectable,  industrious  woman,  and  therefore  she  ventured  to  express 
to  Alice's  landlord  the  belief  that  I  would  not  let  him  lose  money  if 
he  would  let  her  go  back  to  her  lodging  till  Monday,  when  I  should 
return  home,  thus  risking  for  me  a  possible  loss  of  fourpence — ^not 
very  ruinous  to  me,  and  a  sum  not  impossible  for  Alice  to  repay  in 
the  future. 

I  gave  Alice  two  days'  needlework ;  then  found  her  employment  in 
tending  a  bed-ridden  cottager  in  the  country,  whose  daughter  (in 
service)  paid  for  the  nursing.  Five  weeks  she  was  there,  working,  and 
saving  her  money.  On  her  return  I  lent  her  what  more  she  required 
to  buy  furniture,  and  she  then  took  a  little  room  direct  from  me.  Too 
blind  to  do  much  household  work,  but  able  to  sew  almost  mechani- 
cally, she  just  earns  her  daily  bread  by  making  sailors'  shirts  ;  but 
her  little  home  is  her  own,  and  she  loves  it  dearly;  and,  having  tided 
over  that  time  of  trial,  Alice  can  live — ^has  paid  all  her  debts  too,  and 
is  more  grateful  than  she  would  have  been  for  many  gifts. 

At  one  time  I  had  a  room  to  let  which  was  ninepence  a  week 
cheaper  than  the  one  she  occupied.     I  proposed  to  her  to  take  it :  it 
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had,  however,  a  different  aspect,  getting  less  of  the  southern  and 
western  sunlight.  Alice  hesitated  long,  and  asked  mt  to  decide, 
which  I  declined  to  do ;  for,  as  I  told  her,  her  moving  would  suit 
my  arrangements  rather  better.  She,  hearing  that,  wished  to  move ; 
but  I  be^;ed  her  to  make  her  decision  wholly  irrespective  of  my 
plans.  At  last  she  said,  very  wistfully,  "  Well,  you  see.  Miss,  it*s 
between  ninepence  and  the  sun.*'  Sadly  enough,  niuepence  had  to 
outweigh  the  sun. 

My  tenants  are,  of  course,  encouraged  to  save  their  money.  It 
should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  save  for  old  age.  The  utmost  I  have  achieved  is  that  they 
lay  by  sufficient  either  to  pay  rent  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  provide 
clothes  for  girls  going  to  service,  or  boots,  or  furniture  ;  or  even  to 
avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  advancement  which  must  be  closed 
to  them  if  they  had  not  a  little  reserve  fund  to  meet  expenses  of  the 
change. 

One  great  advantage  arising  from  the  management  of  the  houses  is, 
that  they  form  a  test-place,  in  which  people  may  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  higher  situations.  Not  a  few  of  the  tenants  have  been 
persons  who  had  sunk  below  the  stratum  where  once  they  were 
known ;  and  some  of  these,  simply  by  proving  their  character,  have 
been  enabled  to  regain  their  former  stations.  One  man,  twenty  years 
ago,  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant,  had  saved  money,  gone  into 
business,  married,  failed,  and  then  found  himself  out  of  the  groove  of 
work.  When  1  made  his  acquaintance  he  was  earning  a  miserable 
pittance  for  his  wife  and  seven  unhealthy  children,  and  all  the  nine 
souls  were  suffering  and  sinking  unknown.  After  watching  and 
proving  him  for  three  years,  I  was  able  to  recommend  him  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  country,  where  now  the  whole  family  are  profiting  by 
having  six  rooms  instead  of  one,  fresh  air,  and  regular  wages. 

But  it  is  fEur  easier  to  be  helpful  than  to  have  patience  anid  self- 
control  sufficient,  when  the  times  come,  for  seeing  suffering  and  not 
relieving  it.  And  yet  the  main  tone  of  action  must  be  severe.  There 
is  much  of  rebuke  and  repression  needed,  although  a  deep  and  silent 
under-current  of  sympathy  and  pity  may  flow  beneath.  If  the  rent 
is  not  ready,  notice  to  quit  must  be  served ;  the  money  is  then  almost 
always  paid,  when  the  notice  is,  of  course,  withdrawn.  Besides  this 
inexorable  demand  for  rent  (never  to  be  relaxed  without  entailing 
cumulative  evil  on  the  defaulter,  and  setting  a  bad  example  too  readily 
followed  by  others)  there  must  be  a  perpetual  crusade  carried  on 
against  small  evils, — ^very  wearing  sometimes.  It  is  necessary  to  be- 
lieve that  in  thus  setting  in  order  certain  spots  on  God's  earth,  still 
more  in  presenting  to  a  few  of  His  children  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  of  right,  we  are  doing  His  work,  and  that  He  will  not  permit 
us  to  lose  sight  of  His  large  laws,  but  will  rather  make  them  evident 
to  us  through  the  small  details. 

The  resolution  to  watch  pain  which  cannot  be  radically  relieved 
except  by  the  sufferer  hunself  is  most  difficult  to  maintain.  Yet  it  is 
whoUy  necessary  in  certain  cases  not  to  help.     Where  a  man  persis- 
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tentlj  refuses  to  exert  himself  external  help  is  worse  thaii  useless. 
By  withholding  gifts^  we  say  to  him  in  action  more  mournful  than 
words  :  '*  You  will  not  do  better :  I  was  ready  whenever  you  come  to 
yourself ;  but  until  then  you  must  pursue  your  own  course."  This 
attitude  has  often  to  be  ta^en ;  but  it  usually  proyes  a  summons  to  a 
more  energetic  spirit,  producing  nobler  effort  in  great  matters,  just  as 
the  notice  to  quit  arouses  resolution  and  self-denial  in  pecuniaiy 
concerns. 

Coming  together  so  much  as  we  do  for  business  with  mutual  duties, 
for  recreation  with  common  joy,  each  separate  want  or  £uilt  having 
been  dealt  with  as  it  arose,  it  ^nll  be  readily  understood  that  in  such 
a  crisis  as  that  which  periodically  occurs  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
instead  of  being  unprepared,  I  feel  myself  somewhat  like  an  ofiKoer  at 
the  head  of  a  well-controlled  little  regiment,  or,  more  accurately,  like 
a  country  proprietor  with  a  moderate  number  of  well-ordered 
tenants. 

For,  firstly,  my  people  are  numbered ;  not  merely  counted,  but 
known,  man,  woman,  and  child.  I  have  seen  their  self-denying  efforts 
to  pay  rent  in  time  of  trouble,  or  their  reckless  extravagance  in 
seasons  of  abundance ;  their  patient  labour,  or  their  figdlure  to  use  the 
self-control  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  more  remunerative 
kinds  of  work;  their  efforts  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  or  their 
selfish,  lazy  way  of  living  on  their  children's  earnings.  Could  any 
one,  going  suddeidy  among  even  so  small  a  number  as  the  thirty-four 
fiEindlies — however  much  penetration  and  zeal  he  might  possess — 
know  so  accurately  as  I  what  kind  of  assistance  would  be  really  help- 
ful, and  not  corrupting  9  And  if  positive  gifts  must  be  resorted  to, 
who  can  give  them  with  so  little  pain  to  the  proud  spirit,  so  little  risk 
of  undermining  the  feeble  one,  aa  the  friend  of  old  standing? — ^the 
friend,  moreover,  who  has  rigorously  exacted  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duty  in  punctual  payment  of  rent ;  towards  whom,  therefore,  they 
might  feel  that  they  had  done  what  they  could  while  strength  lasted, 
and  need  not  surely  be  ashamed  to  receive  a  little  bread  in  time  of 
terrible  want  ? 

But  it  ought  hardly  ever  to  come  to  an  actual  doling  out  of  bread 
or  alms  of  any  kind.  During  the  winter  of  1867-68,  while  the  news- 
papers were  ringing  with  appeals  in  consequence  of  distress  prevalent 
in  the  metropolis,  being  on  the  Contuient,  and  unable  to  organize 
more  satisfactory  schemes  of  assistance,  I  wrote  to  the  ladies  who  were 
superintending  the  houses  for  me  to  suggest  that  a  small  fund  (which 
had  accumulated  from  the  rents,  after  defraying  expenses  and 
paying  interest)  should  be  distributed  in  gifts  to  any  of  the  families 
who  might  be  in  great  poverty.  The  answer  was,  that  there  w&e 
none  requiring  such  help.     Now  how  did  this  come  to  pass  9 

Simply  through  the  operation  of  the  various  influences  above  de- 
scribed. The  tenants  never  having  been  allowed  to  involve  themselves 
in  debt  for  rent  (now  and  then  being  supplied  with  employment  to 
enable  them  to  pay  it),  they  were  free  from  one  of  the  greatest  drags 
upon  a  poor  family,  and  had,  moreover,  in  times  of  prosperity,  been 
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able  really  to  save.  It  is  but  too  often  the  case  that,  even  when 
prosperous  times  come,  working  people  cannot  lay  by,  because  then 
they  have  to  pay  off  arrears  of  rent.  The  elder  girls,  too,  were  either 
in  service  or  quite  ready  to  go ;  and  so  steady,  tidy  and  respectable 
as  to  be  able  to  fill  good  situations.  This  was  owing,  in  many  cases, 
to  a  word  or  two  spoken  long  before,  ui^g  their  longer  attendance 
at  school,  or  to  their  having  had  a  few  happy  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments provided  for  them,  which  had  satisfied  their  natural  craving  for 
recreation,  and  had  prevented  their  breaking  loose  in  search  of  it. 
Health  had  been  secured  by  an  abundance  of  air,  light,  and  water. 
Even  among  this  veiy  lowest  class  of  people,  I  had  found  individuals 
whom  I  could  draft  from  my  lodging-houses  into  resident  situations 

i transplanting  them  thus  at  once  into  a  higher  grade),  simply  because 
\  was  able  to  say,  *^  I  know  them  to  be  honest,  I  know  them  to 
be  dean.*'  Think  of  what  this  mere  fact  of  being  known  is  to  the 
poor! 

You  may  say,  perhaps,  "  This  is  very  weU  as  far  as  you  and  your 
small  knot  of  tenants  are  concerned,  but  how  does  it  help  us  to  deal 
with  the  vast  masses  of  poor  in  our  great  towns  1"  I  reply,  "Are  not 
the  great  masses  made  up  of  many  small  knots  1  Are  not  the  great 
towns  divisible  into  small  districts  ?  Are  there  not  people  who  would 
gladly  come  forward  to  imdertake  the  systematic  supervision  of  some 
house  or  houses,  if  they  could  only  get  authority  from  the  owner? 
And  why  should  there  not  be  some  way  of  registering  such  super- 
vision, BO  that,  bit  by  bit,  as  more  volunteers  should  come  forward, 
the  whole  metropolis  might  be  mapped  out,  all  the  blocks  fitting  in 
like  little  bits  of  mosaic  to  form  one  connected  whole  V 

The  success  of  the  plan  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  houses 
being  the  property  of  the  superintendent  I  would  ux^  people,  if 
possible,  to  purchayse  the  houses  of  which  they  undertake  the  chaige  ; 
but  if  they  cannot,  they  may  yet  do  a  valuable  little  bit  of  work  by 
registering  a  distinct  declutition  that  they  will  supervise  such  and 
such  a  house^  or  row,  or  street;  that  if  ti^ey  have  to  relinquish  the 
work,  they  will  say  so;  that  if  it  becomes  too  much  for  them,  they 
will  ask  for  help ;  that  any  one  desiring  information  about  the  families 
dwelling  in  the  houses  they  manage  may  apply  to  them. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Societies  at  work  among  the  poor  are  so 
numerous,  and  labour  so  independently  of  each  other,  that,  at  present^ 
many  sets  of  people  may  administer  relief  to  a  given  family  in  one 
day,  and  perhaps  not  one  go  near  them  again  for  a  long  interval ;  yet 
each  Society  may  be  quite  systematic  in  its  own  field  of  operation.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  though  each  Society  might  like  to  go  its  own  way 
(and,  perhaps,  to  supply  wants  which  the  house-overseer  might  think 
it  best  to  leave  nnsupplied),  they  might  at  least  feel  it  an  advantage 
to  know  of  a  recognised  authority  from  whom  particulars  could  be 
learned  respecting  relief  already  given,  and  the  lustoxy  of  the  families 
in  question. 

Any  persons  accustomed  to  visit  among  the  poor  in  a  large  district, 
would,  I  believe,  when  confining  themselves  to  a  much  smaller  one, 
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be  led,  if  not  to  very  unexpected  conduaions,  at  least  to  veiy  cuiiouB 
problems.  In  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  cases  the  uigency  is  so 
great,  one  passes  over  the  most  difficult  questions  to  work  where  sight 
is  clear  ;  and  one  is  apt  to  foi^t  Sissy  Jupe's  quick  sympathetic  per- 
ception that  percentage  signifies  literally  nothing  to  tihe  friends  of  the 
special  sufferer,  who  surely  is  not  worth  less  than  a  sparrow.  The  in- 
dividual case,  if  we  cared  enough  for  it,  would  often  give  us  the  key 
to  many. 

Whoever  will  limit  his  gaze  to  a  few  persons^  and  try  to  solve  the 
problems  of  their  lives — planning  for  instance  definitely,  how  he,  even 
with  superior  advantages  of  education,  self-control,  and  knowledge, 
could  bring  up  a  given  family  on  given  wages,  allowing  the  smaUest 
amount  conceivably  sufficient  for  food,  rent,  clothes,  fuel,  and  rest — 
he  may  find  it  in  most  cases  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  he  had 
ever  thought,  and  sometimes  maybe  an  impossibility.  It  may  lead  to 
strange  self- questioning  about  wages.  Again,  if  people  will  watch 
carefi^y  the  different  effects  of  self-help  and  of  alms,  how  the  latter, 
like  the  outdoor  relief  system  under  the  old  Poor  Law,  tends  to  lower 
wages,  undermines  the  providence  of  the  poor,  it  may  make  them  put 
some  searching  questions  to  themselves  upon  the  wisdom  of  backing 
up  wages  with  gifts.  Then  they  may  begin  to  consider  practically 
whether,  in  their  own  small  sphere,  they  can  form  no  schemes  of  help, 
which  shall  be  life-giving,  stimulating  hope,  energy,  foresight,  seif- 
denial,  and  choice  of  right  rather  then  wrong  expenditure. 

They  may  earnestly  strive  to  discover  plans  of  help  which  shall  free 
them  from  the  oppressive  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  aid  is 
deserved—a  question  often  complicated  inextricably  with  another, 
namely,  whether  at  a  given  moment  there  is  a  probability  of  reforma- 
tion. All  of  us  have  felt  the  impossibility  of  deciding  either  question 
fairly,  yet  we  have  been  convinced  that  gifts  coming  at  the  wrong 
time  are  often  deadly.  Earnest  workers  feel  a  heavy  weight  in  their 
hearts  and  consciences  from  the  conviction  that  the  old  command, 
*'  Judge  not,'*  is  a  divine  one,  and  yet  that  the  distribution  of  alms 
irrespective  of  character  is  fatal,  lliese  difficulties  lead  to  variable 
action,  which  is  particularly  disastrous  with  the  poor.  But  there  are 
plans  which  cultivate  the  qualities  wherein  they  are  habitually  want- 
ing, namely,  self-control,  energy,  prudence,  and  industry;  and  such 
plans,  if  we  will  do  our  part,  may  be  ready  at  any  moment  for  even 
the  least  deserving,  and  for  those  who  have  fallen  lowest. 

Further  details  as  to  modes  of  help  must  vary  infinitely  with  cir- 
cumstances and  character.  But  I  may  mention  a  few  laws  which  be- 
come clearer  and  clearer  to  me  as  I  work. 

It  is  best  strictly  to  enforce  fulfilment  of  all  such  duties  as  payment 
of  rent,  &c. 

It  is  far  better  to  give  work  than  either  money  or  goods. 

It  is  most  helpful  of  all  to  strengthen  by  sympathy  and  counsel  the 
energetic  effort  which  shall  bear  fruit  in  time  to  come. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  each  man  has  his  own  view  of  his 
life,  and  must  be  free  to  fulfil  it ;  that  in  many  ways  he  is  a  far  better 
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judge  of  it  than  we,  as  he  has  lived  through  and  felt  what  we  have 
only  seen.  Our  work  is  rather  to  bring  him  to  the  point  of  consider- 
ing, and  to  the  spirit  of  judging  rightly,  than  to  consider  or  judge  for 
him. 

The  poor  of  London  (as  of  all  large  towns)  need  the  development 
of  every  power  which  can  open  to  them  noble  sources  of  joy. 


VENTILATION  AND  WARMING. 

BY  FLORSNCE  yiOHTINGALE. 

Health  of  ff&uses :  Five  points  Essential. —  There  are  five  essential 
points  in  securing  the  health  of  houses : — I,  pure  air ;  2,  pure  water ; 
3,  efficient  drainage;  4,  cleanliness;  5,  light.  Without  these,  no 
house  can  be  healthy.  And  it  will  be  unhealthy  just  in  the  propor- 
tion as  they  are  deficient. 

Pure  Air. — 1.  To  have  pure  air,  your  house  must  be  so  con- 
structed as  that  the  outer  atmosphere  shall  find  its  way  with  ease  to 
every  comer  of  it.  House  architects  hardly  ever  consider  this.  The 
object  in  building  a  house,  is  to  obtain  the  largest  interest  for  the 
money — ^not  to  save  doctoi's  bills  to  the  tenants.  But  if  tenants 
should  ever  become  so  wise  as  to  refuse  to  occupy  unhealthily  con- 
structed houses,  and  if  insurance  companies  should  ever  come  to 
understand  their  interest  so  thoroughly  as  to  pay  a  sanitary  surveyor 
to  look  after  the  houses  where  their  clients  live,  speculative  architects 
would  spedily  be  brought  to  their  senses.  As  it  is,  they  build  what 
pays  best ;  and  there  are  always  people  foolish  enough  to  take  the 
houses  they  build.  And  if  in  the  course  of  time  the  family  die  off  (as 
is  often  the  case),  nobody  ever  thinks  of  blaming  any  but  Providence 
for  the  result.  Ill-informed  medical  men  aid  in  sustaining  the  delusion, 
by  laying  the  blame  on  *' current  contagions."  Badly  constructed 
houses  do  for  the  healthy  what  badly  constructed  hospitals  do  for  the 
sick.  Once  insure  that  the  air  in  a  house  is  stagnant,  and  sickness  is 
certain  to  follow. 

Pure  Water. — 2.  Pure  water  is  more  generally  introduced  into 
houses  than  it  used  to  be — thanks  to  the  exertions  of  the  sanitary 
reformers.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  lai^e  part  of  London  was  in 
the  daily  habit  of  using  water  polluted  by  the  drainage  of  its  sewers 
and  waterclosets.  This  has  happily  been  remedied.  But  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  well  water  of  a  very  impure  kind  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  And  when  epidemic  disease  shows  itself,  persons 
using  such  water  are  almost  sure  to  suffer. 

Drainaffe.^S.  It  would  be  ciurious  to  ascertain  by  inspection  how 
many  houses  in  London  are  really  well  drained.  Many  people  would 
say— Surely  all,  or  most  of  them.  But  many  people  have  no  idea  in 
what  good  drainage  consists.  They  think  that  a  sewer  in  the  street, 
and  a  pipe  leading  to  it  from  the  house,  is  good  drainage.     All  the 
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while,  the  sewer  may  be  nothing  bat  a  laboratory,  ih)in  which  epidemic 
disease  and  ill  health  is  being  distilled  into  the  house.  No  house 
with  any  tintrapped,  unyentilated  drain-pipe  communicating  imme- 
diately with  an  unyentilated  sewer,  whether  it  be  from  water-cloeet> 
sink,  or  gully-grate,  can  ever  be  healthy.  An  untrapped  sink  may  at 
any  time  spread  feyer  or  pyemia  among  the  inmates  of  a  palace. 

Sinks. — ^The  ordinary  oblong  sink  is  an  abomination.  That  great 
surface  of  stone,  which  is  always  left  wet,  is  always  exhaling  into  the 
air.  I  haye  known  whole  houses  and  hospitals  to  smell  of  the  sink. 
I  haye  met  just  as  strong  a  stream  of  sewer  air  coming  up  the  back 
staircase  of  a  grand  London  house  from  the  sink,  as  J  haye  eyer  met 
at  Scutari ;  and  I  haye  seen  the  rooms  in  that  house  all  ventilated  by 
the  open  doors,  and  the  passages  all  itnyentilated  by  the  closed 
windows,  in  order  that  as  much  of  the  sewer  air  as  possible  might  be 
conducted  into  and  retained  in  the  bedrooms.     It  is  wonderful  i 

Another  great  evil  in  house  construction  is  carrying  drains  un- 
derneath the  house.  Such  drains  are  never  safe.  All  house  drains 
should  begin  and  end  outside  the  walls.  Many  people  will  readily 
admit  (as  a  theory)  the  importance  of  these  things.  But  how  few  are 
there  who  can  intelligently  trace  disease  in  their  households  to  such 
causes !  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  when  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  small-pox 
appear  among  the  children,  the  very  first  thought  which  occurs  is 
"where"  the  children  can  have  ''caught"  the  disease)  And  the 
parents  immediately  run  over  in  their  minds  all  the  families  with 
whom  they  may  have  been.  They  never  think  of  looking  at  home  for 
the  source  of  mischief.  If  a  neighbour's  child  is  seized  with  small-pox, 
the  first  question  which  occurs  is  whether  it  had  been  vaccinated.  No 
one  would  undervalue  vaccination;  but  it  becomes  of  doubtful  benefit 
to  society  when  it  leads  people  to  look  abroad  for  the  source  of  evils 
which  exist  at  home. 

Cleanliness, — U  Without  cleanliness,  within  and  without  your  house, 
ventilation  is  comparatively  useless.  In  certain  foul  districts  of 
London  poor  people  object  to  open  their  windows  and  doors  because  of 
the  foul  smells  that  come  in.  Rich  people  like  to  have  their  stables 
and  dung-hill  near  their  houses.  But  does  it  ever  occur  to  them  that, 
with  many  arrangements  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  safer  to  keep  the 
windows  shut  than  open  ?  You  cannot  have  the  air  of  the  house  pure 
with  dung-heaps  imder  the  windows.  These  are  common  all  over 
London.  And  yet  people  are  surprised  that  their  children,  brought 
up  in  large  "  well-aired"  nurseries  and  bed-rooms,  suffer  from  chil- 
dren's epidemics.  K  they  studied  Nature's  laws  in  the  matter  of 
children's  health,  they  would  not  be  so  surprised. 

There  are  other  ways  of  having  filth  inside  a  house  besides  having 
dirt  in  heaps.  Old  papered  walls  of  years'  standing,  dirty  carpets, 
undeaned  furniture,  are  just  as  ready  sources  of  impurity  to  the  air, 
as  if  there  were  a  dung-heap  in  the  basement,  People  are  so  un- 
accustomed, from  education  and  habits,  to  consider  how  to  make  a 
home  healthy,  that  they  either  never  think  of  it  at  all,  and  take  every 
disease  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  ''resigned  to  "  when  it  comes,  "as 
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from  the  hand  of  Providence  /'  or,  if  they  ever  entertain  the  idea  of 
preserving  the  health  of  their  household  as  a  duty,  they  are  very  apt 
to  commit  all  kinds  of  '^  negligences  and  ignorances*'  in  performing  it. 

Light, — 5.  A  dark  home  is  always  an  unhealthy  house — always  an 
ill-aired  house— always  a  dirty  house.  Want  of  light  stops  growth, 
and  promotes  scrofula,  rickets,  &c.,  among  the  children. 

People  lose  their  health  in  a  dark  house,  and  if  they  get  ill  they 
cannot  get  well  again  in  it     More  will  be  said  about  this  farther  on. 

Three  Camnum  Errort  in  managing  the  Health  of  Houses. — Three 
out  of  many  "  negligences  and  ignorances  "  in  managing  the  health  of 
houses  generally  I  will  here  mention  as  specimens: — 1.  That  the 
female  head  in  charge  of  any  building  does  not  think  it  necessary  to 
visit  every  hole  and  comer  every  day.  How  can  she  expect  those  who 
are  under  her  to  be  more  careful  to  maintain  her  house  in  a  healthy 
condition,  than  she  who  is  in  charge  of  it  ?  2.  That  it  is  not  con- 
sidered essential  to  air,  to  sim,  and  to  clean  rooms  while  uninhabited ; 
which  is  simply  ignoring  the  first  elementary  notion  of  sanitary  things, 
and  laying  the  ground  ready  for  all  kinds  of  diseases.  3.  That  the 
window,  and  one  window,  is  considered  enough  to  air  a  room.  Have 
you  never  observed  that  any  room  without  a  fireplace  is  always  close  1 
And  if  you  have  a  fireplace,  would  you  cram  it  up  not  only  with  a 
chimney-board,  but  perhaps  with  a  great  wisp  of  brown  paper,  in  the 
throat  of  the  chimney  to  prevent  tibe  soot  from  coming  down,  you 
say  1  If  your  chimney  is  foul,  sweep  it ;  but  don't  expect  that  you 
can  ever  air  a  room  with  only  one  aperture  ;  don't  suppose  that  to 
shut  up  a  room  is  the  way  to  keep  it  clean.  It  is  the  best  way  to 
foul  the  room  and  all  that  is  in  it.  Don't  imagine  that  if  you,  who 
are  in  charge,  don't  look  to  all  these  things  yourself,  those  imder  you 
will  be  more  carefid  than  you  are.  It  appears  as  if  the  part  of  a 
mistress  now  is  to  complain  of  her  servants,  and  to  accept  their 
excuses  ;  not  to  show  them  how  there  need  be  neither  complaints  made 
nor  excuses. 

Head  in  charge  must  see  to  House  Hygiene^ — not  do  it  herself.-^ 
But,  again,  to  look  to  all  these  things  yoiurself,  does  not  mean  to  do 
them  yourself.  ''  I  always  open  the  windows,"  the  head  in  charge 
often  says.  If  you  do  it,  it  is  by  so  much  the  better,  certainly,  than 
if  it  were  not  done  at  alL  But  can  you  not  insure  that  it  is  done  when 
not  done  by  yourself?  Can  you  insure  that  it  is  not  undone  when 
your  back  is  turned  1  This  is  what  being  "  in  charge  "  means.  And  a 
very  important  meaning  it  is,  too.  The  former  o^y  implies  that  just 
what  you  can  do  with  your  own  hands  is  done ;  the  latter,  that  what 
ought  to  be  done,  is  always  done. 

I)oes  God  think  of  these  things  so  seriously  f — ^And  now,  you  think 
these  things  trifles,  or,  at  least,  exaggerated.  But  what  you  ''  think," 
or  what  I  **  think,"  matters  little.  Let  us  see  what  God  thinks  of 
them.  God  always  justifies  His  ways.  While  we  are  ''thinking,"  He 
has  been  teaching.  I  have  known  cases  of  hospital  pyasmia  quite  as 
severe  in  handsome  private  houses  as  in  any  of  the  worst  hospitals, 
and  from  the  same  cause,   viz.   foul  air.     Yet   nobody  learnt   the 
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lessoxL  Nobody  learnt  anything  at  all  from  it.  They  went  on 
thinking — thinking  that  the  sufferer  had  scratched  his  thumb,  or  that 
it  was  singular  that  *^  all  the  servants  had  whitlows,''  or  that  some- 
thing was  *^  much  about  this  year — ^there  is  always  sickness  in  our 
house."  This  is  a  favourite  mode  of  thought,  leading  not  to  inquire 
what  is  the  uniform  cause  of  these  general  ^^  whitlows,"  but  to  stifle  all 
nquiry.  In  what  sense  is  "  sickness "  being  "  always  there,"  a 
justification  of  its  being  ''  there  "  at  all  1 

How  does  He  carry  out  His  Laws  ? — What  was  the  cause  of  hospital 
pyaemia  being  in  that  large  private  house  9  It  was  that  the  sewer  air 
from  an  ill-placed  sink  was  carefully  conducted  into  all  the  rooms,  by 
sedulously  opening  all  the  doors,  and  closmg  all  the  passage  windows  ; 
it  was  that  the  ^ops  were  emptied  into  the  foot-pans ;  it  was  that 
the  utensils  were  never  properly  rinsed;  it  was,  that  the  chamber 
crockery  was  rinsed  with  dirty  water;  it  was  that  the  beds  were 
never  properly  shaken,  aired,  picked  to  pieces,  or  changed;  it  was 
that  the  carpets  and  ciirtains  were  always  musty ;  it  was  that  the 
furniture  was  always  dusty  ;  it  was  that  the  papered  walls  were  satu- 
rated with  dirt;  it  was  that  the  floors  were  never  cleaned ;  it  was  that 
the  uninhabited  rooms  were  never  sunned,  or  cleaned,  or  au^;  it  was 
that  the  cupboards  were  always  reservoirs  of  foul  air ;  it  was  that  the 
windows  were  always  tightly  shut  up  at  night ;  it  was  that  no  window 
was  ever  systematically  opened,  even  in  the  day,  or  that  the  right  win- 
dow was  not  opened.  A  person  gasping  for  air  might  open  a  window 
for  himself.  But  the  servants  were  not  taught  to  open  Uie  windows — 
to  shut  the  doors ;  or  they  opened  the  windows,  upon  a  tank  well  be- 
tween high  walls,  not  upon  the  airier  court ;  or  they  opened  the  room 
doors  into  the  unaired  halls  and  passages,  by  way  of  airing  the  rooms. 
Now  all  this  is  not  fancy,  but  fact.  In  that  handjsome  house  there  have 
been,  in  one  summer,  three  cases  of  hospital  pysemia,  one  of  phlebitis 
two  of  consumptive  cough — ^all  the  immediate  products  of  foul  air. 

How  does  He  teach  His  Laws  / — When,  in  temperate  climates,  a 
house  is  more  imhealthy  in  summer  than  in  winter,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
of  something  wrong.  Yet  nobody  learns  the  lesson.  Tes — ^God 
always  justifies  His  ways.  He  is  teaching  while  you  are  not  learning. 
This  poor  body  loses  his  finger ;  that  one  loses  his  life.  And  all  from 
the  most  easily  preventible  causes. 


PENNY  DINNERS. 
{From  the  Observer,) 


It  has  been  a  hard  battle  that  the  Australian  meat  has  had  to  fight 
in  the  home  market.  That  unlucky  consignment  of  charqid  set  the 
British  back  up  against  the  whole  range  of  imported  preserved  meats. 
When  the  macerated  caoutchouc-like  lumps  of  charqui  forlornly  dis- 
appeared from  the  shop-windows,  having  found  a  more  congenial  field 
as  sole-leather  and  railway  carriage  bufiers,  Australian  and  South 
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American  meat,  prepared  after  a  much  more  attractive  fashion,  craved 
custom  in  vain.  The  opprobrious  epithet  of  charqui  was  still  the 
generic  term  of  the  commodity.  Meat  came  over  in  tins  hermetically 
sealed ;  in  casks,  filled  up  with  brine,  containing  ingredients  warranted 
to  keep  meat  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  cooked  till  the  crack  of  doom. 
Ice  was  tried,  sawdust  was  tried ;  the  name  of  the  preserving  expe- 
dients was  legion.  Still  the  working  classes  turned  up  their  noses  at 
the  meat,  and  refused  to  believe  that  it  differed  materially  from  the 
eharqui  which  had  first  earned  the  execrations  of  the  populace.  Dinners 
cooked  from  it  were  partaken  of  by  journalists,  clergymen,  philanthro- 
pists, whose  verdict  was  unreservedly  favourable.  But  the  obstinate 
British  public  refused  in  this  matter  to  be  guided  by  those  to  whom 
they  ordinarily  look  for  advice,  and  the  sale  of  Australian  preserved 
meat  was  stiU,  until  comparatively  recently,  decidedly  sluggish. 
''Essences"  and  ''extracts,''  indeed,  have  met  with  a  prompt  and 
ready  demand  ;  but  the  meat  in  bulk  has  been  a  drug. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  persevering  importers  of  Australian 
meat  has  been  Mr.  Tallerman,  of  Norton-folgate.  The  method  by 
which  the  meat  which  he  brought  over  is  prepared  and  preserved 
differs  from  that  adopted  by  other  importers.  A  joint  of  meat — it 
may  be  ribs  of  beef  or  a  leg  of  mutton — is  boned,  salted,  rolled,  and 
covered  with  a  linen  envelope.  Over  the  linen  is  a  thick  coating  of 
fat,  which  acts  in  the  way  of  hermetically  sealing  what  it  covers. 
Notwithstanding  "  opinions  of  the  press,"  and  the  favourable  verdict 
of  several  parties  of  working  men,  whom  Mr.  Tallerman  banquetted 
on  the  various  preparations  of  his  meats,  their  progress  in  popular 
appreciation  was  not  very  rapid.  At  length  it  struck  Mr.  Tallerman 
that  if  people  were  loth  to  buy  his  meat  and  cook  it  themselves, 
they  might  take  it  more  kindly  if  he  gave  them  the  offer  of  it 
ready  cooked.  Accordingly,  about  four  months  ago  he  opened  a 
portion  of  his  premises  as  a  dining-room,  and  set  up  a  cook  and  a  set 
of  coppers  on  his  own  account.  The  piece  de  remtance  in  the  modest 
l)ill-of-fare  was  "Irish  stew,"  composed  of  Australian  meat,  British 
potatoes,  onions,  and  carrots.  The  tariff  fixed  was  one  penny  sterling 
for  a  £ur-sized  plateful  of  what  is  really  savoury  and  wholesome  food. 
As  an  alternative  pennyworth  there  was  a  plateful  of  pea-soup  (the 
stock  being  Australian  beef)  and  a  slice  of  bread. 

At  first  the  "  penny  dinners  "  were  by  no  means  a  promising  specu- 
lation. On  the  first  day  there  were  four  customers,  one  of  whom  ate 
three  platefuls,  and  then  wanted  his  money  back.  In  the  early  days 
many  people  came  in  and  asked  if  the  meat  used  in  making  the  dishes 
was  Australian,  and,  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  emitted  a 
sniff  of  contemptuous  disgust  and  walked  out.  But  by  and  by  the 
tide  began  to  turn.  A  good  many  penny  dinners  were  sent  for  from 
the  neighbouring  workshops  and  factories,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first 
month  more  than  sixty  dinners  a  day  were  consumed.  Then,  like 
Phffiton's  car,  the  penny  dinner  acquirit  vires  eundo;  before  two  months 
were  over  600  was  the  daily  average.  Now  quite  1100  a  day  are  dis- 
posed of,  a  goodly  share  of  which  are  eaten  on  the  premises,  while 
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numeronB  pannikins  come,  children-borne,  from  a  radius  of  more  than 
a  mile.  The  rush  at  mid- day  is  quite  oyerwhelming.  On  Friday  last 
408.  were  taken  in  pennies  between  half- past  twelve  and  half-past  one. 
The  accommodation  for  the  diners  on  the  premises  has  become  quite 
insufficient,  and  Mr.  Tallerman  is  in  treaty  for  the  adjacent  City  of 
London  Theatre,  which  he  proposes  to  convert  into  a  monster  dining- 
hall,  and  which  will  accommodate  1600  persons.  Last  week  a  branch 
establishment  was  opened  in  Boswoll-street,  Islington,  and  it  is  a 
significant  circumstance,  that  whereas  at  Norton^folgate  within  the 
first  month  the  average  of  dinners  had  not  reached  100  a  day,  that 
figure  was  reached  in  Boswell-street  within  four  days.  Of  course  there 
is  a  great  variety  in  the  horde  of  customers.  The  working  dasses^ 
both  male  and  female,  predominate ;  the  ladies,  who  at  the  outset  were 
the  bitterest  against  the  **  rubbishy  tack,"  being  now  amongst  the 
most  constant  customers,  and  peculiarly  prone  to  the  luxuiy  of  a 
second  course.  But  there  are  large  numbers  not  belonging  to  what 
are  generally  known  as  the  working  classes.  City  clerks  have  begun 
to  find  their  way  down  to  Norton-folgate  for  a  cheap,  plentiful,  and 
wholesome  dinner.  Some  of  the  younger  lads  go  in  for  luxurious 
feeding  at  a  most  demoralizing  rate,  having  three  courses  for  the  sum 
of  threepence.     The  following  is  the  menu : — 

Bouillon  (pea-soup)  and  bread     .     .     One' penny. 

Irish  stew Ditto. 

Meat  pastry  (sausage  roll).  .  .  .  Ditto. 
The  quantity  of  provisions  required  to  feed  all  this  great  multitude 
is  considerably  greater  than  the  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes. 
More  than  half  a  ton  of  Australian  meat  is  daily  consigned  to  the 
steam-boilers,  of  which  there  are  four,  each  holding  sixty  gallons.  Two 
hundred  weight  and  a  half  of  hot  vegetables  and  tbree  sacks  of  potatoes 
go  into  the  cauldron  along  with  the  meat,  and  the  combination  comes 
out  in  the  form  of  Irish  stew.  The  pea-soup  is  in  addition.  Then 
there  is  an  extensive  sale  of  sausagerolls— over  300  per  day.  The 
saveloy  is  a  favourite  article  of  consimiption  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Norton-folgate,  but  sundry  insinuations  which  have  been  current  of 
late  as  to  the  nature  of  its  composition  have  rendered  it  somewhat 
trying  to  sensitive  individuals  to  ask  for  it  by  its  ordinary  appellation. 
While  the  scrupulous  purity  of  Mr  Tallerman's  saveloy  is  unquestion- 
able, he,  with  at  once  a  touching  solicitude  for  the  feelings  t)f  customers, 
and  a  shrewd,  business-like  astuteness,  has  re-christened  the  savoury 
edible  by  the  name  of  a  ''  nugget,"  and  by  this  other  name  it  appears 
to  smell  very  sweet  in  the  nostrils  of  the  public,  for  about  five  gross 
of  ''nuggets''  a  day  are  sold.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  better  class  invariably,  on  their  first  visit,  profess,  in  a 
careless,  jaimty  way,  to  have  come  out  of  mere  curiosity— "just  to 
try  what  it  is."  After  a  day  or  two  they  drop  the  harmless  fiction, 
and  walk  off*  with  their  plateful  in  the  most  businesslike  way. 

The  acceptance  which  the  Australian  meat  is  finding  in  its  cooked 
form  is  rapidly  stimulating  the  sale  of  it  uncooked.  The  savoury 
smell  of  the  Irish  stew  has  broken  the  malignant  spell  of  the  ckarqut 
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prejudice,  and  has  formed  a  more  cogent  argument  than  ''  opinions  of 
the  press,'*  and  the  advice  of  the  tavam,  Himdred-weights  of  the 
preserved  meat  are  now  sold  for  pounds  disposed  of  four  months  ago. 
On  Saturday  week  15  J  owt.  were  sold  retail  across  the  counter, 
exclusive  of  orders,  which  for  shipping  especially  are  becoming  heavy. 
Mr.  Tallerman  supplies  ships  with  mincing  machines,  and  seamen  prefer 
the  Australian  meat  far  before  the  contents  of  the  harness-cask.  Public 
institutions  are  beginning  to  be  customers.  The  Boy's  Home  at 
Bristol  uses  the  Australian^meat;  and  the  Cripples'  Home,  Marylebone. 
has  taken  to  it  last  week.  The  workhouses,  of  course,  still  stand  out 
against  it ;  but  the  proverbial ''  parochial "  phlegm  may  in  time  yield. 
The  increase  in  the  public  consumption  has,  no  doubt,  been  aided  by 
the  general  lowering  of  the  cost  of  Australian  meat  from  7d,  per  lb., 
which  was  its  original  price,  to  4^. ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
when  the  first  of  a  consignment  cured  on  an  improved  principle 
arrives,  the  price  will  further  be  reduced  to  id.  per  lb.  Mr.  Taller- 
man's  ezpenence  has  been,  that  the  poorer  the  person  the  stronger  the 
« new-fangled  grub,"  and  that  the  women  are  more  bigoted  and  un- 
reasonable than  the  men.  One  illustration  of  this  is  too  good  to  be 
omitted.  A  working  man  bought  a  piece  of  meat  of  Mr.  Tallerman, 
and  when  he  took  it  home  and  told  lus  wife  what  it  was,  she  threw  it 
in  the  dust-bin.  Next  Saturday  he  bought  another  piece,  but,  profit- 
ing by  experience,  told  his  better  half  tlmt  it  came  out  of  Spitalfields 
market  It  met  her  high  approval,  and  the  husband  continued  to  buy 
and  the  fisunily  to  eat  the  Australian  meat  for  several  weeks.  At 
length,  one  Saturday  night  the  husband,  thinking  his  good  lady's 
prejudice  must  have  melted  before  the  logic  of  facts,  took  her  with 
him  to  the  Australian  dep6t.  But  in  the  teeth  of  experience,  her  un- 
reasoning prejudice  revived  as  strong  as  ever,  and  the  husband  had  to 
realise  how  true  it  is  '*  that  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
wise,"  or  to  attempt  to  make  anybody  else  so. 

The  Australian  meat  has  now,  beyond  question,  got  a  grip  of  the 
public  taste.  The  great  desideratum  is  more  shops,  not  only  all  over 
London,  but  also  in  every  considerable  town  in  England,  of  the  same 
description  as  the  establishment  in  Norton-folgate.  The  colonies 
profess  their  readiness  and  capacity  to  supply  any  possible  demand  that 
may  occur;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mitigation  to  the  want  and 
hardship  which  are  so  fearfully  prevalent  among  our  people,  if  within 
the  reach  of  all  there  shoidd  be  a  place  where  could  be  procured  a 
**  Penny  Dinner." 


CHARD,  CREWKERNE,   AND  ILMINSTER  LABOURERS' 

FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Chard.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  ^e  productions  of  the  allotment 
gardens,  and  the  vegetables  generally  were  extremely  fine  ;  and  some 
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of  the  designs  in  flowers  were  yeiy  pretty  and  nicely  arranged.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors,  and  the  body  of  ike  hall  was  crowded 
with  the  prizemen. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rot.  Prebendary  Coles,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Stainer,  the  Hon.  Captain  Hood  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  r^Eui  letters  from  Lord  Sidmonth,  Mr,  Gore 
Langton,  M.P.,  Lord  Bridport,  Mr.  Hoskins,  and  Mr.  Slocombe, 
apologizing  for  non-attendance.  Lord  Sidmouth  remarked  that 
public  afi^rs  since  their  last  meeting  had  taken  a  turn  which  ren- 
dered sympathy  among  all  classes  more  necessary  than  ever.  If  the 
Society  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  he  greatly  rejoiced. 
Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  as  well  as  outside  the  mass  of  public 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  the  working  men,  and  the  more  they  did  for 
themselves  the  better.  Mr.  Gore  Langton  was  attending  the  opening 
of  a  church,  and  Lord  Bridport  was  at  BalmoraL  Lord  Bridport  was 
gratified  to  hear  of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  association,  which 
he  considered  had  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  members  had  every  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  upon  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Society,  as  shown 
by  this  being  the  37th  anniversary :  25  more  prizes  had  been  given 
this  year  than  last  year,  which  fact  proved,  that  although  there 
were  very  few  more  allotments,  the  care  and  attention  taken  in  the 
cultivation  were  much  greater  than  in  former  years.  The  vegetables 
around  the  room  were  highly  creditable  to  the  allotment  holders. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Elton  then  read  the  Annual  Report,  which  stated, 
that  although  many  had  passed  away  the  Society  remained  in  a  very 
prosperous  state.  It  was  supported  by  every  landed  proprietor  in  the 
district,  and  the  Report  expressed  a  hope  that  many  of  the  yeomen 
would  add  their  names  to  the  list  of  subscribers,  and  thus  enable  the 
Committee  to  give  better  prizes  to  deserving  men.  Some  called  it  a 
parson's  Society,  and  so  it  was,  for  they  wished  to  assist  the  labouring 
classes.  All  were,  however,  equally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  those 
around  them.  The  Report  then  alluded  to  the  benefits  derived  by 
cottage  gardens,  the  profits  of  which  amounted  to  about  1«  Cc^  per 
week.  The  subject  of  labourers'  cottages  was  next  referred  to,  the 
Report  stating  that  they  were  now  very  much  improved.  It  was 
hoped  that  labourers  would  hold  them  in  future  upon  a  six  months' 
instead  of  a  weekly  tenancy.  The  Report  advised  the  labourers  to 
select  the  master  who  was  most  liberal  aud  kind  in  his  treatment  and 
urged  them  to  continue  honest  and  faithful  members  of  society.  The 
number  of  allotments  under  cultivation  is  1203,  the  number  of  prizes 
180,  and  the  amount  distributed  70/. 

The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  (W.  Blake,  Esq.)  rose  with  great 
pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  37th  Report  of  that  Association. 
From  the  nature  of  the  Report  they  saw  that  the  Committee  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  poor  neighbours,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  it  would  be  generally  adopted.  He 
had  lived  long  enough  to  witness  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
poor— ohanges  certainly  for  the  better.     But  he  believed  that^  during 
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the  coming  generation,  still  more  important  changes  would  be  effected. 
They  were  living  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  the  public  generally  were 
fully  alive  to  what  was  going  on.  That  fact  of  itself  would  aid  and  assist 
those  who  were  disposed  to  carry  out  philanthropic  movements,  and 
prompt  them  to  still  further  extend  their  benevolence.  He  should 
like  to  bring  before  them  a  set  of  regulations  which  had  been  lately 
issued  by  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hospital  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  young  women  for  hospital  nurses.  His  reason  for  bringing 
that  subject  before  the  meeting  was  because  there  might  be  some 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who  might  be  disposed  to  become  nurses, 
and  the  clergy  and  gentry  present  might  be  enabled  to  suggest  to  the 
Committee  persons  suitable  for  such  an  occupation.  The  idea  was, 
that  young  women  from  the  ages  of  20  to  36  should  be  received  into 
the  house,  that  they  should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
matron  and  the  resident  medical  officer,  and  that  they  should  receive 
instruction  from  the  head  nurse  of  the  institution  ;  that  they  should 
enter  into  an  arrangement  to  remain  in  the  hospital  for  one  year ; 
that  of  course  they  would  live  in  the  house  and  receive  wages ;  and 
that,  during  that  time,  they  should  assist  the  nurses  in  the  management 
of  the  patients,  and  at  the  same  tune  receive  instruction.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  notion  was  that  they  would  have  had  sufficient  training 
to  make  them  fit  to  take  situations  in  other  institutions.  If  it  were 
found,  after  a  short  time,  that  they  were  not  suitable  they  would  be 
allowed  to  leave ;  but  if  they  were  suitable,  an  arrangement  would 
be  made  so  that  they  should  remain  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
possibly  continue  on  afterwards.  He  thought  that  that  was  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  If  they  could  get  qualified  persons  as  nurses 
scattered  about  in  the  different  towns  and  villages  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit,  and  would  in  addition  be  a  vent  for  young  persons  who  were 
disposed  to  take  situations  of  that  kind. 

Bev.  H.  B.  Thompson  seconded  the  Resolution.  In  referring  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  he  thought  that  the  allotment  holders  were 
a  very  privileged  people.     An  old  poet  had  said, 

Happy  are  the  husbandmen 

If  they  only  knew  their  own  happiness, 

and  he  spoke  a  little  time  afterwards  of  the  justness  of  the  earth  in  her 
return  for  man's  toil.  AH  who  cultivated  the  earth  knew  that  the 
earth  returned  them  payment,  not  only  liberally  but  bountifully.  He 
had  heard,  and  believed  it  was  correct,  that  the  ground  returned  three 
times  its  value.  Labour  was  an  honourable  thing.  Every  one  should 
labour  in  his  avocation.  Labour  was  not  a  curse  upon  man,  for  labour 
was  regonized  at  the  creation.  The  land  alone  wascursed.  "  He  that 
tilleth  the  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread,  but  he  that  followeth 
vain  persons  is  void  of  understanding."  It  was  that  following  of  vain 
persons  that  was  the  ruin  of  the  labourer.  Drink  was  the  great  curse 
of  this  country  ;  it  was  a  national  reproach.  At  the  Church  Congress 
at  Liverpool  the  Archbishop  of  York  stated  some  tremendous  facts. 
He  said  that  21  millions  of  taxation  were  raised  upon  drink, 
representing  a  consumption  of  £80,000,000.     He  added  also  that  the 
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principal  part  of  that  amount  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  labouring 
classes.  That  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  frightful  fi&ct.  They  would  hnd, 
and  the  public  journals  would  confirm  his  statement,  that  the  great 
incitement  to  crime  was  drink  What  was  his  comment  upon  tiiatl 
Was  it  that  they  should  never  taste  anything  stronger  than  water  1 
Certainly  not  If  a  man  could  live  upon  water,  by  all  means  let  him 
do  so,  but  don't  let  him  send  a  trumpet  before  him  and  cany  a  banner, 
and  say,  "  See  how  I  can  abstain !  Those  moderate  men  are  worse 
than  drunkards."  He  was  sure  that  they  would  never  listen  to  such 
nonsense  as  that.  He  should  like  for  the  labourer  to  have  his  beer  or 
his  cider,  but'  he  was  opposed  to  his  giving  his  wife  one  sixth  and 
spending  the  remaining  five  sixths  of  his  wages  at  the  beerHshop.  He 
should  like,  also,  that  the  wife  should  have  a  share  of  his  beer  and 
cider.  The  result  of  that  was,  that  men  were  unable  to  obtain  decent 
clothing,  and  they  made  that  an  excuse  for  non-attendance  at  public 
worship.  The  Kev.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the  rewards  for  those 
who  brought  up  large  families  without  appealing  to  the  parish.  There 
was  a  great  difference,  he  said,  between  self-conceit  and  self-respect. 
The  self-conceited  man  thought  well  of  himself  for  that  which  he  did 
not  possess,  whilst  the  man  who  possessed  self-respect  fulfilled  his 
obligations  to  society.  A  drunkard  could  not  possess  self  respect 
because  he  did  not  conduct  himself  according  to  the  rules  of  religion 
and  morality.  Mr.  Thompson  then  alluded  to  the  importance  of 
example,  and  the  care  which  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  training 
of  children,  citing  the  case  of  a  boy  who  had  been  recently  imprisoned 
in  proof  of  his  assertion*  He  then  alluded  to  the  benefits  of  education, 
and  urged  the  labourers  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  country  were  being  educated  in  the 
Church  schools — 1  ^  million  in  the  day  andl  ^  in  the  Sunday  schools.  He 
also  enlarged  upon  the  importance  of  allowing  their  children  to  attend 
an  evening  school,  and  stated  that  in  Chard  there  was  an  evening 
school,  in  which  young  persons  could  be  educated  gratuitously  if  they 
attended  a  certain  number  of  time&  Mr.  Thompson  said  that  the 
prize  for  long  servitude  was  not  a  reward  for,  but  merely  a  recognition 
of  faithful  service.  He  referred  to  the  Victoria  Cross,  which,  alSiough 
almost  valueless  in  itself,  was  highly  prized  by  soldiers  and  sailors. 
He  regretted  that  the  yeomanry  of  the  district  did  not  support  the 
Society.  No  persons  were  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  classes  than  the  yeomanry,  for  if  the  Society  made  the 
labourers  better  men  the  benefit  reverted  to  the  yeomen.  He  hoped 
that  the  Report  would  not  again  have  to  record  a  similar  regret 

The  Resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  as  were  also  the  subsequent 
Besolutions. 

Mr.  W.  Sparks  proposed  that  ''This  meeting  pledges  itself  to 
promote  the  best  intersets  of  the  working  classes."  The  attendance 
of  the  Chairman,  the  High  Sheriff,  and  the  cleigy  and  gentry  of  the 
neighboiurhood,  was  a  proof  that  the  meeting  was  determined  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  the  working  classes.  One  prominent 
object  of  the  Liabourer's  Friend  Society  was  to  provide  occupation  for 
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leisure  hours.     The   Society  do  so  by  promoting   the  letting   of 
gardens  on  secure  tenure.     What  did  secure  tenure  mean  1     That  so 
long  as  those  gardens  were  properly  cultivated,  so  long  as  the  tenants 
were  good  citizens  of  the  state,  they  might  expect  to  remain  in 
poBseasion  of  their  allotments.     In  confirmation  of  that  fact  he  might 
add  that  there  were  in  that  very  room  persons  who  had  had  unin- 
terrupted possession  of  their  allotments  erer  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Society — ^thirty-seven  years  ago.     He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  same 
anxiety  was  now  manifested  to  obtain  gardens  as  was  the  case  when 
the  Society  commenced  its  operations.     He  himself  received  the  rent 
of  over  120  gardens,  and  whenever  one  became  vacant  he  received 
ten   applications   for    it.     The   renting  of   an  allotment  promoted 
industry,  frugality,  and  self-reliance.    He  wished  that  he  could  impress 
upon  them  l^e  importance  of  making  proper  sanitoiy  arrangements. 
In  these  days  it  was  considered  most  important  that  ail  refuse  from  a 
cottage  should  be  so  disposed  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  helath.  He  (Mr. 
Sparks)  was  a  member  of  a  Sanitory  Committee,  and  he  regretted  to 
say  that  frequently  heaps  of  refuse  were  placed  in  front  of  the  doors, 
of  cottages.     Of  course,  in  such  positions  they  must  be  injurious 
to  health.     If,  instead  of  throwing  their  refuse  close  to  their  back  doors 
they  removed  it  to  their  allotment  gardens,  they  would  soon  discover 
the  advantages   resulting  from  such  an   arrangement.     He  uiged 
upon  the  meeting  the  importance  of  cleanliness.    Mr.  Sparks  then 
referred  to  the  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  Birmingham,  cultivated  by 
artisans.     In  Belgium  there  was  not  an  inch  of  imcultivated  land; 
and  in  China,  although  the  population  was  so  numerous,  food  was 
plentiful,  owing  to  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  land  was  managed. 
K  the  aJlotment  holders  adopted  the  plan  followed  by  the  London 
market  gardens  of  having  two  crops  a  year  their  allotments  would  be 
of  much  more  value.    He  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  awards  for 
long  servitude,  and  regretted  that  the  prises  offered  to  labourers  who 
brought  up  long  families  was  not  more  generally  applied  for.    He 
urged  the  labourers  to  keep  from  the  pay-table,  and  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  independence.     In  reference  to  education,  Mr.  Sparks  said  that  he 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  brought  to  every 
man's  door.    The  importance  of  education  was  beginning  to  be  felt, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  labourers  would  not  neglect  this  matter.     Mr. 
Sparks  read  an  extract  from  the  Archbishop  of  York's  speech  at  the 
Church  Congress  at  Liverpool  in  reference  to  drink,  and  concurred 
with  Mr.  Thompson  that  it  was  an  evil  upon  which  too  much  could 
not  be  said.    He  concluded  an  able  address  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Society  would  continue  to  prosper,  and  that  the  yeomanry 
would  rally  round  them  and  assist  the  Committee  by  their  contribu- 
tions and  their  influence. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Gowring  seconded  the  Resolution.  They  had  assembled 
there  about  200  of  the  cream  of  the  labourers  of  the  parishes  included 
in  the  Society's  operations,  and  he  thought  that  they  would  be  the 
most  efficient  instruments  in  carrying  out  the  Resolutions  formed 
tiiere  that  day.    He  was  going  to  ask  the  meeting  to  pledge  itself  to 
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promote  the  best  interests  of  the  working  classes.  How  could  those 
interests  be  best  promoted  1  Schools  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
He  cared  not  so  much  for  that  which  was  actually  learnt  at  schooL 
He  believed  that,  even  in  the  highest  schools,  the  utmost  they 
learnt  was  of  very  little  value.  But  what  he  estimated  most  highly 
were  order,  punctuality,  truthfulness,  a  sense  of  duty,  determination, 
and  perseverance.  All  those  things  were,  should  be,  and  could  be,^ 
taught  at  their  national  schools.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  schools 
assume  a  diiferent  character — something  of  an  industrial  character. 
Girls  ought  to  be  taught  plain  sewing,  house- work,  baking,  cooking — 
such  dishes  as  the  Secretaiy  had  referred  to — ^washing,  &c  Boys 
ought  to  be  taught  roagh  carpentering,  husbandry,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  If  they  obtained  industrial  schools  in  that  neighbourhood  they 
would  do  a  great  deal  towards  promoting  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  When  boys  verged  upon  manhood  they  could  then  attend  the 
night  schools,  and  the  girls  enter  a  hospital,  as  suggested  by  the  High 
Sheriff.  Mr.  Gowring  also  suggested  that  large  householders  should 
take  girls  into  their  households  to  educate  them  in  the  domestic 
arts — as  was  the  case  in  the  olden  time — and  he  was  confident  that 
great  benefits  would  result.  A  man  was  often  driven  to  the  beer- 
house owing  to  the  slatternly  and  slovenly  habits  of  the  wife. 
He  wished  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  dubs.  Village 
clubs,  as  at  present  constituted,  were  delusions  and  snares.  It  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  any  village  club  to  endure  for  any  considerable 
time.  It  was  possible  for  them  to  exist  for  20  years,  but  when  they 
reached  from  25  to  30  years  of  age  the  funds  were  unequal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them,  and  members  found  that  they  had  been 
deceived.  In  going  about  the  country  he  had  met  many  a  man, 
approaching  70  years  of  age,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  who,  in  his  early 
days,  had  contributed  to  clubs,  and  who  could  not  receive  any  benefits 
owing  to  their  being  broken  up.  The  management  of  those  clubs  was 
in  itself  expensive.  They  were  generally  held  at  a  public-house,  and 
a  certain  amount  must  be  expended  for  what  was  termed  the  good 
of  the  house.  Some  used  the  argument  that  village  clubs  ensiled 
the  men  to  have  a  day's  jollification.  He  was  an  advocate  for  such 
holidays,  but  he  urged  them  not  to  delude  themselves  by  supposing 
that  they  were  making  a  provision  for  old  age.  If  they  closed  their 
eyes  to  that  fact  they  would  wake  up  some  day  and  discover  that  they 
had  been  trusting  to  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  When  he  first  came  into 
the  county  he  attended  a  village  club,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  members  the  insolvency  of  their 
Society.  His  observations  drew  forth  a  perfect  outburst  of  indignation. 
But  he  regretted  to  say  that  he  proved  himself  a  true  prophet^  for 
within  three  or  four  years  the  club  collapsed.  The  poor  members  lost 
all  the  money  they  had  subscribed.  They  might  say  to  him, 
'<  What  is  the  use  of  denouncing  these  dubs  without  proposing  a 
remedy."  In  the  first  place,  they  must  divide  their  club,  one  bemg  a 
sick  club,  and  the  other  a  funeral  club.  The  sick  dub  must  be 
established  from  year  to   year.    They  would  then  have  to  make 
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calculation.  From  the  a^  of  26  to  36  it  was  calculated  that  erery 
man  would  have  7  dajs'  illness  in  a  year,  and  from  the  age  of  56  to 
66  a  month's  illness.  Having  calculated  the  respective  ages  of  the 
members  of  the  club,  they  could  then  call  for  a  certain  amount  which 
they  estimated  woidd  bo  required  for  the  ensuing  year.  At  the 
following  year  a  fresh  calculation  would  have  to  be  made.  This 
system  would  insure  to  the  members  that  for  which  they  stipulated 
upon  entering.  To  ensure  a  sum  at  a  certain  age  or  at  death  could 
only  be  done  by  large  numbers.  If  they  had  only  a  few  members  in 
a  funeral  club  it  must  fail.  Mr.f  Gowring  then  referred  to  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  Western  Provident  Society,  and  to  the  govern- 
ment annuities,  explaining  how  a  certain  sum  per  week  might  be 
guaranteed  after  60  years  of  age.  He  advised  them  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  offer  of  Government,  which  could  not  fail.  He  also  referred  to 
the  Post-Ofiice  Savings'  Bank^  which  he  strongly  eulogized.  Those 
who  received  prizes  that  day  must  be  instruments  for  good  among  their 
fellow  working-men,  and  would  be  hereafter  distinguished.  His 
experience  was,  that  some  of  the  allotments  were  well  cultivated, 
whilst  the  gi*eat  mass  were  miserably  attended  to.  If  the  prizemen 
of  to-day  stimulated  others  to  follow  their  example,  they  would  have 
their  reward  in  knowing  that  it  was  attributable  to  their  efforts.  He 
hoped  that  the  result  of  the  pledge  they  intended  making  would  be 
observable  next  year  in  their  improved  condition  and  increased  pro- 
sperity. 

Mr.  R  Clark  proposed  *  That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
given  to  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Society,  with  a  request 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  continue  their  services."  The  inspectors 
had  had  a  difficult  duty  to  perform,  and  the  subscribers  were  greatly 
indebted  to  them.  He  hoped,  however,  that  next  year  the  inspectors 
would  have  far  greater  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  allotments.  He  supported 
the  Society  because  he  considered  that  it  tended  to  make  the  labourer 
honest  and  sober.  A  neatly  kept  garden  was  an  index  of  the  occupier. 
He  was  invariably  an  industrious  man.  Mr.  Clarke  concurred  with 
previous  speakers  in  reference  to  drink  and  the  "  abominable  "  beer- 
houses. He  stated  that  half  the  beer  supplied  was  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  tobacco,  snuff,  and  sugar.  Hsdf  a  pint  of  that  horrible 
compound  made  them  thirsty,  and  they  had  a  second.  Having  had 
a  pint  they  purchased  a  quart,  which  represented  6<f.  That  Qd,  he 
was  of  opinion,  could  be  much  better  expended  at  home  or  at  the 
baker's  shop.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  he  had  made  a  note  of 
the  dish  referred  to  by  thiB  Secretary  and  intended  trying  it. 

Bev.  Prebendary  Bond  briefly  seconded  the  Resolution. 

The  Chairman,  in  addressing  the  labourers,  said  that  the  prizes 
were  not  valuable,  but  were  given  as  a  recognition  of  good  and  up- 
right conduct.  Before  they  could  receive  the  prizes  they  had  to  get 
certificates  as  to  good  character  from  their  clergymen,  which  showed 
that  they  were  respected  by  those  amongst  whom  they  lived. 

The  pnsses  were  then  distributed. 
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Rev.  Prebendaiy  Coles  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairmaiL 
He  had  come  there  at  great  inconvenience,  for  which  they  were 
deeply  thankful.  The  attendance  of  Oaptain  Hood  was  an  evidence 
of  the  increasing  Interest  taken  by  the  higher  classes  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  He  wished  to  refer  to  one  matter.  They  were 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Legislature  for  having  altered  the  law  as  to 
beershops :  it  was  a  source  of  thankfulness  to  all  who  wished  to 
promote  order  throughout  the  country.  He  wished,  however,  that 
the  law  could  be  carried  a  little  further,  and  that  it  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  imlicensed  houses.  Those  houses  were  doing  more 
harm  than  those  which  were  licensed.  There  was  an  inunense  deal  of 
disorder  carried  on  in  houses  over  which  the  police  had  no  control.  It 
was  veiy  difficult  to  get  information  laid  against  such  houses,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  country  if  the  Legislature  woidd  take 
the  subject  into  consideration.  Almost  in  every  parish  there  were 
unlicensed  houses.  He  spoke  constantly  about  it,  and  the  answer  he 
received  was, ''  How  are  we  to  alter  itt"  He  suggested  that  something 
of  this  kind  should  be  permitted.  Whenever  substantial  information 
was  received  that  such  practices  were  carried  on  the  police  should 
have  the  power  of  entering  such  house.  He  admitted  that  great  care 
was  necessaiy,  but  the  authority  to  enter  might  be  left  to  the 
magistrates,  who  woMd  not  sanction  such  a  preceding  unless  upon 
substantial  information.  He  hoped  that  Captain  Hood  would  give 
the  subject  consideration. 

Mr.  Stainer  seconded  the  motion^ 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  it  afforded  him  gratification  to  be 
of  service  to  his  neighbours  and  friends.  He  thought  that  the  thanks 
of  the  company  were  due  to  the  ladies  for  attending  in  such  large  num- 
bers. With  regard  to  the  subject  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coles,  it  was  his 
(Captain  Hood's)  bounden  duty,  as  representative  of  the  county,  to 
lend  his  aid  in  carrying  any  measure  introduced  for  the  suppression 
of  this  great  nuisance.  But  there  was  one  suggestion  which  Mr.  Coles 
had  not  offered  to  them.  He  would  give  it :  "  Don't  patronise  them." 
If  unlicensed  houses  were  not  supported  legislative  action  would  not 
be  required. 

Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  the  ladies,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


MODEL  COTTAGES  FOR  FARM  LABOURERS. 

Thebb  have  been  recently  erected  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vernon, 
at  Sudbury,  near  Derby,  several  Model  Cottages  for  &nn  labourers. 
Each  cottage  contains  a  living  room,  three  bedrooms,  entrance  porch, 
BCuUeiy,  pantiy,  fuel  store,  piggery,  privy,  cesspit,  and  ashpit  :  each 
cottage  is  provided  with  a  washing  copper,  sink,  and  fireclay  baking 
oven.  The  living  rooms  are  fitted  with  dwarf  cupboards  each  side  of 
the  fireplace,  wiUi  cottage  ranges,  and  the  bedroom  fireplaces  have 
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small  cottage  stoves.  The  rain-water  from  the  roof  is  conveyed  to 
tanks  for  domestic  use,  having  a  pump  to  each  cottage,  fixed  over 
sink  in  scullery.  The  cottages  have  been  built  with  coral  bricks 
made  on  the  estate,  the  external  walls  being  hollow  for  dryness, 
relieved  with  bands  of  dark  blue  Staffordshire  bricks.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  Staffordshire  blue  and  brindle  tiles,  having  ornamental 
ridge  cresting.  The  entrance  porches  have  projecting  roofe,  with  large 
boards  and  brackets. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  S.  De'Ville,  of  Burton  on 
Trent,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Birch, 
of  16  Beaufort  Buildings,  London,  who  gained  the  Society  of  Arts 
medal  and  premium  for  such  designs. — Builder, 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  done  well 
to  resolve  on  the  publication  of  a  monthly  journal,*  which,  whilst 
recording  tlie  transactions  of  the  Society  from  time  to  time  and  giv- 
ing them  that  wider  notoriety  their  importance  demands,  shall  serve 
generally  to  advocate  the  cultivation  and  display  of  those  more  tender 
and  generous  traits  which  should  characterize  the  dealings  as  well  be- 
tween man  and  man  as  between  man  and  beast. 

The  first  number  of  this  fresh  contribution  to  what  has  been  called 
our  humane  literature  is  before  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  recognise  in 
its  pages  (to  be  wisely  confined  to  sixteen)  subjects  well  grouped, 
earnest  writing,  and  good  illustrations.  The  work  of  that  Society  is 
worthy  of  sympathy  and  aid,  of  more  sympathy  and  aid  than  it  at 
present  enjoys.  It  occupies  much  common  ground  with  ourselves. 
A  close  affinity  subsists  between  us.  And  properly,  if  not  ordinarily, 
those  who  are  heedful  of  the  housing  of  their  horses  and  herds,  and 
the  like,  will  be  further  heedful  of  the  dwellings  tenanted  by  the 
labouring  classes.  Humanity  itself  helps  to  compose  the  animal 
world,  occupies  the  foromost  place  in  that  work,  and  it  alone,  of  all, 
has  a  living  voice  to  tell,  to  beg  the  boon,  and  crave  the  care.  And 
that  voice  speaks  as  certainly  out  of  the  dark  and  crowded  room  as 
beasts,  could  they  break  from  their  dumbness,  might  tell  too  often  of 
practised  cruelties  and  heartless  wrongs. 

Whatever  may  tend  to  foster  philanthropy  and  multiply  the  benefits 
which  benevolence  can  bestow  must  have  the  sympathy  of  this  Society, 
and  the  aid,  at  least  so  far  as  any  published  notice  of  work  done  and 
results  achieved  can  avail  to  afford  such. 


•  •*  The  Animal  World"  price  2j.  Partridge,  Paternoster  Row. 
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MR  PEABODY. 

The  late  Mr.  Peabody  waa  not  only  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  day,  but  one  of  the  comparatively  few  who  consecrate  their  wealth 
to  the  sacred  purpose  of  relieving  suffering  humanity.  The  total 
amount  of  his  bene£a.ctions  in  America  and  England  were  set  down 
some  time  since  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  as  amounting  to 
1,600,000^.,  but  since  then  they  have  increased,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  has  distributed  during  his  lifetime  as  much  as 
2,000,000^.  The  man  who  has  been  enabled  to  do  so  much  was  (ac- 
cording to  Men  of  the  Times)  a  descendant  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of 
a  family  formerly  settled  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  bom  at  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  Feb.  18,  1795.  His  father  was  in  business,  and 
the  son  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  at  Danvers.  In  1812  he  was  in 
partnership  with  his  uncle,  John  Peabody,  at  Georgetown,  and 
manager  of  the  concern,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  active  service  as  a 
volunteer  at  Fort  Warburton.  Having  been  for  some  years  a  success- 
ful merchant  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Biggs,  at  Baltimore,  with  branch 
houses  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  he  came  to  England  in  1837, 
and  established  himself  in  London  as  a  merchant  and  money-broker  in 
1843.  In  this  capacity  his  name  has  been  a  guarantee  for  Inanj  mone- 
tary transactions  on  the  part  of  more  than  one  of  the  United  States;  and 
in  1848  he  largely  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Peabody  supplied  at  his  own  cost  the  arranging  and  garnishing  of  the 
United  States  Department  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  he 
contributed  to  the  expense  of  the  American  expedition  fitted  out  under 
Dr.  Kane  to  explore  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  1852.  He  founded  at  Danvers,  U.S.,  at  the  cost  of  25,000/.,  an 
institute  which  bears  his  name ;  and  has  given  upwards  of  100,000/. 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  Maryland.  On  retiring  from  business  with  a 
large  fortune  in  1862,  he,  in  a  letter  dated  March  12,  presented  the 
city  of  London  with  the  munificent  sum  of  150,000/.,  to  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  working  classes  by  the  erection  of  com- 
fortable and  convenient  lodging-houses,  and  gave  for  the  same  purpose 
an  additional  100,000/.  in  February  1866.  The  first  block  of  build- 
ings in  Spitalfields,  known  as  the  Peabody  Dwellings,  was  opened  in 
1864.  He  presented  to  Harvard  University  150,000  dollars  to  esta- 
blish a  museum  and  professorship  of  American  archseology  and 
ethnology,  in  October  1866  \  and  the  United  States  Congress  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  gifts  to  the  people  in  March  1867. 

The  Tim^  memoir  recapitulates  the  successive  acts  of  munificent 
liberality  by  which  Mr.  Peabody  may  be  truly  said  to  have  "  left  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time."  The  deed  by  which  his  name  will  be 
longest  remembered  in  this,  his  late  adopted  country,  is  his  noble  gift 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the  poorer  classes  of  our  great  metropolis, 
which  we  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  mention  in  these  colimins, 
and  which  has  already  borne  fruits  by  the  erection  of  homes  for  the 
working  classes  in  various  parts  of  London.  This  act  of  ''  princely 
munificence/'  as  it  was  styled  by  Her  Majesty  in  an  autograph  letter 
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which  ahe  addressed  to  Mr.  Peabodj,  was  one  on  which,  at  the  time 
that  it  was  made  public,  we  commented  as  ''  Wholly  without  parallel  ;*' 
and  now  that  more  than  two  years  have  passed  by,  we  can  heartily 
endorse  Her  Majesty^s  happy  expression,  by  remarking  that  it  is  an 
act  "which  will  ever  carry  its  best  reward  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  so  laigely  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  can  so 
little  help  themselves  as  the  poor  of  London.''  All  sorts  of  honours 
were  offered  to  Mr.  Peabody  in  recognition  of  his  generosity ;  among 
others,  that  of  "  either  a  baronetcy  or  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath ''  by  the  Queen  herself;  but  he  declined  them  one  and  all, 
wisely  contenting  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  would  be  best 
remembered  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  plain  George  Peabody. — 
Becard. 


WORKING  MEN'S  CLTJBS. 


We  have  received  a  packet  of  the  publications  of  the  Working  Men's 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  which  aims  at  being  the  centre  and  means 
of  communication  between  these  clubs  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
We  observe  from  the  Seventh  Report,  dated  June  1869,  that  355 
working  men's  dubs,  with  about  60,350  members,  were  at  that  time 
known  to  exist,  and  of  these,  128  were  in  imion.  Five  new  clubs  had 
been  established,  and  three  had  been  closed  during  the  year.  A  more 
condensed  summary  of  the  operations  states  that  36  Public  Meetings 
have  been  held ;  8  teachers  and  38  lecturers  have  been  obtained  for 
London  clubs ;  8  excursions,  principally  with  a  scientific  or  an  anti- 
quarian object,  have  been  organized  ;  15  conferences  of  working  men 
on  social  and  trade  questions  have  been  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union ;  70  Institutions  have  been 
supplied  quarterly  with  books,  and  8000  books  have  been  sent  out 
from  the  circulating  hbraiy,  being  an  increase  in  the  year  of  27  clubs 
supplied  with  books,  and  8240  volumes  sent  out ;  a  scheme  has  been 
set  on  foot  for  encouraging  members  of  clubs  to  write  analyses  of 
certain  specified  works ;  donations  of  books  and  small  loans  to  clubs 
have  been  made ;  and,  lastly,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Union  for 
these  purposes  has  been  376/.  12<.  3<L  Prospectively,  the  Union 
has  a  somewhat  enlarged  programme,  one  point  specially  in  view  being 
the  extension  of  the  circulating  hbraiy  feature.  The  excursions  to 
places  of  scientific  or  antiquarian  interest,  are  another  interesting 
feature  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  following  sentence  in  the  concluding 
appeal  of  the  Report  points  out  how  useful  service  may  be  rendered 
in  this  department, — service,  let  us  add,  all  the  more  valuable  when 
a  Christian  element  mingles  with  the  work : — 

"  It  is  one  especially  in  which  service  may  do  more — such  service  as 
men  of  education,  culture,  and  leisure  may  render  to  those  brethren 
who  have  none  of  those  great  advantages — a  service  which  '  is  twice 
blessed  :  it  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.'     The  very 
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essence  of  the  work  of  this  Society  ia,  that  oo«operation  for  the  trae 
moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  masses  which  can  never  be  bought 
with  money,  hut  can  only  be  obtained  by  moral  agency — the  agency 
which  b  comprehended  in  the  words,  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thjrself.'  If  there  is  one  thing  more  necessazy  than  another  to 
make  this  work  of  ours  bear  fruit,  it  is,  that  at  every  one  of  these  355 
clubs  men  of  education  should  give  time  and  labour  for  the  benefit  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-men." 


Svh9cnptum$  and  Donatwrufrom  thelst  of  October  to  ike 
3Ut  of  December,  1869. 

The  ■uma  to  which  (D)  to  prefixed  are  Donations ;  all  others  aze  Annoal  Subaeriptiona. 


Aldridge,  Rot.  R.  . 
Arbathnot,  6.  Ebo. 
Cobbam,  ReT.  J.  B. 
CoWill,  Lieat.-Gol. 
Crocker,  the  late  Mrs. 
Deverell,  J.  £^.    . 
Dimsdale,  R.  Esq.,  M.P. 
D'Oyly,  Miss 
Ersns  J.  Esq. 
FfariDgton  Miss    • 
Hammond,  W.  H.  Esq. 
Hibbert,  J.  N.  Esq. 
Hills,  Mrs.    . 


(D.) 


Low,  Robert,  Esq. 
Molyneux,  J.M.  Esq. 
Payne,  J.  R.  Esq. 
Peake,  T.  Esq.       . 
Perfect,  R  Esq.     . 
Pitman,  F.  Esq.    . 
Powys-Keck,  U.  L.  Esq 
Price,  Mrs.    . 
button,  M.  H.  Esq.      . 
Wason,  Rer.  J.     . 
Watberston,  E.J.  Esq. 
Wilson,  B.  Esq.     . 


£. 
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NOTICE. 

All  such  articles  as  may  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  Tmproveroent 
of  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived with  the  view  of  their  bemg  inserted  in  this  Magazine, 
either  from  Subscribers,  or  from  any  other  Friends,  who  may 
desire,  in  this  manner,  to  assist  in  helping  forward  so  important 
an  object 

All  cheques  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Society  must  be  crossed 
with  the  names  of  their  Bankers,  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon, 
and  Co. ;  and  Post-ofBce  Orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  Payne. 

It  is  requested  that  all  communications  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  OflBce  of  the  Society,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles  Payne,  Secretary. 

Printed  by  William  M.  Watts,  at  hU  Office,  80,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  in  tlie  Parisk 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  in  tbe  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Chaklbs 
Fatxi,  at  No.  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  in  the  same  County,  where  all  communi- 
cations are  to  be  addressed.— Sold  by  Seeley,  Fleet-street ;  Nisbet  and  Co.» 
Bemers-street ;  and  J.  W.  Parker.  Strand,  Londoa.--^afitMiry  1870. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

The   General   Committee  met    on  Wednesday,    the    2nd    of 
February. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen;  Robert  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  The  Rev.  Canon  Conway; 
George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  Emilius  Bayley  ;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure ;  James  Newton  Goren, 
Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  the  lasfc  Committee  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Chairman  having  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  Society's  Charter  of  Incorporation,  which  requires  them  to 
appoint  a  "  nt  person"  to  fill  the  office  of  Treasurer,  now  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Leven 
and  Melvflle,  it  was  moved  by  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq., 
seconded    by    Robert    Dimsdale,   Esq.,   M.P.,    and    resolved; 
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That  John  Deacon,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Williams, 
Deacon  and  Co.,  the  Society's  Bankers,  be  requested  to  accept 
the  appointment  of  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  enclose  to  Mr.  Deacon  a  copy 
of  the  Resolution  as  above. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  visit  to  the  Streatham  Street  and 
George  Street  Houses,  from  the  Count  de  Damas  Hautefort, 
President  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes,  lately  instituted  in  Paris. 

Also  a  visit  from  William  Cameron,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow. 

Both  gentlemen  had  been  presented  with  the  Society's  publi- 
cations. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Camden  Piercy,  of  Birming- 
ham, enclosing  a  diagram  of  the  alterations  effected  in  the 
buildings  shortly  to  be  opened  as  a  Model  Lodging  House  for 
50  Single  Men  in  that  town. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  hiBld  the  same  day. 

The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  March. 

Present:— The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K,G,,  in  the  Chair; 
John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  (joren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  2nd  February  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  John  Deacon,  Esq. : 

Mabledon  Tonbridge, 

6th  February^  \%10. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  3rd  inst,  I  beg  to  express 
my  readiness  to  undertake  the  office  of  Treasurer  to  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  according 
to  the  Committee's  request. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

{Signed)        JOHN  DEACON. 
The  Seeretaiy,  &c. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 
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The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  War- 
mington,  of  Danehill  Parsonage,  Uckfield,  dated  4th  February, 
asking  for  a  free  grant  of  the  Society's  publications  for  the  use 
of  a  Parochial  and  Lending  Library. 

Also  for  advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  supplementing  laboiu* 
in  a  poor  and  comparatively  populous  neighbourhood. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  books,  Ac.,  had  been  despatched  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Warmington's  application,  and  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Committee  in  such  cases. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents: 
Edward  Dalton,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Dunkirk  Manor  House,  Glou- 
cestershire ;  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Vernon  Harcourt,  NewselFs  Park, 
Royston;  F.  M.  Nicholls,  Esq.,  Lawford  Hall,  Mamiingtree; 
Lady  Bowater  Lamer,  Wheathampstead ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  G. 
Stuart,  Cottesmore  Rectory,  Oaknam;  Rev.  Haldane  Stewart, 
Brightwell  Rectonr,  Wallingford ;  Rev.  Joseph  Nodder,  Marsh 
Ghreen,  Chesterfield ;  William  Cameron,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : 

Sireatham^streetj  Bloomshury. — The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

Porlpool'lane. — The  Dwellings  for  20  Families  are  all 
tenanted;  and  of  the  64  rooms  for  single  women,  3  only 
are  at  present  empty. 

At  the  Public  kVeuhhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4990. 

JVild-court,  Drury-lane, — These  dwellings  for  108  Families 
have  at  ptesent  2  rooms  untenanted. 

TyndalPs'^ildingSy  Gray  z^Inti'-road, — Of  the  87  rooms  in 
this  court  69  are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-house  for  40  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
32  nightly  inmates. 

Clark^S'buildingSy  St.  Giles-in'the-Fields. — These  Dwellings 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  only  one  room  empty. 
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George-street    Lodging-house    for     104    Single    Men. — The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  90. 

Hatton-garden    HousSy    for    54  Single   Men, — ^The   average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  50. 

Charles-street,  Drury-laney  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  80. 

The  Sanitary  Report  of  all  the  Houses  is  generally  satis- 
factory. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

(From  the  Food  Journal.) 

In  the  first  number  of  a  journal  devoted  to  sanitary  questions, 
and  addressed  to  general  readers,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
explain  shortly  what  is  meant  by  the  Public  Health.  Sanitarians  have 
been  endeavouring  since  the  commencement  of  the  century  to  urge 
it  upon  the  attention  of  private  individuals,  municipal  bodies,  and 
on  one  government  after  another,  with  but  partial  success.  The 
cholera  epidemic  in  1848  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  and  more  was  effected  by  panic  in  a  year  than  by  close 
reasoning  in  ten.  A  Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  a  general  Board 
of  Healih  established,  with  a  medical  officer  of  health  as  its  official 
adviser  in  sanitary  matters. 

Measures  of  a  more  partial  nature,  such  as  the  Factory  Acts  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  Lord  Ashley,  the  Lodging  House  Acts,  and 
others,  were  carried  from  time  to  tune  by  the  exertions  of  philan- 
thropists, and  relieved  some  portions  of  suffering  humaniiy.  By 
the  Public  Health  Act  of  1858,  the  Board  of  Health  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  powers  previously  vested  in  them  passed  over  to  the 
Privy  Council,  which  thenceforward  became  the  accredited  protector 
and  adviser  iu  all  matters  connected  with  the  Public  Health.  But 
in  spite  of  these  and  numerous  other  Acts,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
our  legislation  on  sanitary  matters  has  been  fragmentary  and 
spasmodic ;  that,  from  fear  of  centralisation  and  other  causes  which 
cannot  now  be  discussed,  it  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  our  very  complicated  system  of  municipal  and  parochial 
administration. 

A  Eoyal  Commission  is  now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  anomaJies 
of  our  sanitary  code.  The  British  Medical  and  the  Socif^  Science 
Associations  have  united  in  urging  the  necessity  for  further  mea- 
sures in  relation  to  public  health ;  the  subject  is  often  discussed  in 
the  press,  and  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  current  literature  of  the 
day.  What  then  is  its  scope  and  meaning  ?  Man's  health,  as  an 
individual,  has  been  well  defined  as  "  tiie  greatest  energy  of  eadi  part 
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compatible  with  the  energy  of  the  whole,"  and  this  state  is  con- 
tinued only  by  obedience  to  certain  conditions.  The  relations  of 
the  human  body  to  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  to  heat  and  cold,,  to 
the  food  it  absorbs,  to  the  poisons  in  or  around  it,  must  be  observed, 
or  ill-health  is  the  result.  Instinct  and  experience  have  done  much 
towards  framing  a  code  of  personal  hygiene :  they  have  taught  the 
savage  to  protect  himseK  from  cold,  to  select  the  nutritious  &om 
the  poisonous  fruit ;  but  as  social  life  becomes  developed,  instinct 
and  experience  prove  all  but  powerless  in  the  absence  of  a  farther 
knowledge  of  nature's  laws.  If  a  man  builds  a  house,  he  is  at  once 
involved  in  the  difficult  problems  of  ventilation,  heating,  and 
drainage;  as  food  becomes  more  plentiful  and  varied,  questions' 
arise  as  to  the  wholesome  and  the  unwholesome;  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury  come  new  wants,  fresh  complications,  and 
diseases  tmknown  in  the  primitive  state.  When  man  becomes 
a  member  of  a  community ;  when  the  increase  of  popidation,  the 
exigencies  of  trade  and  otiier  causes  lead  to  the  formation  of 
villages  and  towns ;  when  densely  packed  masses  of  human  beings 
have  bartered  their  birthright  of  pure  air  and  the  crystal  spring  for 
the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  court  and  water  drawn  from  a  filthy 
well ;  when  the  mine  and  the  workshop  and  the  giant  manufactory 
are  peopled  with  living  beings,  and  ships  are  sailing  every  sea, 
problems  arise  which  are  imknown  to  the  individual  or  the 
family — ^problems  which  are  amongst  the  most  difficult,  as  they 
are  amongst  the  most  important,  which  can  fall  to  man  to 
consider. 

The  health  of  a  citv  or  of  a  people  may  in  some  sort  be  compared 
to  that  of  an  individual  or  of  a  family,  and  the  health  officer  of  the 
one  may  be  held  to  represent  the  ordinary  medical  adviser  of  the 
other.  The  duties  of  the  health  officer,  however,  are  higher  and 
more  responsible ;  his  province  lies  with  the  prevention  as  well  as 
the  cure  of  disease ;  it  wiU  be  his  care  that  each  unit  in  the  great 
army  under  his  charge  may  have  at  least  a  chance  in  the  .battie  of 
life.  He  fulfils  at  once  the  twofold  function  of  official  adviser  and 
medical  referee  in  matters  of  public  health,  and  his  study  will  be 
those  complex  conditions  on  which  the  health  of  a  commimity  is 
found  to  depend — ^the  great  laws,  in  short,  of  sanitary  science  and 
public  hygiene. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  the  following  pages  to  pass  in  review, 
as  far  as  space  will  allow,  the  various  conditions,  social  as  well  as 
physical,  of  a  people's  health  ;  and  to  point  out  the  great  questions 
m  connection  with  each,  which  are  even  now  awaiting  solution :  and, 
first,  of  climate  under  its  double  aspect  of  meteorology  and  medical 
topography. 

Climate. — Every  portion  of  the  globe  possesses  certain  physical 
conditions,  such  as  configuration  of  country,  geological  structui*e, 
altitude  or  depression,  vegetation,  sea  or  river,  which,  acting  on  and 
modifying  the  imponderable  forces  of  nature,  give  rise  to  what  wc 
term  climate.     The  moisture  in  the  air,  the  prevaling  winds,  tho 
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amount  of  sunshine  or  of  rain,  of  heat  and  cold,  are  influenced  and 
controlled  by  the  natural  features  and  geologic  structure  of  the  soiL 
What  may  be  the  action  of  these  agents,  apiurt  from  other  conditionB, 
on  health,  what  part  they  take  in  the  peculiarities  of  constitution 
and  of  race,  is  not  so  easily  defined.  "  Man,"  says  M.  Boudin, ''  is 
in  more  respects  than  one  the  mere  expression  of  the  soil  on  which 
he  liyes,"  and  this  extreme  estimate  of  the  moulding  force  of 
external  nature  has  been  ably  advocated  in  one  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
most  engaging  chapters;  but,  without  attempting  to  assign  any 
precise  value  to  this  or  that  modifying  force,  tiie  real  influence  of 
climate  on  the  health  and  development  of  man  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  wise  physician  pictured  by  Hippocrates  is  *'  he  who  has  a  due 
regard  for  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  changes  which  they  are 
observed  to  produce,  to  the  states  of  the  wind  peculiar  to  each 
country,  and  to  the  quality  of  its  waters ;  who  marks  carefully  the 
locality  of  towns  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  whether  they 
are  low  or  high,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry," — and  the  advice  of  the 
great  sanitarian  was  the  result  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  nature's 
laws. 

No  estimate  of  a  people's  health  can  be  complete  which  ignores 
the  atmosphcne  and  telluric  conditions  under  which  they  live,  yet 
how  few  and  fragmentary,  even  in  England,  are  the  records  from 
which  any  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  A  medico-meteoro- 
logical map  of  the  country  is  an  impossibility  at  the  present  time, 
and  BO  little  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  combined  effect  of  any 
given  climatic  conditions,  that  the  vegetation,  in  the  absence  oi 
personal  experience,  will  be  found  a  more  trustworthy  guide  to  the 
character  of  a  climate  than  any  data  obtained  from  instrumental  or 
artificial  sources. 

The  medical  man  is  constantly  reminded  of  the  influence  of 
weather  in  the  persons  of  his  patients,  those  accurate  ''body- 
ometers,"  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  used  to  call  them,  yet  he  is  unable 
to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  the  effect  is  due  to  reduced 
barometric  pressure,  excess  of  osBone,  preponderance  of  positive  or 
negative  electricity,  increased  or  diminished  humidity.  The 
epidemic  condition  of  seasons  is  a  fact  even  now  but  ill  understood, 
and  the  terms  relaxing  and  bracing,  loosely  used  to  denote  the 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air,  are  probably  the  expression  of 
more  factors  than  one.  It  is  only  by  accurate  local  observation, 
spread  over  long  periods,  that  the  relations  of  climatic  changes  to 
disease  can  be  Mly  ascertained.  Mr.  Symons  has  shown  what  may 
be  done  for  one  special  branch  (the  rainfall)  bv  untiring  zeal  and 
devotion;  and  a  nucleus  for  more  extended  observation  exists  in 
the  meteorological  tables  from  fourteen  large  towns,  furnished 
weekly  by  Mr.  Glaisher  to  the  Begistrar-General,  in  the  reports  from 
distant  stations  recorded  daily  in  the  2Vme»,  and  in  the  weekly 
publication  of  returns  from  twelve  scattered  localities,  in  the  pages 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal. 

AiB. — Intimately  connects  with  climate  is  the  air  we  breathe* 
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Fresli  air  is  a  necessitj  of  life,  a  first  condition  of  health ;  but  town 
air  is  no  longer  the  pniifyuigy  life-giving  body  which  is  met  with  on 
the  down  or  &e  mountain  top.  Its  ozone  is  exhausted,  it  is  laden  with 
poisons  from  multitudinous  chimneys,  and  a  dense  crowd  of  organic 
impurities  are  revealed  by  the  microscope  or  the  transient  sunbeam. 
In  the  courts  and  alleys  it  does  not  improve ;  it  is  worse  still  in  the 
workshop  or  the  crowded  garret,  where  ventilation  is  ignored  and 
the  laws  of  cubic  space  unknown. 

The  recent  revelations  in  a  metropolitan  workhouse  will  be  fresh 
in  the  memory,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  the  reckless 
disregard  which  exists,  even  in  public  buildings,  of  ventilation  and 
the  most  ordinary  laws  of  health.  Legislation  has  done  little, 
private  benevolence  and  teaching  much,  towards  a  mitigation  of  the 
evils  under  consideration. 

Open  parks  have  been  provided  as  lungs  for  our  great  manufac- 
turing centres,  dense  neighbourhoods  have  been  opened  up,  and 
well-constructed  buildings  erected  for  the  labouring  poor;  but  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  so  long  as  back-to-back  houses  and  ill- 
paved  courts  exist  in  our  provincial  towns,  and  unsanitary  work- 
shops are  allowed  to  sow  the  seeds  of  phthisis,  which  b^  fruit 
eventually  in  an  exaggerated  death-rate  and  a  progressive  degenera- 
tion of  race. 

Wateb. — Next  in  importance  to  air,  and  equally  with  it  a  neces- 
sity of  life  and  a  condition  of  health,  is  water.  "  Speaking  of  con- 
siderable populations,"  remarks  Dr.  Ghdrdner,  "we  may  say  in 
general  terms  that  civilization,  virtue,  religion,  the  control  of  the 
passions,  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  emotions,  all  things  that  are 
miplied  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  become  practically  unat- 
tainable wherever  we  cannot  atbain  to  pure  air  and  pure  water." 
They  are  man's  right,  and  no  change  of  place  should  make  them 
inaccessible.  Not  only  a  wholesome  supply  for  drinking,  but  baths 
and  wash-houses  should  in  every  town  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  poor.  Dirt>  and  disease  are  inseparable,  and  it  should  be  a 
lasting  disgrace  to  the  community  that  renders  both  inevitable  by  a 
water  supply  which  is  either  impure  or  insufficient  for  the  wants  of 
thepopumtion. 

The  source  of  water  supply  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous 
problem  which  a  town's  population  can  have  to  solve,  and  it  has 
acquired  still  greater  importance  from  recent  investigations  respect- 
ing the  n>read  of  disease ;  yet  not  only  the  source,  but  the  quantity, 
distribution,  and  even  quality  of  the  water,  are  not  unfrequently  m 
the  hands  of  those  whose  interests  are  not  those  of  the  consumers. 
A  trading  monojwly  under  our  present  law  may  decimate  by  cholera 
and  diarrhoea,  may  degrade  in  filth  and  depravity,  the  poor  of  a 
town,  which  in  cruel  mockery  thev  are  said  to  serve.  On  the  subject 
of  purity  much  difference  of  opinion  still  unhappily  exists.  What 
amount  of  impurity,  what  amount  of  animal  pollution,  if  anj,  can  be 
consumed  with  safety  ?  Does  filtration,  does  exposure  to  air  in  the 
river's  course,  convert  a  Bcwagc-laden  water  into  a  wholesome  drink? 
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are  questdona  Btill  seething  in  the  crucibles  of  riTal  chemists, — 
questions  which  it  may  yet  be  that  the  physiologist  will  be  called 
upon  to  decide.  Low  levels  will  receive  the  drainage  from  higher 
parts  and  of  streets  as  well.  Sewers  will  leak  or  get  blodced,  old 
cesspools  are  never  in  repair,  yet  pumps  are  still  used,  with  approval 
from  the  higher  powers,  in  the  densest  quarters  of  our  towns,  and^ 
as  might  be  expected,  are  the  fruitful  source  of  typhoid  and  choleraic 


Sewage. — "  Is  industry  free  to  tumble  out  whatever  horror  of 
refuse  it  may  have  arrived  at  into  the  nearest  crystal  brook,  regard- 
less of  gods  and  men,  and  little  fishes ;  is  free  industry  free  to  con- 
vert all  our  rivers  into  Acherontic  sewers ;  England  generally  into  a 
roaring  sooty  smith's  forge  P'*  exclaims  a  well  known  modem  writer, 
and  with  reason;  but  an  indignant  protest  is  one  thing,  and  a 
practical  remedy  for  the  evils  dedaimed  against  another.  "  It  is 
ours  to  use  air  and  water,"  says  Dr.  Gairdner,  **  and  then  to  pass 
them  on ;  but  woe  to  the  man  or  the  community  that  detains  or  im- 
prisons these,  his  servants  of  the  hour,  in  their  further  execution  of 
God's  endless  work."  The  danger  is  now  too  well  known  to  be  com- 
mented  upon,  and  it  is  not  going  too  fieur  to  say  that  for  England 
the  disposal  of  sewage  is  the  sanitary  question  of  the  day.  £iver 
pollution  has  assumed  such  gigantic  proportions  that  the  country 
has  demanded,  as  with  one  voice,  that  it  shall  cease ;  yet  the  diffi- 
culties— sanitary,  engineering  and  agricultural — ^in  the  wav  of  change 
are  appalling ;  so  great  indeed  that  they  have  led  thinking  men  to 
go  back  once  more  to  the  first  rudiments  of  sanitary  science,  there, 
haply,  to  find  wisdom  and  the  right  way.  Towns  are  pledged  by 
the  expenditure  of  thousands  to  drains  and  sewers,  with  all  the  evik 
attendant  on  the  water  carriage  system ;  and  much  opposition  might 
natxirally  be  expected  to  any  plan  which  was  in  any  degree  to  super- 
sede its  use.  No  single  svstem,  however,  can  be  expected  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  outfall,  the  soil,  and  the  topographical  as  well  as 
social  conditions  of  each  several  centre  of  population. 

Irrigation,  tanks  for  deodorisation  and  the  manufacture  of  manure, 
the  Milan  cesspool  system,  the  separation  of  rain  water  from  sewage 
(Merunee)f  and  other  plans — all  have  their  enthusiastic  advocates,  and 
some  are  justified  by  undeniable  success ;  but  the  proposal  of  the 
Eev.  H.  Moule  to  arrest  and  deodorise  at  once  the  source  of  all  the 
difficulty  by  means  of  dry  earth,  whilst  the  storm  and  the  drain 
waters  are  told  off  to  replenish  the  earth  and  the  rivers,  appears  at 
once  so  simple,  and  has  already  by  its  signal  successes — often  imder 
trying  circumstances — ^in  India  and  in  England,  gained  converts  so 
man^  and  so  influential,  that  it  deserves,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
•obtam,  the  greatest  consideration  in  any  solution  of  the  problem  now 
before  the  coimtry. 

Dbainage. — ^Drainage,  though  closely  allied  to  sewage,  has  its 
very  distinct  purposes  in  the  economy  of  health ;  and  though  the 
latter  may  be  the  most  pressing,  the  former  is  equally  important  in 
the  removal  of  unsanitary  conditions.    AVhole  tracts  of  country, 
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onoe  depopulated  bj  malaria,  are  now  fireed  from  this  pest  by 
proper  dniinage  and  cultivation.  The  recent  inyestigations  of 
Dr.  George  Buchanan*  are  conclusive  as  to  the  effect  which 
drainage,  wherever  carried  out,  has  had  in  diminishing  the  mortality 
from  phthisis ;  and  they  not  unnaturally  connect  themselves  with 
the  theories  propounded  by  Professor  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  as  to 
the  influence  of  subsoil  water  (Grund-Wasser),  in  its  ebb  and  flow, 
on  the  occurrence  and  course  of  epidemic  disease, — theories  which 
are  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  which  no  officer  in  charge  of  public 
health  could  now  venture  to  ignore  or  neglect.  Yet  the  broad  acres 
of  the  upper  Thames  valley  and  other  parts  of  England  are  still  kept 
soaked  and  flooded  for  months  in  every  year  by  an  insufficient  or 
obstructed  outfall ;  and  the  drainage  of  towns  is  to  this  day  neglected 
or  imperfectly  carried  out. 

The  drainage  of  a  town,  however,  may  be  complete,  and  yet,  if  the 
house  drains  are  untrapped  or  out  of  repair,  the  results  are  no  less 
disastrous. 

Indeed  the  more  perfect  and  the  more  impervious  are  the  sewers, 
the  greater  the  danger  from  the  admission  of  typhoid  and  other 
poisons  to  our  dwellm^s  through  every  unguarded  avenue  in  the 
drains  which  commumcate  with  them.  The  facts  bearing  on  this 
subject  are  innumerable,  and  a  small  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  of 
Croydon,  called  "  Huits  on  House  Drainage,"  may  be  mentioned  aa 
giving  in  the  smallest  compass  such  information  on  the  subject  as 
ever^  householder  should  possess  and  ponder,  if  he  values  the  health 
of  his  family  and  those  imder  his  roof. 

Nuisances. — ^^Honeete  vivere,  aUerwm  non  Icedere  8uum  euique 
iribuere,**  are,  according  to  Justinian,  the  foundations  of  all  law. 
They  are  the  principles  for  which  all  Englishmen  contend  under  the 
simpler  and  more  comprehensive  term  of  "fair  play."  Yet  how 
frequently  are  they  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the 
sterner  battle  for  life  among  our  poorer  populations.  Numerous 
Nuisance  Bemoval  Acts  have  been  passed,  first  in  1845,  under 
apprehension  of  an  approaching  epidemic  of  cholera,  again  in  1848 
and  1849,  the  whole  being  consolidated  in  1855,  and  yet  the  defini- 
tion of  a  nuisance  seems  as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  stench  from  a  tallow  factory  or  other  offensive  trade  may 
pervade  whole  districts  of  a  town  and  sicken  all  within  its  reach. 
Pigsties  may  exist  in  back  courts  and  alleys,  may  poison  wells  with 
impunity,  and  be  the  bane  of  a  whole  neighboumood.  Slaughter 
houses  may  remain  in  the  very  centre  of  the  cleanest  (?)  towns, 
unnoticed,  perhaps,  but  none  tiie  less  dangerous ;  and  yet  if  no 
actual  case  of  acute  disease  can  be  attributed  to  them,  if  not  offen- 
sive to  the  eyes  or  nose  of  the  inspector  (appointed  most  frequently 
without  other  qualification  than  that  of  being  right  in  politics),  they 
are  no  nuisance  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  may  continue  unchecked 
in  their  silent  work  of  sapping  at  their  very  foundations  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  people. 

•  Report  of  Medical  Officer,  Privy  Council,  for  1867. 
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OvEB-cEOWDiNa. — ^Therc  is  perhaps  no  more  fertile  source  of 
niiisanoes,  dirt,  foul  water,  and  all  the  insanitary  conditions  whidi 
lead  to  disease,  than  over-crowding,  in  its  double  aspect  of  over- 
stocked houses  and  density  of  population  on  limited  areas  of  ground. 
Dr.  Hunter's  able  Beports  to  me  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council* 
have  proved  that  the  evils  of  over-crowding  in  houses  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  towns,  courts  and  alleys  ;  they  have  shown  that 
the  shameful  disregard  of  decency,  the  utter  banishment  of  privacy, 
with  results  too  hideous  to  relate,t  are  to  be  found  in  country 
villages,  where  all  around  speaks  but  of  purity  and  comfort  and 
peace;  that  the  deathrates  of  hamlets  and  rural  districts  are 
increased  by  the  growing  tendency  in  many  parts  of  England  to 
banish  the  agricultural  labourer  from  the  land  he  tills  by  day,  to 
the  neighbouring  village  for  his  home  and  his  rest  by  night. 

That  mortality  increases  directly  as  the  density  of  population,  is 
now  well  nigh  an  axiom  in  sanitary  science ;  it  is  as  true  of  town 
areas  as  of  the  single  homestead.  "The  prevalence  of  fever 
(typhus),'*  says  Dr.  Duncan,  in  one  of  his  valuable  reports  on  the 
hesJth  of  Liverpool, ''  bears  a  general  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  courts,  the  state  of  the  sewerage,  and  the  derunty  of  the  popula- 
tion." 

The  great  movements  of  population,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Bridges,^ 
in  one  of  the  most  philosophical  essays  ever  written  on  public 
health,  and  still  more  fiilly  by  Dr.  Morgan,  §  is  from  the  rural 
districts  inwards  on  the  great  centres  of  industiy.  During  the  ten 
years  intervening  between  the  census  of  1851  and  that  of  1861,  the 
country  districts  added  but  3*9  per  cent,  to  their  population,  whilst 
the  addition  to  the  great  cities  was  17  per  cent.  In  1811  the 
metropolis  alone  contained  a  population  exceeding  100,000 ;  there 
were  twelve  towns  with  that  number  in  1861,  and  they  contained  a 
quarter  of  the  people  of  England.  The  rural  populations,  therefore, 
which  represent  the  reserve  stock  of  health  and  strength  in  the 
country,  are  being  slowly  but  surely  drained  to  supply  tiie  reckless 
wear  and  tear  of  our  great  cities ;  whilst  the  consequences  are  too 
apparent  in  the  increase  of  intemperance,  the  growth  of  immorality, 
the  gradual  loss  of  stamina  among  the  poor,  and  an  excessive 
mortelity. 

E.  T.  WiLsoK,  M.B. 

*  Seventh  and  Eighth  ReportB  of  Medical  Officer  of  Privy  Council,  for  1864-65. 

t  Dr.  Letheby,  in  one  of  his  Reports  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for 
London,  mentions  as  the  result  of  actual  inspection,  "  That  1989  rooms,  ill-drained 
and  ill-ventilated,  contained  no  less  than  5791  inmates,  belonging  to  1576  separate 
families." 

X  *'  The  Influence  of  Civilisation  on  Health,"  by  J.  H.  Bridges,  M.D.,  Fortnighify 
Review,  August  Ist,  1869. 

§  "  The  Danger  of  Deterioration  of  Race  from  the  too  Rapid  Increase  of  Great 
Cities,"  by  T.  E.  Morgan,  M.D.    Pamphlet,  Longmans,  1866. 
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PLAN  FOE  THE  TEMPOEAEY  EMPLOYMENT  OF  OPERA- 
TIVES AND  WORKMEN  IN  CASUAL  DISTRESS  • 

BY  B.   ABTHXTB  ABNOLD, 

Late  Government  Inspector  of  Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts)  Act,  1863  ; 
Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Cotton  Famine,"  ^c.  ^.  jr. 

The  indigent  poor,  for  whom  the  legal  machinery  of  relief  exists,  do 
not,  in  ordinary  times,  comprise  many  of  the  working  class,  in  which 
I  include  those  regularly  attached  to  any  trade  or  manufacture, 
with  some  special  instruction  in  its  operations.  But  the  vast  capital, 
which,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  applied  to  productive  industry, 
will  sometimes  overreach  the  demand  for  the  products  of  a  particular 
branch  of  this  manifold  labour,  and  so  occasionally  necessitate  the 
partial  or  complete  suspension  of  that  employment,  causing  a  large 
number  of  the  workpeople  to  become  dependent  upon  legal  or  chari- 
table relief  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

A  partial  cessation  of  demand  in  any  trade  may  be  caused  by  an 
outbreak  of  war  in  which  our  country  is  neutral ;  an  occurrence 
which  no  human  prescience  can  foretell,  and  in  any  one  of  our  great 
towns  such  an  event  may  cause  a  thousand  able-bodied  men  to  be 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  ordinaiy  employment.  In  such  a  case,  it 
is  obviously  the  interest  of  all  to  keep  the  men  upon  the  place  of 
their  labour,  ready  to  resume  their  productive  industry. 

Their  strength  and  skill  form  a  valuable  portion  of  the  capital 
of  the  country.  If  they  are  forced  to  migrate  to  other  localities,  and 
pressed  by  hunger  to  &id  employment  in  less  valuable  industry  than 
that  to  which  they  have  educated  themselves,  there  is  to  them  an 
individual  loss,  and  there  is  a  national  loss  also,  for  the  skill  of  a 
working  man  is  his  capital  and  a  part  of  the  national  capital,  just  as 
much  as  any  sum  of  money  which  his  employer  has  lodged  at  his 
bankers'.  If  the  man  degrades  his  skill  or  loses  it  through  long- 
continued  rough  labour,  so  that  he  never  resumes  his  customary 
work,  an  ignorant  waste  has  been  committed  which  it  is  our  present 
purpose  to  avoid,  by  suggesting  the  means  of  providing  local  labour 
to  1^  undertaken  during  and  only  so  long  as  the  stoppage  of  pro- 
duction in  anv  trade  shall  continue. 

I  am  of  opmion  that  we  shall  never  see  that  improvement  in  the 
position  of  uie  working  classes,  which  is  the  most  urgent  demand  of 
our  time,  till  labour  is  placed  by  its  own  efforts,  or  those  of  its 
enlightened  friends,  in  such  a  position  at  home  as  to  counteract  the 
charms  of  emigration ;  for  emigration,  whether  patronised  or 
voluntary,  is  national  blood-letting  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  and 
dangerous  character.  I  have  observed  that  "  assisted"  emigration, 
which  supplements  a  working  man's  savings  with  a  grants  deprives 

*  Essay  for  which  the  Prize  of  25/.  offered  hy  W.  R.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  through  the 
Gonncil  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  was 
awarded. 
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the  country  of  the  yeiy  flower  of  the  operative  class,  and  takes  from 
that  dass  those  bright  examples  of  thnfb  and  prudence — of  carefdl 
management  and  good  household  economy — whose  presence  in  this 
country  confers  far  wider  benefits  upon  humanity  than  any  to  be 
gained  by  their  expatriation. 

Yolimtary  emigration,  which  it  should  be  our  aim  to  coimteract, 
by  eleyating  and  improving  the  life  of  labour  at  home,  is  letting  out 
the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  and  leaving  behind  that  which  is  less 
vital  and  healthy.  I  will  venture  to  draw  an  example  from  that 
part  of  the  United  £[ingdom  where  emigration  has  been  most  gene- 
ral, comparing  the  two  Census  years  1851  and  1861 ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  how — ^by  the  deportation  of  the  able-bodied  only — ^the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  and  dimib,  of  blind,  of  insane,  of  the  idiotic,  and  of  the 
lame  and  decrepit  has  increased  in  Ireland. 


PBOPOBTION 

TO   POPULATION. 

1861. 

1861. 

Deaf  and  Dumb   ... 

1  to  1265 

.     1  to  1026 

Blind         

Ito    864 

.     Ito    843 

Insane        ... 

1  to  1291 

.     Ito    821 

Idiotic        

Ito  1336 

.     Ito    826 

Lame  and  Decrepit 

ltoU98 

.     Ito  1408 

It  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  country  any  longer  to  regard  emigration  as  the  panacea  for 
distress.  What  our  working  classes  most  stand  in  need  of  is  educa- 
tion, and  that  economy  in  common  life  which  we  trust  will  be  its 
result.  But  if  this  is  onl^  to  lead  to  the  departure  of  such  as  are 
most  successful  in  the  acquisition, — ^England,  in  bestowing  this  edu- 
cation, will  be  performing  an  act  of  duty, — ^righteous  and  too  long 
delayed,— but  suicidal.  Therefore  it  is  our  aim,  in  considering  this 
subject  of  employment  during  seasons  of  temporary  distress,  to  make 
such  provision  as  will  not  render  the  life  of  labour  less  attractive, 
but  more  so,  and  to  counteract  the  invitation  of  friends  across  the 
Atlantic  and  at  the  antipodes. 

It  is  a  good  symptom  of  moral  health,  that  working  men  thus 
accidentally  deprived  of  employment,  by  causes  which  they  could 
neither  foresee  nor  control,  should  be  unwilling  to  apply  to  guardians 
of  the  poor  for  relief ;  because  they  are  in  want  of  wages,  not  ahne, 
and  the  Poor  Law  was  not  intended  to  supply  wa^es,  and  cannot 
afford  them  without  danger  of  great  disturbance  of  industry. 

The  intention  of  the  Poor  Law  and  its  customary  duty  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  relief  of  the  "residuum;" — of  that  most  unfortunate 
class  of  persons  which  is  in  a  condition  of  chronic  indigence,  often 
the  result  of  a  vicious  and  intemperate  Hfe ;  often  the  fi^tless  con- 
sequence of  naturally  feeble  intellect,  leffc  without  a  kindly  effort 
towards  development.  But  the  more  general  cause  of  application 
for  Poor  Law  relief  is  sickness,  incurable  disease,  and  old  age,  when 
work  is  impossible.  In  all  these  causes,  except  the  first,  no  shame 
should  attach  to  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  rebef.  Such  are  entitled 
by  right  to  the  pittance,  which  the  law  awards  them,  and,  often  pre- 
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sent  at  its  bestowal,  I  have  grieved  deeply  to  feel  the  necessity  for 
its  insufficiency. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  a  working  man,  in  full  possession  of 
active  and  skilful  faculties,  whose  rapidly  increasing  family  it  may 
be  has  prevented  any  saving,  would  not  feel  shame  at  being  classed 
with  such  incapables.  His  pride  in  his  strength  and  his  ability, 
so  useful  to  himself  and  his  country,  revolts  to  such  association.  I 
visited  hundreds  of  poor  homes  during  the  Cotton  Famine  distress, 
and  I  can  say  confidently  that  the  only  danger  of  starvation  among 
that  immense  population  was  in  those  cases  where  pride  strove  with 
want,  unwilling  to  demand  relief  from  the  Poor  Law,  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  was  always  extended  with  readiness  and  consideration. 

What  bankruptcy  is  to  the  solvent,  honourable  men  of  the  com- 
mercial class,  pauperism  is  to  the  best  of  the  working  class — a 
surrender  which  can  never  be  regained.  But  the  French  proverb, 
ee  n*ed  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute^  is  never  more  true  than  in  this ; 
and  I  observed  in  Lancashire,  how  that  once  "th'  relief"  was 
accepted,  the  proud  independence  not  only  soon  ceased  to  appear 
wounded,  but  that  the  same  people  who  had  displayed  so  honourable 
a  resistance  would  often  prefer  the  2«.  or  3«.  per  head  of  charitable 
relief  which  allowed  them  to  lie  in  bed  half  the  day,  rather  i^an 
five  or  six  times  the  amount  in  wages,  to  be  earned  only  with  regular 
and  steady  labour. 

It  is  therefore  more  desirable  for  their  sake,  and  the  wider  interests 
of  the  community,  to  keep  the  operatives  and  workmen  suffering 
temporary  distress  from  seeking  the  reliefof  the  Poor  Law ;  yet  the  Poor 
Law  has  done  all  that  is  possible  to  prevent  idleness  by  demanding  an 
outdoor-labour  "  test "  of  every  able-bodied  man  who  receives  relief  out 
oftheworkhouse.  Itisthefanctionanddutyoftheguardianstoprevent 
starvation,  not  to  promote  employment,  and  they  cannot  pay  wages, 
or  the  rate  of  wages.  The  h^th  of  a  man  with  his  family  of  five 
children  will  demand  from  them  at  least  12«.  per  week  as  the  barest 
sum  upon  which  their  life  can  be  maintained ;  but  a  single  man, 
equally  valuable  in  respect  of  his  labour,  may  be  equally  well  pre- 
served against  starvation  with  a  weekly  allowance  of  3a.  6d, 

Qttardians  of  the  poor  cannot  undertake  productive  industry 
without  effecting  much  harm.  If  they  engaged  the  distressed  work- 
people in  the  p^icular  trade  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  their 
stock  would  further  diminish  the  value  of  those,  the  too  great  accu- 
mulation of  which  had  been  the  cause  of  distress.  And  if,  with 
operatives  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  work,  they  undertook  the 
production  of  goods,  foreign  to  the  area  of  their  jurisdiction,  they 
could  not  compete  with  the  skilled  producers  of  such  articles,  and 
they  must  sell  their  badly  made  goods  at  a  loss,  making  up  the 
wages  of  the  poor  out  of  the  rates.  So  that  in  any  case,  if  the 
gu^'dians  undertook  productive  labour,  they  must  supplement  the 
wages  with  Poor  Law  relief.  Probably,  they  would  be  displacing 
labour  in  another  localitnr,  creating  elsewhere  an  equivalent  amount 
of  pauperism,  and  thus  doubling  the  extent  of  distress. 
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But  it  would  be  necessary  under  such  a  system  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  of  wages,  which  would  be  given  alike  to  idle  and  diligent ; 
and  if  these  wages  approximated  to  those  which  rewarded  indepen- 
dent labour — ^as  perhaps  they  would  in  the  case  of  men  with  large 
fEunilies — ^the  guardians  would  find  themselYes  permanently  charged 
with  an  immense  population,  growing  with  unexampled  rapidity, 
the  Talue  of  whose  labour  would  decline  until,  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  union  and  their  inability  any  longer  to  supplement  the  insuf- 
ficient earnings  of  the  people,  the  system  coUapised  with  a  disaster, 
and  famine  and  pestilence,  the  natural  remedies  of  economic  errors, 
readjusted  the  proper  condition  of  labour. 

Therefore  in  the  test  of  indigence,  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  all  voluntary  associations  formed  for  their  relief,  have  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  providing  employment  even  for  ordinary 
times,  but,  in  extraordinary  seasons,  sudi  as  it  is  my  purpose  to 
deal  with,  they  have  whoUy  fiuled  to  meet  the  occasion.  It  must 
excite  surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  given  much  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  to  hear  that  besides  stone-breaking  and 
oakum-picking  there  are  no  employments  extensively  used  for  the 
^'  test "  of  indigence.  And  this  is  the  more  unfortunate,  because  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  mention  any  two  kinds  of  labour  more 
painful  to  unpractised  hands.  Well  do  I  remember  seeing  the 
blistered  hands  of  hundreds  of  cotton  operatives,  who  could  scarcely 
bear  to  touch  the  stone  hammer  for  three  weeks  after  they  com- 
menced the  labour ;  and  bloody  finger  ends  with  broken  naols  are 
always  the  result  of  inexperienced  attempts  at  oakum-picking. 

Labouring  with  a  spade  or  pickaxe ;  quarrying  and  loading  stone, 
or  even  the  work  of  roughly  squaring  it,  does  not  "jar"  the  hands 
so  cruelly  as  the  task  of  breaking  stones  for  road-mending,  and 
these  is  no  labour  which  has  so  bod,  so  criminal  a  re]^utation  as 
pii^ing-oakum,  and  I  think,  from  a  good  deal  of  experience,  there 
IS  none  which  men  so  much  dislike.  Such  labour  is  of  course  used 
only  as  task  work ;  no  encouragement  is  given  to  break  or  pick  a 
larger  quantity.  The  man  breaks  a  yard  of  stones  or  picks  so  many 
pounds  weight  of  oakum,  and  then  he  is  entitled  to  a  pauper's 
sustenance. 

This  labour  is  intended  to  prevent  demoralization,  in  which  it 
£uls  completely.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  useless,  but  I  am  of  opinion  • 
that  when  applied  to  unfortunate  working  men  it  promotes  demoral- 
ization by  degrading  labour.  If  the  motive  of  labour,  the  completion 
of  some  work  worthy  of  the  labourer,  or  the  acquisition  of  wages 
proportioned  to  the  skill  and  strength  en>endedf  be  not  fulfilled — ^if 
the  uncongenial  and  unrecompen»Bd  task  is  compulsorily  imposed, 
the  workzmui  is  degraded. 

But  it  is  not  uncommon  for  even  a  more  demoralising  system  than 
this  to  be  practised  with  the  victims  of  temporary  distress.  This 
is  the  requirement  of  work  for  so  much  time,  perhaps  one  day  a 
week,  in  consideration  of  the  relief  afiForded.  I  have  several  times 
watched  such  schools  of  idleness.      This  system  of  labour  is  far 
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worse  than  total  and  declared  abstinence  from  work,  because  it 
destroys,  in  the  mind  of  the  working  man,  any  ideas  he  may  have 
formed  as  to  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  positiyely  teaches  >»ini 
idleness — a  teaching  and  a  habit  much  more  easily  acquired  than 
thrown  off. 

I  will  instance  operation  of  the  two  Eelief  Committees,  which, 
being  unwilling  to  dispense  the  money  entrusted  to  them  without 
some  requirement  of  labour,  undertook,  at  fair  rates  of  payment, 
earthworks  of  the  simplest  description;  in  one  place,  the  easy 
formation  in  a  sandy  soil  of  roads  upon  a  field  of  building  land ; 
in  the  other,  the  removal  of  a  large  heap  of  dirt;  both  works 
admirably  adapted  for  the  employment  of  unskilled  labour.  I 
watched  the  men,  talking,  lying  in  their  barrows,  taking  a  long 
rest  between  every  shovelM,  and  desired  the  local  officers  in 
charge  of  the  works  to  communicate  to  me  the  results  upon 
completion. 

By  the  figures  they  sent  me,  I  found  that  if,  upon  the  road-form- 
ing, the  men  had  received  only  their  daily  earnings,  each  would 
have  been  paid  with  less  than  id.  a  day,  and  that  the  dirt  heap, 
for  the  removal  of  which  the  other  Belief  Committee  received  from 
the  landowner  the  just  price  of  17Z  78,  was  not  cleared  away  for 
less  than  4762.  68.  &d,;  in  other  words,  the  Committee  took  the  work 
at  2d.  per  cubic  yard,  and  its  execution  cost  them  twenty-four  times 
as  much,  or  4a.  per  cubic  yard. 

Under  the  subject  of  the  production  by  public  authorities  of  sale- 
able commodities,  it  is  useful  to  regard  the  results  of  prison  labour. 
I  wish  to  give  the  directors  of  our  convict  prisons  great  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  rapidly  making  the  compulsory  labour 
of  prisoners  remunerative.  For  the  first  time,  in  the  not  far  reach- 
ing hiBtorjr  of  prison  economy,  a  prison  of  the  largest  dimensions 
may  be  said  to  have  paid  its  cost  to  the  coimtry.  The  convict 
prison  at  Chatham,  employing  a  daily  average  of  990  men,  incurred 
expenses,  during  the  year  1867,  amounting  to  85,3152.  18«. 
During  the  same  period,  the  value  of  the  prisoners'  labour,  taken 
upon  M^edules  approved  by  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, amounted  to  40,8982.  7«.  Oid. ;  so  that  the  total  sum  earned 
by  the  convicts  at  Chatham,  during  the  year  1867,  exceeded  by  the 
sum  of  55822.  88.  U^d.  the  expenditure  for  their  food,  clothing,  and 
all  the  necessarily  heavy  cost  of  their  training  and  supervision. 

This  is  a  very  important  fsMst,  and  although  convicts  have  no 
connexion  with  the  class  we  are  especially  considering,  yet  it  has 
this  association  with  our  subject,  that  even  under  penal  compulsion, 
this  great  result  has  never  been  attained  until  the  introduction  of 
the  new  "mark"  system,  by  which  prisoners  are  encouraged  to  work 
for  the  reward  of  privileges  and  small  gratuities  that  are  found  to 
act  as  sufficient  incentives  to  labour. 

The  history  of  this  success  is  told  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  last  Beport  of  the  Governor  of  Chatham  prison: — 

"A  large  number  of  the  convicts,  whose  labour  has  been  classed 
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under  tliis  head  (Admiralty  Works),  have  been  employed  in  the 
different  descriptions  of  work  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  on  a  large  scale;  upwards  of  17,000,000  bricks  were  made 
by  them  during  the  season." 

But  in  the  employment  of  the  indigent  poor,  no  such  productive 
labour  can  be  undertaken  with  a  view  of  giving  the  men,  during  the 
suspension  of  their  proper  trade,  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  day's  work. 
If  the  guardians  of  the  poor  undertook  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
they  would  certainly  fail  in  making  them  at  a  profit  if  they  paid 
the  distressed  men  the  usual  rate  of  wages,  and  the  brick-makers  in 
the  union,  whose  stocks  would  be  depreciated  in  value  by  the  guar- 
dians pressing  their  bricks  upon  the  market,  would  be  ta^ed  as  rate- 
payers to  assist  the  guardians  in  producing  bricks  to  their  own 
farther  ruin,  and  so  on  in  all  trades. 

Stone-breaking  and  oakum-picking  are  adopted  simply  as  the 
basest  occupations,  and  for  no  other  reason.  But  the  supply  of 
broken  stones  or  of  oakum  may  be  too  great,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
these  degrading  employments,  though  they  may  be  fitted  for  a 
"test"  with  tramps  and  vagabonds,  are  not  suited  for  the  class 
now  under  our  consideration. 

I  think  it  follows  from  these  premisses  that  the  labour  of  such 
men  must  be  employed  upon  works  of  jmhlic  utility,  in  actual  relation 
with  the  improvement  of  that  which  I  will  call  "the  national  firee- 
hold."  They  cannot  be  employed  in  connexion  with  their  own  trade, 
for  it  is  the  stoppage  of  that  which  has  reduced  them  to  want.  I 
have  shown,  that  as  men  working  for  wages,  they  cannot  invade  the 
area  of  any  other  industry  under  the  protection  of  the  guardians,  or 
any  local  authority.  If  they  produce  anything  in  their  own  trsLde, 
they  defer  the  time  when  they  may  resume  their  customary  employ- 
ment, and  if  they  attempt  another,  the  operatives  and  workmen  of 
that  trade  have  to  be  taxed  te  supplement  their  inexperience. 

But  if,  by  works  of  land-drainage,  they  can  give  the  soil  greater 
fertility — if,  by  providing  for  the  storage  of  water,  they  bend&t  the 
health  and  convenience  of  communities,  and  promote  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  crops  in  dry  seasons — ^if,  by  shortening,  levelling,  and  im- 
proving highways,  they  can  lessen  the  difficulties  of  inter-communi- 
cation and  the  cost  of  carriage — if,  by  reclaiming  land  from  wastes, 
and  swamps,  and  shores,  they  can  increase  the  area  of  cultivation — 
if,  by  the  execution  of  house-drainage  and  sewerage  works  they  can 
promote  health  and  strength,  clesmliness  and  self-respect;  if,  by 
these  andmany  other  such  useful  works,  they  can  earn  wages,  these  wide 
fields  of  labour  are  open  to  them,  and  when  they  resume  their 
customary  industry,  after  assistiQg  in  such  undertakings,  they  can 
look  with  pride  upon  the  useful  works  their  hands  have  accom- 
plished. 

I  have  now  narrowed  the  subject  so  far  as  to  make  it  plain — 
1st.  That  in  seasons  of  temporary  distress,  it  is  unadvisable  to  promote 
emigration;  2nd.  That  the  production  of  saleable  commodities 
cannot  be  undertaken ;  3rd.  That  in  any  emplovment  of  persons  so 
accidentally  reduced  to  indigence,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pro« 
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Tide  sneh  labour  as  that  at  which  they  con  earn  wagei  siifficient  for 
their  mainteoanoe ;  4th.  That  no  more  than  the  proper  Talne  of 
thebr  labour  should  be  given  in  payment  for  the  execution  of  sudi 
work ;  and,  5th.  That  iSie  labour  of  indigent  persons  during  periods 
of  temporary  distress,  employed  by  the  guardians  of  the  poor  or  auT 
other  local  and  corporate  authority,  must  be  confined  to  works  whida 
wiU  come  under  the  denomination  Gi  **  public  niiUif  "  or  "  mmiiairy 


bese  woirda  are  extracted  firom  Mr.  Yilliers'  Public  Works 
(Manufacturing  Districts)  Ad,  1868,  and  the  plan  I  am  going  to 
pr(^K)ee  ajid  recommend  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  during 
seasona  of  temperaxy  distress  is  fbimded  upon  my  experience  in  the 
administration  of  that  Act.  And  generally  successful  as  that  Act 
waa  m  operation,  I  must  sa^  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
introdnoed  among  a  population  less  fitted  for  out^door  labour.  Ac- 
customed to  vfoA  in  mills,  purposely  kept  at  a  high  temperature, 
the  cotton  operatives  are  men  of  soft  skin  and  loose  muscles — ^the 
laet  that  would  be  dLoaen  for  handling  a  pickaxe  or  a  shorel. 

During  each  year  that  the  works  were  in  progress  I  made  more 
than  two  hundred  inspections,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  training  I 
ecnild never  distinguish  the  ilMtory  operatives  from  the  "skilled" 
men.  Their  faces  reddened,  their  muscles  strengthened,  and  their 
whide  frames  ware  invigorated  by  the  labour.  I  have  seoi  cotton 
operatives  delighting  in  their  atdokly  acquired  skill  in  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  using  the  levelling  staves  and  '*  boning  rods"  with 
eomplete  understanding  of  their  object ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
kna-diaining  could  be  better  executed  than  some  work  I  saw  per- 
losmed  mainly  by  the  labour  of  cotton  operatives  both  in  Lancasnire 
ud  Derbyshire. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  only  works  of  **  public  utility  and  sanitary 
improvement"  can  be  undertaken,  and  I  am  in  a  j>OBition  to  show 
that  under  a  system  of  employment  which — ^in  conjunction  with  my 
friend  Mr.  Eawlxoson — I  superintended,  and  with  every  detail  of 
wloch  I  am  tiioroughly  acquainted,  nearly  4000  cotton  operatives, 
than  whom  no  men  could  be  more  unfit  for  such  labour,  found  em- 
ployment ujpon  the  works,  and  that  their  average  eaminffs,  at  frirly 
measured  piece-work,  were  more  than  12t.  6d.  per  week,  it  seems 
sulBcieiit  to  explain  the  operation  of  such  a  system,  and  how  it  can 
be  made  of  universal  applioation. 

This  is  what  I  intend  to  do,  proporing  such  amendments  as  my 
experience  suggests ;  and  some  of  these  will  have  especial  reference 
to  bringing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  more  quickly  and  easily  into 
operation  than  was  aocomjplished  during  the  Cotton  Famme. 

I  propose  that  a  Public  Works  Act  should  be  passed,  applicable 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  limiting  to  2,000,0002.  the  annual  suia 
whi^  the  Treasury  should  be  eraqpowered  topav  to  the  Public  Works 
Loan  OommissionerB  for  the  purposss  of  the  Act ;  the  special  con- 
sent of  Parlisment  being  obtained  if  any  further  sum  was  required 
in  any  one  year. 
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I  think  it  is  deairable  that  a  Minister  of  Public  Works  should 
be  responsible  for  the  re-organized  business  of  the  existing  Public 
Works  Loan  Commission ;  but  so  long  as  that  remains  without  a 
chief  directhr  subject  to  Parliamentary  control,  the  advances  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  should  be  made  by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  upon  orders  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
and  the  signature  of  the  President  of  that  Board  for  the  time  being. 

As  a  matter  of  detail,  it  would  be  desirable  that  printed  forms  of 
these  orders  should  be  kept  in  readiness  at  the  office  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  printed  deeds  of  security  at  the  office  of  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  in  order  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  cost  to  the  local  authorities  of  obtaining  loans,  and  to  avoid 
delay  in  passing  the  moneys  to  their  account.  We  found  in  practice, 
that  delay  and  expense  were  caused  by  the  local  authorities  having 
to  deal  with  two  public  offices,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
desirable  to  concentrate  all  the  business  of  the  Loans  under  one 
department. 

Loans  should  be  made  to  any  local  board  acting  under  the  Local 
Oovemment  Act,  1858 — ^to  any  local  authorities  invested  with 
powers  of  town  government  and  rating  under  any  local  Act,  by 
whatever  name  such  local  authority  may  be  called — ^to  any  commis- 
sioners or  body  of  persons,  or  any  other  authority  having  power  to 
levy  rates  for  general  or  special  purposes,  and  to  any  g^uardians  of 
the  poor  who  have  authority  to  borrow. 

I^  previous  limitation  of  borrowing  powers,  by  any  local  Act, 
should  afifect  the  daim  of  any  local  authority  to  borrow  under  the 
Public  Works  Act  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  rateable  value  of  the 
property  assessable  within  tne  district,  or  parish,  or  place,  in  respect 
of  which  the  loan  is  applied  for.  Any  local  authority  having 
borrowed  to  this  full  amount  may  again  mortgage  their  rates  and 
obtain  a  further  loan,  an  equal  amount  of  the  original  loan  being 
already  repaid. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  money  advanced  .under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts)  Act,  1863, 
was  8i  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  the  advances 
being  8|  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  this  advantage  of  i  per  cent,  can 
be  maintained,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  inspection — ^to 
which  I  will  hereafter  refer — ^and  the  surplus  in  reduction  of  the 
costs  of  the  mortgage  deeds,  so  that  as  nearly  as  possible  the  charge 
of  84  per  cent,  per  annum  for  interest  should  represent  the  total 
expense  to  the  local  authorities. 

Hie  repayment  of  the  loans  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  (MEUiufEtcturing  Districts)  Act,  1868,  was  by  thirty  equal 
instalments  of  principal,  the  annually  diminishing  interest  being 
added.  I  think  that  a  better  plan  would  be  to  calculate  prindpal 
and  interest  together,  in  which  case  the  annual  payment  for  thirty 
years  of  about  5  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  would 
pay  off  both  principal  and  interest,  with  the  advantage  to  the  local 
authorities  of  paying  an  equal  sum  every  year. 
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The  security  for  the  loans  would  be  upon  mortgage  of  the  rates 
of  the  city,  borough,  district,  parish  or  township  in  respect  of  which 
the  loan  was  applied  for,  including  any  property  of  which  the  local 
authority  was  possessed  in  that  localil^. 

It  would  be  requisite  that  the  works  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
should  be  of  jnMic  tdUUy  or  gamitary  improvemeiU,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  granting  loans  would  be  determined  by  the  department 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  the  Minister  at  the  head 
of  such  department  being  responsible  for  the  loans,  the  grant  of 
which  would  in  every  case  bear  his  signature  as  authority  for  the 
adyance  of  money. 

The  loans  must  be  exdusiTely  devoted  to  the  actual  works  in 
respect  of  which  such  sanction  is  g[iv«n. 

The  money  woidd  be  advanced  in  sudi  instahnents  as  the  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  thought  proper  to 
sanction,  and  the  payment  of  any  instalment  might  be  postponed  or 
withheld  on  notice  being  given  by  the  department  to  the  local 
authority,  that  the  works  were  not  being  proceeded  with  in  con- 
formity with  the  plan  proposed. 

But  the  department  should  have  power  to  sanction  alteration  of 
plans  on  the  advice  of  their  inspectors,  at  the  same  time  having  no 
responsibility  in  respect  to  the  design  and  execution  of  the  works, 
which,  together  with  their  superintendence,  would  be  entirely 
committed  to  the  local  authorities  and  their  officers. 

l^e  Minister  presiding  over  the  department  should  have  power 
to  appoint  one  or  nokore  Inspectors  of  Public  Works,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  examixie  the  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates,  sub- 
mitted with  each  application  for  a  loan,  and  to  report  upon  these  to 
the  department ;  the  inspectors  having  full  power  and  authority,  at 
aU  reasonable  times,  to  enter  upon  and  survey  the  works  or  the  site 
of  the  works,  and  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  any  local  authority  en- 
gaged in  the  execution  of  works,  or  in  any  expenditure  of  a  loan 
obtained  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  7th  clause  of  the  Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts) 
Act,  1868,  abridging  the  times  of  notices  requisite  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Local  Oovemment  Act,  I  would  entirely  incorporate. 

With  reference  to  the  sewering,  drainage,  forming  and  paving  of 
private  streets,  I  would  recommend  that  every  proper  fisbcility  should 
be  given  to  the  local  authorities  in  serving  notices  upon  owners  of 
property,  printed  forms  of  such  notices  being  always  used,  the 
general  plim  of  the  works,  together  with  specifications  and  estimates, 
being  deposited  for  examination.  In  charging  the  cost  of  such 
utorkA  to  owners  of  property,  the  local  authority  should  be  em- 
powered to  include  a  fiEur  per-centage  of  the  general  expenses  for 
plant  and  superintendence  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the  works ;  and 
the  owners  of  property  should  be  entitled,  at  their  option,  to  pay 
their  debt  at  once,  or  with  interest  at  3i  per  cent,  in  any  number  of 
years  not  exceeding  thir^. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  department  charged  with  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  Act,  an j  local  authorit j  should  haye  power  to  afixea 
with  any  owner  of  land,  not  necefuarily  within  the  area  of  meir 
jurisdiction,  to  undertake  works  of  improvement,  the  proprietor 
repaying  their  expenditture,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent, 
in  thirty  (or  leas  at  his  option)  annual  instalments. 

Where  such  owner  bias  but  a  limited  estate,  he  should  have 
power  by  deed  to  chaarge  the  cost  of  such  improTement  works  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  property,  a  certificate  of  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Public  Works  being  attached  to  such  deed,  certifying  that  the 
works  had  been  duly  executed,  and  that  the  charge  upon  the  estate 
is  warranted  by  the  improvement  they  have  effected. 

In  case  of  the  guardians  of  any  union  undertaking  public  works 
in  any  part  of  their  imion,  they  must  resolve  at  a  meeting,  after 
spedal  notice  in  writing  sent  to  every  elected  and  every  ea^^fficio 
guardian,  that  the  execution  of  the  proposed  works  would  promote 
the  healtii  or  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  place,  and 
the  cost  of  ihe  works  must  be  charged  upon  the  place  in  which  the 
money  is  expended ;  and  if  in  two  or  moreplaces,  then  in  proportion 
to  the  outlay  in  each  place.  The  guardians  may  appoint  a  Com? 
mittee,  of  wmch  the  elected  guardian  or  g^uardians,  and  any  resident 
magistrates,  should  be  ex-qj^do  members,  delegating  to  it  full  power 
to  direct  and  carry  on  the  works. 

There  is  no  city,  or  town,  or  district  in  the  kingd<»n  in  whidi 
there  is  no  need  for  the  execution  of  works  of  pubUo  uUUly  amd 
$amtmry  impravemeni.  Many  are  wholly  without  sewers,  or  only 
supplied  with  (Ad  drains  which  are  nothing  better  than  poisonous 
cesspools;  many  have  no  water  supply  but  from  polluted  wella; 
many  draw  their  contaminated  supply  from  brooks  full  of  sewa^ 
and  other  impurities;  in  many,  the  old  streets  are  badly  paved,  and 
tike  new,  or  by-streets,  are  impassable  in  winter,  their  sui^toes  covered 
with  putrid  filth  thrown  out  from  the  houses ;  scarcely  a  river-bed  is 
properly  and  periodically  cleansed  of  the  accumulations  brought  bj 
storms,  which,  obstructed  by  the  bridges  and  buildings  of  towns,  are 
usually  deposited  in  their  neighbourhood. 

It  may  DO  said,  that  near  every  town  there  are  undrained  landi 
injuriously  affecting  the  health  of  the  population,  the  fertilitjj  of 
wdch  would  be  greatly  increased  by  drama^e.  Up^ot  the  public 
highways  there  are,  in  every  direction,  hills  which  mi^ht  be  l^elled 
ajad  vaDeys  filled  up  with  great  benefit  to  the  pubbc  convenience 
and  reduction  from  the  cost  of  cartage.  I  could  mention  two  places 
where  every  fiurmer,  in  a  wagon-journey  of  six  miles  to  the  radway, 
has  to  send  two  extra  horses,  merely  for  three  hundred  yards  of 
rising  (px>und«  which,  with  an  expenditure  of  2001  might  be  made  90 
easy  ae  the  remainder  of  the  road. 

The  permanent  works  of  highway  improvement  executed  in 
aeveral  rural  parishes  under  the  provisions  of  the  PuUio  Works 
(Manu£a.cturing  Districts)  Act,  1868,  effected  a  saving  of  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  highway  rates,  the  cost  of  repairs  being  pennaoflntly 
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reduced  by  that  per-oentage,  including  the  annual  sum  due  on 
account  of  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 

About  sixt j-eight  per  cent,  of  the  sum  advanced  under  the  pro- 
▼isions  of  the  Act  was  applied  to  the  execution  of  sewerage,  drain- 
age, road  and  street  works. 

In  the  execution  of  sewerage  works  in  the  Borough  of  Stockport, 
out  of  200  men  employed,  160  were  cotton  operatives,  who  earned 
wages  averaging  15«.  Sd  per  man  per  week. 

UL  the  Borough  of  Bolton,  in  digging  a  reservoir  for  water  supply, 
out  of  836  men  employed,  280  were  cotton  operatives,  whose  average 
weekly  earnings  were  12a.  7d.  per  man. 

In  the  Union  of  Gloesop,  where,  through  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
Lord  Edward  Howard  expended  20,000  Z.  in  reclaiming  land,  in  land- 
drainage  and  water-works,  more  than  400  cotton  operatives  were 
employed,  whose  average  weekly  earnings  exceeded  12a.  for  each 
man ;  and  the  expenditure  of  thu  large  sum,  upon  the  completion 
«f  all  the  works  was  found  to  be  thus  proportioned  for  every 
je— labour,  18a.  llfd— materials,  8a.  24^.— team  work,  la.  Hid— 
plant  and  materials,  lOf  d 

These  are  but  £air  samples  of  what  was  accomplished  in  very 
many  of  the  ninety  places  in  which  works  were  undertaken  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  (Manufacturing  Districts)  Act, 
1868. 

The  works  executed  under  such  an  Act  are  all  of  so  beneficial  a 
character,  that  their  commencement  before  the  occurence  of  distress 
or  their  completion  after  it  has  passed  away,  are  thoroughly  advan- 
tageous and  satisfactory.  With  reference  to  works  executed  in  tiie 
Union  of  Macclesfield,  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  wrote: — 
"It  is  a  striking  fitct  that  in  one  street  in  particular,  where  fever 
always  more  or  less  existed,  and  where  the  labours  of  the  Union 
surgeon  were  in  constant  requisition,  no  sooner  had  the  main  sewer 
passed  each  range  of  houses,  and  provided  for  the  surface  and  house- 
draLoage,  than  uie  fever  abated,  and  finally  there  was  not  a  single 
case  in  the  street,  an  event  previously  unknown  in  the  experience  of 
the  relieving  officer,  and  this  too  at  a  time  when  the  Local  Belief 
Committee  was  in  full  action,  providing  for  destitution,  which 
generally  under  other  circumstances  is  tibe  precursor  of  fever  and 
other  contagious  diseases." 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  department  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  should  issue  Instructions  and  Suggestions 
for  the  execution  of  works,  drawn  u^  b^  the  Inspectors,  pointing 
out  the  most  improved  methods  of  designmg  and  carrying  out  works 
of  sewerage,  drainage,  water  supply,  and  with  reference  to  other 
public  works ;  these  printed  suggestions  to  be  always  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  department  Dunng  the  administration  of  the  Public 
Works  (Manufacturing  Udstricts)  Act,  1863,  the  local  authorities 
veadily  ad<^ted  the  Inspector's  suggestions,  and  in  dealings  with 
ninety  loau  authorities  nothing  occurred  to  endanger  the  cordial 
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co-operation  of  any  one  of  ibem  ^th  the  €k)yerument.  The  local 
authorities  were  always  glad  to  avail  themselves  (^  my  advice, 
because  it  was  grattdtons  and  presumably  independent. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Act  quickly  into  operation  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  sudden  distress,  local  authorities  should  be  advised  te 
prepare  and  keep  in  readiness  plans  and  estimates  of  such  public 
works  as  they  coi^d  undertake,  preferring  those  which  would  afford 
most  employment  for  imskilled  labour. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  work,  it  will  generally  be  necessary 
to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  unskilled  men  for  a  ''training"  of 
four  weeks.  From  the  first,  they  shotdd  be  employed  upon  jneah 
stored  or  piece-work,  and  to  the  married  men  with  families  a  small 
supplementary  allowance  may  be  given  during  this  period.  After 
four  weeks*  training,  able-bodied  men  will  all  be  able  to  earn  fiEur 
wages,  and  those  who  do  not,  being  aUe-bodied,  should  be  dis- 
charged from  the  public  works  aaid  left  to  seek  Poor-Law  rdief. 

The  same  men  who,  when  employed  by  the  Belief  Committee 
were  loitering,  Ijmg  on  their  barrows,  and  earning  less  than  fd  a 
day,  earned  more  thaii  12«.  each  in  the  first  week  they  were  engaged 
upon  piece-work  under  the  provisions  ei  the  Puiblic  Works  (Manu- 
facturing Districts)  Act,  1863. 

The  execution  of  the  works  should  be  entirely  under  local  exxperm- 
tendence,  the  Government  Inspectors  having  no  authority  to  direct 
their  progress.  The  unskilled  men  should  be  divided  into  gangs, 
with  a  skilled  man  at  the  head  of  each  gang.  After  a  month's  ex- 
perience, and  sometimes  much  less,  the  cotton  operatives  ''ganged" 
themselves,  with  one  of  themselves  for  leader,  and  I  have  seen  the 
men  who  earned  less  than  ^d,  a  day  upon  the  "make-work"  system, 
scold  one  of  their  gang  for  losing  a  moment's  time  by  laying  down 
his  shovel  ta  speak  to  a  friend.  Such  is  the  effect  of  working  for 
wages  upon  piece-work. 

Forming  public  parks  or  cemeteries  affords  very  much  opportunity 
for  the  employment  of  unskilled  labour.  The  cotton  operatives  of 
Oldham  laid  out  a  public  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  borough, 
and  I  have  often  heard  them  alkide  with  pride  to  their  share  in  tiie 
labour  of  such  or  such  a  part  of  that  ornamental  and  useful  work. 

The  weakly  and  aged  men,  who  are  capable  of  work,  may  be  pro- 
vided with  employment  under  cover  in  bad  weather,  in  preparing 
materials  for  tie  abler-bodied. 

Charitable  Conmuttees  may  eo-operate  with  the  local  authorities 
very  usefully  by  providing  warm  clothing  and  thick  boots  for  the  men 
engaged  upon  the  public  works,  and  assisting  those  who  from  sick- 
ness are  not  capable  of  such  labour.  Bat  it  has  been  found  imprao- 
ticible  for  any  voluntary  Association  to  undertake  the  execution 
of  public  works,  because  such  a  body  cannot  enter  into  binding 
contracts,  having  no  sufficient  corporate  existence,  and  the  indivi- 
dual members  refuee  to  be  personally  responsible.  Such  Committees 
may  also  very  beneficially  co-operate  by  establishing  schools  for  the 
men  who  cannot  find  employment  on  the  works,  and  night  schools 
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for  those  so  employed,  enoouraging  the  former  with  gratuities 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  their  progress  in  the 
school,  and  the  latter  with  smaller  gratuities  for  their  fewer  hours 
of  study. 

They  may  also  establish  schools  for  the  boys  whose  fieithers  are 
distressed  by  the  suspension  of  their  customary  work,  and  schools, 
with  sewing-schools  attached  to  them,  for  the  women  and  girls  who 
are  able  to  attend,  always  accompanied,  for  both,  with  instruction 
in  household  economy — ^in  cooking,  washing  linen,  in  general 
cleanliness  and  good  order.  For  want  of  such  training,  I  have 
often  seen  in  the  pig-tubs  of  poor  cotton  operatiyes  such  good  food 
wasted  as  in  the  houses  of  their  rich  employers  would  never  be  thrown 
away. 

It  is  probable  that  in  any  other  county  than  Lancashire  a  much 
larger  sum  would  have  be^  applied  for,  to  be  expended  in  land, 
dnunage ;  but  agriculture  is  nowhere  more  neglected  than  in  the 
cotton  district.  About  four  hundred  miles  of  main  sewers  and 
drains  were  laid,  and  an  equal  length  of  road  and  street  works 
undertaken  and  completed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advantage  of  obtaining  money  for 
the  execution  of  public  works  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.,  and  upon 
such  easy  terms  of  repayment,  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  sanitary 
improvements  of  the  countr;^,  and  would  ensure  applications  for  loans 
bemg  made  in  times  of  mstress,  when  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
local  authoritieB  would  be  anxious  to  prevent  the  emigration  or  the 
pauperisation  of  the  unfortunate  operatives  and  workmen,  and  also 
to  avoid  the  heavy  poor-rates  with  which  they  must  otherwise  be 
charged. 


MOTES  OF  MKCHIBP. 


OuB  old  readers  will  not  find  anything  very  new  in  the  leading 
idea  of  Professor  TyndaU's  important  lecture  on  ''Ihist  and 
Disease,"  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  which  has  justly  received  much 
praise  and  attention.    Take  one  passage  written  years  ago : — 

"How  can  the  atmosphere — invisible,  tasteless— -convey  these 
impurities  ?  it  has  been  asked.  In  the  ordinary  light  which  exists 
between  the  brightest  sunshine  and  darkness,  the  atmosphere  seems, 
so  £Bjr  as  appearance  goes,  pure  and  harmless.  When  the  sun 
shines,  however,  through  narrow  channels,  into  this  seeming  void, 
the  motes  in  the  sunbeam  show  that  the  atmosphere  is  anything  but 
transparent :  countless  myriads  of  minute  atoms  of  matter  are  con- 
stantiv  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  entering  the  lungs  of  young 
and  old.  Here,  then,  is  palpable  evidence  of  uie  necessity  for  care. 
The  semi-opaque  nature  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  evident ;  and  far 
smaller  partides,  which  the  eye  cannot  see,  are  constantly  rising 
from  the  surface  and  floating  around, — germs  of  disease,  emissarief 
of  death. 
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In  ill-paTe4  stveeto  and  back  yards  in  a  Bimilfur  oonditioB,  on 
whieh  waste  water  is  allowed  to  remain  and  saturate  the  soil,  when 
tlie  drainage  ^<Hn  oesspools  also  further  pollutes  the  eajrth,  exhala- 
tions fill  tiie  air,  and  poison  the  system  of  those  who  are  unfor- 
tunately obliged  to  inhale  this  important  necessary  of  life  so 
adulterated.  Those  who,  in  the  deanest  and  best-yentnated  houses 
in  the  metropolis,  have  noticed  the  thick  layer  of  dust  that  in  one 
day  covers  tables,  books,  and  the  sur&ce  of  every  other  object,  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  large  quantity  of  these  floating  atoms  which 
enters  the  mouth,  both  during  day  and  night,  at  ever^  respiratioB. 

If  the  dust  on  the  walls  and  floor  of  a  room  in  whudi  tobacco  has 
been  smoked  be  swept  up,  and  then  carefully  packed  away,  on 
examination,  after  some  time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  tobacco  frnnos 
are  still  detectable.  Window  hangings,  carpets,  and  other  fabrics 
will  absorb  the  gases  thrown  off  by  tobacco,  sulphur  and  sknilar 
matter.  In  the  same  way  the  bad  gases  arising  from  overcrowded 
sleeping-rooms,  or  from  drains,  pervade  and  lodge  thonselves  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  all  surrounding  objects,  and  poison  Uiose 
motes  made  evident  to  us  by  the  sunbeam ;  and  which,  even  wheo 
the  bright  sunlight  does  not  make  them  visible,  are  still  surely 
perfomung  the  never-ceasing  work.  Although  in  ships  at  sea,  on 
mountain-tops,  on  moors  and  marshes,  the  motes,  showing  the  never- 
oeasiug  operations  of  nature,  glisten  in  the  sunshine,  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence between  the  wholesomeness  of  such  dust  and  that  which  arises 
^  the  houses  of  polluted  courts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  crowded 
graveyards,  in  ill- ventilated  assembly-rooms,  overcrowded  banracks, 
and  other  places.  The  particles  of  dust  loaded  with  fever  and  ccm- 
tagion  are  readily  borne  upon  the  breeze  from  ill-conditioned  and 
hidden  places  to  mose  adjoming,  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent 
adulterate  the  better  atmosphere.  As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to 
which  scents  can  be  borne,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  the 
wind  has  been  blowing  gently  in  the  right  direction,  we  have  often 
distinctly  identified  in  Holbom  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ciiy,  the 
pleasant  smell  of  the  new  hay  from  the  meadows  on  the  north  of 
London.  In  like  manner  dangerous  nuisances  are  floated  on  the 
air ;  and  this  circumiitanee,  together  with  the  sight  of  the  motes  in 
the  sunbeam,  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  us  that  large  masses  of  the 
poor  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity,  and  idiould  teadi  us  that  it 
IS  necessary  to  preierve  the  atmosphere  from  poUutkm."  —  The 
Builder, 


LABOURERS'  DWELLINGS 


Ajobst  an  the  talk  about  the  agrMoltuxal  labourer,  much  of  whiok 
we  have  shown  to  be^irompted  railiLerby  the  kin&ess  of  heart  of  the 
speakers  than  bj  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  spoken  of, 
there  is  one  pomt  upon  which  all  thinking  men  are  agreed:  that  tf 
the  labourer  is  to  be  raised  in  the  social  scale  we  must  manage  te 
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bouse  Urn  bettor.  Uufortuiiately  a  diffieolty  meets  us  at  tiie 
outset.  Cottaige-buildiBg  dees  not  p»j  »  fiur  interest  irf  money,  sad 
with  most  men  this  fact  alone  is  a  much  more  poirarfol  argument 
than  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Northumberland,  and  other  large  proi»rietors,  con  afford  to  disnegard 
the  economic  aspect  of  tiie  question,  and  build  moddi  cottages; 
amply  repaid  by  tiie  increased  oonWtmeni  and  goodwill  of  the 
tenantary  which  are  amongst  tiie  most  ralued  of  their  honours ;  but 
we  are  not  all  dukes  with  Isorge  rent-roUs*  and  social  questions  must 
be  discussed  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  political  economy. 
Philanthropy  is  not  enough;  to  make  a  movement  general  it  must 
realise  a  certain  peroeaattaoe  of  hard  oash. 

This  is  a  faiotty  proUem  which  many  wise  heads  have  tried  to 
solve.  We  have  bad  plans  of  cottages  witbout  number;  and  so  fiur 
as  the  mere  buildhig  and  the  Oiicessity  of  them  is  oooeemed  all  that 
can  possibly  be  said  has  been  said  in  every  conceivahle  form  b^  Mr. 
Soberts,  not  only  in  his  thoroughly  ezMustive  volume,  wlucb  is 
published  by  the  "Societv  for  linproving  the  Condition  of  the 
labouring  Classes,"  but  slso  in  his  numerous  addresses  at  various 
Social  Science  Congresses  snd  elsewhere.  He  gives  us  designs  of 
dwellings  of  all  kinds ;  firom  the  large  modd  lodging-houses  of 
London,  capable  of  housing  as  many  as  110  fuailias  in  a  single 
building,  down  to  the  little  unpretending  cottage  for  the  country 
with  every  varietv  of  arrangement  of  rooms  and  diff^ient  degvaes  cf 
architectural  embellishment  or  simplicity  to  suit  every  conceivable 
taste. 

But  do  what  one  will,  and  contrive  as  one  may,  bricks  and  mortar 
run  away  with  money  very  fiut,  and  it  is  no  easy  task  to  put  up  a 
cottage  which  shall  at  once  satisfy  the  requirements  of  health, 
comfort,  and  decency,  and  also  pay  a  feur  interest  upon  the  outlay. 
Practically,  however,  it  comes  to  this,  that  whether  it  nays  or  not,  the 
landowner  is  beginning  to  recognise  it  as  a  duty  which  he  owes  to 
his  labourers  that  the^  should  no  longer  be  able  to  point  to  the 
feeding  stall  and  the  pig-stye  and  contrast  the  care  for  the  beast 
with  the  n^lect  of  the  man. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  seen,  too,  bv  pur  intelligent  farmers  pf  the 
present  day  that  the  welfare  of  the  labourer  is  worth  considering, 
even  on  economic  grounds.  Mr.  Holland,  no  mean  authority,  told 
^e  section  over  whi&  he  presided  at  the  York  Social  Science  meeting 
that  "idle  most  powerful  thing  in  elevating  the  chai:acter  pf  working 
men  was  the  providing  for  them  superior  habitation :  '*  and  he  pointed 
eut  that  the  mtroduction  of  steam  |iloughing  had  brought  in  also  a 
better  dass  pf  labourers,  who  reqtured  to  be  well  housed  ai^d  cared 
for.  And  the  doctor  could  add  a  very  plain  and  forcible  ai^^mnent 
wholly  apart  from  the  moral  or  sentimental  view  pf  the  question*  A 
labourerHi  value  to  his  employer  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  does  in  a  given  tim.e,  and  the  way  in  which  he  does  it. 
Now,  medical  science  would  teBJ  us  that  the  physical  strength  of  a 
man  who  sle^s  in  a  well- ventilated  room  would  be  fully  20  per  cent. 
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greater  than  if  he  was  breathing  all  night  the  impure  air  of  a 
crowded  ill-ventihited  bed-room.  In  the  one  case  he  goes  to  his  work 
re£reshed  b^  his  sleep  and  restored  to  Tigonr,  in  the  other  he  gets  up 
almost  as  tired  as  he  lay  down.  It  is  the  physical  depression  caused 
by  the  unhealthy  conditions  of  his  life  that  dnves  many  a  man  to  the 
public-house. 

Then  again  the  disadvantage  both  to  maister  and  man  which  arises 
from  labourers  b^g  obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  their  work  is 
too  obvious  in  practice  to  need  any  argument ;  but  it  has  not  perhaps 
been  sufficiently  considered  what  a  bungle  the  system  is  when  looked 
at  from  an  economic  point  of  view^  A  very  slight  consideration  is> 
however,  enough  to  teU  us  that  the  labour  of  a  man  who  is  on  the 
spot,  or  tolerably  near  his  work,  is  at  least  ten  or  twenty  per  cent 
better  than  that  of  one  who  has  to  walk  three,  four,  or  five  miles, 
morning  and  evening,  to  and  fr^m  his  work.  All  the  stnsngth  which 
that  weary  walk  in  all  weathers  requires  is  just  so  much  lost  to  the 
master  as  well  as  to  the  man  himselfr  It  is  sknply  so  much  power 
wasted. 

So  that  though  we  cannot  easily  bxdld  cottages  which  will  pay  as 
an  investment  of  the  money  they  cost,  yet  if  we  look  elsewhere  for 
the  interest — ^and  that  remember  not  merely  in  a  social  and  moral 
point  of  view,  but  in  actual  money  value — ^we  shall  find  that  the 
labour-journal  will  tell  us  that  there  is  nothing  more  profitable  than 
cottage-building. — WiUs  and  QhucerierMre  Standa/rd. 


COTTAaE  HOMES  IN  RUEAI.  DISTETCTa 

An  important  co-incidental  result  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Agriculture, 
is  the  proof  of  the  extent  to  wnicn  the  moral  status  of  the  labourer 
and  his  family  is  influenced  by  the  condition  of  his  dweUing.  The 
best  cottages  and  the  highest  intelligence,  and  consequently  the 
prosperity  of  the  labourer,  are  found  to  be  co-existent  throughout 
Engmnd.  Northumberland  is  a  typical  example.  The  labourer  o( 
that  county  is  better  off  and  educated  than  those  of  any  o^er 
English  county;  and  there  we  find  the  landholders  have  beea 
improving  the  condition  of  their  cottages  in  all  directions;  the 
Didces  of  Northumberland  having  alone,  within  tibe  last  twenty 
years,  built  or  improved  nearly  a  thousand  dwellings  for  &rm  and 
other  labourers  upon  their  estates.  Mr.  Fraser,  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  expressly  mentions  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Lord  Leconfield,  in  Sussex;  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Sir  Edward 
Eerrison,  in  Suffolk ;  the  Marquess  of  Cholmondeley  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  in  Norfolk ;  and  the  Earls  of  Ducie  and  St^  Oermains,  in 
Gloucestershire,  as  noble  examples  in  his  district  of  their  conscious- 
ness of  responsibility  in  respect  of  their  labourers'  dwellings. 
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Mr.  Tremenheere  shows  how  the  good  results  of  education  are 
counteracted  by  the  state  of  homes. 

Some  of  the  worst  are  (he  says)  parish  cottages,  either  erected 
in  the  time  of  the  old  Poor  Law  or  bequea^ed  to  the  parish  as  a 
last  home  for  its  aged  paupers,  which  there  are  no  funds  to  repair. 
Another  almost  imiformly  bad  class  are  the  cottages  run  up  bj 
squatters  on  the  waste,  or  held  upon  lifehold  or  copyhold  tenure, 
and  which  have  not  yet  flEbllen  in  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Others 
have  been  put  up  by  speculatiTe  builders  of  the  flimsiest  materials. 
Others  are  converted  stables  or  farmhouses,  attesting  in  the  one  case 
the  conquest  of  the  railway  over  the  road,  in  the  other  the  change 
in  the  phase  of  agricidtural  life  which  has  merged  half  a  dozen  petty 
occupations  into  one  large  holding.  Some  belong  to  small  pro- 
prietors, too  indigent  to  have  any  money  to  spare  for  their  improve- 
ment ;  some  to  absentee  or  embarrassed  laAdowners,  the  former  of 
whom  are  unwilling  to  improve  an  estate  which  the^  never  see ;  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  being  unable,  are  equally  unwilling  to  improve 
a  property  from  which  they  get  no  advantage.  It  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  state  of  things  in  every  aspect — 
physical,  social,  economical,  moral,  intellectual. 

This  picture,  however,  is  eclipsed  by  what  we  find  in  some  of  the 
western  counties.  To  a  large  degree  the  evil  restis  with  the  labourers 
themselves.  Overcrowding  is  oftentimes  their  own  fault.  Cottages 
built  by  the  labourers  are  "  decidedly  the  worst ;"  and  are  **  gene- 
rally constructed  of  wattle  and  dab,  and  thatched,  and  contain  only 
a  bedroom  and  one  sitting-room,  totally  destitute  of  drainage,  and 
in  very  bad  repair."  The  best  cottages,  observes  Mr.  Boyle,  refer- 
ing  to  Somersetshire,  are  *^  usually  those  belonging  to  large  propri- 
etors." If  cottages  with  good  bedroom  accommodation  is  provided 
it  is  frequently  misappropriated.  The  Earlof  Kimberly  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  We  have  given  a  very  good  cottage  to  a  kbourer, 
and  we  find  that  he  does  not  appreciate  it  at  vJl.  He  puts  his 
apples  into  one  room,  does  not  inhabit  another,  and  would  put  his 
pig  iuto  another  if  we  would  let  him."  Sir  George  Jenkinson  has 
instanced  even  the  reluctance  of  labourers  to  leave  their  own  hovels 
for  decent  habitations. 

Yet,  withal,  the  benefits  vastly  preponderate,  and  the  excellent 
results  manifested  where  the  improved  cottage  system  has  been 
developed  demonstrate  that  it  is  in  this  direction  we  must  look  for 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the  reform  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  the  rearix^  up  of  an  improved  rural  population. — 
Olobe. 


WnroOW  GAEDENINa 


A  coBBBSPONDBNT  writos: — "More  than  twenty  jears  ago,  whilst 
visiting  a  sick  woman  in  Bristol,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiarly 
strong  and  healthy  appearance  of  some  geraniums  in  her  window, 
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and,  upon  aakmg  her  how  she  treated  them,  was  told  that  she 
mereW  threw  her  spent  tea  leayes  upon  the  moidd,  and  now  and  then 
a  litde  soap  snds.  I  was  struds  by  the  i^ly,  and  on  afterwards 
meeting  with  healthy,  well-giown  plants  in  small  rooms,  was  led  to 
ascertam  how  &r  tiiey  had  been  nnrsed  in  the  same  way.  I  found 
that  in  se^earal  instances  tea  leaves  were  the  mannre  employed,  and 
haTe  little  doubt  that  if  the  snoeessftil  oompetitors  at  any  window- 
garden  show  were  questioned,  it  would  be  found  that  many  of  thnn 
had  adopted  a  similar  course  of  treatment." — Ckofrnker  of  AgricMwn 
JaunuU. 
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Thompeon,  Miss    . 
Turner,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Ditto.    . 
Veres,  ReT.  T. 
Watts,  W.  M.  Esq. 
Whitehead,  R.  R.  Esq. 
Wickham,  W.  Esq. 
Williams,  R.  Esq. 
Wimhuab,  J.  Esq. . 
Woodrooffe,  Mrs.  W. 
Woods,  W.  Esq.     . 
W^Bch,  Mescra.    . 


(D.) 


NOTICE. 

All  such  artides  as  maj  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  ImproTement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Classefl  win  be  thankftilly  re- 
ceived with  the  view  of  their  being  inserted  in  this  Magazine, 
either  from  Subscribers,  or  from  anj  other  Friends,  who  may 
desire,  in  this  manner,  to  assist  in  helping  forward  so  important  an 
object 

AH  cheques  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Society  must  be  crossed 
with  the  names  of  their  Bankers,  Messrs.  Williams,  Bsj^cok, 
and  Co. ;  and  Post-offioe  Orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Chablbs  Patnb. 

It  is  requested  that  all  communications  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Offioe  of  the  Sodaty,  21^  Exetor  Hall,  addMMMd  to  Mr. 
Charles  Payne,  Secretary. 


Printed  by  Wnxux  M.  WATiq,  M,  WhHeMars  Street,  and  62,  Si.  Jcte'i  Square; 
andpaMkhad  ^Ghaxuw  pAYn,  a*  91,  Esoter  HaU,  Sinuid,  whars  all  Oommn- 
nications  are  to  be  addressed.  Sold  by  Seeley,  Fleet  Street;  Nisbet  and  Co., 
Bemera  Stnet ;  and  J.  W.  Paiter,  Stmad,  London. 
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PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVIHQ 
THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES, 

No.  21,  EXETER  HALL,  LONDON. 


The  Labourers*  Friend  f issued  Quarterly),  containing  a 

Record  of  the  Transaetiona  of  the  Society.  Price  Sd,  Forwarded  by  post 
to  Subscribers. 

Dwellings  for  Working  People.  The  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  has  just  pubushed,  at  their 
Office,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  a  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition 
(Sixth  Thousand)  of  "  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction ;"  to  which  is  now  added,  "  The  Essen- 
tials of  a  Healthy  Dwelling ;"  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  efforts 
made  for  extending  its  benefits  to  the  working  population,  particularly 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  likewise  on  the  Continent.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trative Plans  of  existing  Model  Houses,  including  those  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Royal  Windsor  Society,  also  Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and 
to  Rural  Districts.  By  Hbnby  Robbbtb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Price  7#.  cloth. 
The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  translated  and  published  in 
French,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic.  Gide 
et  Baudry,  Editeurs,  Rue  Bonaparte  No.  6,  Paris. 

Home  Reform ;  or.  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classes  on 

the  Lnprovement  of  tiieir  Dwellines,  and  the  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. By  Hbnbt  Robbbts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Price 
Sd.,  or  2#.  per  dosen. — ^Translations  of  this  Address  have  been  published 
in  French  and  Italian. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  re- 
sulting from  the  State  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Sanituy  Lnprovements  recently  adopted  in  England.  By  Hbnbt 
Robbbts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Revised  Edition.  Price  2tf.  each,  or  1#.  6d.  per 
dozen. — ^A  Fi«noh  Translation  of  this  Pamphlet  has  been  pubUshed  in 
Paris  and  in  Switzerland. 

Cottage  Pamphlet,  containing  a  Plain  and  Brief  Descrip- 

tion  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert's  Euibition  Model  Houses  for  Manufac- 
turing and  Mechanical  Operatives,  1851 — Plans  for  Houses  adapted  to 
Towns.  A  Design  for  a  Lodging  House  for  fourteen  unmarried 
Labourers,  adapted  to  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quanr  Districts,  with 
Sundry  Rranarks  on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  and  Plans  for  5  Double 
Cottages  in  Agricultural  Districts ;  also  Pliuis  of  the  Windsor  Royal 
Society's  Cottages.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Price  6d. 

Working  Drawings,  at  a  large  scale,  with  Specifications, 

Ac,  for  Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  according  to  the  Designs  in 
Mr.  Robbbtb's  Essav  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
in  the  Cottage  Pam^ nlet. 

A  Working  Drawing  for  each  design  on  one  sheet.    Prioa  St. 

Specification  for  ditto,  1#.    Bills  of  Quantities,  1#.  6<^. 
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A  Working  Drawing,  with    Specification  and  Bill  of 

Qaantities,  for  a  Lodging  Hoase  adapted  for  Unmarried  Labourers  in 
Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarry  Districts.  With  List  and  Cost  of 
Furniture.    Price  6*. 

A  Working  Drawing  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring 

Classes  adapted  Ibr  Towns  or  Villages,  in  Kows  or  Streets.    Price  2s. 

Working  Drawings  of  the  Cottages  built  by  the  Windsor 

Boval  Society.  These  Houses  are  built  in  blocks  on  distinct  Plans,  and 
each  Sheet  contains  one  \Aock  of  Houses.    Price  2s. 

Rans   and  Descriptions  of  the  Model  Dwellings   in 

London,  built  aad  fitted  up  bj  the  Society,  viz. — 

The  G^rge-stroet  Lodgug  House  for  104  Single  Men. 

The  Model  Houses  in  Streatham  Street,  Bloomsbury,  for  64  Families. 

The  Thanki^ving  Model  Buildinffs,  in  Portpool  Lane,  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  to  accommodate  20  Families  and  128  Single  Women ;  including  a 
Public  Washhouse. 

The  Benovated  Lodging  House,  Charles  Street,  Dniry  Lane,  for  82 
Single  Men. 

The  Modal  Lodging  House,  76,  Hatton  Garden,  for  64  Single  Men. 
Price  2(2. 

The  Acts  passed  July,  1851,  for  Regulating  Common 

Lodging  Houses,  and  for  establishing  Lodging  Houses  for  the  Labouring 
Olasaes.  Edited,  with  Comments  and  Annotations,  by  B.  A.  Stbakgb, 
Esq.,  Bazrister.    Price  Is.    Also, 

The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Amendment  Act,  passed 

1863,  and  published  m  the  '^  Labourers'  Friend,"  October,  1853. 

Rules  for  the  Management  of  a  Lodging  House  for  Un- 
married Workmen  and  Labourers,  with  the  Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 
N.B.  The  principles  on  which  these  Rules  are  framed  will  apply  to 
Lodging  Houses  generally. 

List  and  Estimated  Cost  of  Furniture  for  Lodging 

Houses.    Price  6d. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand, 

The    General  Committee    met    on  Wednesday,   the    6tli    of 
April. 

Present : — The  Earl  of  Shfrftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair ; 
the  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet ;  John  Sperlings  Esq. ;  James  Newton 
Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  2nd  of  March  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's 
Family  Dwellings  and  Lodging  Houses. 

The  Secretary  submitted  to  the  Noble  President  statistics  of 
the  population  and  occupation  of  the  Tenants  in  the  several 
Houses  and  the  number  and  causes  of  deaths  for  the  year  1869, 
and  received  instructions  to  publish  them  as  usual  with  the 
Annual  Report, 
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The  "  Diplomo  d*  Honncur,''  awarded  by  the  Jury  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  Amsterdam,  1869/'  was  presented, 
and  ordered  to  be  framed  and  placed  in  the  Office. 

A  Sub- Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
May. 

Present : — ^William  Long,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen ;  John  Sperling,  Esq.,  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  6th  of  April  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  death  of  William  James  Maxwell,  Esq.,  for  many  years 
a  valuable  member  of  the  Committee,  being  referred  to,  it  was 
moved  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  seconded  by  John  Sperling, 
Esq.,  and  Resolved : — That  this  Committee  desire  to  record 
with  lively  feelings  of  regret  the  removal  by  death  of  one  of 
their  highly-esteemed  Members,  the  late  William  James  Maxwell, 
Esq.,  in  whose  decease  this  and  many  other  charitable  and 
religious  institutions  in  the  Metropolis  have  suffered  no  ordinary 
loss. 

That  a  copy  of  this  Minute  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Maxwell,  as 
an  expression  of  this  Committee's  sincere  Christian  sympathy 
with  that  lady  in  her  severe  bereavement. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  June. 

Present: — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  William  Long,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Haldane, 
Esq. ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Conway ;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  the 
Rev.  E.  Capel  Cure ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  4th  of  May  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hollond,  dated 
4th  May,  stating — That  finding  there  is  no  prospect  of  being 
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able  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  Committee,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  resign  his  seat ;  at  the  same  time  he  entertained  the 
same  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Society  he  ever  did. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  convey  to  Mr.  HoUond  the 
sincere  regret  of  the  Committee  at  his  withdrawal  from  all 
active  share  in  their  work,  and  the  sense  they  entertain  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  the  Society  in  past  years. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  behalf  of  William  Bgerton  Hubbard,  Esq., 
requesting  the  acceptance  by  this  Society  of  100  copies  of 
'^ Prize  Essays''  on  "Cottage  Gardening  and  Window  Gar- 
dening.'' 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Hubbard's 
presentation,  with  the  best  thanks  of  the  Committee. 

The  Report  of  the  proceedings  during  the  past  year  having 
been  presented  by  the  Secretary,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  (D.V.)  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  on  Thursday,  the 
23rd  of  June,  at  three  o'clock  precisely. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  usual  preliminary 
arrangements. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  July. 

Present : — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  the  Rev. 
Canon  Nisbet ;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  E.  Capel 
Cure;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  1st  of  June  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
regretting  that  an  important  engagement  would  prevent  his 
being  present  at  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Sub-Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

For  Finance: — John  Sperling,  Esq,  j  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen; 
William    Long,     Esc|. ;    Alexander    Haldano,     Esq.;    George 
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Arbuthnot,  Esq.;  Robert   Dimsdale^   Esq.,  M.P.;   The  Rev, 
Walter  Mitchell ;  J.  N.  Goren,  Esq. 

For  Special  Business  and  Management : — ^William  Long,  Esq.; 
John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Houses. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  William  Long,  Esq.,  it  was 
moved  by  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.,  seconded  by  James  Newton 
Goren,  Esq.,  and  resolved — That  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  resignation  from  illness  of  the 
Superintendent  in  Streatham  Street. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The    General    Committee  met  on   Wednesday  the   3rd  of 

August. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Rev. 
Canon  Nisbet;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.;  James  Newton 
Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  6th  of  July  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  selected  candidates  for  the  vacant  office  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Streatham  Street  House  being  in  attendance,  the  choice 
of  the  Committee  fell  on  Mr.  R.  Felmingham,  late  Sergeant 
of  the  33rd  Foot. 

The  Secretary  was  thereupon  instructed  to  notify  the  result 
as  usual,  and  to  assist  the  new  Superintendent  wherever  such 
help  might  be  required. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  correspondents  :— 
T.  D.  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Killerton,  Devon ;  E.  Parrott,  Esq., 
Castle  Fields,  Buckingham;  P.  Cator,  Esq., Beckenham,  Kent; 
W.  R.  Grenfell,  Esq.,  Swansea;  The  Rev.  T.  Fitzherbert, 
Marston  Magna,  Dorset ;  E.  Camden  Piercy,  Esq.,  Birmingham ; 
Mr.  T.  Mullis,  Warbrough,  Berks ;  William  Long,  Esq.,  Hurts 
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Hall^  Suffolk;  Mr.  John  Cowper,  Bridgend;  W.  Dunn 
Gardner,  Esq.,  Powham  Abbey,  Soaham,  Cambridgeshire; 
T.  H.  Seacome,  Esq.,  Acrefair;  Mr.  C.  Blanford,  Birming- 
ham ;  Nicholas  Whitley,  Esq.,  Truro ;  The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet, 
Eector  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields ;  T.  Twining,  Esq.,  Perryn 
House,  Twickenham ;  The  Bev.  W.  W.  Liddell,  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  routine  business  having  been  transacted,  the  Committee 
then  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  October. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows  : — 

Streatham-street,  Bhomsbury. — ^The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

PortpooUlane. — ^The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted ;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  Single  women  one  only  is  at  present  empty. 

At  the  Public  Washhouae  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4497. 

The  Benauated  DwelKngs  for  Families,  Wild-couri,  Drury- 
lane,  have  only  two  rooms  empty. 

TyndalVs'buildinga,  Oray^S'Inn-road. — 69  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-hoiise  for  86  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
33  nightly  inmates. 

ClarVs'huildim^s,  SL  Oiles-vn-tJie-Fields. — These  dwellings 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  only  one  room  empty. 

Oecyrge-atreet  Lodging-house  for  104  Single  Men.  —  The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  89. 

Hatton-garden  House  for  54  Single  Men.  —  The  average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  45. 

CharleS'Si/reet,  Drury-lane,  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  77. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 
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WINDSOR    EOYAL     SOCIETY. 

(limited.) 

eighteenth  annual  befobt,  may,  1870. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  have 
the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  sales  of  land  during  the  past  year 
have  enabled  them  to  liquidate  .£250  of  the  d£500  advanced  to  the 
Society  by  the  Bankers ;  and  the  Directors  have  the  satisfaction  of 
assuring  the  Shareholders  that  the  estimated  value  of  land  con- 
tained in  former  Reports  has  been  fiilly  realized,  and  that  the  capital 
of  the  Society  is  intact,  and  its  affairs  are  in  a  sound  condition. 

A  statement  of  the  Accounts  is  annexed  to  this  Report,  showing 
the  transactions  of  the  Sooiety  during  the  past  year,  and  its  present 
pecuniary  position,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
available  balance  on  Revenue  Account  of  «£403  Os.  ll^d.  which  will 
enable  the  Directors  to  recommend  a  Dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  on 
the  paid  up  capital,  and  to  carry  over  .£11  lOs.  ll^d.  to  the 
Reserved  Fund  Account,  thereby  raising  the  balance  on  that 
Account  to  <£221  6s.  S^d. 

The  Property  belonging  to  the  Society  has  been  well  let  during 
the  past  year,  and  is  in  good  repair,  but  will  require  painting 
during  the  current  year. 

The  Directors  regret  to  state  that  the  slate  tank  which  supplied 
the  whole  of  the  cottages  with  water  gave  way  during  the  past 
year,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  same,  and  erect  two 
galvanized  iron  tanks  in  its  place  :  this  would  have  entailed  a  large 
outlay  on  the  Society,  but  Sir  Theodore  Brinckman,  Bart.,  with  his 
accustomed  generosity,  kindly  came  forward  and  placed  <£25  at  the 
disposal  of  your  Directors,  which  will  enable  them  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  new  tanks,  without  infringing  on  the  income  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  feel  persuaded  that  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of 
Sir  Theodore  Brinckman,  will  meet  with  Uie  cordial  thanks  of  every 
Member  of  this  Society. 

The  Directors  have  again  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
generosity  of  the  Trustees  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Miss 
A.  M.  Reid,  for  having  placed  their  Dividends  for  the  past  year  to 
the  Donation  Fu^d  Account. 

The  Directors  who  retire  by  rotation  are  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Garter, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Sir  Theodore  Brinckman,  Bart.,  and  George 
Allen,  Esq.,  all  of  whom  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves  for 
re-election. 

The  Directors  have  again  to  express  their  obligations  to  Messrs. 
Cooper  and  Chamberlain  for  their  valuable  services  in  auditing  the 
Accounts,  and  trust  that  they  may  long  have  the  valuable  aid  of 
those  gentlemen  as  Auditors  of  the  Society. 

F&ANcis  H.  Setmoub,  Chairman. 
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OeneroL  Statement  of  the  Affaire  of  the  Windsor  Boyal  Society. 

(limited.) 

March  25, 1870. 

DONATION  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Ih.  £    8.    (I.      £    s.    d. 

To  Balance 1   17     4 

To  Donatioxifl : 

The    TmstfOes  of   His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

CJonsort 8     0     0 

The  Dean  of  Windsor 4    0    0 

MissAM.  Reid 0    0    0 

18    0    0 

Balance 14     7    7 

£34    4  11 


Cr,  £    8,    d. 

By  Secretary's  Salary 25    0    0 

For  Printing. 9    4  11 


£34    4  11 


(Signed)    J.  Henbt  Tiiomp80n,"| 

CiiAS.  S.  Cantbell,     \Director8, 
Henbit  Dabyill,        J 

(Signed)    Thomas  Chamberlain,)   ^.,.. 

^    ^    ^    John  V.  CooPEE,        ^  ^"^♦'o''^- 

Francis  H.  Seymour,  Chairman. 


PROPRIETORS'  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

1. — Gafital. 

Dr,  £  s.    d 

To  amount  of  Shares  paid  up,  as  last  year. 8700  0 

„  Loan 250  0 

£8,1)50    0     0 

Cr.  £  8.    d.     £     8. 

By  Purchase  Account,  as  last  year 850  17    6 

"  Land  Sold 288  0    0 

6G2  17     li 

By  Building  Account : 

Conyersion  of   Church-street  Lodging  House,  as  last 

year 577  4    4' 

Cottages,  &c.,  as  last  year 0334  4    3 

NOBTH-LANE  LODOINO   HOUSE. 

As  last  year 54'J    8    9 

ALLEN'S  OOTTAOES. 

As  last  year 703  12    0 

Edgington  and  Son  for  PUns,  &c 30    4    0 

8254  13    4 

Contribution  to  making  of  Orove  Road     .        .                 ...     100    0    0 
Balance 32    9    2 

£8,950    0    0 
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2. — Revekve, 
Dr.                                            lEUttlptS.  £   M.   ± 

To  Balance  from  last  year 857  18    2 

OOTTAOE8. 

To  Rents  reoeived  in  the  year 548    4    6} 

LAKD. 

To  Ditto     ..  544 

LODGINO  HOUSE,  OHUBOH  8ZRBET. 

To  Ditto 61     1    0 

n  Gas  charged  to  Tenants 8    0    0 

54    1    0 

LODonro  HOUSE,  xobxh's  lake. 
To  Rents  received  in  the  year 41    8    0 

ALLEN'S  00TIAOB8. 

To  Rents  reoeived  dming  the  year 77    2    0 

£1078  18    Oi 

O.  Vavrntlttti.  £   c   dL      £  9.   d. 

Dividend  declaied  May,  1869 848    0    0 

Surplus  Revenue  1868-9,  carried  to  Reserve    .        .       .       9  18    2 

867  18    2 

COTTAOES. 

Rates  and  Taxes 116  18    0 

Gas 8  18    4 

Printing 728 

Repairs 69  18    4^ 

Commission 21  14    7 

Insurance 2  19    0 

216  0  m 

LANB. 

Rates  and  Taxes 0  10    4 

Commission 042 

0  14    6 

OHUBCH  BTBBBT  LODQUrO  HOUSE. 

Insurance 0  10    6 

Rent 0    9  10 

Rates  and  Taxes 11    0    2 

Gas 5  18    8 

Repairs 18  19    IJ 

Printing 070 

Commission 288 

89    8    6^ 

KOBTH'B  lake  LODGINO  HOUSE. 

Insurance 076 

Rates  and  Taxes 8    7    8 

Repairs 8    6  10 

Printing.        •  0    7    0 

Commission    .  1  13    2 

14    1     9 
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ALLBN  B  GOTIA0E8. 


InBurance 
Rates 
Repairs  . 
Prmting 
Commission 


Incidental  Disbnrsements 
Interest  Account     . 
Rent  of  Office 


0  9  9 
U  16  8 
8  17  9 
0  7  0 
8    19 

5    4    4 

14  15  11 

5    0    0 


Balance 


RESERVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 


12  11 


Vr. 


To  amount  from  last  year 
,,  Surplus  Income  of  18^8-9 


25    0    8 

676  17    1 
408    0  11^ 

£1,078  18    0^ 


£   s,   d. 

199  17    1 

9  18    8 


£209  15    4 


Vr.  £    s.    d. 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands     . 209  15    4 


(Signed)      Thos.  Chamberlain,)    ^^  ... 
'^      ^      JohnV.Coopbb,     '\^^*^»' 


(Signed)    J.  Henbt  Thomfson,^ 

Chas.  S.  CaitebklL)     \  Directors, 
Henbt  Darvill,       J 


Francis  H.  Seymoub,  Chairman. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABIUTIES. 

ASSETS.  £      s.  d. 

Land 562  17  6 

Cottages 6884    4  8 

Lodging  House,  Church  Street 577    4  4 

Ditto,  North's  Lane 549    8  9 

Allen's  Cottages 768  12  0 

Cash 645    5  4 

£9,482  12  2 

T.iABn.rnKs.  £     s.  d 

Bankers,  Messrs.  Neyile  Reid  and  Co. 250    0  0 

To  Balance 9182  12  2 

£9,482  12  2 
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THE  PEmCE  CONSOET'S  WINDSOR  ASSOCIATION. 

(From  the  Windsor  cmd  Eton  Express.) 

Fbom  the  moment  that  we  ajmoimced,  in  Febmary  last,  that  all 
those  who  had  been  recipients  of  a  prize  awarded  by  this  Society 
since  its  commencement,  and  were  still  alive,  wonld  be  invited  to 
dinner  at  the  Annual  Exhibition,  in  commemoration  of  the  20th 
anniversary,  and  that  Her  Majesty  woidd  probably  honour  the 
meeting  with  her  presence,  the  event  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  a  degree  of  interest  far  exceeding  that  which  any  previous 
one  has  occasioned;  and  in  order  to  secure  for  this  "jubilee** 
meeting  proper  eclat  the  Committee  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
have  for  some  time  past  been  most  assiduous  in  their  labours; 
and  Her  Majesty  having  carried  out  the  intention  which  she  had 
previously  so  kindly  and  so  graciously  expressed,  the  result  has 
been  a  meeting  which  has  in  every  respect  been  pronounced  the 
most  successful  that  has  ever  been  held,  and  the  remembrance  of 
which  will  long  remain  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memories  of 
even  the  youngest  of  those  who  participated  in  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  site  selected  for  the  meeting  was  situate  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  avenue  in  the  Home  Park,  a  space  of  about  three 
acres,  and  extending  on  either  side  of  the  avenue,  having  been 
enclosed  by  means  of  hurdles.  Within  this  enclosure  a  group  of 
tents  were  erected  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  meeting.  On 
the  north  four  or  five  tents  were  erected  to  contain  the  flowers, 
&c. ;  on  the  south  the  large  tent  for  the  dinner  was  erected ;  and 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  intervening  space  were  erected  two 
portions  of  the  Alexandra  stand  from  Ascot.  A  short  distance 
from  the  flower  tent,  and  facing  the  dinner  tent,  was  jplaced  the 
richly  decorated  dais,  on  which  the  prizes  are  usxiaUy  distributed. 
The  tents  for  the  exhibition  of  vegetables,  needlework,  handi- 
craft, and  for  refreshments,  were  placed  on  tiie  other  parts  of  the 
ground. 

The  floral  exhibition  was  certainly  a  most  magnificent  one. 
On  no  former  occasion  has  the  fruit  been  so  fine  or  abundant. 
The  Hambro'  grapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eichards,  gardener  to  Mr. 
E.  J.  Coleman,  of  Stoke  Park,  and  those  e^d^ibited  by  Mr. 
Paravicini,  Datchet,  were  perfection  in  colour  and  berry.  The 
former  also  sent  excellent  peaches  and  nectarines,  as  well  as 
pines  in  a  growing  state.  The  Noblesse  peaches  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Baron  Schroeder,  and  the  strawberries  from  his  Eoyal 
Highness  Prince  Christian's  gardens,  were  also  of  the  finest 
quality.  Mr.  Wright,  Taplow  Court  Gardens,  sent  some  excel- 
lent examples  of  black  and  white  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  cherries.  The  fruit  from  Her  Majesty's  gardens  was  most 
varied,  and  very  nicely  arranged,  and  comprised,  as  well  as  the 
fruits  mentioned  above,  some  excellent  plums.    There  was  quite 
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a  profasion  of  good  plants :  the  fine  foliage  from  Stoke  Park, 
a11ftTna.nfla«  from  MessrB.  Standish  and  Co.,  Ascot,  and  pelargo- 
niums from  Glewer  Manor,  were  all  good.  Messrs.  Standish  sJso 
sent  some  very  interesting  new  plants,  including  "Acaljpha 
tricolor,"  and  "Todea  peUucida."  Some  of  the  palms,  ferns, 
and  other  ornamental  plants  with  fine  foliage,  from  Mr.  Bose, 
Her  Majesty's  chief  gardener,  were  remarkable  for  beauty.  Mr. 
Whomes  sent  a  nice  collection  of  palms  and  ferns.  Mr.  Eo- 
thery's  pyramidal  fuchsias  added  considerably  to  the  general 
effect.  Colens  were  shown  in  great  variety  and  richness  by 
BOTeral  exhibitors.  The  fifteen  boxes  of  cut  roses  and  collections 
of  picotees  and  carnations,  from  Mr.  Turner,  were  deservedly 
much  admired,  and  were  amongst  the  principal  attractions.  Mr. 
Turner  also  filled  an  entire  tent  with  plants  charmingly  arranged 
in  five  groups.  These  groups  consisted  of  about  2,000  plants, 
varied  in  about  equal  proportions  of  plants  in  flower  and  foliage 
plants,  each  in  great  variety.  The  noble  "Lilium  Auratum" 
was  most  conspicuous,  with  its  large  and  richly-marked  flowers. 
The  whole  of  the  arrangements  of  the  flowers  and  finiits,  which 
were  forwarded  for  exhibition  only,  were  entrusted  to,  and  ably 
carried  out  hj,  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

The  exhibition  of  vegetables,  sewing,  and  handicraft,  for  com- 
petition, which  more  closely  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, was  of  the  usual  character.  The  vegetables  were  remark- 
ably fine,  and,  considering  the  dryness  of  the  season,  it  is  won- 
derful how  they  could  have  been  Drought  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  It  is  certain  that  great  care  and  diligence  must  have 
been  bestowed  upon  them,  to  the  advantage  of  the  exhibitors 
and  to  the  great  encouragement  of  the  supporters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation which  is  the  means  of  promoting  industrial  habits  of  this 
character.  The  exhibitors  of  articles  displaying  skill  in  handi- 
craft were  very  numerous,  and  exhibited  the  great  skill,  taste,  and 
labour  of  those  by  whom  they  were  produced.  Among  the  handi- 
craft were  exhibited  some  ingenious  models  of  houses,  churches, 
and  steam-engines,  pictures,  carved  work,  a  case  of  butterflies 
and  insects  (collected  by  Police-constable  Pusey,  of  Slough),  &c. 
In  this  department  the  first  prize  of  £1  5s.  was  taken  by  Henry 
Grace,  a  clerk,  of  Egham,  for  a  working  model  of  a  steam- 
engine  ;  the  second  by  John  Gibbs,  a  labourer,  of  Windsor,  for  a 
dmcimer;  and  William  Elliott,  a  labourer,  of  Windlesham,  for 
drawings.  Small  prizes  were  also  given  for  vegetables  and  needle- 
work. To  labourers  or  artisans,  or  their  wives,  who  .had  brought  vq) 
&milie8  in  honest,  sober,  and  industrious  habits,  without  parish 
relief,  and  to  widows  tmder  similar  circumstances,  prizes  from  ,£3 
downwards  were  given,  and  similar  amounts  were  distributed  to 
well-conducted  servants  and  labourers.  Of  these  three  classes  there 
were  seventy-six  successful  candidates,  in  addition  to  those  entitled 
to  receive  prizes  in  the  handicraft,  vegetable,  and  needlework  de- 
partment. 
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The  inyited  guests  of  the  Association,  of  aH  ages  and  both 
sexes,  came  trooping  in  early  in  the  morning  from  Clewer, 
Eton,  Datchet,  Egham,  Virginia  Water,  Sunninghill«  Sunning- 
dale,  Cranbome,  Windlesham,  and  other  parishes  of  the  district 
which  the  Association  embraces,  and  disposed  of  themselyes  bj 
walking  through  the  Park,  and  inspecting  the  State  apart- 
ments, which  were  kindly  thrown  open  to  them  by  Her  Majesty's 
command  for  this  special  occasion.  Throughout  the  morning, 
the  Field  Committee,  including  Lieutenant-G^ieral  F.  H.  Sey- 
mour, the  chairman;  Captain  Layard,  Major-G^ieral  Viscount 
Bridport,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  Grey,  G.C.B.;  Mr.  J. 
DeTereux,  the  Mayor  of  Windsor,  and  other  Magistrates;  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Marriott,  Mr.  W.  Seabrook,  Ikfr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Cantrell,  &c.,  were  engaged  in  completing  the  final 
arrangements,  and  at  1  o'clock  1,300  guests  were  marshalled 
and  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  monster  tent,  with  twelye  tables 
each  80ft.  in  length.  Dinner  was  here  laid  by  Messrs.  Layton 
Brothers.  While  the  dinner  was  proceeding,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian  arriyed  from  Frogmore,  and  made  a  tour  of 
the  tables.  They  were  loudly  cheered,  and  the  Prince  delivered 
a  short  address  upon  the  progress  the  Society  had  made  since 
its  first  foundation  by  the  ^ince  Consort,  and  on  the  good,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  contented  fsuses  around  him,  which 
it  had  effected. 

General  Seymoub,  addressing  the  assembly,  said,  —  I  am 
desired  by  his  Eoyal  Highness  Prince  Christian,  and  her  Boyal 
Highness  Princess  Christian,  to  thank  you  for  the  welcome  you 
have  just  given  them.  On  their  part,  a^d  on  the  part  of  every- 
body belonging  to  the  Association,  I  am  directed,  also,  to  give 
you  a  hear^  welcome  to  this  Park,  and  to  wish  you  joy  on 
naving  lived  to  see  the  20th  anniversary  of  this  Institution. 
You  are  aware  that  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Con- 
sort instituted  it,  not  for  a  charity,  but  to  encourage  industrial 
habits  among  the  working  classes.  His  Eoyal  Highness  fore- 
saw what  the  Association  might  come  to,  and  I  think  aJl  here 
will  fully  acknowledge  that  his  Eoyal  Highness's  views .  were 
prophetic,  and  have  been  fully  reaUzed  since.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  who,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  is  coming,  wm  be 
here  at  half-past  five  punctually.  In  uie  meantime  iJie  Queen 
has  given  you  permission  to  go  over  the  dairy,  aviary,  and  the 
fajrm. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Mokbell  also  delivered  an  address.  He  spoke 
of  the  blessedness  of  the  sight  of  seeing  so  many  persons 
assembled,  especially  when  they  remembered  that  in  the  midst 
of  their  enjoyment  there  was  one  heart,  the  centre  heart  of 
England,  tiiat  throbbed  with  pleasure  at  the  thought  of  the 
assemblage  that  day ;  that  there  was  one  being,  the  Queen  and 
mother  of  England,  who  would  come  amongst  them,  and  with 
her  presence  guidden  the  hearts  and  cheer  them  in  their  festivity. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  thought  that  the  happiness  of  that  day,  that 
the  work  which  had  brought  them  together,  and  welded  them, 
as  it  were,  into  one  being,  came  from  the  centre  castle  of  England, 
and  from  one  heart  which  beats  no  more,  but  which  had  left 
behind  it  the  fruits  and  results  of  tender,  brotherly  sympathy 
with  fellow-creatures  in  that  work.  He  trusted  that  every  one 
there  would  show  their  thankfulness  to  G-od  for  having  permitted 
them  to  take  part  in  that  assemblage,  and  especially  those  who 
came  there,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  who  had  been  spared 
through  all  those  long  and  tedious  years,  and  were  permitted  to 
come  and  take  part  in  that  glorious  assembly. 

After  dinner  a  large  number  of  the  guests  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  granted  them  of  inspecting  the  dairy,  and  aviary , 
and  the  Home  Farm.  The  dairy  is  constructed  on  the  design  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  is  no  less  interesting  for  its  artistic 
beauty  and  architectural  adaptability,  than  it  would  be  to  the 
visitors  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view. 

As  the  afternoon  went  on  a  very  large  number  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  arrived  upon 
the  ground,  and  passed  around  the  various  tents.  The  gather- 
ing was  immense,  far  exceeding  the  attendance  at  any  former 
meeting.  The  day's  proceedings  were  greatly  enlivened  by  the 
performances  of  the  bands  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  and  the 
Life  Guards. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  great  tent  to  1,400  people.  After  tea, 
the  Bight  Eev.  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  address^  the  guests.  He 
said, —  My  dear  friends,  it  has  been  thought  well  that  a  few 
words  of  congratulation  should  be  spoken  to  you  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  one  who  could  speak  a  word 
of  congratulation  to  the  company  assembled  here  more  cordially 
or  more  sincerely  than  I  do.  I  congratulate  you,  not  merely  on 
being  here  to-day,  invited  by  the  Queen  most  kindly  to  meet  in 
this  her  Park,  although  that  is  a  distinction  which  will  be  valued 
by  thousands  of  people  throughout  this  country  when  they  read 
the  report  of  what  has  happened  here  to-day,  and  who  wul  say, 
"  I  do  so  wish  I  had  been  there  too."  But  I  do  not  congratulate 
you  merely  upon  that.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  way  in  which 
you  are  here,  and  the  reason  for  which  you  are  here.  Her  Majesty 
has  asked  you,  not  merely  as  her  subjects,  nor  as  her  loyal  sub- 
jects, but  she  has  invited  you  here  as  her  industrious  subjects. 
Now  I  hope  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  there  are  very  few  disloyal 
subjects,  but  I  am  sure  there  are  a  great  many  idle  ones.  I  sup- 
pose that  when  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  invite  some  of  her  subjects, 
she  is  obliged  not  to  use  so  much  discrimination  as  she  has  been 
able  to  use  to-day.  In  other  parties  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  ^eat 
many  idlers ;  now  to-day  you  are  here  as  her  industrial  subjects, 
and  for  my  own  part  I  could  wish  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  you.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  there  is  nothing  which  makes  people  so  happy  as 
to  be  industrious,  and  to  have  been  engaged  in  some  good  honest 
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piece  of  work,  whether  work  of  hands  or  head.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  rest.  I  could  not  help  remembering, 
when  I  passed  just  now  over  that  beautiful  river  wluch  flows  under 
your  waUs  here — I  could  not  help  thinking  of  many  an  hour  when 
I  laid  upon  the  bank  there,  and  watched  the  eddies  of  the  river, 
and  the  big  trout  which  were  in  it,  and  very  pleasant  it  was. 
But  it  would  not  have  been  so  pleasant  unless  work  had  been 
done  first ;  and  I  am  sure  every  one  of  you  feels  that  to  have 
done  a  good  day's  work  makes  the  recreation  that  comes  after- 
wards a  real  pleasure.  You  all  know  what  hard  work  it  is  to  try 
to  keep  a  place  in  proper  order.  When  you  have  worked  away  aut 
a  cottage  garden,  you  know  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  it  clean,  to 
get  up  to  pick  off  the  slugs  and  to  keep  it  in  order.  But  what  a 
pleasure  was  it  afterwards  to  look  at  it,  because  you  had  done  this 
work.  The  pleasure  I  am  sure  was  far  greater  in  looking  at  your 
own  garden,  because  you  have  done  the  work  in  it,  than  if  you 
went  into  another  man's  garden,  and  were  asked  to  sit  down  and 
admire  it.  Tou  have  the  same  kind  of  feeling  with  regard  to 
your  own  rooms,  when  you  have  made  them  as  tidy  as  possible. 
When  you  have  made  them  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  put  aU 
things  in  their  places  in  an  orderly  way,  the  fact  that  you  have 
worked  hard  to  do  it,  and  got  up  early  that  it  might  be  done, 
made  you  sit  down  all  the  happier  in  the  end.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  that  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  I  do 
not  Imow  whether  there  is  a  saying  as  to  what  happens  when  Jack 
has  all  play  and  no  work.  But  I  am  sure  that  whether  at  play  or 
not,  he  is  not  happy  in  that  case,  for  no  one  ever  yet  abstained  from 
work  and  tried  to  be  idle  without  being  less  happy  for  it.  And 
why  ?  For  this  very  plain  reason — ^because  there  is  no  happiness 
without  a  good  conscience,  and  a  good  conscience  never  comes 
imless  you  feel  you  have  been  trying  to  do  what  is  right,  and  the 
duty  that  lies  before  you.  Now  when  I  speak  of  a  good  con- 
science I  do  not  mean  a  conceited  one.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
mistaking  a  good  conscience  for  a  conceited  conscience.  Now  it 
would  be  a  conceited  conscience,  my  dear  friends,  if  any  of  you 
went  home  and  said,  "  What  a  fine  feUow  I  am  to  have  worked  so 
well  and  taken  a  prize.  How  much  better  I  am  than  my  neigh- 
bour, who  has  got  a  second  prize,  and,  better  still,  than  my  neigh- 
bour who  has  got  none  at  all."  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  conscience, 
but  a  conceited  conscience,  and  I  assure  you  I  do  not  want  you  to 
go  home  with  a  conceited  conscience.  I  wish  you  to  go  home  in 
the  happy  recollection  that  you  were  invited  here  by  Her  Majesty's 
kindness  to  receive  prizes  earned  by  your  industry ;  that  you  have 
met  one  another  as  friends  and  neighbours,  some  of  you  as  old 
friends  and  old  neighbours,  who  met  here  many  years  before; 
more  determined  to  work  well,  more  resolute  to  five  on  friendly, 
genial,  and  cheerful  terms  with  each  other,  not  boasting  of  what 
you  have  got  and  what  others  have  failed  to  get,  but  happy  in 
having  a  pleasant  day  aft^r  hard  work.     I  said   I  was  going  to 
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say  a  few  words,  and  if  I  say  another  they  will  get  beyond  a  few ; 
BO  1  shall  say  no  more,  because  presently  you  will  have  a  gratifica- 
tion greater  than  that  of  listenmg  to  my  words,  or  those  of  any 
one  else.  You  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Her  Majesty,  and  I 
will  therefore  only  again  congratulate  you  on  your  most  successful 
meeting  here  to-day. 

Her  Majesty,  accompanied  by  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Princess 
Louise  and  Princess  Beatrice,  arrived  on  the  ground  about  half-past 
five,  having  driven  from  the  Castle  by  war  of  Castle-hill,  Thames- 
street,  entering  the  Home  Park  at  the  first  gate.  The  suite  in 
attendance  were  the  Marchioness  of  Ely,  Lady  Caroline  Harrington, 
the  Hon.  Mary  Lascelles,  Lord  Wrottesley,  Viscount  Bridport,  and 
Colonel  Ponsonby.  As  the  Boyal  party  appeared  in  sight  the  bands 
played  the  National  Anthem.  On  arriving  at  the  enclosure  Her 
Majesty  was  met  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  who  had 
previously  driven  from  Progmore.  There  were  also  in  attendance 
to  receive  Her  Majesty  the  !Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Lieutenant-QeneraJ  P.  H.  Seymour,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  the 
Mayor  of  Windsor,  and  several  Magistrates  of  the  borough,  and 
the  Vice-Presidents  and  members  of  the  Committee.  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Princesses  were  then  conducted  through  the  flower  show 
and  then  roimd  the  enclosure,  the  Queen  stopping  and  talking  to 
those  she  recognised.  Passing  on  to  the  great  tent  Her  Majesty  was 
received  with  loud  cheers,  the  people  afterwards  singing  "  God  Save 
the  Queen."     Her  Majesty  then  proceeded  to  the  dms. 

General  Seymour  then  read  a  portion  of  the  following  address : — 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  The  Commitee  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Windsor  Association  can- 
not commence  their  Eeport  without  tendering  the  expression  of  their 
devoted  loyalty,  and  of  their  humble  thanks  for  the  signal  favour 
bestowed  on  the  Association  by  your  Majesty's  presence  among  them 
to-day. 

"  The  completion  of  a  second  decennial  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Association  seems  to  present  a  resting-place  from  which  the 
Committee  may  look  back  and  review  the  progress  which  the  Society 
has  made.  The  past  ten  years  have  been  eventful  ones  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  manv  ways.  Many  of  those  who  have  met  together  here 
— some  as  workers  for  the  Association,  others  as  recipients  of  its 
rewards — have  passed  away,  to  meet  at  a  higher  tribunal.  The 
Prince  whose  name  the  Society  bears,  who  had  been  permitted  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  to  sow  the  seed  of  which  others 
were  to  reap  the  harvest,  has  himself  been  gathered  to  an  early  rest. 
It  has  been  left  for  these  ten  years  to  determine  whether  the  Asso- 
ciation would  flourish  only  because,  and  so  long  as,  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  his  personal  influence,  or  whether  the  intrinsic  soundness  of 
its  principles  would  carry  it  on  to  a  more  vigorous  life.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  question  must  be  sought  in  a  short  history  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  Association. 
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" '  It  took  its  rise/  says  the  first  Beport  in  the  year  1850,  ^  as 
part  of  a  oomprehensive  scheme,  suggested  by  the  ninoe  Consort, 
for  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  this 
borough  and  neighbourhood.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  trace 
it  a  step  farther  back,  to  the  '  feeling  of  sympathy  and  interest,' 
which  his  Eoyal  Highness  expressed  at  a  meeting  in  1848,  ^  for  that 
class  of  our  community  which  has  most  of  the  toil  and  least  of  the 
enjoyments  of  this  world,'  It  was  this  feeling  which,  when  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Windsor  had  called  his 
attention  to  the  evils  which  beset  them,  was  directed  at  once  to  the 
crowded  house,  as  the  gathering  point  of  the  family  life,  and  marked 
out  this  as  the  starting-point  in  the  list  of  needed  reforms.  It 
was  this  which  suggested,  as  a  primary  condition  of  all  future  suc- 
cess, that  in  which  he  was  always  so  ready  himself  to  lead  the  way 
— '  the  personal  endeavours  of  influential  persons  to  act  the  part  of 
a  friend  to  those  who  require  advice  and  aid.'  And  this  it  was 
which  led  him  to  insist  with  a  far-sighted  wisdom,  which  has  still 
need  of  a  more  general  recognition,  that  '  it  is  not  by  the  ostenta- 
tious displays  of  charity  or  munificence  that  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes  will  be  accomplished,  but  rather  by  establishing 
models  and  examples ;  bearing  in  mind  that  every  real  improve- 
ment which  is  to  take  place  must  be  the  result  of  the  exertion  of 
the  working  people  themselves.' 

*'  Such  being  the  origin  of  the  Association,  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  parent  idea.  And,  extending 
for  a  moment  the  area  of  observation,  it  appears  that  in  the  next 
year  was  formed  the  sister  Society  in  Windsor — that  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Cottages. 

*'  In  the  same  year  the  first  great  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  taking  place. 

"  And  again  in  the  same  year  the  aims  of  our  own  Association 
were  extended,  till  they  may  have  been  said  to  embrace  most  of  the 
leading  features  in  the  home  life  of  the  industrial  classes :  allot- 
ments for  cultivation ;  prizes  for  successftd  cultivators ;  for  length 
of  service,  or  for  chaste  and  industrious  habits,  as  evidenced  by  the 
after  lives  of  their  children.  All  these  have,  one  by  one,  by  the 
operations  of  a  natural  law,  grouped  themselves  around  the  germinal 
scheme  of  1850. 

"  Proceeding  now  to  the  actual  results  of  the  Association,  and  pre- 
mising that  the  true  test  of  success  must  be  looked  for  in  Ihe  appre- 
ciation of  ite  objects  by  the  working  classes  themselves,  the  Com- 
mittee call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  recroients  in 
1850  was  22;  in  1860,  was  178;  in  1869,  was  213.  The  prizes 
awarded  have  amounted  in  all  to  <£4,100 ;  and  the  Committee  have 
the  gratification  of  stating  that  in  the  present  year  more  than  a 
thousand  of  those  formerly  rewarded  are  able  to  be  present  to-day, 
bringing  with  them  certificates  to  show  that  there  has  been  nothing 
in  their  subsequent  lives  to  throw  doubt  or  discredit  on  the  award 
formerly  made  to  them. 
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"  But  if  the  twentietli  year  is  arestmg-place  from  which  to  review 
the  past,  the  Committee  hope  that  it  may  be  also  a  starting-point 
for  fresh  endeavour.  They  are  far  from  believing  that  the  expan- 
sive power  of  the  Association  has  reached  its  limit.  Great  and 
deplorable  evils  are  confessedly  still  pressing  upon  the  industrial 
classes.  Still,  in  many  places,  crowded  and  unhealthy  houses  are 
producing  their  natural  results.  Still  rational  and  elevating  recre- 
ations for  the  masses  are  greatly  needed.  Still  the  fatal  facilities 
for  drinking  are  going  far  to  neutralize  all  other  efforts  which  have 
been  made  for  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  And,  in  all 
this,  the  great  Christian  law  of  common  membership  in  one  body 
Is  still  calUng  on  the  strong  members  to  help  the  weak  in  their  up- 
wardprogress. 

''The  Association,  in  this  its  annual  gathering,  presents  an 
evidence,  though  an  incomplete  one,  of  the  desire  felt  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood to  discharge  this  duty.  It  received  its  first  stimulus  from 
the  suggestions  and  continued  presence  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
The  Committee  venture  to  hope  that  the  gracious  presence  of  their 
beloved  and  royal  mistress,  vouchsafed  to  them  to-day,  will  be  an 
incentive  to  renewed  exertion ;  and  that,  in  the  opening  out  of  fresh 
chmmels  of  Christian  co-operation,  the  epoch  of  1870  may  leave  a 
mark  on  the  future  history  of  the  Association  no  less  decisive  than 
that  which  was  impressed  upon  it  at  the  epoch  of  1850,  which  wit- 
nessed its  inauguration." 

Among  the  company  present  were  the  Buke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sir  T.  Biddulph,  Viscount 
Bri(k>ort,  Lord  Abinger,  Gteneral  Dalrpnple,  Admiral  the  Hon. 
Sir  F.  W.  Grey,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  Hon.  L.  Buthven,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  Captain  Bulkeley,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Goodford,  Pro- 
vost of  Eton;  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  Colonel  Marshall,  Colonel 
Blandy,  Captain  Adair,  Baron  Schroeder,  Mr.  B.  Eykyn,  M.P.,  and 
the  ELon.  Mrs.  E^kyn,  Captain  Layard,  Mr.  C.  Bothery,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Foster,  Mr.  Menzies,  Bev.  W.  B.  Marriott,  Bev.  Dr.  Monsell,  Colo- 
nel ChaUoner,  Mrs.  Harford,  Major  Biley,  Miss  Seymour,  Lady 
Bristow,  the  Ladies  Murray,  Hon.  Mrs.  Blundell,  Countess  of 
MoreUa,  Lady  Downe,  Sir  Theodore  Brinckman,  Mr.  J.  A.  Arbuth- 
not,  Colonel  Haikett,  Colonel  Forbes,  Captain  Johnson,  the  Hon. 
F.  Wayland, 

After  the  reading  of  the  Beport,  those  who  had  to  receive  prizes 
approached  the  daas,  one  by  one,  and  Her  Majesty  handed  the  prizes 
to  them.  The  ceremony  of  giving  away  the  prizes  lasted  about 
half-an-hour. 

Upon  its  conclusion  Her  Majesty  and  the  Boyal  Family  returned 
to  the  carriages,  and  left  the  ground  by  the  gate  near  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  and  proceeded  to  the  Castle  through  the  Avenue,  most  of 
the  invited  guests  having  assembled  to  see  Her  Majesty  drive  past. 
As  Her  Majesty  left  the  bands  again  played  the  National  Anthem, 
and  the  people  loudly  cheered- 

In  the  evening  the  subscribers  to  the  Associatiop  dined  together 
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in  the  Town  Hall.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian  presided, 
and  was  immediately  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Mayor  (J.  De- 
verenx,  Esq.),  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Dean  of  Wmdsor,  the 
Provost  of  Eton,  Lord  Bridport ;  and  on  his  lefb  by  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Hon.  F.  Grey,  Lord  Abinger,  General  Dalrymple, 
General  Seymour.  There  were  also  present  Colonel  Moncrief,  Colo- 
nel Howard  Vyse,  Colonel  Challoner,  Colonel  Forbes,  the  Hon. 
Leslie  Euthven,  Baron  Schroeder,  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell,  Mr.  R.  Eytyn, 
M.P.,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Committee  and  Subscribers. 
The  dinner,  which  was  famished  by  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  the 
Castle  Hotel,  was  enriched  with  a  splendid  haunch  of  venison  pre- 
sented by  the  Queen.  Li  proposing  the  first  toast,  his  Royskl 
Highness  claimed  special  honour  for  the  Queen,  not  only  for  her 
presence  that  day,  but  for  the  interest  she  had  shown  in  carrying 
out  the  work  begun  by  the  lamented  Prince  Consort.  The  toast 
was  drunk  with  repeated  cheers.  That  of  "  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family "  was  likewise  duly 
honoured.  Prince  Christian  proposed  "  The  Army,  Navy,  Militia, 
and  Volunteers."  Lord  Bridport  replied  for  the  Ajnny,  Sir  F.  Grey 
for  the  Navy,  Colonel  Challoner  for  the  Militia,  and  the  Hon.  Leslie 
Ruthven  for  the  Volunteers.  "The  Health  of  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese,"  and  the  other  toasts  belonging  to  the 
occasion,  were  subsequently  honoured. 


SCIENCE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  letter  in  the  Magazine  for 
April,  1867,  concerning  a  Course  of  Popular  Lectures,  organized  by 
Mr.  T.  Twining,  for  gratuitous  delivery  at  the  meeting-places  of 
the  working  classes  in  London.  The  object  in  view  was  to  enlighten 
them  as  to  the  practical  benefit  which  they  might  derive,  in  the 
shape  of  health  and  comfort,  from  studying  the  applications  of 
science  to  the  purposes  of  daily  life,  and  to  give  them  actual  proof 
that  this  study  might  be  made  both  easy  and  entertaining.  The 
encouraging  success  which,  at  the  above  date,  had  rewarded  the 
exertions  of  the  first  season,  has,  we  are  happy  to  find,  been  kept  up 
for  three  additional  winters,  and  the  obvious  importance  of  so  well- 
tried  a  device  for  raising  the  physical  condition  of  our  working 
population  by  intellectual  means  will  doubtless  be  held  a  sufficient 
motive  for  the  following  analysis  of  the  account  given  of  it  in  a  little 
book,  lately  brought  out  by  Mr.  Twining,  under  the  title  "  Science 
FOB  THE  People."*  After  describing  the  first  two  sections,  to 
which  our  attention  will  now  be  chiefly  directed — The  origin,  purpose, 
and  modvs  operandi  of  his  lecture  scheme — ^the  author  proceeds  to 

♦  8vo.,  136  pages,  published  by  0.  Goodman,  407,  Strand,  price  28.  6d.  It  is 
fj^ratuitoasly  sapplied  to  Working  Men's  Institutions,  and  to  pBrsons  engaged  in 
educational  pursuits,  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Museum, 
Twickenham. 
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explain  the  general  sjstem  of  Elementary  and  Industrial  Instruc* 
tion,  which  he  conceives  to  be  wanted  by  the  working  classes  of  this 
country,  and  in  which  educational  facilities,  like  those  he  is  engaged 
in  organizing  on  a  small  scale,  might  acquire  a  fall  development. 
Thus  this  publication,  though  simply  addressed  as  a  ^*  Memoran- 
dum" to  Lord  H.  Gordon  Lennox,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  made  to  embrace,  in  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment, a  great  variety  of  means  for  propagating  scientific  and 
practical  £iowledge  among  the  worldng  classes,  and  for  thus  pro- 
moting their  physical,  technical,  and  social  improvement ;  and  as 
Mr.  Twining  has  been  by  no  means  backward  in  offering  such  advice 
as  his  experience  seemed  to  justify,  his  little  book  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  friendly  vade  mecwm  offered  to  all  who  are  engaged  in 
exertions  kindred  to  his  own. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  these  benevolent  laboui's  have  had 
their  origin  in  those  of  our  Society;  a  fact  announced  by  Mr, 
Twimng  in  the  foUowing  words  j — . 

**  1  had  not  long  been  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Labourers' 
Friend  Society,  which  I  joiaed  in  1847,  before  the  insight  which  I 
had  the  opportimity  of  acquiring  into  the  condition  and  resources  of 
the  working  men  of  this  country,  collated  as  it  were  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  working  men  of  other  countries,  previously  acquired 
during  a  long  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  benefit  might  accrue  to  both  from  an  interchange  of 
notions,  habits,  and  contrivances ;  but  that  still  greater  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  bringing  the  united  influence  of  science  and 
inventive  indusi^r  to  bear  directly  and  constantly  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  million,  and  by  spreadiag  every  wnere  a  knowledge 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  results  thus  obtained," 

The  fint  measure  resorted  to  for  attempting  the  realization  of^ 
this  idea  was  the  formation  of  a  special  G^ery  of  Domestic  Econo-*^ 
my,  as  an  annex  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855 ;  a 
measure  carried  out  with  remarkable  zeal  and  success  by  the  French 
philanthropists  to  whom  Mr.  Twining  had  communicated  his  views, 
and  which  has  since  been  followed  out  in  various  countries  by 
similar  displays  of  objects  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  and  stimu- 
late the  intelligence  of  the  working  classes.  The  next  attempt  was 
to  establish,  in  or  near  London,  a  permanent  collection  of  such  objects, 
one  which  might  serve  as  a  pattern  for  similar  undertakings  in  other 
partsof  the  country;  and  this  scheme,  steadily  pursued  from  1856  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  resulted  in  the  Twickenham  Economic  Museum, 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  has  been  the  prevailing 
ignorance  of  those  scientific  principles  on  which  rests,  in  most  cases, 
the  difference  between  a  genuine  and  a  spurious  article,  between 
that  which  is  wholesome  and  that  which  is  mjurious,  and  between  a 
judicious  and  a  foolish  expenditure  of  one's  money.  This  ignorance, 
through  which  manv  of  the  instructive  objects  in  the  Economic 
Museum  are  a  dead  letter  to  those  for  whose  direct  benefit  they  are 
displayed,  is  adverted  to  in  the  following  terms  as  being  shared  ia 
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a  disheartening  degree  by  many  of  those  on  whom  Mr.  Twining  had 
relied  for  an  intelligent  co-operation. 

"  I  have  found  it  among  schoolmasters  and  even  among  clergy- 
men, on  whom  I  had  particularly  reckoned  for  propagating  among 
the  poor,  intellectual  means  for  physical  improvement,  and  among 
the  rich,  notions  of  judicious  and  discriminating  benevolence.  It  is 
true  that  from  some  of  the  more  enlightened  members  of  the  clergy 
I  have  received  the  most  gratifymg  tokens  of  sympathy  and  sup- 
port. I  refer  with  particular  pleasure  to  an  encouraging  letter  re- 
ceived from  his  Grace  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then 
Bishop  of  London,  respecting  a  small  pampmet  which  appeared  in 
1864,  under  the  title,  *  The  Christian  Teacher's  visit  to  the  Twicken- 
ham Economic  Museum.*  I  could  cite  other  examples  of  distin- 
guished divines,  of  various  denominations,  concurring  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  frame  of  mind  suited  for  imbibing  spiritual  truths 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  found  among  the  intelligent  imnates  of  a 
healthy  home  than  among  those  whom  ignorance  has  degraded  to  a 
torpid  state  of  misery." 

The  more  the  Twickenham  Economic  Museum  was  developed  as  a 
repertory  of  useful  knowledge  for  daily  life,  the  more  it  became 
obvious  that  it  would  be  futile  to  wait  till  working  men  came  out  of 
their  way  to  gather  fruits  of  which  only  a  favoured  few  could  appre- 
ciate the  wholesomeness  and  enjoy  the  flavour ;  and  it  was  decided 
to  meet  their  best  convenience  by  organizing  for  gratuitous  and 
extensive  circulation,  out  of  the  abundant  educational  resources 
which  the  Museum,  with  its  workshop  and  laboratory  afforded,  a 
course  of  thoroughly  well-illustrated  popular  lectures  of  correspond- 
ing scope  and  classmcation,  preceded  by  an  introductory  explanation 
of  the  most  indispensable  rudiments  of  scientific  knowledge. 
^  "  The  first  question,  however,  to  be  solved,  was,  whether  the  work- 
ing classes  could  be  induced  to  listen  in  earnest  to  a  series  of 
methodical  lessons  on  subjects  not  of  the  kind  commonly  considered 
attractive.  Much  had  been  done  to  give  the  audiences  at  Mechanics' 
Institutes  a  false  and  unfavourable  idea  of  science.  When  genuine 
and  educational,  it  had  often  been,  in  substance,  too  high  and  dry, 
and  in  form  too  didactic  and  technical ;  so  as  to  require  on  the  part 
of  the  artisan  an  amount  of  preparatory  knowledge  which  he  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  possess,  and  which  indeed  it  seemed  to  be 
nobody's  business  to  give  him.  When  amusing,  it  was  rendered  so 
by  experiments  more  calculated  to  be  admired  ihan  imderstood,  and 
it  consisted  mainly  of  sensational  bits,  picked  here  and  there  from 
the  range  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  which,  without  the  general 
context,  coTild  scarcely  produce  the  clear  impressions  required  for 
practical  use." 

To  test  the  possibility  of  remedying  this  state  of  things  several 
experimental  trials  were  made,  in  some  of  which  Mr.  Twining  re- 
ceived valuable  assistance  from  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association. 
Detailed  syllabuses,  with  full  instructions  and  an  abundance  of 
specimens  and  apparatus,  were  entrusted  to  competent  lecturers  for 
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deliveiy  in  their  own  words.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  to 
deliver  a  fluent  and  taking  lecture  on  prescribed  materials  and  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  views  '*  required  consummate  abilities, 
which  a  lecturer  possessing  them  would  not  like  to  have  thus 
fettered.  The  abundance  of  his  knowledge  would  at  times  be 
thoughtlessly  poured  out,  to  the  detriment  of  the  particular  facts 
which  had  been  thoughtfcdly  selected;  the  ardour  of  his  mind 
would  ever  and  anon  break  the  line  of  connected  purposes,  and 
carry  him  off  at  a  tangent  into  the  realms  of  speculative  fancy;  his 
facile  eloquence  would  dilate  on  favourite  themes,  and  three-quarters 
of  the  aUotted  time  would  be  consumed  before  one-half  of  the 
allotted  matter  was  got  through;  so  that  the  remaining  half  would 
either  be  cut  and  maimed,  or  galloped  over  at  a  headlong  pace." 

There  was  no  alternative  but  that  the  lectures  should  be  written 
out  in  extenso,  and  Mr.  Twining  "  accordingly  prepared,  by  the 
autumn  of  1866,  imder  the  title  of  '  Science  made  Easy,'  the  full 
text  of  five  familiar  lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  as  part  of  the  preparatory  portion  or  scientific  ground- 
work of  a  comprehensive  Course  on  the  Science  of  Common  Life." 

Here,  however,  says  Mr.  Twining,  the  question  arose :  "  Would 
working  men  listen  to  a  read  lecture  ?  As  a  rule,  the  reading  of  a 
discourse  of  any  kind  onlv  answers  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  read,  and  is  a  failure  when  the  delivery  of  the  text  is  broken  by 
experiments,  writing  on  the  black-board,  or  any  other  kind  of  visual 
demonstration.  The  expedient  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  which 
happily  occurred  to  me,  was  very  simple,  but  proved  so  effective 
that  1  ascribe  to  it  in  great  measure  the  uniform  success  which  has 
attended  the  delivery  of  my  course.  It  consists  in  the  joint  action 
of  a  reader  and  a  demonstrator.  Wherever  a  specimen  is  to  be 
shown,  a  diagram  to  be  pointed  to,  or  an  experiment  to  be  performed, 
a  cross  (X)  in  the  text  warns  the  reader  to  make  any  pause  that  may 
be  required.  The  demonstrator,  who  has  before  him  a  fiill  list  of 
instructions,  with  every  device  for  enabling  him  to  be  ready  at  the 
right  moment,  does  the  needful,  and  the  reading  is  resumed  without 
the  least  embarrassment  or  loss  of  time.  I  am  the  more  induced  to 
lay  some  stress  on  the  remarkable  success  which  this  plan  has 
obtained,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  new  one,  and  to  be  susceptible 
of  rendering  notable  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction.  A 
reader  cannot  be  expected  to  deliver  a  written  or  printed  lecture 
satisfactorily  if  he  has  to  go  to  and  fro  between  his  text  and  his 
diagrams  or  his  apparatus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  professor  who  can 
deliver  a  whole  educational  course  in  a  concise  yet  easy  style,  with- 
out further  guidance  than  a  few  notes,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  is 
a  skilful  experimentalist,  is  an  expensive  luxury,  even  in  London, 
and  almost  unobtainable  in  most  provincial  localities.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  scarcely  a  coimtry  town  where  the  vicarage  or  the 
school  cannot  supply  a  good  reader  for  a  philanthropic  subject,  whilst 
the  doctor  or  the  chemist  of  the  place  will  be  sufficiently  up  to  the 
performing  of  any  amount  of  chemical  or  other  experiments  involved 
m  expounding  the  science  of  common  life." 
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Such  is  the  sYBtem  by  which  Mr.  Twining  has  been  enabled,  not- 
Withstanding  the  bodily  infirmities  which  preclude  his  perscmallf 
addressing  an  audience,  to  communicate  in  identical  terms  to  his 
industrial  Mends  in  the  various  districts  of  the  metropolis  the  infor- 
mation which  he  has  elaborated  for  their  benefit — a  sjstem  whkh 
might  unquestionably  be  employed  with  adyantage  by  any  central 
educational  authority  desirous  of  issuing  uniform  instruction  in  all 
directions,  whilst  it  opens  new  &cilities  for  rendering  genuine  experi- 
mental science  a  welcome  adjunct  to  Penny  Beadmgs,  and  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  school  instruction. 

That  the  course  thus  first  brought  out  in  1866  justified  its  title  of 
"  Science  Made  Easy,''  may  be  assumed  from  the  fiebvour  with  which 
it  was  received  by  audiences  which  would  certainly  have  tamed  a 
deaf  ear  to  an^  tiung  that  had  not  been  light  and  entertaining.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  the  methodical  and  earnest  nature  of  the  instruc- 
tion was  by  ho  means  concealed  from  those  to  whom  it  was  offered. 
This  is  shown  by  a  programme  appended  to  the  "  Memorandum,"  and 
Which  is  one  of  ikoBB  yearly  print^  in  large  numbers  for  distribution 
through  the  agency  of  the  institutions  where  the  course  was  to  be 
delivered.  It  first  explains  that  these  familiar  lectures  on  the  appli- 
cations of  science  to  the  requirements  of  daily  life  are  offered  gra- 
tuitously to  institutions  established  for  the  promotion  of  public 
improvement ;  that  they  are  intended  to  unite  in  an  entertaining 
form  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  which  tend  most 
directly  to  the  promotion  of  health  and  comfort ;  and  that,  as  the 
]:ecreatioti  and  practical  benefit  of  the  working  classes  are  the  sole 
objects  in  view,  the  public  are  admitted  f&eb.  Then  a  p^ectlv  plain 
and  unpretending  syllabus  shows  the  exact  subject-matter  of  tiie  nine 
lectures  of  which  the  course  at  present  consists,  "  three  being  allotted 
to  select  elementary  portions  of  mechanical  physics,  and  similarly  one 
to  chemical  physios ;  one  each  to  inorganic  and  organic  chenustry ; 
one  to  outlines  of  natural  history ;  and  two  to  human  anatomy  and 
physiology."  From  an  enumeration  of  frirther  subjects  on  which 
lectures  are  in  preparation,  it  appears,  that  on  the  foregoing  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  elementajnp^  science  it  is  Mr.  Twining's  inten- 
tion, shotdd  health  permit,  to  erect  a  superstructure  embodying  the 
rationale  of  the  various  departments  of  household  and  health 
economy,  including  the  following  heads: — "Dwellings  as  they 
should  be,  and  the  art  of  constructing  them ;  building  materials ; 
fixtures,  furniture,  and  household  utensils ;  textile  materials ;  &bric8, 
dress ;  food ;  warming,  lighting,  and  cleaning ;  public  and  personal 
hygiene ;  safety  from  injury,  and  means  of  relief,  &c." 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Twining  is  at  the  present  time  en- 
gaged in  revising  the  Course  with  a  view  to  its  publication ;  that  he 
IS  prefacing  it  with  frill  instructions  for  facilitating  its  delivery  by 
am&teur  readers  and  demonstrators  in  provincisJ  localities,  even 
those  hitherto  most  isolated  from  scientific  intercourse ;  that  steps 
will  be  taken  for  ensuring  the  commercial  production  of  more  or 
less  complete  sets  of  illustrations ;  and  that  no  trouble  or  sacrifice 
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will  be  spared  for  bringing  out  the  publication  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  for  furnishing  it  with  wood-cuts,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for 
home  studj. 

Such  is  the  seed,  and  such  are  the  devices  adopted  for  the  broad- 
cast sowing  of  it.  Should  doubts  be  entertained  whether  the  ground 
on  which  it  falls  be  such  as  may  allow  it  to  take  root  and  thrive, 
and  bring  forth  fruit  in  due  season,  we  would  refer  to  the  passages 
of  the  "  Memorandum  "  relating  to  the  renmrkable  and  quite  un- 
expected amount  of  appreciative  attention  and  orderly  earnestness 
with  which  these  strictly  scientific  lectxu'es  have  been  listened  to, 
year  afber  year,  by  large  miscellaneous  audiences,  admitted  with 
open  doors,  in  districts  which  one  has  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  amongst  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  refinement ;  districts  of  which 
the  varied  distribution  extends  "  from  Paddington  to  Holloway  and 
Spitalfields,  from  Westminster  to  Shadwell  and  Stratford,  and  from 
Nine  Elms  and  Lambeth  to  Woolwich  Arsenal"  One  feature  in 
these  wide-spread  successes  is  particularly  gratifying,  namely,  that 
they  are  most  apparent  "  where  an  energetic  minister  or  missionary 
has  induced  habitual  gatherings  of  the  people  in  large  numbers,  by 
mixing  innocent  recreation  with  religious  and  secular  instruction. 
There,"  says  Mr.  Twining,  "  my  lectures  are  quite  at  home ;  for  it 
has  been  my  constant  endeavour  to  leaven  them  with  a  spirit  of 
Christian  morality,  and  to  show  how  religion  and  science  may,  and 
always  should,  go  hand  in  hand." 

Another  point  is  mentioned  as  not  being  without  importance  for 
securing  a  good  result  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind.  It  is  the 
choice  of  a  Chairman  ;  and  on  this  score  we  find  the  following  re- 
marks, which  of  course  we  only  give  for  what  they  are  worth  : — "As 
a  rule,  I  have  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  audiences  consist- 
ing of  men  and  women  of  the  lower  social  strata,  such  as  are 
called  in  by  the  invitation  of  open  doors  in  a  poor  locality,  require  to 
be  presided  over  by  a  person  who,  besides  being  a  good  man  of 
business,  possesses  the  heart  of  making  them  feel  at  their  ease ; 
whereas  a  kind  of  reverential  awe  seems  sometimes  to  chill  their  in- 
terest, and  check  the  liveliness  of  their  applause,  when  the  chair  is 
filled  by  any  one  to  whom  they  look  up  as  a  condescending  patron." 

"  The  ability  to  preside  at  a  meeting,  large  or  small,  is 

not  a  privilege  reserved  for  gentle  birth  and  classical  education.  At 
one  of  the  places  where  my  Course  was  given  in  the  first  lesson,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  one  who  neither  stumbled  over  his  own  words, 
nor  treated  the  meeting  with  a  flow  of  eloquence  when  it  was  not 
wanted,  but  could  always,  when  required,  speak  cleverly  and  to  the 
purpose,  and  conduct  an  evening's  proceediings  with  tact  and  cour- 
tesy. Both  he  and  the  audience  showed  more  than  once  that  they 
were  not  novices  in  Parliamentary  routine.  Now  the  place  of  meet- 
ing in  question,  was  the  Hall  of  Old  Pye-street  Working  Men's 
Club,  instituted  through  the  generous  and  enlightened  exertions  of 
Miss  Adeline  Cooper,  and  occupying  the  ground-floor  of  a  Model 
Lodging  House,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  one  of  the  poorest 
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localities  in  Westminster.  The  benches  were  compactlj  filled  with 
hawkers,  costermongers,  and  labourers,  and  their  cleyer  and  efficient 
chairman  was  one  who  earned  an  honest  Hvelihood  by  uniting  the 
trades  of  glass  and  china  mender,  and  knife  and  scissors  grinder.'* 

We  must  certainly  absolve  Mr.  Twining  from  the  presmnption  of 
supposing  that  any  great  results  could  ever  accrue  from  his  indiTidual 
efiorts  in  the  cause  of  scientific  progress,  for  he  evidently  reckons 
far  more  on  the  effects  of  the  example  which  he  has  set,  both  in  in- 
stituting his  Economic  Museum,  and  in  organizing  his  gratuitous 
lectures  on  the  peculiar  plan  of  imiting  a  reader  and  a  demonstra- 
tor in  what  he  calls  the  binary  system  of  delivery.  Hence,  doubt- 
less, the  unreserved  freedom  with  which  in  concluding  the  second 
section  of  the  Memorandum,  he  offers  the  following  advice  to  all  who 
may  feel  inclined  to  undertake,  in  a  similar  way,  the  diffusion  of 
practical  science  among  the  million. 


THE  COTTAGE  HOMES  OP  ENGLAND. 

**  The  cottage  homes  of  England  I 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  ronnd  the  hamlet-fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eayes.'* 

Vbby  pretty  and  very  true  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  how 
complete  an  illusion  in  every  other  sense  it  is  the  intention  of  these 
papers  to  show.  Crabbe,  who  saw  things  as  they  really  were,  and 
knew,  better  than  most,  the  actual  condition  of  the  English  pea- 
santry, has  warned  us  against  this  simply  picturesque  view  of  the 
matter: — 

**  Te  gentle  souls  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please. 
Go,  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go,  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his,  that  drooping,  weary  sire. 
Or  theirs,  that  ofTspring  round  their  feeble  fire. 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  band. 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  the  expiring  brand.** 

But  his  words  fail  to  convey  the  moral  misery  of  the  case.  They 
show  us  the  sordid  poverty  which  crouches  within  those  poetical 
cots,  but  of  the  demoralization  which  results  from  that  poverty  they 
do  not  speak.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  had  wider 
opportunities  of  obvervation,  and  an  express  commission  to  discover 
the  actual  conditions  of  cottage  life  in  England. 

"  The  majority  of  the  cottages  that  exist  in  rural  parishes  are 
deficient  in  almost  every  requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home 
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for  a  Christian  faxojlj  in  a  civilized  community.  They  are  de- 
ficient in  bed-room  accommodation,  very  few  having  three  chambers, 
and,  in  some  parishes,  the  larger  proportion  only  one.  They  are 
deficient  in  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements ;  they  are  imper- 
fectly supplied  with  water ;  such  conveniences  as  they  have  are 
often  so  situated  as  to  become  nuisances ;  they  are  full  enough  of 
drafts  to  generate  any  amount  of  rheumatism ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  lamentably  dilapidated  and  out  of  repair. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  iU  effects  of  such  a  state  of 
things  in  every  aspect,  physical,  social,  economical,  moral,  intel- 
lectual. Physically,  a  ruinous,  ill-drained  cottage,  *  cribbed,  cabin'd, 
confined,'  and  over-crowded,  generates  any  amount  of  disease,  fevers 
of  every  type,  catarrh,  rheumatism,  as  well  as  intensifies  to  the 
utmost  that  tendency  to  scrofula  and  phthisis  which,  from  their 
frequent  intermarriage^)  and  their  low  diet,  abounds  so  largely 
among  the  poor.  Socially,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  the 
condition  of  *  open'  parishes  like  Dorking,  in  Norfolk,  and  South 
Cemey  in  Gloucestershire,  into  which  have  been  poured  remorse- 
lessly the  scum  and  off-scour  of  their  '  closed'  neighbours. 

"  The  moral  consequences  are  fearful  to  contemplate.  '  I  only 
wonder,'  writes  one  clergyman  to  me,  '  that  our  agricultural  poor 
are  as  moral  as  they  are,'  Modesty  must  be  an  imknown  virtue, 
decency  an  imimaginable  thing,  where,  in  one  small  chamber  .  .  . 
two  and  sometimes  three  generations  are  herded  promiscuously, 
.  .  .  where  the  whole  atmosphere  is  sensual,  and  human  nature 
is  degraded  into  something  below  the  level  of  the  swine.  It  is  a 
hideous  picture,  and  the  picture  is  drawn  from  life." 

Such  is  the  report  of  Dr.  Eraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, and  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  under 
a  commission  from  Her  Majesty  to  inquire  "  into  the  employment 
of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  agriculture." 

In  1864  a  careful  and  elaborate  inquiry  was  made  by  Dr.  Hunter 
into  the  house  accommodation  of  rural  labourers,  and  embodied 
in  the  seventh  report  of  the  medical  oflBicer  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  presentation  to  Parliament.  Ever^  page  of  that  report  testifies 
to  the  "  "  insufficient  quantity  and  miserable  quality."  But  sum- 
ming up  the  results  of  the  inc[uiry,  the  medical  officer  says, ''  Even 
the  general  badness  of  dwellmgs  is  an  evil  infinitely  less  urgent 
than  their  numerical  insufficiencnr."  In  proof  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  he  adduces  the  fact  brougnt  out  by  Dr.  Hunter's  inquiries, 
that  in  821  separate  parishes  or  townships  in  England  there  had 
been  a  destruction  of  houses  going  on  during  the  previous  ten 
years, "  notwUhdanding  increased  local  demand  for  them."  "  People  do 
not  desert  villages,"  it  is  said :  "  villages  nowadays  desert  people." 

The  cause  is  traced  to  the  temptation  certain  provisions 
of  the  Poor-law  held  out  to  large  landowners  to  get  rid  of 
the  poor-rates,  by  the  simple  process  of  getting  rid  of  the 
poor.  Those  provisions  of  tne  Poor-law  whidi  related  to 
chargeability  and  settlement   rendered    it    the  pecuniary  inter- 
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est  of  every  parisli  to  lessen  the  ntunber  of  the  poor  residing 
within  its  boundaries.  When,  therefore,  a  parish  was  the  sole 
property  of  one,  or  of  two  or  three  great  landlords,  "  they  had 
only  to  resolve  that  there  should  be  no  labourers'  dwellings  on  their 
estates,  and  their  estates  were  thenceforth  virtually  free  from  half 
their  responsibility  for  the  poor."  We  have  thrown  this  sentence  of 
the  report  of  1864  into  the  past  tense,  for  since  it  was  written  the 
Union  Chargeability  Bill  has  changed  all  this,  but  the  evil  done  re- 
mains. Other  causes  have  doubtless  been  at  work,  such  as  the  con- 
version of  arable  into  pasture  land,  or  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  an 
eyesore  which  interfered  with  the  picturesque  beauty  of  an  estate ; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  the  cause  referred  to  has  been  the  principal 
one.  When,  however,  we  come  to  understand  the  wretched  pauper- 
ism into  which  our  agricultural  labourers  have  drifted,  and  how 
heavily  large  proprietors  must  feel  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  we 
can  see  how  powerful  the  temptation  must  have  been.  "  Agricul- 
tural labour,"  says  the  report,  "  instead  of  implying  a  safe  and 
permanent  independence  for  the  hard-working  labourer  and  his 
family,  implies  for  the  most  part  only  a  longer  or  shorter  circuit  to 
eventual  pauperism." 

Seeing  then  that  the  insufficient  quantitv  and  miserable  quality 
of  the  house  accommodation  of  agricultural  labourers  is  so  directly 
connected  with  their  pauperism,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  glance 
first  of  all  at  the  causes  which  have  brought  them  into  this  wretched 
condition.  Those  causes  briefly  may  be  stated  to  be  the  gradual 
extinction  of  small  feuimers  and  the  loss  of  common  rights  enjoyed 
by  cottiers  from  the  earliest  times.  Connect  with  these  two  facts 
the  rise  in  very  many  articles  of  domestic  economy,  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  m  their  wages,  and  we  have  a  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  their  downward  progress. 

In  feudal  times  land  was  held  in  large  masses  from  the  crown, 
and  as  the  importance  of  every  lord  depended  upon  the  nimiber  of 
retainers  he  could  bring  into  the  field,  it  was  his  interest  to  divide 
his  estate  into  as  many  farms  as  he  could  find  tenants  to  cultivate, 
and  to  grant  rights  of  common  to  each  family  over  the  remaining 
portions.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  we  first  hear  of 
free  lahotvrers  in  England,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  also  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  of  pasture,  and  rights  to  cut  turf  or 
fuel  over  flie  lord's  wastes. 

Professor  Thorold  Eogers,  in  his  "  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices  in  England,  from  1259  to  1793,"  says,  "  In  the  14th  century 
the  land  was  greatly  subdivided,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
villages  or  manors  held  plots  of  land,  which  were  sufficient  in  many 
cases  for  maintenance,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  for  independence  in 
treating  with  their  employers.  Most  of  the  regular  farm-servants, 
the  carter,  the  ploughman,  the  shepherd,  the  cowherd,  the  hog- 
keeper,  were  owners  of  land,  and  there  is  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility that  the  occasional  labourer  was  also  among  the  occupiers  of 
the  manor. 
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^'  The  medkeral  peasant  had  his  cottage  and  curtilage  at  a  very 
low  rent  and  in  secure  possession,  even  when,  unlike  the  genenJ 
mass  of  his  fellows,  he  was  not  possessed  of  land  in  his  own  right 
held  at  a  labour  or  a  money  rent,  and  he  had  rights  of  pasturage 
over  the  common  lands  of  Uie  manor  for  the  sheep,  pigs,  or  perhaps 
cow,  which  he  owned." 

This  prosperity  continued  to  the  dose  of  the  15th  century,  when 
the  wars  of  the  Eoses  broke  out,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the 
feudal  system.  Manufactures  rose  on  its  ruins,  the  woollen  trade 
increased  greatly,  and  large  tracts  of  land  were  required  for  sheep- 
walks.  l£is  caused  at  the  time  a  wholesale  destruction  of  villages, 
so  that,  in  a  petition  presented  to  parliament  in  1450,  it  is  stated 
that  sixty-five  towns  (villages)  and  hamlets  within  twelve  miles  of 
Warwick  had  been  destroyed. 

Tudor  England  believed  in  the  importance  of  men  rather  than 
money,  and,  during  the  whole  of  the  16th  centurv,  did  its  utmost  to 
prevent  any  decline  in  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  population. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  14S7  (4  Hen.  Yll,  c.  16),  forbidding  any 
one  to  take  more  than  one  farm,  and  that  its  value  should  not 
exceed  ten  marks  yearly.  In  the  same  year  a  general  Act  was 
passed,  "imposing  a  penalty  for  not  keeping  'houses  of  hus- 
bandry,' and  for  not  laying  convenient  land  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  same."  Similar  Acts  were  passed  five  times  successively  in 
the  16th  century.  An  Act  passed  in  1549  (3  and  4  Edw.  Yl. 
c.  3)  secures  portions  not  exceeding  two  acres  or  thereabouts  already 
enclosed  on  wastes  or  commons,  for  garden  or  orchard  puiT>oseB,  by 
small  cottiers  to  their  use,  £ree  from  any  disturbance  by  the  owner 
of  the  waste.  One  more  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1589  (31  Eliz. 
c  7),  is  peculiarly  noteworthy,  as  forbidding  the  erection  of  cottages, 
unless  four  acres  were  attadied ;  the  object  being,  as  Lord  Bacon 
says  of  the  Act  of  1487,  "  to  breed  a  subject  to  Hve  in  convenient 
plenty,  and  no  servile  condition,  and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings." 

However  some  of  these  Acts  may  be  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  they  were  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  equity, 
and  a  desire  "  to  maintain  the  physical  well-being  of  all  classes  at  the 
highest  possible  degree."  And  it  would  seem  that  the  result  sought 
was  obtained,  for  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  centuries  contemporary  authorities  declare  that  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  and  small  tenants  in  husbandry  ''  had 
grown  to  be  more  powerful,  skilful,  and  carefcd,  through  recom* 
pense  of  gain,  than  heretofore  they  had  been." 

This  prosperity,  dimmed  for  a  time  by  the  Civil  War,  was  not 
seriously  affected  by  it,  for  Lord  Macaulay,  speaking  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  says,  "  If  we  may  trust  the  best  statistical 
writers  of  that  age,  not  less  than  a  himdred  and  sixty  thousand 
proprietors,  who,  with  their  families,  must  have  made  up  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  derived  their  subsistence 
from  little  freehold  estates.    The  average  income  of  these  small 
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landholders,  an  income  made  up  of  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  was 
estimated  at  between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a  year.  It  was 
computed  that  the  number  of  persons  who  tilled  their  own  land 
was  greater  than  the  number  of  those  who  farmed  the  land  of  others.'^ 

This  prosperity  continued  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
when,  from  all  accounts,  it  culminated.  In  the  Magazine  of  the 
Labourers*  Friend  Society  (p.  40,  vol.  1831),  quoted  in  the  later 
Parliamentary  report,  it  is  eaid, — 

"Previously  to  the  American  war,  which  commenced  in  1775, 
the  agricultural  labourer  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  His 
wages  gave  him  a  greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life ;  his 
rent  was  lower,  his  wearing  apparel  was  cheaper,  his  shoes  cheaper, 
his  living  cheaper  than  formerly ;  and  he  had,  on  the  common  and 
wastes,  liberty  of  cutting  furze  for  fuel,  with  the  chance  of  getting 
a  little  land,  and,  in  time,  a  small  farm." 

With  the  great  improvement  and  extension  of  modem  husbandry 
commenced  the  depression  and  decay  of  the  husbandmen.  It  was 
found  that  large  farms  could  be  managed  more  profitably  than 
small  ones.  The  fate  of  the  small  tenants  in  husbandry  was  that 
of  the  little  fry  of  the  pond,  the  great  trout  graduallv  eat  them  up. 
The  poor  and  weak  began  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  iiired  labourer, 
while  their  richer  neighbour  rose  in  the  social  scale. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  described,  in  a  graphic  chapter,  the  social 
state  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Eeferring  to  the 
immense  tracts  of  country  uncultivated  at  that  period,  he  says, — 

"  In  the  year  1685  ....  the  arable  land  and  pasture  land  were 
not  supposed,  by  the  best  political  arithmeticians  of  that  age,  to 
amount  to  much  more  than  half  the  area  of  the  kingdom.  The  re- 
mainder was  believed  to  consist  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These 
computations  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  road  books  and  maps  of 
the  17th  century.  From  these  books  and  maps  it  is  clear  that  many 
routes,  which  now  pass  through  an  endless  succession  of  orchards, 
hay-fields,  and  becui-fields,  then  ran  through  nothing  but  heath, 
swamp,  and  warren." 

In  the  year  1710,  the  first  Inclosure  Act  was  passed.  From  that 
time  up  to  1760,  only  334,974  statute  acres  were  inclosed,  while  in 
the  century  which  followed  more  than  seven  millions  of  sta*tute 
acres  have  been  added  to  the  cultivated  area  of  Great  Britain.  The 
effect  of  these  inclosiures  on  the  circumstances  of  the  cottager  can- 
not be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  in 
a  speech  made  on  the  second  reading  of  the  general  Inclosure  Bill, 
March  13, 1844:— 

"  In  former  times,  every  cottage  almost  had  some  common  rights, 
from  which  the  poor  occupants  derived  much  benefit ;  the  privilege 
of  feeding  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  goose  on  the  common  was  a  great 
benefit  to  them,  and  it  was  unfortimate,  when  the  system  of  inclos- 
ing commons  was  first  commenced,  that  a  portion  of  the  land  was 
not  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  every  cottager  who  enjoyed  common 
rights,  and  his  successors ;  but  the  course  adopted  had  been  to 
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compensate  the  owner  of  the  cottage  to  which  the  common  rights 
belonged,  forgetting  the  claims  of  ^e  occupier  by  whom  they  were 
enjoyed.  He  believed  that  if  a  portion  of  the  inclosed  lands  had 
been  allotted  to  every  cottager  enjoying  common  rights,  when  the 
inclosure  took  place,  the  agricultural  labourer  would  have  been  in  a 
£aj:  better  condition  than  he  was  at  this  time." 

If,  however,  the  loss  of  these  common  rights  had  been  balanced 
by  a  large  increase  and  a  higher  condition  of  material  comfort, 
such  as  has  taken  place  in  almost  every  other  class,  it  might  have 
been  borne ;  but,  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  we  find  that,  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  their  wages  have  ^eatly  declined,  while  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  cost  of  many  artides  of  food  and  clothing. 

Prior  to  1815  there  was  a  sort  of  fictitious  prosperity  arising 
from  the  war,  but  it  only  served  to  make  the  subsequent  destitution 
the  harder  to  bear.  Prom  1815  to  1846  was  a  period  of  continually 
recurring  distress  amongst  the  agriculturists,  and  the  unhappy 
labourers  sank  into  that  pauperism  which  has  now  become  ahnost 
their  normal  state.  Their  wages  fell  to  zero,  if  we  may  use  that 
term  to  imply  the  lowest  point  to  which  they  could  fall  compatible 
with  continued  existence.  In  different  counties  they  varied  from 
seven  shillings  to  twelve  shillings  a  week.  In  Cambridgeshire  the 
farmers  paid  eight  shillings  and  beer,  which  made  it  nine  and  six- 
pence, but  they  said  it  was  only  intimidation  made  them  pay  such 
prices.  The  labourers  grew  desperate,  and  in  1830  there  were  a 
series  of  incendiary  fires,  extending  for  more  than  eighteen  months, 
in  the  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

As  the  years  rolled  on  better  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  labourers 
took  a  more  legitimate  way  of  making  their  distress  known.  In  the 
agitation  and  turmoil  of  the  winter  of  1845-46,  England  must  have 
been  startled  to  find  that  her  rural  population  had  learnt  the  use  of 
public  meetings.  There  were  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  gather- 
mgs  held  at  night  on  moors  and  commons,  under  drcumstances  which 
gave  an  almost  weird-like  character  to  the  proceedings.  Such  a 
meeting  was  the  one  held  at  Goatacre,  in  Wilts,  on  a  bleak  winter's 
evening  in  January,  1846,  and  reported  at  great  length  in  the  Times 
of  the  day.  It  took  place  at  a  cross  road,  and  the  labourers,  their 
wives  and  children,  came  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
A  hurdle,  supported  by  stakes  driven  into  the  groimd,  and  resting 
beneath  a  hedge  on  the  roadside,  served  as  a  platform,  and  the 
speakers  read  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  candle,  or  the  glare  of  a 
lanthom,  their  simple,  woe-begone  statements.  The  chairman  told 
the  meeting  he  had  but  six  shillings  a  week,  out  of  which  he  had  to 
support  a  wife  and  two  children.  One  speaker  averaged  his  earn- 
ings for  the  previous  two  years  at  seven  shillings  and  a  penny- 
hidfpenny  a  week,  and  he  had  a  wife  and  six  dmdren.  Another, 
who  had  come  twenty  miles  to  attend  the  meeting  told  a  pathetic 
story  of  his  struggles  with  pauperism.  Having  to  provide  for  his 
wife  and  six  children  out  of  eight  shillings  a  week,  and  finding  it 
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insufficient,  he  applied  to  the  relieving  officer.  He  received  an  order 
for  one  of  his  children  to  go  into  Uie  workhouse.  "  Now,  feUow- 
labourers,"  said  the  speaker,  "  is  not  one  child  as  dear  to  you  as 
another  ?  Well,  I  did  not  know  which  to  send.  I  could  not  part 
with  ne'er  a  one.  I  said  to  my  oldest  girl,  '  You  are  to  go  into  the 
workhouse.'  She  did  not  like  to  go,  and  iJien  I  spoke  to  the  others, 
and  then  I  had  the  cries  of  my  poor  children,  which  were  piercing 
to  my  heart, '  Don't  send  me,  father !  don't  send  me ! '  Was  not 
that  enough  to  try  a  man,  without  the  presence  of  starvation."  At 
this  meeting,  nearly  a  thousand  of  the  peasantiy  of  Wiltshire  were 
present ;  and  it  was  a  woeful  sight  when  the  moon  shone  out  from 
time  to  time  behind  the  clouds,  and  revealed  the  upturned  fiEboes 
worn  with  anxiety,  want,  and  hunger. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  little  good  came  out  of  it  all,  as  £Eur,  at  least, 
as  the  poor  agitators  themselves  were  concerned.  Nearlv  twenty 
years  later,  EHhu  Buiritt,  in  his  walk  to  Land's  End,  r^tes  the 
resiQt  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  a  hed^  in  WiltfiQiire.  After 
detailing  his  own  hardships,  the  man  told  bmi  that  **  his  son-in-law 
had  six  children,  all  too  yoimg  to  earn  any  thing  in  the  field,  and  he 
had  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  whole  funily  out  of  eight  shillings 
a  week.  They  were  obliged  to  live  entirely  on  bread,  for  they  could 
not  afford  to  have  cheese  with  it.  Take  out  one-and-sixpence  for 
rent,  and  as  much  for  fiiel,  candles,  clothes,  and  a  little  tea,  sugar, 
or  treacle,  and  there  was  only  five  shillings  left  for  food  for  eight 
mouths.  They  must  eat  three  times  a  day,  which  made  twenty-four 
meals  to  be  got  out  of  eightpenoe,  only  a  third  of  a  penny  for  eadi." 

Thus  it  appears  that,  in  ^e  progress  of  modem  civilization,  so 
beneficial  in  a  material  sense  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  the 
agricultural  labourer  has  been  a  constant  loser.  From  a  condition 
in  which  he  might  hope  by  industry  and  thrift  to  become  a  small 
farmer,  he  can  now  hope  for  nothing  better  than  to  perform  like 
a  hireling  his  day,  and  then  to  fill  a  pauper's  grave.  (&e  privilege 
after  another  has  gone,  until  at  last  he  is  driven  from  the  land  the 
toil  of  his  ancestors  has  made  fertile  for  generations,  to  burrow  with 
his  family  like  rabbits  in  the  outlying  dums  of  some  open  village, 
and  thence  to  trudge,  with  gaunt  face  and  discontented  heart,  to 
and  fro  from  the  scene  of  labour,  no  longer  sweetened  by  bygone 
memories  or  future  hopes.  There  are  times  when  the  yearnings 
of  humanity  claim  to  be  heard,  and  then  those  who,  from  any 
motive,  good  or  bad,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away  by 
the  tendency  of  the  times,  will  be  forced  to  exclaim  with  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  *'It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  stand  alone  in  one's 
country.  I  look  around,  and  not  a  house  is  to  be  seen  but  mine.  I 
am  the  Giant  of  Giant  Castle,  and  have  eaten  up  all  my  neighbours." 

And  now  that  the  evil  is  pointed  out,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  legislative  temptation  to  cottage  destruction,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  landlords  will  follow  the  example  set  by  many  of  our  noble- 
men, and  make  an  earnest  effort  to  increase  the  number  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  cottages  on  their  estates.    The  report  of  1868 
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speaks  of  what  the  Earl  of  Leicester  is  doing,  and  that  of  1864 
refers  to  the  estates  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  Eutland,  and  New- 
castle, as  examples  where  a  wise  and  liberal  system  has  become 
traditional. 

But  although  in  such  favoured  spots  man  and  nature  rejoices, 
throughout  the  land  pauperism  grows  apace.  The  increase  of 
paupers  in  the  year  1868  over  the  number  in  1867  was  54,619, 
and  in  the  yeai'  1869  the  increase  over  the  yeiar  1868  was  36,963. 
The  number  of  paupers  chargeable  to  the  poor-rates  on  the  1st 
January,  1870,  was  1,083,632,  while  their  cost  to  the  country 
amounted  during  the  year  1869  to  nearly  7,700,0002.  sterling. 

"  K,  then,"  to  quote  Sir  George  Grey,  "  one  million  have  already 
so  fallen  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  sufferers,  how  many  millions  must 
they  indicate  as  circling  hopelessly  on,  in  hunger,  cold,  and  wretched- 
ness, to  the  same  sad  fate,  which  is  hardly  worse  than  every  step 
of  the  dread  path  which  leads  to  it  ?  Would  it  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  only  one  in  three  out  of  the  malancholy  souls  circling 
on  to  pauperism  has  yet  sunk  into  the  abyss  ?  I  think  not ;  and 
then,  if  not,  more  than  one  in  every  seven  of  the  entire  population 
is  pacing  on  in  hopeless  suffering  to  this  sad  end." 

Classic  mythology,  mediaeval  romance,  and  ancient  &iry  tale,  have 
their  legends  of  direful  dragons  consuming  whole  vHlages  and 
wasting  fertile  lands,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  has  ever 
been  the  prey  of  oppressors.  But  the  story  always  ends  with  the 
advent  of  a  deliverer.  The  figure  of  a  Hercules,  or  a  St.  G^eorge, 
shines  out  from  the  dark  background.     The  appeal  to 

"  Him,  who  connts  a  nation's  tears. 

With  whom  are  the  oppressor  and  opprest, 
And  vengeance  and  the  recompensing  years," 

has  never  been  in  vain. 

When  our  social  reformer  comes,  and  come  he  surely  will  ere 
long,  a  noble  praise  awaits  him.  Of  the  warrior  it  is  said,  ''  he 
hath  slain  his  thousands ; "  but  of  the  heroic  statesman  who  shall 
face  and  solve  this  question  it  will  be  said,  "  he  hath  rescued  his 
tens  of  thousands."  All  we  can  do  is  to  prepare  the  way,  by 
arousing  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  something  of  the  joys  of 
a  Christian  home  a  sense  of  the  deprivation  endured  by  thousands 
of  families  throughout  our  land,  to  whom  its  realization  is  an  im- 
possibility. 

By  the  aid  of  these  reports,  and  other  trustworthy  soxirces,  we 
shall  show  that  in  almost  every  county  in  England  there  are  abodes 
in  which  even  the  decencies  of  home  life  cannot  be  maintained, 
much  less  its  blessings  enjoyed.  Such  an  inquiry  cannot  fail  to  do 
good,  if  we  pursue  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  gentle  singer  who  writes  — 

*'  Oh !  lead  me  oftentimes  to  hats 
Where  poor  men  lie,  that  I  may  learn  the  stuff 
Which  life  is  made  of,  its  trne  joys  and  griefs. 
What  things  are  daily  bringing  grief  or  joy 
Unto  the  hearts  of  millions  of  my  race." 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strcmd. 

The    General  Committee    met    on  Wednesday,   the    2nd   of 
November. 

Present — John  SperKng,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  the  Rev.  E. 
Capel  Cure ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  8rd  of  August  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Socieiy's 
Family  Dwellings  and  Lodging- Houses. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  no  actual  appointment  to  the  Office 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Streatham-street  House,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  Felmingham,  had  been 
made.  Since  October  the  duties  had  been  provisionally  dis- 
charged, but  the  want  of  a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  office  still 
existed. 

The  Committee  thought  that  the  list  of  candidates  who 
applied  for  the  post  in  July  last  would  furnish  a  fit  successor 
to  Mr.  R.  Pelmingham,  and  directed  the  Secretaiy  to  refer  to 
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the  same^  and  arrange  for  the  duties^  pending  the  next  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Secretary  read  a  correspondence  with  the  Office  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  St.  Giles'  District,  Holbom. 

Attention  was  called  by  this  Committee  to  the  defective 
state  of  the  thoroughfare  in  George-street,  and  adjoining  the 
Society's  property.  It  was  unsa^  for  vehicles  to  approach, 
and  the  scavengers  were  hindered  in  their  work. 

In  reply,  the  Committee  were  assured  that  the  roadway 
referred  to  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  repaired  where 
necessary  without  loss  of  time. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Cooper,  relative 
to  the  erection  of  a  wall  abutting  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Society's  houses  at  Hull,  and  likely  to  be  still  further  obstruc- 
tive, in  the  event  of  the  designed  extension  of  the  buildings. 

Sir  Henry  stated  that  the  original  stipulation  with  the  ''Hull 
Board  of  Health "  was  for  the  frontage  on  this  side  to  be  lefb 
free  and  open  to  the  Society,  which  their  sanction  of  the 
erection  referred  to  would  contravene;  and  inqpiired  for  any 
documents  confirmatory  of  his  statement. 

The  reply  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Co.,  the  Society's  Solicitors, 
being  read  by  the  Secretary,  could  produce  no  proof  of  any 
reservation  of  right  to  the  Society  ;  and  suggested  a  represen- 
tation of  understanding  to  the  Local  Board,  and  the  dependence 
of  any  future  operations  for  success,  on  the  approach  being 
preserved,  by  considerate  interference  on  their  part. 

The  Committee  instructed  the  Secretary  to  ascertain  hofw 
the  matter  was  now  standing. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Turner,  Secretary  to 
the  ^  Pure  Literature  Society,"  requesting  any  testimony  to 
the  value  of  that  Society's  operations,  which  the  recent  expe- 
rience of  a  grant  of  books  to  the  Committee  for  the  Society's 
houses  might  enable  them  to  afford ;  and  asking  for  any  aid  in 
circulating  periodicals  for  which  suggestions  were  enclosed. 

The  Secretary  had  assured  Mr.  Turner  of  the  general  accept- 
ableness  of  the  books,  as  recently  granted ;  and  of  the  desire 
of  the  Committee  to  aid  the  cause  of  pure  literature,  through 
the  houses,  in  the  way  suggested. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  B.  Camden  Piercy,  of  Birming- 
ham, containing  an  acconnt  of  the  opening  of  the  Model 
Lodging-House  in  that  town,  and  the  succe&s  which  had  so  far 
attended  the  effort.     The  number  of  inmates  already  is  not 
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more  gratifying  than  their  character,  and  the  excellent  accommo- 
dation formshed  on  a  scale  of  low  charges,  and  graduated  so 
as  to  be  as  inclnsive  as  possible,  justifies  the  belief  expressed 
in  the  published  notice  of  the  house,  that ''  Working  Men  will 
here  find  every  comfort  on  the  most  moderate  terms." 

The  local  references  to  this  Society,  and  the  valuable  assist- 
ance it  has  rendered,  have  been  frequent  and  warm. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspon- 
dents:—W.  Ouston,  Esq.,  Wakefield;  W.  Long,  Esq.,  Hurt's 
Hall,  Suflfolk ;  T.  Perry,  Esq.,  Batham  House,  Avon  Dasset ; 
F.  P.  Pox,  Esq.,  Melbourne,  Derby;  B.  H.  V.  Walpole,  Esq., 
Suffolk  Hall,  Cheltenham ;  Robt.  Perry  and  Son,  Bathdowney, 
Ireland ;  E.  Camden  Piercy,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Streatham-street,  Bloomsbury. — ^The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

PoripooUlane. — ^The  Family  Dwellings  have  one  empty ;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  Single  women,  three  are  at  present  empty. 

At  the  Piiblie  Wash^ise  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5328. 

The  Benavated  Dwellings  for  Families,  WHd^eouH,  Drury- 
lane,  have  three  rooms  empty. 

TyndalVs'buildings,  Oray^s^Inn-^oad. — 70  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-hyme  for  86  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
82  nightly  inmates. 

OlarVs'huildings,  St.  Oiles-in-the-Fields. — ^These  dwellings 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  only  one  room  empty. 

Charge-street  Lodgvng-house  for  104  Single  Men.  —  The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  87. 

Haitan-garden  Souse  for  54  Single  Men.  —  ^e  average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  47. 

OharleS'Street,  Drury-lcme,  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  81. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 
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IS    THE    BETTEE    EDFOATION   OP   THE   LABOUEINO 

POPULATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  ANY  OENBRAL  IMPEOVE- 

MENT  IN  THEIE  DWELLINGS  OB  HABITS  OF  LIFE? 

BBAD  AT  THE  RURI-DECANAIi  CONPKREXCB.  HELD  AT  CHIFFBKHAH, 
AUGUST  2£n,  1870,  BT  MR.  JAMES  8.  BANDEU*. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  hare  been  inflnenoed  by  the  hope  that 
eallmg'  attention  to  the  subject  will  bring  to  bear  on  it  minds  better 
qualified  than  mj  own  to  think  it  out  useftdlj  to  those  we  wish  to 
ben^t.  In  entering  on  the  subject,  may  I  presume  we  all  recognize 
the  &ct  that  many  of  the  labouring  classes  live  in  circumstances 
iniTnv»ft.l  to  health,  decency,  and  moraJity  ?  If  this  is  admitted,  the 
next  step  in  order  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  is  to  consider  the  population  to  be  influenced.  The  labour- 
ing population  of  England  and  Wales  is  stated  to  be  thirteen 
millions.  If  we  estimate,  for  city,  town,  and  rural  districts  inclu- 
sively, the  present  house-rent  of  the  class  to  be  one  pound  sterling 
per  head  per  annum,  I  think  you  will  admit  thai  to  be  a  moderate 
estimate.  It  thus  comes  before  us  as  a  question  of  thirteen  millions 
annually ;  but  if  the  four-roomed  house  is  to  be  extended  to  six 
rooms,  and  the  desirable  sanitary  arrangements  are  to  be  carried  out, 
it  will  require  an  addition  of  half  as  much  again  to  the  present 
rental :  this  half  as  much  again,  at  the  low  estimate  we  have  taken, 
amounts  to  ^66,500,000. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  ask  ourselves,  is  it  likely  this 
desired  improvement  will  be  effected  as  Hie  result  oi  charitable 
considerations  ?  In  this  matter  it  is  most  important  not  to  deceive 
ourselves,  but  to  act  on  sound  principles,  that  will  work  out  bene- 
ficially to  our  humble  neighbours.  To  do  this,  I  believe  we  miisi 
recognize  the  fact  that  cottage  improvements  can  have  no  lasting' 
vitaHty  unless  they  can  be  made  self-supporting.  As  an  employer 
of  labour,  I  have  felt  most  painfully  my  impotency  in  this  matter, 
and  the  more  I  consider  the  subject^  the  more  is  the  view  impressed 
on  me,  that  we  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  charity,  improve  generally  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes.  Can  you  hope  to  lift;  these 
thirteen  millions  from  their  present  condition,  and  to  place  t^hem  as 
you  wish,  at  the  cost  of  the  landlords,  or  by  the  funds  of  charity, 
and  to  do  so  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  class  you  seek  to  serve, 
or,  at  best,  notwithstanding  their  indifference?  Such  benevoIoEice 
is,  I  fear,  impracticable ;  but  the  result  we  seek  is,  I  believe,  attain- 
able. We  cannot  lift  these  thirteen  millions,  we  cannot  carry  them ; 
but  if  they  will  rise  up  and  walk, .  we  may  guide  and  direct  their 
stejps,  and  assist  their  progress ;  that  is  to  say,  we  cannot  effect  the 
desired  improvements  without,  the  co-operation  of  the  labouring 
classes  themselves,  and  this  we  cannot  hope  to  secure  till  we  have 
cultivated  and  matured  in  them  an  api^reciation  of,  and  a  desire 
for,  the  improvements.  We  must  teach  them  the  attendant  circum- 
stances that  lead  to  debility  and  fever :  they  will  then  seek  to  remove 
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them  from  their  dwellings ;  we  must  teach  them  the  importance  to 
their  well-being  of  light,  ventilation,  and  cleanliness ;  we  must  open 
their  eyes  to  their  necessities ;  we  must  produce  in  them  the  desire 
for  the  benefits ;  we  shall  then  realisse  the  difference  between  acting 
on  an  unwilling,  or,  at  best,  an  indifferent  mass,  and  leading  and 
assisting  those  who  are  anxious  to  follow.  When  we  have  cultivated 
in  them  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits,  they  will  then  work  out 
their  own  improvements  more  surely,  more  effectually,  and  far  more 
beneficially  than  we  can  do  for  them.  Effecting  it  in  this  way,  we 
not  only  insure  the  desired  result,  but  we  also  elevate  their  capa- 
cities, and  prepare  them  for  other  useful  effort :  thus  their  physical 
and  moral  status  will  both  be  beneficially  influenced. 

We  then  reach  another  stage  in  our  progress:  when  we  have 
taught  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sanitary  improvements,  they 
will  then  anxiously  desire  them,  and  thev  will  then  eagerly  seek  our 
co-operation  and  be  grateful  for  it.  At  present,  cottages  in  the 
country  are  let  at  prices  that  do  not  pay  for  the  land  they  occupy 
and  the  cost  of  erection.  In  cities  and  towns  cottage  rental  is  so 
irregularly  paid,  and  the  damage  committed  on  the  property  is  so 
continuous  and  excessive,  that  the  supply  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  needy  men,  seeking  high  interest  at  great  risk,  and  great  personal 
trouble.  When  the  labouring  class  have  learned  to  value  good 
dwellings,  to  conserve  the  property,  to  pay  the  rent  regularly, 
another  and  a  superior  class  of  investors  will  soon  be  ready  to 
supply  their  wants.  And  do  not  let  us  be  discouraged  that  this  can- 
not be  done  in  one  year  or  in  two  years :  this  branch  of  education, 
like  every  other,  must  be  progressive :  it  takes  time  to  change  the 
habits  of  any  class.  What  I  am  most  anxious  about  is,  that  we 
start  right ;  that  we  recognize  what  appears  to  me  the  important 
fact,  that  we  must  first  educate  the  labouring  class  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  importance  to  their  welfare  of  a  health-conducing  home. 

We  can  at  once  set  about  this.  Let  sanitary  truths  be  taught  in 
every  school ;  we  shall  then  at  least  secure  the  knowledge  to  the 
rising  generation.  But  we  shall  do  more  than  this :  the  parents 
will  be  reached  through  the  children ;  the  information  taught  at 
the  school  will  be  carried  home  to  the  cottage :  it  will  do  more 
than  this ;  it  will  permeate  up  to  the  middle  class,  some  sections  of 
which  are  as  destitute  of  sanitary  knowledge  as  any  of  our  labour- 
ing poor :  yes,  and  it  may  permeate  higher  still.  Every  one  wishes 
to  have  good  health,  and  to  live  as  long  as  possible,  yet  the  very 
knowledge  by  which  life  and  health  are  secured  is  ignored  in  every 
system  of  education,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

As  regards  Government-aided  Schools,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
Government  Grant  in  aid  made  contingent  on  the  teaching  of  sani- 
tary information :  there  are  many  elementary  works  that  mi^ht  be 
used  for  reading  lessons  that  would  convey  the  information  such  as. 

The  worth  of  fresh  air. 

The  value  of  pure  water. 

The  value  of  good  foo«5. 
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The  infiaenoe  of  wholesome  drinkg. 
The  gain  of  a  weU-trained  mind. 
Let  thiB  teaching  he  one  of  the  oonditions  for  the  receipt  of  the 
Grant  in  aid,  and  the  subject  will  soon  he  generally  and  well  under- 
stood :  if  we  do  this,  the  next  generation  will  not  pass  through 
life  without  securing  the  desired  improvements.  There  are  already 
a  large  section  of  the  labouring  class  in  a  position  to  command  the 
desired  homes,  if  they  appreciated  them ;  there  are,  at  the  present 
time,  thousands  of  mechanics  and  artisans  in  this  country  earning 
wages  ranging  from  four  to  ten  shillings  per  day,  who  are  content 
to  domicile  their  families  in  dwellings  that  cost  them  from  three 
to  four  shillings  per  week  rental,  while  they  spend  on  stimulants 
and  tobacco  for  their  own  personal  consumption  four  times  the 
amount  of  rent  they  pay.  Improve  their  wants,  and  th^  are  in  a 
position  to  give  effect  to  improved  desires.  How  would  it  aid  the 
health,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  this  class  if  only  one  fourth  of  the 
amount  they  now  spend  on  stimulants  were  withdrawn  from  that 
expenditure  and  directed  to  home  expenses!  As  regards  the 
mechanic,  artisan,  and  mining  population  of  this  country,  they  are 
already  in  a  position  to  command  Uie  improved  houses  if  uiey  desired 
theuL  It  will  perhaps  tend  to  evidence  this,  if  I  put  before  you  a 
concise  summary  statement  of  what  some  of  the  Trade  Societies  are 
doing. 

I  <][uote  from  an  article  by  Mr  George  Potter,  of  Trade  Union 
notonely,  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Beview  "  of  Jime 
last. 

Beferring  to  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  he  writes : — 

During  the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence,  the  Society 

has  paid  to  Members  out  of  work         .        .        .  £485,824 

To  Sick  Members 179,165 

For  Accidents  and  Funerals 73,450 

In  Superannuation     .......  58,887 

In  Benevolent  Grants 25,802 

Making  in  aU £817,068 

Leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of £76,176 

In  1851  the  Income  was     ......       £9,200 

In  1869  „  82,400 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  dates 
from  I860:— 

It  has  paid  to  Members  out  of  work  .        .        .        ,  £28,000 

„             Sick  Members 28,600 

In  Benevolent  Grants 1,900 

In  aupport  of  Trade  Disputes 8,106 

£56,606 

And  had  a  Balance  in  Hand,  Ohristmas,  1869    .        .     £17,626 
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The  Operative  Masons'  Society  was  set  on  foot  in  1840 : — 

The  Gross  Income  since  1840,  baa  been  £808,767. 

The  Society  has  paid  for  Sickness     ....     £43,034 

„  forFonerals    ....        26,674 

To  Members  travelling  in  qnest  of  work    .        .        .        43,528 

Disabled  and  Superannoated  Members        .        .        .        27,400 

MakinginaU £140,686 

And  for  Trade  purposes £62,457 

The  Ironfoimders*  Society,  from  1848  to  1869,  expended  in 
benefits  to  members  the  following  sums : — 

To  Men  out  of  work £271,000 

For  Sickness  and  Fonerals. 75,944 

For  Accidents  and  Superannuation    ....  80,492 

For  Emigration 8,386 

Making  in  all £880,772 

Then  we  have  another  section — ^the  Agricultural  Labourers. 
These  do  not  command  so  high  a  wage  as  the  classes  to  whom  we 
have  preTiouslj  referred.  We  must  not  imagine  we  can  give  to 
agricultural  labourers,  or  to  any  other  labourers,  a  higher  class 
education  without  raising  their  wages ;  and  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
a  course  that  will  advance  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  from 
any  fear  of  prejudicing  the  interests  of  his  employer :  the  interests 
of  his  employer,  I  most  confidently  assert,  will  not  be  prejudiced, 
but  promoted.  There  are  many  evidences  in  proof  of  tnis.  I  will 
endeavour  to  select  one  which  I  think  you  will  admit  to  be  un* 
deniable  and  conclusive.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  the 
labourer  working  on  the  land  is  more  intelligent  thaii  in  purely 
agricultural  districts,  and  the  remuneration  to  the  labourer  on  these 
huids  is  higher  than  in  the  country  districts. 

Does  agricultural  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities  command 
less  rent  ?  We  all  know  that  in  city  or  town  localities  it  commands 
a  higher  rental. 

Is  the  profit  to  the  occupier  less?  It  is  known  to  be  larger; 
the  labourer  gets  more,  the  occupier  gets  more,  and  the  landlord 
gets  more. 

Where  do  these  three  mores  come  from  ?  There  is  an  improved, 
that  is  to  say,  an  extended  production ;  and  it  must  be  that  the  in- 
creased proauce  more  than  compensates  for  the  increased  cost  for 
labour  and  the  increased  rentaL  If  it  is  not  so,  where  does  the 
more  for  the  occupier  come  from  ? 

Beyond  this,  wherever  the  price  of  labour  is  increased,  there  the 
demand  for  produce  is  increased.  With  a  quickened  perception 
and  improved  judgment  in  the  worker,  his  labour  is  more  produc- 
tive, and  consequenldy  of  more  value  to  his  employer,  and  this 
leads  to  his  commanding  a  higher  remimeration  for  it ;  but  hands 
without  a  head  are  of  little  value :  they  will  obtain  only  labour  of 
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the  most  meclianical  cliaracter,  that  does  not  require  thought  or 
judgment,  and  such  labour  commands  but  the  minimnm  remunera- 
tion :  intellectualit J  can  dignify  any  employment,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  will  improve  the  results.  Surely  there  is  as  much  room  for 
the  profitable  exercise  of  improved  perceptive  and  improved  reflec- 
tive powers  in  agricultural  as  in  other  pursuits.  The  effects  of 
sound  practical  education  wiU  be  to  make  the  worker  more  efficient 
and  useful.  By  sound  education,  I  do  not  mean  mere  book  learning ; 
I  do  not  limit  the  term  to  this :  I  mean  a  quickened  perception,  and 
improved  reflective  powers.  Are  agricultural  pursuits  an  exception 
to  the  value  of  these  powers  ?  Is  there  not  as  wide  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  good  perceptive  faculties,  leading  to  thought,  maturing 
a  correct  judgment,  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  in  the  other  businesses 
of  life  P  Do  we  not  hear  of  seed  wasted,  of  crops  cut  too  early,  of 
crops  cut  too  late,  of  the  organization  and  wants  of  animals  not 
being  understood,  of  stables  being  closed  up  with  a  thoughtless 
disregard  to  a  proper  supply  of  fresh  air  so  essential  to  animal 
power  and  vigour ;  and  of  stock  fed  to  fsitten  having  to  use  a  large 
portion  of  food  supplied  for  that  purpose  in  maintaining  heat  of 
l>ody,  thus  consuming  tiie  carbon  instead  of  depositing  it  ?  Are 
there  not  the  questions  of  seeds,  their  value  and  suitability ;  soils, 
their  composition  and  deficiencies ;  the  organization  of  plants,  and 
the  nourishment  most  essential  to  them;  the  organization  and 
wants  of  animals  ? 

The  man  whose  faculties  are  the  best  developed,  and  who  is  the 
most  thoughtful  man,  must,  I  apprehend,  be  the  more  valuable  ser- 
vant in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  other  pursuits,  and,  if  so,  why  need 
we  hesitate  to  take  to  the  agricultural  labourer  sound,  useful  know- 
ledge :  it  will  increase  his  productive  powers,  and  render  him  more 
accessible  to  good  impressions ;  and  is  it  better  to  elevate  and  pay 
the  higher  wage,  or  to  continue  to  pay  the  higher  poor  rate  uiat 
tends  to  debase  P 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  poor  rate,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  note  that  class  legislation  is  passing  away.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  poor  laws  ynR  be  the  last  class  protection  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  it  is  desirable  such  should  be  the  case,  for  the  poor  are  the  class 
least  prepared  for  change ;  but  we  shall  do  well  to  set  out  to  view 
the  fact  that  these  laws  pauperize.  While  they  feed  and  clothe  the 
destitute,  they  offer  an  incentive  to  improvidence ;  the  workhouse  is 
the  best  friend  to  the  public-house ;  at  least  a  premium  to  idleness 
and  improvidence  cannot  encourage  industry  and  providence.  We 
hear  it  said,  "Why  should  we  save?  if  the  worst  comes,  there  is  the 
parish."  This  legal  provision  begets  a  debasing,  an  unhealthy 
dependence,  creates  an  indifference  to  the  future ;  character  is  less 
valued  as  essential  to  success  ;  provident  feelings  are  annihilated  ; 
dissipation  and  recklessness  are  fostered.  For  a  small  weekly  pay- 
ment a  man  can  make  provision  for  his  wife  and  children  in  case  of 
his  decease ;  but  can  we  expect  men  to  pay  to  a  provident  fund  while 
the  parish  stands  forward  and  says — Here  is  provision  for  your  wife 
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and  family:  leave  them  to  my  care.  As  the  laboiiring  classes  are 
educated,  1  hope  to  see  this  parochial  stimiilus  to  recklessness  and 
improyidence  gradually  withdrawn. 

The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  incapacity,  improvidence,  and 
disease:  the  two  first  are  the  direct  offspring  of  ignorance,  and 
the  latter  is  largely  promoted  by  ignorance :  to  get  rid  of  pauperism 
we  must  get  rid  of  ignorance  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  avoid  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  evil,  we  must  remove  the  producing  cause. 

Let  us  review  the  subject :  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  mechanic, 
artisan,  and  mining  classes,  earning  high  wages,  and,  for  want  of  a 
correct  appreciation,  they  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  in 
debasing,  instead  of  raising  their  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  many  localities,  especially  in  agricultural  districts,  there  are 
labourers  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  district,  men,  till  a  few 
years  since,  hedged  in  by  the  law  of  settlement  to  a  limited  market 
for  their  labour  ;  men  still  destitute  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  give 
them  adaptability  of  mind  or  body  to  take  their  labour  into  chan- 
nels where  the  supply  of  labour  is  inadequate,  where  it  would  be 
useful  and  profitable  to  others,  and,  consequently,  remunerative  to 
themselves.  The  schoolmaster  is  wanted  to  each  class;  to  teach  the 
one  the  capacity  to  earn,  to  teach  each  the  wisdom  to  spend,  and, 
in  thus  doing,  to  improve  their  households.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  for  securing  elementary  education  during  the  early  years  of 
childhood.  The  early  courses  of  any  study  are  generally  uninterest- 
ing and  disheartening :  for  a  time  they  give  little  pleasure  for  the 
application  they  require;  reading  itself,  the  very  groamdwork  of 
education,  evidences  this.  How  long  it  is  before  a  reader  can  master 
reading  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  read,  or  a 
pleasure  to  others  to  hear  him ;  and  unless  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements of  elementary  education  are  surmounted  in  the  early 
and  vigorous  years  of  life,  there  is  much  danger  that  they  will  be 
succumbed  to  and  never  surmounted.  Intellectual  culture  is  im- 
portant, religious  culture  still  more  important:  to  educate  is  to 
draw  out ;  to  educate  secularly  is  draw  out  the  mind ;  to  educate 
religiously  is  to  draw  out  the  soul.  Temperance,  prudence,  virtue, 
and  self-control,  combined  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  leading  to 
a  well-directed  industry,  must  have  a  most  important  influence  on 
every  home ;  for  education  to  be  perfect,  secular  and  religious  edu- 
cation must  be  united :  we  must  look  to  this  world,  and  above  and 
beyond  it;  and  let  us  avoid  adopting  expressions  in  teaching 
.  Christian  truths  that  will  have  to  be  guarded  or  explained  away  : 
to  do  so  weakens  confidence,  often  creates  doubts,  confusion,  and 
disbelief.  We  cannot  be  too  clear  or  too  consistent  with  the  yoimg ; 
they  are  ready  observers,  and  any  inconsistency,  or  any  teaching 
the  consistency  of  which  requires  thought  to  trace  out,  weakens  their 
confidence,  and  is  prejudicial  to  the  teacher's  influence.  But  are  we 
to  refuse  general  education  to  those  who  will  not  accept  our  special 
churchism  ?  It  appears  to  me  our  sympathies  for  Christ's  Church 
should  be  stronger  than  for  any  section  of  His  Church.     "  We 
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mufit  not  forget  that  Churches  di£Permg  in  doctrine  and  church 
ffovemment  develope  amongst  their  members  examples  of  noble 
Christian  life." 

In  conclusion.  Do  not  infer  from  my  remarks  that  I  imagine 
the  working  classes  are  not  improving :  I  believe  we  see  many  evi- 
dences that  they  are  improving :  there  are  evidences  of  this  in  their 
co-operative  institutions,  in  their  mutual  assurance  societies,  their 
accumulations  of  capital  in  savingb'  banks:  all  these  evidence 
economy,  which  means  temperance  and  self-deniaL  The  implements 
of  the  labouring  class  are  accumulated  capital.  Professor  Levi, 
who  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  estimates  that  there 
are  300,000  carpenters,  joiners,  and  shipwrights,  each  of  whom 
requires  tools  costing  from  ten  to  fifty  pounds ;  at  an  average  of 
twenty  poimds  per  man,  they  amount  to  6,000,0002.  But  thero  is 
still  very  much  to  be  done.  Some  have  to  be  educated  to  the  power 
to  earn  more,  others  have  to  be  educated  to  spend  more  wisely  the 
incomes  they  so  readily  command :  as  these  two  teachings  progress, 
I  have  much  confidence  that  they  will  have  a  healthful  and  &ppy 
influence  on  the  homes  and  the  habits  of  the  labouring  class. 


HEALTH  AND  SOCLiL  PEOGEESS. 

(From  the  Builder,) 

Thb  working  men's  meeting,  held  in  Newcastle,  as  in  other  towns, 
by  the  Social  Science  Association,  passed  off  venr  successfully.  The 
£ne  town-hall,  where  it  took  place,  was  crowaed.  Mr.  Alderman 
J.  Lothian  Bell  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bupert  Kettle,  Mr.  Gk>dwin,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.  Newmarch,  the 
Dean  of  Durham,  Mr.  Robert  Bawlinson,  and  Dr.  Bowring,  in  the 
order  we  have  placed  their  names,  the  chairman  introducing  each 
speaker  with  a  few  judicious  sentences.  We  confine  ourselves  to  two 
of  the  addresses  which  refer  to  matters  with  which  we  ordinanly 
deaL 

Mr.  Bawlinson,  taking  as  his  subject  the  ''  Habits  of  workmen  not 
long  ago,"  said : — I  suppose  I  am  called  upon  to  address  this  vast 
assembly  of  working  men  because  I  can  claim  the  privilege  of  having 
sprung  from  the  same  stock  as  the  men  I  see  before  me ;  and  it  was 
imagined  that,  from  my  past  knowledge  and  experience,  I  might,  in 
the  limited  time  afforded  to  me,  be  enabled  to  say  something  of  use, 
— something  of  advice, — probably  something  of  warning,  something 
of  encouragement.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  working  men  for 
fifty  years.  It  is  fifty  years  since  my  acquaintance  first  began  with 
the  working  men  of  this  country.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  compe- 
tent at  this  moment  to  judge  with  accuracy  of  the  fe^ngs  and  the 
conditions  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  working  men  I  see  before  me ;  but 
it  may  probably  both  instruct  you,  and  in  some  respects  amuse  you, 
if  I  tell  you  what  was  attempted  to  be  inculcated  in  my  mind  when  I 
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was  a  jonth  of  ten  years  of  age.  It  was,  as  far  as  my  experience 
went,  the  common  conyersation  among  working  men  that  the  cleTer- 
est  man  was  a  good  drinker  and  a  good  ''  faddler."  All  operatives 
connected  with  the  building  trade  at  that  time  were  connected  with 
drink  and  degradation.  When  the  foimdation-stone  was  laid,  it  was 
eelebrated  by  drinking ;  when  the  first  floor  was  put  on  it  was  cele- 
brated by  drinking ;  when  the  roof-tree  was  reared,  there  was  another 
bout  of  drinking.  If  a  workman  removed  &om  one  place  to  another, 
he  must  pay  his  footing,  and  there  was  a  celebration  by  drink- 
ing. Now  I  sincerely  hope  that  such  customs  are  of  the  past, 
and  not  of  the  present.  They  were  of  the  present  in  my  day 
and  generation,  and  if  practice  and  precept  could  have  made  me 
a  drunken  man,  I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago  of  drinking  and 
sottishness.  But  something  in  my  nature  rebelled  against  it.  I  do 
not  take  credit  to  myself  that  I  resisted,  because  I  beUeve  that  I  was 
constitutionally  unfitted  to  be  a  drunkard ;  for  if  I  was  tempted  into 
any  excess  of  an  evening,  I  paid  the  feajful  penalty  of  a  sick  headache 
next  morning.  You  have  been  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  working  man  that  he  should  be  educated.  I  tell  you 
so  too.  My  friend,  P^fessor  Lyon  Playfair,  has  described  to  you 
the  process  the  State  is  about  to  adopt  to  give  to  all  your  children 
means  of  a  better  education,  and  let  me  appeal  to  you  as  fathers  of 
&milies,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  that  when  you  came  here  to- 
night you  did  not  bring  your  wives  with  you,  because  I  think  it  is 
just  as  necessary  that  &e  wife  should  hear  all  these  arguments  as  it 
16  that  the  husband  should  hear  them.  If  every  man  has  to  hold 
his  position  in  the  world,  and  especially  to  raise  himself  in  the  world, 
he  must  do  it  with  the  assistance  of  that  helpmeet  thatGk>d  has  given 
him.  Of  what  avail  will  your  schools  be, — of  what  avail  will  all  this 
teaching  be, — if  it  stops  when  the  school  door  is  shut  ? — if  you  do  not 
in  your  own  homes  follow  out  that  education  given  to  you  in  the 
school,  and  persevenngly  strive  to  make  more  of  it? — if  you  do  not 
take  the  talent  entrusted  to  you,  and  so  work  it  that  the  five  talents 
shall  be  ten  talents,  and  that  at  the  end  of  life  the  Great  Master  may 
say  to  you,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  into  thy 
reward  ?"  Every  working  man*s  home,  as  Mr.  Godwin  has  told  you, 
should  be  so  improved  that  it  should  be  his  comfortable  residence — 
his  castle,  and  m  time  of  sickness  his  hospital.  I  do  not  think  it  a 
creditable  state  of  things  that  charity  should  so  supplement  that 
condition  of  the  working  man,  that  when  sickness  overtakes  him  he 
is  necessanly  put  with  an  aggregation  of  human  beings  in  the  same 
state  of  misery.  When  dviHzation  has  fulfilled  its  mission,  and  when 
statesmen  have  learned  the  full  lesson  of  their  duty,  and  when  Go- 
vernments so  regulate  and  so  order  the  laws,  I  hope  that  if  we  do  not 
see  it  our  children  or  children's  children  will  see  it — ^that  evenr  man 
can  have  a  roof  over  him ;  can  have  room-space  about  him  and  com- 
forts within  himself ;  he  shall  not  need  to  go  externally  either  to  the 
dramshop  or  the  beershop  to  get  out  of  the  court  in  which  he  has  to 
dwell,  or  on  washing  days  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of  the  soap-suds, 
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to  spend  his  earnings  selfisbly  and  improperly  in  debasing  himself^ 
degrading  his  wife,  and  beggaring  bis  children.  The  great  Lord 
Brougham,  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  on  several  occasions  of 
seeing  in  the  place  of  your  chairman  at  this  great  meeting,  and  who, 
so  long  as  life  was  spajred  him,  never  missed  an  opportunity  in  con- 
nexion with  this  institution,  which  he  founded,  of  presiding  over 
such  meetings  as  this — ^Lord  Brougham  compared  society  to  the 
Egyptian  pyramid,  that  emblem  of  stability ;  lie  lower  courses,  the 
great  masses  of  the  people ;  the  intermediate  course,  rising  up  to  the 
apex ;  the  intermediate  grades  of  society,  crowned  by  the  king  or 
president,  as  the  case  may  be.  Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  die 
stability  of  the  pyramid,  in  spite  of  its  form,  would  be  nothing  if  the 
lower  courses  were  not  sound  and  stable ;  and  society  most  certainly 
at  the  present  time,  and  in  this  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  studied 
the  question  in  other  countries,  is  not  in  that  stable  position,  because 
the  welfare  of  the  working  man  has,  up  to  this  time,  from  the  first 
beginning  of  history,  been  grossly  neglected.  It  must  be  that  men 
will  begin  to  wish  for  that  stability,  for  there  is  no  state  in  which 
society  can  be  safe  and  stable  if  the  foimdation  be  not  sound,  good, 
pure,  and  true.  In  a  remarkable  speech  made  by  that  great  states- 
man, philanthropist,  and  speaker,  John  Bright,  at  Birmingham,  he 
used  this  faithful  and  remarkable  simile:  he  said  that  when  the 
Atlantic  telegraph  was  lost  in  mid-ocean,  and  when  it  was  thought 
to  be  hopelessly  lost,  the  iron  grappling  hand  of  science  was  lowered 
more  than  2000  fathoms  deep — where  the  pressure  was  50001b.  to 
the  square  inch ;  that  it  successfully  grappled  the  cable  and  brought 
up  the  line  of  commimication  whien  bound  thq  two  worlds  in  one ; 
and  he  said  he  thought  it  was  time  to  consider  if  the  human  hand 
of  statesmanship  could  not  be  lowered  down  to  the  depths  of  our 
civil. degradation  to  grapple  with  the  amount  of  misery  and  desti- 
tution that  pervaded  society.  I  sincerely  hope,  he  said,  these  meet- 
ings will  enable  us  to  come  to  right  conclusions,  and  enable  us  to 
advise  the  Legislature  to  enact  wise  laws,  and  any  little  teachings 
laid  before  you  will  send  you  home  so — for  that  is  the  bottom  of  it 
all — that  you  individually,  each  man  for  himself,  shall  study  the 
question,  and  strive  how  much  better  he  can  make  himself,  how 
much  more  comfortable  he  can  make  his  home,  and  how  much 
happier  he  can  make  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Godwin  took  for  his  subject,  "  Health  and  Home,"  and  at  the 
starting  begged  his  audience  to  receive  any  words  that  might  drop 
from  him,  and  which  might  be  leas  agreeable  probably  than  the 
words  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Eupert  Kettle,  in  the  same  kindly 
spirit  as  that  which  prompted  them.  He  said : — ^You  know  very 
well  that  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Association  is  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  public  health, — ^to  such  questions  as  properly 
constructed  houses,  good  sanitary  laws,  recreation  grounds,  and 
other  matters  that  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  and  the  general 
happiness.  On  all  similar  occasions  this  subject  has  been  entrusted 
to  one  of  the  speakers,  and  I  feel  it  a  compliment  that  I  am  here 
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allowed  to  say  balf  a  dozen  words  to  you  upon  it.    I  haye  given 
attention  to  sanitary  matters  in  one  way  or  another  for  many  years, 
and  if  I  should  offer  iuiy  objection  to  what  I  have  seen  in  your  town, 
it  will  be  done  without  any  intention  whatever  of  giving  offence. 
There  still  exists  verv  great  ignorance  in  the  matter  of  public  health ; 
an  ignorance,  I  might  say,  in  all  classes,   though,  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  scarcely  recognize  classes — ^in  England  classes  all  run 
one  into  another — I  say  there  is  great  ignorance  in  the  community 
upon  this  matter.    They  fancy,  for  example,  that  they  know  aJl 
about  air.    If  you  begin  to  talk  on  the  subject  to  a  body  of  men, 
such  as  I  see  here,  they  say,  "  Oh,  we  know  all  about  that ;"  but, 
unhappily,  the  great  majority  of  them  act  as  if  they  knew  nothing 
about  it.    The  poet  writes  of  "  trifles  light  as  air,"  but  air  itself  is 
no  trifle,  that  is  quite  certain.    If  you  could  but  estimate  the  amount 
of  mischief  done  by  this  ignorance  of  air,  it  would  be  so  stupendous 
that  it  would  astound  you.     Some  persons  have  a  notion  that  the 
only  means  of  comfort  is  to  shut  up  every  hole  in  a  room,  and  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air.    It  is  Gk)d  Almighty's  arrangement  to  give 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  pure  air,  and  it  seems  to  be  man's  arrange- 
ment to  endeavour  to  limit  that  supply,  and  to  deteriorate  its  purity 
in  every  way  in  his  power.    I  have  often  mentioned  the  observation 
of  an  old  clergyman  who  used  to  complain  greaty   of  his  flock  for 
shutting  out  the  air :  he  said,  "  K I  were  to  preach  in  a  bairel,  they 
would  stop  up  the  bunghole."    That  is  just  whatthe  majority  of  us 
do.    I  have  been  in  houses — I  have  been  in  some  to-day— where, 
for  example,  the  top  sash  is  nailed  up — a  suicidal  act,  doing  such 
damage  as  one  could  scarcely  tell  of  m  the  ten  minutes  that  have 
been  allotted  to  me.    Now  people  will  not  drink  dirty  water — ^not 
willingly,  though  sometimes  they  are  obliged,  even  in  Newcastle, — 
but  they  have  no  objection  whatever  to  \^q  in  dirty  air.    If  they 
would  but  remember  that  from  dirt  comes  death ;  if  they  woydd  but 
realize  the  absurdity  of  the  saying  that  "  own  dirt  is  no  dirt ;"  if 
they  would  but  see  the  absurdity,  the  dangerous  absurdity  of  that 
saying,  I  am  sure  they  would  act  very  differently.    From  our  own 
breath  may  come  our  own  death.    It  has  been  shown  pretty  conclu- 
sively that  about  700  cubic  feet,  say  10ft.  by  10ft.,  and  7ft.  high— 
and  we  can  all  imagine  a  room  of  that  sort — is  about  as  small  as  a 
single  individual  should  inhabit.     I  have  been  in  houses  in  this 
town  where  six  people  were  sleeping  in  that  same  space ;  and  there- 
fore, having  120  cubic  feet,  or  something  of  that  sort  each,  instead 
of  700.    Many  of  these  evils  come  from  want  of  thought,  and  they 
might  be  guarded  against  even  by  the  people  themselves,  although 
I  must  confess  that  men  are  often  placed  in  g^eat  difficulties.    The 
increase  of  population  in  Newcasde,  for  example,  has  been  much 
greater  relatively  than  the  increase  of  houses,  and  overcrowding, 
which  means  all  sorte  of  dangers,  all  sorts  of  miseries,  crime,  and 
death,  is  still  prevailing  in  many  parts  of  Newcastle  to  a  v^y  great 
extent.    I  knew  a  bed  in  a  hospital  where  every  patient  died  who 
was  put  into  it ;  I  knew  a  stable  in  which  no  horse  would  live  beyond 
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a  certain  number  of  months ;  I  know  bonses  in  London  wbere  soo- 
cessive  families  are  stricken  down  by  fever  as  thej  go  in,  all  of 
which  might  be  prevented  by  a  little  knowledge.  I  ventured  at  a 
meeting  yesterday  to  speak  of  the  sewers  of  Newcastle  (I  am  obliged 
to  run  from  one  question  to  another  because  of  the  short  time 
allowed),  and  I  am  afraid  that  I  a  little  annoyed  some  of  the  excellent 
authorities  of  your  town.  I  do  not  venture  to  complain  in  the  least  of 
any  thing  they  have  done ;  1  simply  say  that  a  vast  deal  yet  needs  doing 
in  Newcastle.  I  believe  that  for  some  time  past  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  by  your  excellent  town  surveyor,  Mr.  Foulton,  and  by  the 
corporation;  but  if  any  member  of  that  corporation  thinks  that 
this  town  is  well  sewered,  that  it  is  well  provided  with  water,  that 
proper  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  education  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  children,  then  he  is  labouring  under  a  great  mistake, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  corporation  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
any  strange  who,  with  a  fresh  eye,  shall  tell  them  what  seems  want- 
ing. Now  if  I  were  not  afraid — I  am  almost  afraid — ^but  if  I  were 
not,  I  would  tell  of  two  or  three  things  that  I  saw  yesterday  after- 
noon in  this  town.  I  have  walked  through  some  of  the  chares  and 
some  of  the  courts  of  Newcastle,  and  I  must  confess  that  in  many  of 
them  there  exist  things  of  which  I  thoroughly  believe  those  who 
think  I  am  too  critical  cannot  be  aware.  For  example,  I  went  into 
Bosemary-court,  I  believe  it  is  called,  and  I  foimd  that  there  were 
seventeen  houses  dependent  upon  one  miserable  wretched  hole  for 
convenience.  A  poor  woman,  well  dressed,  and  of  most  respect- 
able appearance  for  her  position,  lamented  to  me  the  condition 
under  which  they  lived,  and  her  description  of  it  was  truly  painful. 
I  might  dilate  upon  it ;  I  might  speak  of  courts  leading  out  of 
Market-street,  and  others  quite  dose  to  the  town-'hall,  and  to  the 
best  parts  of  the  town,  all  of  which  require  supervision  when  it  can 
be  obtained.  I  do  not  say  it  can  all  be  done  at  once.  I  know  it 
cannot  be ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  needed ;  let  it  be 
remembered  especially  that  vou  do  want  a  proper  outlet  for  your 
sewage.  But,  if  possible,  tne  sewage  should  not  be  wasted,  but 
applied  to  the  land,  where  it  would  be  productive :  we  should  put 
back  to  the  earth  that  which  we  are  plainly  taking  from  it.  The 
badness  of  parts  of  your  town  can  be  easily  made  quite  evident. 
If  you  happen  to  live  in  St.  Andrew's,  for  instance,  you  have  a 
fourth  chance  more  of  life  than  you  have  if  you  live  in  All  Saints' ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  every  twenty-nine  persons  who  die  in  All 
Saints',  there  are  only  about  twenty-four  persons  who  die  in  St 
Andrew's.  Now,  say  that  five  persons  additional  in  a  thousand  die 
because  of  bad  arrangements — and  I  should  say  that  a  great  many 
were  dying  even  in  St.  Andrew's  from  bad  arrangements;  but  take 
the  worst  as  compared  with  the  best,  and  what  does  the  death  of 
five  persons  in  1000  in  this  town  (a  town  of  130,000  inhabitants) 
imply  ?  It  means  the  unnecessary  death  within  the  jear  of  650 
persons.  Points  of  this  sort,  if  got  into  the  mind,  will  show  the 
necessity  and  value  of  sanitary  movements  and  improvem^its,  the 
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piOTiaion  of  fresh  air,  good  water,  and  pure  food.  And,  touching 
food,  if  you  were  to  hang  two  or  three  tradesmen  who  adulterate 
it,  no  wrong  would  be  done.  I  would  do  it  without  scruple.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  things  upon  which  I  should  be  glad  to  touch 
if  time  permitted.  There  are  those  houses  which  are  built  back  to 
back.  I  have  been  in  a  hundred  of  them  to-daj.  This  state  of  things 
cannot  be  helped  at  present,  I  know,  but  in  Heaven's  name  get  rid 
of  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  is  impossible  to  be  lively,  or  healthy, 
or  happy  in  a  house  without  an  opening  at  the  back,  without 
water,  and  with  four  times  the  number  of  people  living  in  it  that  ought 
to  be  there ;  indeed,  under  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  be  virtuous.  I  had  a  sore  throat  simplv  through  passing 
for  a  couple  of  hours  through  these  places,  wmch  produce  on  the 
inhabitants  a  depression  of  spirits,  and  a  general  degradation  of 
health,  which  leave  them  no  power  of  doing  good,  and  no  power  of 
exertion.  Just  compare  the  condition  of  a  man  in  a  healthy  house, 
with  a  happy  wife,  and  that  of  a  man  living  in  a  house  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  having  bad  air,  bad  smells,  and  necessarily  a  grumbling 
wife — a  wife  that  cannot  be  clean,  even  if  she  would.  Positively 
there  were  many  houses  I  saw  which  could  be  called  little  better 
than  charnel-houses.  I  know  the  corporation  go  on  gradually  im- 
proving in  these  matters,  and  they  want,  and  must  Imve,  your  co- 
operation, because,  for  effecting  the  objects  desired,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  rates,  and  in  this  way  they  must  have  great  co-operation, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  aggregate,  but  individually.  In  vour  own 
houses,  very  much  can  be  done  if  you  get  knowledge  on  these  sani- 
tary points.  I  saw  an  enormous  number  of  courts  impaved  to-day : 
get  these  places  paved,  for  an  inmiense  deal  of  good  may  be  done 
even  by  paving.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  have  these  courts  un- 
paved :  it  does  not  merely  mean  uncomfortable  walking,  but  bad 
air,  decomposition,  and,  in  fact,  every  thing  that  is  bad.  Such 
matters  may  be  considered  small  things  in  themselves,  but  they 
touch  upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  families,  and  these 
are  by  no  means  small  things,  ana  therefore  perhaps  ^ou  will 
pardon  me  for  the  ten  minutes  I  have  occupied  in  pressmg  upon 
you  the  great  importance  of  sanitary  knowledge  and  sanitary 
improvements.  

ON  WINDOW  GAEDENING, 

BY  H.  BUTTERY, 

THB  PRIZE  ESSAY  TO  WHICH  WAS  AWARDED  MR.  W.  EGBRTON  HUBR^RDB 
PRIZE  OP  £3,  FEBRUARY  16.  1870. 

Window-Plants  are  as  often  killed  by  mistaken  kindness  as  by 
actual  neglect ;  and  the  greatest  mistakes  as  to  kindness  are  gene- 
rally those  of  giving  them  too  much  water,  and  too  little  air.  A 
plant  constantly  confined  in  the  dry  air  of  a  dwellibg-room  soon 
loses  vigour,  and  the  |)eriodical  dose  of  water  that  so  many  people 
bind  themselyes  to,  quickly  destroys  the  roots  by  rotting  them. 
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The  chief  points  to  be  observed  for  the  successful  culture  of  Pot* 
plants  in  the  window  of  a  dwelling-house  are  these : — 

Dbajnaoe  of  the  pots,  bj  placing  over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  a 
convex  piece  of  broken  pot  or  an  oyster-shell,  and  over  that  a  few 
pieces  of  the  same  broken  small. 

Usmo  THE  Soil  at  the  time  of  potting  in  a  proper  condition  as 
to  moisture :  it  should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  just  so  as  to  feel 
moist  to  the  fingers  without  sticking  to  them.  Also  filling  it  in 
round  the  roots  of  the  plants,  when  potting,  firmly,  but  without 
ramming  it  in. 

Watebino. — ^All  plants,  when  newly  potted,  should  have  a  mode- 
rate soaking  of  water  directly ;  and  they  want  but  little  compa- 
ratively after  that  operation,  until  they  have  become  established, 
and  have  furnished  the  pots  with  new  roots.  Plants  should  never 
be  watered  merely  at  stated  times,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
often  any  particular  plant  may  require  water :  the  time  to  give  it 
must  be  found  by  the  eye  and  the  touch,  feeling  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  the  fingers  [or  better  still,  by  tapping  the  side  of  the 
pots  with  the  knuckles,  when,  if  dry,  there  will  be  a  sharper  or  more 
ringing  sound  than  when  thev  are  wet]. 

When  the  soil  has  passed  the  condition  of  being  moist,  and  is  dry 
without  being  so  far  gone  as  to  be  dust-dry,  water  should  be  given 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  ^he  entire  ball  of  earth — not  being 
given  again  amtil  needed  in  the  same  way.  As  a  rule,  water  should 
never  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  pans  or  saucers  in  which  it  is 
generally,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  necessary  for  the  pots  to 
stand ;  but  the  pans  should  be  emptied  as  soon  as  the  water  has 
drained  through  after  watering.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  such  plants  as  Balsams,  Musk,  Fuchsias,  <&c.,  when  in  full 
growth  and  bloom,  in  a  hot  sunny  position,  may  have  the  pans 
filled  with  advantage,  but  some  judgment  must  be  used  even  then. 
All  plants  require  much  less  water  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

As  the  plants  in  a  sitting-room,  or  on  outside  window-sills  by  a 
roadside,  gather  much  dust  on  their  leaves,  it  is  of  great  benefit 
frequently  to  syringe  them  overhead  in  mild  weather.  In  the 
absence  of  a  syringe,  it  may  be  done  by  a  watering-pot  with  a 
rose.  An  ordinary  clothes-brush  dipped  in  water,  and  the  hand 
passed  smartly  over  the  bristles,  makes  a  very  good  substitute  for 
a  syringe ;  or  the  plants  may  be  set  out  in  a  shower,  laying  them 
down  on  tlieir  sides  if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  wet  already.  In  vnnter 
the  water  should  be  slightly  warmed,  by  adding  hot  water  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  it  at  least  as  warm  as  the  air  of  the  room 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 

Position  of  Plants  with  reference  to  Light. — Small,  round, 
compact-headed  plants,  or  any  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  in  uni- 
form shape,  must  be  turned  partly  round  daily,  so  as  to  expose  all 
parts  of  the  plant  equally  to  the  light ;  but  large  permanent  window- 
plants,  that  are  intended  to  form  a  screen  or  blind  to  the  window, 
may  be  left-  always  in  the  same  position,  sq  as  to  form  one  good  iiyce. 
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Plants  standing  in  rerj  sunny  windows,  especially  if  on  ihe  outer 
sills,  will  be  much   benefited  in  bot  summer  weather  by  having 

S laced  in  front  of  the  pots  a  board,  to  represent  the  face  of  a  win* 
ow-box ;  this  ¥riil  keep  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  from  scorching 
the  roots,  and  the  plants  will  require  less  water,  and  will  last  longer 
in  perfection.  An  actual  box  for  the  plants  to  stand  in  would  be 
still  better,  filling  in  the  spaces  between  the  pots  with  mosSy  which 
may  be  kept  moistened. 

Soils. — ^The  kinds  of  soils  chiefly  required  for  the  plants  below 
recommended  for  window-culture  are,  turfy  loam,  leaf-mould, 
manure,  and  sand.  Those  whose  means  do  not  enable  them  to 
purchase  these  soils  may  generally,  by  permission,  be  able  to  get  a 
few  sods  or  turves  from  a  common  or  roadside,  cutting  or  digging 
them  in  thin  slices,  similar  to  those  used  for  laying  down  grass 
lawns.  These,  laid  by  until  the  grassy  part  is  tol^bly  rotten,  will 
make  very  good  loam.  For  leaf-mould,  the  leaves  collected  from 
the  roadsides  in  the  autumn,  and  laid  up  for  a  year,  will  be  capital 
stuff;  and  manure  mav  be  collected  from  the  same  places,  and  laid 
up  until  rotted  nearly  to  the  condition  of  mould.  Sand  may 
generally  be  obtained  in  a  tolerably  dean  condition  from  the  ken- 
neb  of  flint  or  gravel  roads  after  storms  or  heavy  rains. 

The  following  Plahts  may  be  successfully  grown  by  window- 
culture: — 

Ahntial  Flaitts,  that  grow,  bloom,  and  die  during  the  same 
season :  from  seed  sown  fi^m  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of 
April: — Candytufts  Mignonettef  Nemophila^  Stock,  Balsam,  Clarkia^ 
Virginian  Stock,  Saponaria  ealahrica,  PortuUica,  CoUinna,  Erysirnvm^ 
LobeUa  speeioBO^  AjA&t  and  If tnor  Convohnd'UM ;  with  Swe/A  Pea,  Nattur* 
Hum,  Ckmary  Creeper,  and  Mcvjor  ConvoUmku,  for  climbing  on  sticks 
or  strings.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  in  well-drained  pots,  and  in 
finely-sifted  soil,  composed  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  part  each  of 
leaf-mould  and  sand;  the  smallest  seeds  to  be  only  just  covered 
with  earth,  the  hu^er  ones  more  in  proportion  to  size,  until  such  as 
Sweet  Peas  and  Nasturtiums  may  be  buried  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  When  the  voung  plants  are  an  inch  or  so  high,  and  before 
they  become  crowded,  carefullv  re-pot  them  into  other  pots,  usins 
this  time  a  soil  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould 
and  manure.  Do  not  crowd  too  many  into  a  pot ;  from  four  to  six 
plants  in  a  six-inch  pot  will  be  plenty  of  all  the  above  kinds,  except 
Stocks  and  Asters,  of  which  tluree  will  be  sufficient,  while  of  Bal- 
sams one  in  a  pot  of  the  size  mentioned  will  suffice.  [The  Nastur- 
tium looks  well  when  allowed  to  droop  from  the  window-sill.] 

Water  and  air  must  be  given  vrith  particular  care  while  they  are 
in  a  young  state.  The  windows  may  be  opened  with  advantage 
on  all  mild  days  for  a  short  time ;  but  if  at  all  cold  or  windy,  thev 
will  be  best  diut  until  the  plants  get  strong.  As  the  season  ad- 
vances, and  the  plants  gain  strength  and  size,  they  will  do  better 
outside  the  window  than  in. 

PxBBNiiiAii  Pulnts,  that  may  be  kept  outside  the  window  in 
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stunmer  and  inside  in  winter,  but  then  to  have  air  on  all  occanons 
of  mild  weather,  either  by  opening  the  windows  or  by  setting  them 
outside  for  a  few  hours  dulj : — MyrUes,  Acacia  loplumthaf  Cytisua 
AUeeana,  NetUe  Q^nmiumj  Siniihernwood,  Hydrangea^  and  India-ruJtbeT 
FhmJt :  tiiese  may  be  grown  in  a  soil  of  six  parts  loam  and  one  port 
each  of  leaf-mould  and  sand. 

Aloes,  YuceaSy  CkustuaeSy  8taneerop$^  and  Housdeekg,  some  of  which 
are  quite  hardy,  may  be  grown  in  a  soil  of  two  parts  loam  and  one 
each  of  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  small  brok^i  bri<^  and  lime-mbbish. 
[What  is  called  the  Creeping  Cereus  (fiereus  flageUtformiB),  a 
popular  member  of  the  Cactus  family,  is  one  of  the  most  beaatiM 
of  drooping  plants  for  suspending  inside  a  sunny  window,  and  is  of 
the  easiest  culture,  requiring  but  little  water  at  any  season.] 

Soixifraga  sarmentosa,  variously  called  Mother  of  l^ousands.  Hen 
and  Chickens,  and  Hanging  Bob,  is  a  pretty  perennial  plant  for 
suspending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wmdow,  vrith  its  tiuread-like 
ronners  and  yotmg  growth  hanging  down :  for  soil,  use  equal  parts 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand. 

All  these  plants  are  nearly  haard^,  but  in  t^  sharp,  frosty  wea- 
ther should  be  taken  from  the  wmdow  at  night  and  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  kept  there  all  day  during  the  continuance 
■of  serere  frost,  if  there  is  no  fire  in  the  room. 

The  Fuchsia  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  easily  managed  of 
plants  for  the  window ;  it  wants  plenty  of  water  when  in  full 
growth,  a  nice  free  soil  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  each  of  leaf- 
mould  and  manure,  and  a  light  shading  from  the  hottest  sun.  Do 
not  attempt  to  keep  it  growing  all  the  winter,  but  as  soon  as  the 
plant  appears  to  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  g^radually 
withhold  water,  and  put  it  away  in  a  cool  dry  place,  safe  from  frost, 
but  not  to  be  kept  so  dry  as  to  perish  the  roots.  K  there  is  fear 
of  its  getting  too  dry,  a  little  water  may  be  given  about  once  a 
month.  In  March  or  April  bring  it  out,  cut  off  some  of  the  long 
straggling  shoots,  place  it  in  the  window,  and  give  light,  air  and 
watar  in  moderation,  until  it  begins  to  grow,  when  it  may  be  re- 
potted. 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums  or  Chramwns  require  less  water  than 
Fuchsias,  and  a  soil  of  three  parts  of  loam  and  one  of  leaf-mould, 
and  must  be  kept  in  the  light  all  the  winter,  with  a  little  water 
occasionally;  cutting  them  Wk,  if  needful,  in  March  or  April,  and 
then  re-potting  after  growth  has  commenced.  A  sunny  position 
suits  them  best.  Yery  little  water  is  needed  by  these  after  the 
autumn  flowering  is  over,  tiQ  they  renew  their  growth  in  spring. 

[The  OaJc-leaved  and  various  Scenied-leaved  Felargomums  (Gera- 
niums) are  excellent  window  plants,  and  requiro  much  the  samd 
treatment  as  the  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  only  they  are  less  succulent 
in  their  growth,  and,  unless  trained  to  a  face,  should  be  generally 
cut  bade  moro  or  less  after  the  flowering  season,  which  is  in  Maj  or 
June.] 

Mmh  is  a  very  nice  thing  for  the  window:  the  roots  can  be  stored 
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away  dry  in  the  winter,  and  parted  and  potted  in  the  spring :  it 
likes  plenty  of  water,  sun,  and  air. 

Lysimachia  nummularia,  Tariously-called  Money-wort,  Creeping 
Jenny,  and  Bambling  Sailor,  which  bears  very  pretty  yellow 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  Kept  any 
where  out  of  doors  in  the  winter,  and  will  grow  in  any  good  garden 
soil.  [It  does  for  suspending,  or  for  drooping  over  the  pot  and 
window-sill.] 

Nice  little  plants  of  Chryscmihenmnu  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  the 
autumn,  to  succeed  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  by  putting  in  some 
euttings  in  April  or  May,  in  a  shady,  sheltered  position  in  the 
garden.  When  well  rooted,  nip  the  points  out,  and,  a  week  after, 
plant  them  in  the  garden,  eighteen  inches  apart,  in  a  bit  of  good 
open  ground  [or  pot  them  in  good  soil,  if  the  convenience  of  a 
garden  is  wanting].  They  will  1^  nice  plants  in  the  autumn,  and 
may  be  careMly  taken  up  a  week  or  two  before  blooming-time^  and 
potted :  give  a  good  soalnng  at  the  time :  wet  the  leaves  every  day 
once  or  twice,  and  keep  in  the  shade,  and  they  will  not  show  that 
they  have  been  moved. 

Hyacinth8f  TuUpa,  Srwwdrope^  and  Orocusm^  potted  from  October 
to  December,  in  hidf  loam  and  the  other  half  equal  parts  of  leaf** 
mouldy  manure,  and  sand,  and  given  but  little  water  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  will  make  very  showy  objects  in  spring.  [After 
putting,  they  are  best  set  out  on  a  paved  suifaoe  out  of  doors,  and 
covered  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches  above  the  pots  with  finely  sifted 
ooal-ashes.  Thus  they  should  remain  till  the  bulba  begin  to  start 
at  the  crown,  so  as  to  become  well-rooted  before  exeited  into  leaf- 
growth.] 

Hardy  Fem»,  that  may  be  collected  in  country  rambles,  make  very 
suitable  plants  for  a  shady  window.  Most  of  them  will  do  veiy 
well  if  potted  firmly  in  a  soil  of  equal  parts  turfy-loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand.  Some  kinds  would  do  better  with  some  peat-mould 
added,  if  it  can  be  obtained.  They  like  ptenty  of  water  when 
growing,  with  but  little  when  at  rest  during  the  winter ;  but  none 
of  them,  not  even  those  whose  foliage  dies  down  in  winter,  must  be 
allowed  to  get  dust-dry. 

Nice  budiy  little  plants  of  HeartsMBe^  FinJcBy  Canterbury  BeUSy 
8na$)drag<mSy  and  Sioeet  WiXHams^  taken  up  carefully  from  the 
garden,  or  purchased,  and  potted  a  week  or  two  before  blooming- 
time,  also  make  very  nice  outside  window-plants.* 

*  Tliaro  were  Bighteen  Essays  sent  in,  in  eompetition  for  Mr.  W.  Egerton  Hnb- 
bard's  Prize,  of  which  nnmber  that  from  lir.  H.  finttery,  1,  Park  Terrace,  CaT6n« 
dish  Road,  Gapham  Park,  was  awarded  the  Prize ;  that  from  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hard- 
wicke  House,  anrj  St.  Edmmid's,  was  highly  oommended ;  and  those  from  Mr.  E. 
Lnckhnrst,  Egerton Honse  Gardens,  Kent;  Mr.  Meikle,  Bead  Hall,  Whalley,  Lan- 
esahiM;  Mr.  W.  Mom^  SbedfleM,  WiokJbaooi,  Haute,  were  aevenUy  cammended. 
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THE  COTTAGE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 
{From  ihe  Leisure  Hour.) 

"  Son  may  say  that  this  question  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
agricultural  districts  is  a  passing  question  of  the  hour,  and  that  it 
is  not  really  so  great  an  eyu  as  is  represented.  I  would  answer,  Go 
into  the  country  and  see  for  yourself."  This  is  the  language  of  the 
Hon.  E.  B.  Portman,  one  of  the  Assistant  Oomnussionen,  and  he 
speaks  with  authority,  for  this  is  just  what  he  and  his  fellow- 
Commissioners  have  oeen  doing  themselTes.  Directed  to  inquire 
into  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children  labour,  they 
haye  trarersed  the  country  in  aU  directions  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  calling  meetings  of  landowners  and  farmers,  receiving 
hundreds  of  letters  from  dergymen  and  other  pariah  authorities, 
examining  persons  of  all  classes  and  cTery  condition.  Upon  the 
labour  question,  upon  the  education  question,  opinions  are  so  varied 
that  the  two  chief  Commissioners  themselves  end  by  taking  different 
views,  and  present  separate  and  independent  reports  to  her  Hi^esty ; 
I  but  with  reference    to  the    cottage   question  there   is    striking 

j  unanimity,  and  from  almost  every  quarter  a  stream  of  testimony 

pours  in,  denouncing  the  present  condition  of  things  as  a  terrible 
evil  and  a  national  disgrace. 

Indeed,  we  may  sum  up  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  clergy,  but 
also  of  fexmers  and  landowners,  in  me  words  of  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Hare, 
of  Docking : — "  Here  lies  the  root  of  all  the  immorality  and  much  of 
the  ill-health  in  this  parish,  that  our  general  cottage  accommodation 
is  most  insufSicient  and  comfortless  in  every  way.  The  housing  ci 
the  labouring  class  wants  more  attention  than  the  oonditiona  of 
their  employment."  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  comes  from 
a  county  wmch  has  been  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  the  gang 
system. 

In  the  present  artide  we  propose  to  run  rapidly  over  the  midland 
counties,  and  see  what  light  these  reports  throw  on  the  condition  of 
our  cottage  homes  in  the  heart  of  England. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  farther  you  travel  north,  the 
better  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  It  is  so  in  the  midland 
countries,  the  more  they  lie  north  the  less  the  report  has  to  say 
against  their  cottage  accommodation. 

In  Notts,  the  condition  of  things  which  prevails  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  but  in  a  modified  sense. 

Derbyshire  is  a  happily-placed  county.  Its  manufactures  and 
mines  have  raised  the  value  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  market, 
and  he  is  accordingly  better  off  there  than  in  any  other  midland 
county. 

The  same  causes  help  to  maintain  his  position  in  Cheshire,  where 
it  would  otherwise  be  seriously  affected  by  the  competition  of  Irish 
immigrants,  who  flock  into  this  county  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year.    The  old  cottages  in  Cheshire  are  Duilt  of  black  and  white 
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materials,  and  are  yerj  picturesque,  but  generally  in  bad  repair.  A 
more  serious  evil  is  tbeir  scarcitj.  lliis  works  in  a  way  quite 
destructive  of  tbe  labourer's  home.  In  order  to  ensure  regular 
assistance,  tbe  farmer  only  cares  to  employ  men  who  will  lodge  and 
board  in  the  house.  Married  men  are  therefore  obliged  to  put  their 
wives  and  children  where  they  can,  and,  eating  a  good  portion  of 
their  wages  at  their  masters'  table,  they  have  o^y  about  five  or  six 
shillings  left  to  give  their  wives  to  keep  house  with.  Physically,  the 
&milv  must  be  terribly  pinched  on  such  an  allowance;  morally, 
they  lose  the  benefit  of  the  presence  and  control  of  the  father.  The 
house-band  being  wanting,  the  home  soon  breaks  up. 

In  the  south-west  of  Shropshire  there  is  a  district,  shut  in  among 
the  hills,  and  cut  off  from  the  outer  world  by  the  Severn  and  the 
Thame»  in  a  very  backward  condition.  The  state  of  the  peasantry  is 
described  as  deplorably  bad.  A  system  of  low  wages,  eked  out  with 
certain  privileges,  and  part  payment  in  beer  and  cyder,  prevails  here. 
To  this  is  added  the  disadvantage  of  no  strict  understanding  about 
the  number  of  hours  of  labour  or  the  times  of  payment.  But  the 
Commissioner  says, ''  The  point  especially  deserving  of  attention  in 
this  county  is  the  infamous  nature  of  the  cottages.  In  the  majority 
of  parishes  that  I  visited  they  may  be  described  as  tumble-down 
and  ruinous,  not  water-tight,  very  deficient  in  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion and  in  decent  sanitary  arrangements.  On  many  estates 
cottages  are  to  be  found  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  which 
are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  community."  At  Bishop's  Castle 
the  Commissioner  had  a  conversation  with  the  vicar,  Mr.  Griffiths, 
and  Ihr.  Lemon.  It  was  stated  that  '*  it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  for  a  bolster  to  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  bed,  so  that  all 
the  flEunily  sleep  in  it  with  their  feet  towards  the  middle.  On  a  recent 
occasion,  the  vicar  going  to  baptize  a  child,  found  five  or  six 
children  in  bed  with  the  mother."  In  the  vicar's  opinion  this 
state  of  the  cottages  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  education.  There  is 
no  independence  amongst  the  labouring  class.  A  week's  illness 
always  sends  a  labourer  to  the  parish. 

Here  is  a  glimpse  of  how  these  poor  people  live — a  waggoner's 
wife  is  giving  evidence : — "  They  hardly  ever  taste  butchers'  meat. 
They  kiUed  a  pig  the  other  day.  They  try  to  make  it  last  a  year,  as 
they  sell  some  of  it.  Last  ^ear  they  were  four  months  without 
meat  or  bacon,  because  the  pig  had  been  a  little  one.  They  had 
nothing  but  potatoes  and  salt,  bread  and  water,  to  eat.  Husband 
drinks  water  with  his  dinner;  in  very  hot  weather  a  little  tea. 
At  harvest  he  has  some  beer  given  him. 

Readiness  to  come  on  the  rates,  indifference  to  the  children's 
education,  drunkenness  and  debauchery — these  are  the  results  of 
their  miserable  homes,  and  the  semi-slavery  of  their  labour 
arrangements. 

We  could  scarcely  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  Salopian  dark- 
ness than  the  evidence  of  the  vicar  of  Loppington  affords.  He 
admits  that,  by  agreement  between  himself  and  the  landowners,  tbo 
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plan  is  ix>  encourage  boys  to  take  to  agricultural  labour  as  Toung 
as  possible,  and  firankly  states  that  ''  by  this  means  it  is  noped 
that  the  children  of  the  smaller  farmers  will  keep  ahead  of  their 
labourers  in  respect  of  education  ! " 

In  some  parts  of  Herefordshire,  owing  to  a  failing  population  and 
former  poverty,  many  of  the  small  homesteads  have  become 
labourers'  cottages.  Although  these  places  are  old  and  generally 
dilapidated,  they  are  large  and  airy.  Surrounded  by  gardens  and 
outhouses,  they  have  room  to  breed  pigs  and  chickens  and  ducks, 
making  all  the  difference  to  the  inmates  between  independence  and 
penury. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  cots,  however,  in  this  county  have  been 
built  by  the  labourers  themselves  on  pieces  of  ground  cribbed  irom 
the  waste.  '*  They  are  generally  constructed  of  wattle  and  dab,  and 
thatched,  and  contain  oidy  one  oed-room  and  one  sitting-room.*'  At 
Bromyard,  the  Commissioner  reports  that ''  many  of  the  cottages  are 
in  the  last  stage  of  decay.  The  windows  are  broken ;  the  doors  are 
far  from  wind-tight,  or  the  roofs  finom  water-tight,  and  the  bed-rooms 
are  unceiled."  At  Treville  he  w^it  into  one  '-  which  consisted  of  a 
small  sitting-room  in  which  he  could  not  stand  upright ;  a  bed« 
room  opening  out  of  this  without  any  flooring,  and  a  small  second 
bed-room  on  the  roof  over  the  sitting-room,  without  a  ceiling,  and 
with  two  beds  in  it." 

From  Upton-on-Sevem,  in  Worcestershire,  comes  the  statement, 
**  nine-tenths  of  the  cottages  are  abominable ;  they  are  over- 
crowded, damp,  and  not  air-tight."  At  Alvechurch  it  is  said  '*  the 
cottages  are  decidedly  bad.  They  are  overcrowded."  Women  here 
work  in  the  fields,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  the  effects  on  their 
homes.  Archdeacon  Sandford  says,  **The  house-work  often 
remains  undone  till  evening,  and  the  infants  and  babies  are  con- 
signed to  some  busy  neighbour  or  small  child,  unfit  for  the  care  of 
other  children,  and  who  ought  herself  to  be  at  schooL" 

The  same  practice  prevails  in  Warwickshire,  and  there,  strange 
to  say,  it  would  appear  that  field-working  is  confined  to  married 
women.  It  is  said  that  the  men  expect  the  wife  to  help  in  this  way 
to  the  support  of  the  family.  Whatever  its  effect  on  the  tidiness 
of  the  home,  it  is  certain  the  children  must  suffer  from  the  want  of 
the  mother's  care.  A  medical  officer  of  the  Warwick  Unicm  says, 
*'  I  have  known  at  least  eight  cases  in  which  children  left  at  home 
have  been  burnt  or  scalded :  three  or  four  of  these  have  resulted 
in  death.  I  have  occasionally  known  an  opiate,  in  the  shape  of 
Godfrey's  cordial  or  Daffy's  elixir,  given  by  the  mother  to  the 
children  to  keep  them  quiet."  However,  it  is  significant,  that  while 
some  of  the  ablest  authorities  on  the  question  deny  that  outdoor 
female  work  is  objectionable,  and  the  Commission  refuse  to  re^ 
commend  Parliamentary  interference,  all  parties,  as  we  have  said,  unite 
with  one  consent  to  denounce  the  cottages  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and 
to  pray  for  the  action  of  Government  in  the  matter.  Another 
surgeon,  who  has  practised  at  Knowle  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
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has  been  parish  officer  twentj  yefkrs,  tlimks  that  the  root  of  all  the 
evil  is  in  the  cottages.  He  sajs,  "Almost  all  the  illegitimacy  is 
due  to  crowded  cottages.  The  drainage,  <&c.,  is  abominable.  We 
have  outbreaks  of  fever  which  we  can  trace  entirely  to  nuisances." 

Leicestershire  is  a  county  suffering  from  the  two  opposite  evils 
of  congestion  and  depletion. — The  stocking  villages  are  overcrowded, 
while  in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir  fche  population  is  near  extinction.  The 
cottages  have  no  gardens,  and  are  built  up  close  against  the  side 
of  the  road.  "Mushroom  halls"  and  "  charity  houses"  exist  to  a 
very  large  extent  in  this  county,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  chief 
reason  why  its  cottage  accommodation  is  so  pecuHarly  bad. 
Ignorance,  especially  amongst  the  girls,  is  said  to  be  far  worse 
than  even  in  the  ganging  villages.  An  instance  is  given  of  a  girl 
who  was  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  Commissioner,  and  who 
stated  that  she  had  regularly  attended  a  village  Bunday-school  for 
thirteen  years.  "  She  did  not  know  who  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel, 
or  even  Jesus  Christ  were ;  she  did  not  know  if  Abraham  lived  50 
or  500,000  years  ago ;  she  had  not  heard  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
and  did  now  know  if  it  contained  an  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  not." 

In  the  close  parishes  of  Northampton  the  cottage  supply  is 
insufficient  for  the  amount  of  labour ;  in  the  open  ones  the  accom- 
modation is  rarely,  if  ever,  adequate  to  provide  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  morals  of  the  inhabitants.  As  an  instance  of  the  sort 
of  building  supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  a  labouring  family, 
"  four  cottages  stood  together  in  a  village  near  a  malt  kiln.  They 
had  gardens :  a  speculator  bought  them.  He  turned  the  kiln  into 
six  cottages,  and  built  five  others  on  the  ground  which  had  been 
used  for  gardens."  In  almost  all  the  villages  instances  are  to  be 
met  with  of  overcrowding.  **  A  cot,  measuring  16ft.  by  18ft.,"  the 
report  states,  '*  was  inhabited  by  a  grandfather,  aged  eighty-four, 
fiftther,  mother,  and  eleven  children,  fourteen  in  all ;  and  at  the 
time  the  place  was  visited  the  mother  of  the  family  was  engaged  in 
washing  clothes  in  the  only  Living-room."  This  is  spoken  of  as  the 
worst  case,  but  others  very  bad  are  mentioned. 

Education  is  defective  in  Northamptonshire,  not  for  want  of 
schools,  but  owing  to  the  indifference  and  want  of  affection  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  This  is  attributed  to  the  demoralization  from 
bad  cottages,  and  to  their  poverty  and  want  of  hope.  '*  As  a  rule, 
the  worst  people  live  in  the  worst  cottages." 

**  Bedfordshire  is  very  inadequately  supplied  with  cots."  They 
are  few  and  small,  and  their  condition  is  often  a  mere  precarious 
holding  together  of  rotten  materials :  the  stitch  in  time  has  not 
been  applied,  and  there  are  hundreds  on  which  no  repairs  can  now 
be  bestowed  with  advantage."  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1864. 
In  1867,  Mr.  CuUey  reports  that  in  about  half  of  fifty-five  parishes 
of  which  he  received  descriptions,  the  cottage  accommodation  was 
either  mixed,  bad  and  good,  or  generally  bad,  so  that  we  may  take 
the  above  as  describing  such  parishes.     One  gentleman,  describing 
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the  state  of  his  district,  sajs,  ^  Most  of  tbe  men  are  intempente. 
The  causes  are  the  aggregation  of  cottages  in  the  viUages,  tlie 
wretched  condition  of  the  cottages,  the  entire  absence  of  a  pioprie- 
tary  considering  themsdyes  in  any  waj  responsible  for  the  moial 
and  physical  well-being  of  their  tenants,  ana,  lastly,  the  Tery  defec- 
tire  legislation  abont  pnblic  honses." 

The  English  labourer's  home  is  no  better  in  BiM^ingbamslure 
than  elsewhere.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  cottage  interior  near  Ayles- 
bury, drawn  by  the  good  wife :  "  I  hare  seven  children  here  and  my 
husband.  My  eldest  boy  is  sixteen,  my  eldest  giri  thirteen.  I 
have  only  one  room:  we  get  i^  by  a  ladder:  it's  miserable  in 
summer.  We  hare  three  beds ;  there  isn't  any  room  to  more 
about ;  rent,  one  shilling.  My  husband  rents  half  an  acre  at  46^ 
the  haJf-aere :  he  has  11^.  per  week,  and  more  by  piecework."  The 
family  earn  together  sixteen  shillings  and  ninepence  swede:  deduct 
eleven  shillings  and  ninepence  for  bread  for  nme  persons,  one  dul- 
ling for  rent,  and  another  shilling  for  firing,  and  it  leaves  just 
three  shillings  a  week  for  every  odier  necessity.  Ko  wonder  the 
woman  went  on  to  say,  ''We  have  no  potatoes  just  now,  and  I 
don't  know  when  I  did  luave  any  butter  or  meat:  it  has  been  awful 
bad  with  us  lately." 

Here  is  an  interior  drawn  from  another  point  of  view  by  a  land- 
owner at  Coleshill :  "  Look  into  a  cottage  in  Bucks.  You  see  a 
want  of  furniture,  scanty  bedding,  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  quar- 
tern loaf,  and  a  mug  smelling  of  beer.  The  &mily,  not  having  a 
good  meal  of  victuals  once  in  twelve  months,  do  their  work  (except 
piecework)  accordingly  without  a  will.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
honest  and  well-conducted,  but  their  enemies  are  want  of  economy, 
ignorance,  and  the  beershop."  Depend  upon  it,  these  three  foes 
would  never  have  the  influence  they  have,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
wretched  homes  in  which  these  poor  people  have  lived  for  gene- 
rations. 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  the  Morning  Btar  published  a  series  of 
papers,  entitled  Bund  Life  in  BuekinghamBhire,  Mr.  Culley  mesL- 
tions,  that  in  seven  of  the  worst  parishes  exposed  in  those  articles, 
there  has  only  been  improvement  in  two.  Of  cottages  in  other 
parts  he  speaks  in  such  language  as  ''very  wretched  dens,"  "wretched 
hovels,"  "very  bad  cottages,  quite  unfit  for  human  beings  to 
live  in." 

In  the  Bumham  MagoMine  of  May,  1868,  were  some  strong  re> 
marks  about  the  cottages  in  that  town,  ending  thus:  "Human 
nature  caged  up  in  them  must  become  degraded,  and  when  these 
'  homes '  are  emptied,  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  living  in  them, 
the  beershops  of  course  are  filled." 

Oxfordshire  is  a  thoroughly  aj^cultural  county,  and  in  its  fiurm- 
ing  arrangements  still  maintains  some  old-fashioned  ideas  and 
practices.  Boys  are  still  lodged  at  the  farmers*  house,  and  instead 
of  looking  to  factories  and  mines  for  an  improvement  in  their  posi- 
tion, they  aspire  to  be  grooms,  and  the  giru  to  go  out  to  tervice. 
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The  bojs  are  employed  on  the  land,  as  th^  are  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  country,  too  early,  and  trudging  about  in  their  heavy  boots 
on  the  sticky  soil,  contract  a  weakness  in  the  legs  which  leaves  its 
indelible  mark  in  an  awkward  gait. 

Oxfordshire  cottages  are  not  so  bad  as  those  of  Bedford  and 
Bucks  ;  but  in  treatmg  of  Oxon  and  Berks,  Mr.  Culley  attributes 
the  loose  morals  of  the  female  labouring  population  to  the  over- 
crowding of  cottages. 

Mr.  0.  S.-Bead,  M.P.,  in  his  report  on  farming  in  Oxfordshire, 
says,  ''  Perhaps  in  no  county  in  England  is  the  love  of  beer  so 
general  or  so  extravagant  as  m  Oxfordshire."  Unfortunately,  this 
love  of  strong  drink  is  too  common  a  failing  to  be  attributed  en- 
tirely to  the  state  of  the  cottages,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
nothing  BO  conduces  to  that  state  of  body  and  mind,  which  finds  in 
deep  dnnking  its  only  relief,  as  a  miserable  home. 

From  Berkshire  come  a  series  of  denunciations.  The  Bev.  W.  J. 
Butler,  Wantage,  says,  '*  Wretched  pigsties  of  hovels  destroy 
decency,  self-respect,  and  the  love  of  home.  1  could  mention 
frightful  results  of  the  present  system  of  dwelling-houses." 

Speaking  of  the  Union  of  Newent,  in  Gloucestershire,  a  union 
comprising  eighteen  parishes,  with  a  population  of  12,500,  the 
Assistant  Commissioner,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  says, 
''  The  physical,  social,  and  educational  condition  of  the  labouring- 
class  appeared  to  me  to  be  low.  Many  cottages  which  I  saw  in  the 
parishes  of  Newent,  Linton,  and  Taynton,  are  simply  unfit  for 
human  habitation."  In  a  note  he  says,  '*  In  Linton  I  was  in- 
formed very  few  of  the  cottages  have  a  staircase;  the  bedrooms 
are  reached  bv  a  ladder  or  st^s.  The  cases  in  which  the  roof — 
particularly  when  it  is  old  thatch — is  so  utterly  unsound  as  to  be 
imable  to  resist  any  thing  like  a  downpour,  and  where  the  people's 
bedding,  in  consequence,  constantly  gets  deluged,  are  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Mr.  Cattle,  a  surgeon  practising  at  Newent,  took  Dr.  Eraser  a 
drive  one  afternoon  through  his  dutrict,  and  showed  him  some  of 
the  worst  of  these  dens ;  and  he  says  ^at,  ''  speaking  generally, 
any  thing  more  deplorable  than  the  way  in  wnich  large  masses 
of  the  population  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Ncfwent,  in  Kilcote, 
(Jorsley,  Lmton,  and  on  Olass  House  Hill,  are  housed,  cannot  be 
conceived.  The  state  of  t^eir  homes  tells  upon  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people.  Many  of  them  never  waish ;  the  flannel  under- 
vest  is  perhaps  cmly  taken  off  when  it  is  worn  out.  The  dietary  is 
correspondingly  low :  many  families  have  nothing  but  bread  from 
one  week's  end  to  the  other."  He  speaks  of  the  depression  he  felt  on 
his  return  from  this  drive,  "  in  which  he  had  seen  type  after  tjrpe  of 
social  life  ahnost  degraded  to  the  level  of  barbarism." 


Who  is  responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  things  P  Are  the  people 
who  are  bom  into  it — ^who  are  dra^^ged  up  in  it — ^who  are  debarred 
by  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  the  nron  chains  of  habit,  from  getting 
out  of  it?    No;  every  happy  fJEonily  in  the  land  is  responsible 
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Ye  happy  English  households,  realize  how  much  yoa  owe  to  the 
comforts  of  your  well-appointed  home.  Think  not  that  yoa  have 
done  your  duty  by  merely  enjoying  those  comforts,  and  shining 
like  a  bright  warm  spot  in  the  cold,  cheerless  desert  of  life.  You 
know  that  home  is  the  congenial  soil  of  every  virtue.  You  know 
that  upon  the  condition  of  the'  homes  of  England  every  thing 
depends;  that  if  they  are  corrupt,  we  shall  surely  sink,  let  our 
material  prosperitv  be  ever  so  great.  Best  not,  then,  until  you  have 
put  away  this  evil  from  amongst  you — ^until,  at  least,  it  shall  be  a 
man's  own  fEiult  if  his  h<»ne  becomes  the  abode  of  sin  and  misery. 


niPEOVED  INDXTSTRTAL  DWELLINaS. 

Two  blocks  of  improved  dwellings  ("The  Ooleshill  and  Ebory 
Buildings")  for  the  labouring  classes,  to  accommodate  200  £unilie8, 
were  opened  on  Friday,  18th  November,  at  Eburystreet,  Pimlico. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Sur  Sydney  Water- 
low,  the  Hon.  A.  Einnaird,  M.P.,  Mr.  Morley,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  W.  Bodkin,  &c.,  were  among  those  present.  At  a  luncheon  the 
Boyal  Duke  presided,  and  spoke  on  the  importance  of  the  move* 
ment.    After  remarks  by  Sn:  S.  Waterlow,  the  Chairman  of  the 

The  Earl  of  SHAjrrBSBimT  proposed  the  health  of  the  Duke,  who 
had  exhibited  so  complete  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  i 

building  which  had  just  been  dedaied  open.    He  wished  to  endorse  | 

every  thing  Sir  Sydiney  Waterlow  had  stated  as  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  movement  in  which  he  was  engaged.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  he  (Lord  Shaftesbury)  had  been  engaged  exa- 
mining the  question  as  to  the  domiciliary  accommodation  of  the 
people,  and  he  blessed  Qod  for  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
efiforts  made  with  a  view  to  improve  that  accommodation.  Let  them 
take  the  matter  of  water-supply,  to  which  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow 
had  alluded.  The  improvement  effected  in  that  respect  amounted 
to  an  inestimable  blessing.  He  remembered  the  time  wh^i  the 
supply  in  the  courts  and  lanes  of  the  City  was  uncertain.  It  was 
promised  twice  a  week,  but  as  often  as  not  the  water  was  supplied 
out  once.  Its  arrival  was  awaited  by  many  ftmilies  with  mudi 
anxiety.  Tubs  of  various  sizes — like  the  pipes  of  Pan — were  ranged 
near  the  tap,  and  an  old  woman  was  placed  near  at  hand,  receiving 
a  penny  a-piece  from  the  inhabitants  to  watch  the  cominff  of  the 
expected  stream,  whose  arrival  her  shrill  voice  announced  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Then  there  was  a  rush  to  secure  the  water,  all 
the  greater  that  the  service  lasted  only  about  twenty  minutes.  How 
thankful  they  ought  to  be  that  that  state  of  things  was  likely  to  be 
no  more  heard  of.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  much  of  the 
inebriety  that  prevailed  amongst  the  working  msses  was  traceable 
to  the  filthy  and  pestilential  condition  in  which  thtey  necessarily 
found  their  dwellings  on  returning  fr^m  their  work.     For  his  part, 
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he  looked  forward  to  a  better  state  of  things.  He  belieyed  in  the 
progress  of  political  opinion — in  the  growing  feeling  that  there  waa 
no  such  security  for  a  free  nation  such  as  t^s,  as  in  the  purity  of 
the  domestic  life.  The  true  domestic  system  was  the  cheapest  and 
surest  defence  of  nations.  Let  the  home  be  decent,  let  the  father  be 
respected,  let  the  mother  be  honoured,  let  the  children  be  reared 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  the  statesman  will 
see  in  such  a  spectacle  the  best  security  for  the  honour  and  safety 
of  the  coimtry  over  whose  destinies  he  is  called  upon  to  preside. 

The  DuKB  of  GAMB&maB  thanked  his  noble  friend  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  spoke  of  him.  His  noble  friend  had  for  many  years 
performed  acts  which  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  in  the  sense 
m  which  he  proposed  the  toast  he  cordially  accepted  it. 

Several  ouier  addresses  followed. — The  Eecord. 


MODEL  LODGING.HOUSBS  FOE  BIRMINOHAM:. 

Ik  London  many  efforts  have  been  made  by  benevolent  indivi- 
duals to  provide  better  accommodation  for  the  class  of  persons  who, 
from  choice  or  necessity,  resort  to  lodging-houses,  and  m  most  cases 
these  efforts  have  been  successful,  not  only  in  a  sanitary,  but  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  A  similar  experiment  has  recently  been 
made  in  Birmingham.  A  resident  gentleman  has  purdiased  the 
premises  formerly  occupied  as  S^denb^m  College,  in  Summer  Lane, 
and  had  them  fitted  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Model  Lodging- 
Houses  in  St.  Giles's  and  other  parts  of  London.  The  upper  floors 
have  been  converted  into  dormitories,  affording  accommodation  for 
about  ninety  beds.  There  are  three  classes  of  acoommodation.  The 
thirds  or  lowest  class,  will  have  double  beds,  the  charge  for  which 
will  be  threepence  per  night  for  each  person,  or  if  taken  for  seven 
nights  six  nights  only  will  be  charged.  Li  the  second  class  each 
person  will  have  a  separate  bed.  Attached  to  the  second  and  third 
class  dormitories  spacious  lavatories  are  provided.  The  charge  for 
the  second-  class  will  be  fourpence  per  night,  or  two  shillings  for 
seven  n^hts.  Li  the  first  class  each  person  will  have  a  separate 
room,  provided  with  a  washstand,  &c.  The  charge  in  this  class  will 
be  sixpence  per^nfght,  or  three  shillings  per  week  A  person  occu- 
pying one  of  these  rooms  will  have  the  key  of  the  door  handed  to 
nim,  on  which  he  will  be  required  to  pay  a  deposit  of  sixpence,  which 
is  returned  on  his  giving  up  the  key.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the 
building  there  is  a  commodious  kitchen,  with  a  large  range  and  table 
accommodation  for  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  Hot  water  will  be  always  in 
readiness.  The  yard  or  area  separating  the  kitchen  from  the  main 
building  is  covered  with  glass,  and  persons  indulging  in  smoking 
will  be  confined  to  this  area  or  the  kitchen,  smoking  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  being  prohibited.  The  room  on  die  ground 
floor  fronting  Summer  Lane  is  fitted  up  as  a  sitting-room,  and  will 
be  open  to  ail  the  inmates.    A  supply  of  newspapers  and  periodicahi 
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will  be  provided.  A  series  of  lock-u^  safes  or  cupboards  ore  placed 
near  the  kitchen  for  the  food  of  the  inmates,  and  a  deposit  of  six- 
pence will  be  required  for  the  key.  Knives,  forks,  and  all  necessary 
utensils  will  be  provided  bj  the  proprietor.  The  ventilation  of  the 
building  is  good,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  overcrowding.  One 
room,  which  is  licensed  bj  the  inspector  as  affording  space  for  thirtj- 
four  persons,  is  fitted  for  thirteen  only.  All  the  rooms  are  heated  bj 
hot- water  pipes,  and  gas  is  laid  on  in  each  dormitory,  and  will  be 
burning  from  half-past  nine  till  half-pttst  eleven  each  evening,  when 
it  wiU  1^  turned  off,  leaving  only  a  small  jet  in  each  corridor  during  the 
night.  Only  males  will  be  admitted  into  the  lodging,  and  the  strictest 
propriety  will  be  enforced.  The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  executed 
Dv  Mr.  W.  T.  Bennett,  builder,  of  Bissell-street,  from  ihe  design  of 
mr.  Douglass  Williams,  of  New-street.  In  carrying  out  the  plan 
both  the  proprietor  and  the  architect  have  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  London,  of  which  the  Ean  of  Shaftesbury 
is  the  President. 

NATIONAL  PEOSPEKETT  AND  SOCIAL  SECUKITY. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  Mr.  Francis 
Fuller  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  He  stated,  as  an  anomaly, 
that  whUst,  by  the  adequate  apphcation  of  labour  to  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands  in  the  United  Kmgdom,  such  lands  could  be  made 
to  produce,  with  commercial  profit,  an  annual  value  of  at  least 
100,000,000^  sterling  in  ordinary  articles  of  food,  we  pay  foreigners, 
in  some  years,  nearly  50,000,0002.  sterling  for  the  very  things 
which  could  be  profitabhr  produced  at  home.  At  the  same  time, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  in  distress  from  want  of  work, 
hovering  precariously  about  the  narrow  lanes  which  separate  indi- 
gence, pauperism,  and  crime ;  and  notwithstanding  our  large  im- 
ports from  abroad,  the  greater  portion  even  of  the  employed  popu- 
lation were  under-fed,  and  suffering  from  an  insuffiiciency  of  the 
nutritive  food  which,  if  the  measures  advocated  by  the  '*  Industrial 
Employment  Association"  were  adopted,  would  be  superabundantly 
supplied  from  our  own  soiL  In  this  plan,  Mr.  Fuller  maintained, 
would  be  found  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ominously  increasing 
difficulties  of  the  labour  question.  As  connected  with  that  question, 
he  dwelt  upon  the  urgent  and  imperial  necessity  of  rescuing  from 
ruin  of  sotu  and  body  the  multitudes  of  the  young  of  both  sexes 
who  are  now  growing  up  in  the  ways  of  all  evil,  to  become  hereafter 
the  curses  and  the  cankers  of  the  body  politic.  Some  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  ajrangements  for  educating  and  train- 
ing pauper  children,  but  it  was  above  all  things  essential  to  deal 
with  the  **  street  Arabs,"  not  merelv  the  boys,  but  emphatically  the 
girls.  An  exemplification  of  the  value  of  such  training  was  afforded 
bv  the  success  of  the  boys  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Philan- 
thropic Society's  fisum  at  Kedhill,  many  of  whom  were  now  thriving 
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£Eurmers,  employers  of  labour,  and  even  pro|>rietor8y  and  had  re- 
mitted money  to  pay  the  passage  of  relatives,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  fieklling  into  crime  and  misery.  But  it  was  lamentable  that 
the  commission  of  some  offence  against  the  law  constituted  the 
qualification  for  the  benefits  reoeired  by  these  boys.  Prevention 
should  be  considered  at  least  as  important  as  cure.  This  was  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  Industrial  Employment  Association, 
the  facts  and  statistics  collected  by  which  contained  a  great  mass  of 
valuable  information. — Journal  of  the  Sodetiy  of  Ari$. 


DWELLINCIS  OP  THE  POOE. 

It  is  satis&ictor^  to  find  that  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  at  last  beginning  to  attract  attention.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  those  who  prefer  sleeping  on  a  dunghill  to 
clearing  it  away,  to  put  on  one  side  the  inconvenient  question  of 
improvmg  the  wretched  tenements  which  disgrace  the  crowded 
towns  and  villages  of  this  countrv,  by  asking  those  who  have  advo* 
cated  their  removal,  tritunphantly,  '*How  are  you  to  do  it?"  An 
answer  to  this  inquiry  will  be  found  in  a  very  able  report  latelv 
made  by  Mr.  Liddle,  the  medical  officer  of  Whitechapel,  in  which 
he  points  out  that  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Whitedbiapel  is  un- 
doubtedly due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wretched  condition  of 
manv  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  and  though  much  as  been  done 
by  the  sanitary  authorities,  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  render  fit  for 
habitation  a  large  class  of  houses  now,  as  it  were,  jammed  together, 
and  without  proper  ventilation.  Mr.  Liddle's  opinion  is  that  these 
houses  should  be  pulled  down.  The  present  laws  are  not  sufficient 
to  secure  the  demolition  of  these  places ;  but  he  urges  that  though 
a  peremptory  course  might  seem  expensive,  yet  it  would,  in  we 
long  run,  be  cheaper  to  spend  a  little  monev  in  preventing  disease, 
than  to  continne  to  lavish  immense  sums  m  curing  it.  The  Nui- 
sance Bemoval  Act  of  1855,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the  only  Act  which 
is  put  in  force  by  local  authorities  to  obtain  an  order  from  the 
magistrate  to  compel  an  owner  to  close  a  house  unfit  for  human 
habitation ;  and  even  this  is  rarely  resorted  to.  Mr.  Liddle  suggests 
that  the  Legislature  should  invest  the  Home  Secretarr  or  the  Privy 
Council  with  power  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  skilled  medical 
men  as  inspectors,  who  should  be  required  to  inspect  the  unhealthy 
localities  in  each  district,  and  determine  what  houses  are  unfit  for 
habitation;  and  upon  their  report  the  Home  Secretary  or  the 
Privy  Council,  as  the  case  may  te,  shall  take  the  necessary  steps, 
either  to  cause  the  owners  to  put  such  houses  in  a  proper  sanitary 
condition,  or  to  havQ  them  demolished.  This  course  will,  Mr.  Liddle 
asserts,  dislodge  a  vast  number  of  vagrants  and  thieves  who  lurk  in 
the  in&mous  dens  of  the  metropolis,  taking  advantage  of  the 
numinous  charitable  institutions  m  London.  The  better  class  of 
artisans  would  live  in  houses  a  few  miles  from  London,  if  they  could 
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obtam  cheap  railway  conreyance ;  bnt  tli&t  is  not  the  class,  he 
adds,  that  inhabit,  as  a  rule,  these  wretched  localities.  It  is  nn- 
likelj  that  Mr.  Liddle's  obsenrations  will  be  of  any  avail,  bat  every 
shot  fired  at  this  crying  evil  will  be  better  than  nothing. — Pott  MaU 
ChzeUe. 


SubscripHans  and  JDimaiioM  from  the  Ist  of  October  io  the  Zlst  of 
December,  1870. 

The  smnB  to  which  (D)  is  prefixed  are  Donations ;  all  others  are  Animal 
Sabsoriptions. 


£    «. 

dL 

£    *.    d. 

Aldridge,  Rev.  R.         .        .11 

0 

Cakes,  Miss  .        .        .        .110 

Arbuthnot,  G.  Esq.       , .      .    2    ^ 

0 

Orton,  J.  S.  Esq.  .        .        .    0  10    0 

DevereU,  J.  Esq.  .        .        .    0  10 

0 

Payne,  J.  R.  Esq.          .        .110 

D'Ojly,  Miss                 .        .22 

0 

Payne,  B.  Tnjmer,  Esq.,  per 

Fiozel,    C.    H.    Esq.      per 

Secretary  .        *        .        .    0  10    6 

Secretary.        .        .        •    1     1 

0 

Perfect,  R.  Esq.    .        .        .110 

Hammond,  W.  H.  Esq.          .    2    2 

0 

Pitman,  F.  Esq.    .        .        .110 

HiUa,  Mrs.    .        .        .        .    0  10 

0 

Wilson,  R  Esq.     .        .        .    0  10    0 

Low,  Robert,  Esq.         .        .11 

0 

Wood,  E.  Esq.       .        .        .110 

NOTICE. 

All  Bueh  articles  as  maj  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the  Lnprovement 
of  the  condition  of  the  Labouring  Glaeses  will  be  thankfiiUy  re- 
ceived  with  the  view  of  their  being  inserted  in  this  Maga?an«, 
either  .from  Subscnbers,  or  from  any  other  Friends,  who  may 
desire,  in  this  manner,  to  assist  in  helpiog  forward  so  important  an 
object 

All  cheques  forwarded  for  the  use  of  the  Society  must  be  crossed 
with  the  names  of  their  Bankers,  Messrs.  Willxamb,  Deaooh, 
and  Co. ;  and  Post-office  Orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretaryf 
Mr.  Chablbs  Pawtb. 

It  is  requested  that  all  oonununicationfl  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Office  of  the  Society,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Charles  Payne,  Secretary. 
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PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES, 

.  No.  21,  EXETEE  HALL,  LONDON. 


The  Labourers*  Friend  (issued  Quarterly),  containing  a 

Record  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Price  3c?.  Forwarded  by  post 
to  Subscribers. 

Dwellings  for  Working  People.  The  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  CHasses  has  just  published,  at  their 
Office,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  a  Bevised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition 
(Sixth  Thousand)  of  **  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction ;"  to  which  is  now  added,  "  The  Essen- 
tials of  a  Healthj  Dwelling ;"  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  efforts 
made  for  extendmg  its  benefits  to  the  working  population,  particularly 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  likewise  on  the  Continent.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trative Plans  of  existing  Model  Houses,  including  those  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Royal  Windsor  Society,  also  Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and 
to  Rural  Districts.  By  Hekby  Robebts,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  Price  7*.  cloth. 
The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  translated  and  published  in 
French,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic.  Gide 
et  Baudry,  Editeurs,  Rue  Bonaparte  No.  5,  Paris. 

Home  Reform ;  or,  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classes  on 

the  Improvement  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. By  Hbnby  Robbbts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Price 
3c2.,  or  2s.  per  dozen. — Translations  of  this  Address  have  been  published 
in  French  and  Italian. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  re- 
sulting from  the  State  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Sanitaiy  Improvements  recently  adopted  in  England.  By  Hbnby 
Robbbts,  Esq.,  F.S.A  Revised  Edition.  Price  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. — A  French  Translation  of  this  Pamphlet  has  been  pubUshed  in 
Paris  and  in  Switzerland. 

Cottage  Pamphlet,  containing  a  Plain  and  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  s  Exhibition  Model  Houses  for  Manumc- 
turing  and  Mechanical  Operatives,  1851 — Plans  for  Houses  adapted  to 
Towns.  A  Desi^  for  a  Lodging  House  for  fourteen  unmarried 
Labourers,  adapted  to  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarrv  Districts,  with 
Sundry  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  and  Plans  for  6  Double 
Cottages  in  Agricultural  Districts;  also  Plans  of  the  Windsor  Royal 
Society's  Cottages.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Price  6d, 

Working  Drawings,  at  a  large  scale,  with  Specifications, 

&c,  for  Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  acoordinff  to  the  Designs  in 
Mr.  Robbbts's  Essay  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
in  the  Cottage  Pamphlet. 

A  Working  Drawing  for  each  design  on  one  sheet.    Price  2#. 

Specification  for  ditto,  Is.    Bills  of  Quantities,  Is,  6d. 
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A  Working  Drawing,  with   Specification  and  Bill  of 

Qaantities,  for  a  Lodging- Hooae  adapted  for  Unmarried  Labourers  in 
Agricoltaral,  Mining,  and  Qoarrj  DmtrictB.  With  List  and  Cost  of 
Famiture.    Price  5«. 

A  Working  Drawing  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring 

Classes  adapted  for  Towns  or  Villages,  in  Bows  or  Streets.    Price  2#. 


Working  Drawings  of  the  Cottages  built  by  the  Windsor 

Royal  Society.    These  Houses  are  built  in  blocks  on  distinct  Flans,  and 
each  Sheet  contuns  one  block  of  Houses.    Price  2ff. 


Flans  and  Descriptions  of  the  Model  Dwellings   in 

London,  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  SocieW,  viz.— - 

The  Oeorge-street  Lodging-House  for  104  Single  Men. 

The  Model  Houses  in  Streatham-street,  Bloomsbuiy,  for  54  Families. 

The  Thanksgiving  Model  Buildings,  in  Portpool-lane,  Gray's  Inn- 
lane,  to  accommodate  20  Families  ana  128  Single  Women  {  including  a 
Public  Washhouse. 

The  Benovated  Lodging-House,  Charles-street,  Druiy-lane,  for  88 
Single  Men. 

The  Model-Lodging-House,  76,  Hatton  Garden,  for  54  Single  Men. 
Price  2cl. 

The  Acts  passed  July,  1851,  for  Eegulating  Common 

Lodging-Houses,  and  for  esUiblishing  Lodging-Housee  for  the  Labouring 
Classes.  Edited,  with  Comments  and  Annotations,  b j  B.  A.  STfiAiroB, 
Esq.,  Barrister.    Price  1«.    Also, 

The  Common  Lodging-Houses  Amendment  Act,  passed 

1853,  and  published  m  the  "  Labourers'  Friend,"  October,  1853. 

Rules  for  the  Management  of  a  Lodging-House  for  Un- 
married Workmen  and  Labourers,  with  the  Duties  uf  the  Superintendent. 
N.B.  The  principles  on  which  these  Bules  are  framed  will  apply  to 
Lodging-Houses  generally. 

List  and  Estimated  Cost  of  Furniture  for  Lodging- 
Houses.    Price  fkU 


Printed  by  WiLLUX  M.  Watts,  28,  Whitefrisrs  Street,  and  52,  St  John's  Squaro; 
and  published  by  Charles  Paths,  at  21,  Exeter  HaU,  Strsnd,  where  all  Coumia- 
nioations  are  to  be  addressed. 
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QUAETERLT  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exder  HaU,  Sbromd. 

Ths  General    Committee    met    on  Wednesday,  the    4th    of 
January. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  The  Rev. 
Canon  Nisbet;  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen;  Alexander  Haldane, 
Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  2nd  November  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Societ/s 
Fspmily  Dwellings  and  Lodging  Houses. 

The  Secretary  stated  that,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  last  Committee,  he  had  made  application  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Pensioners'  Employment  Society  for  a  suitable  person  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Streatham  Street  House. 
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In  reply,  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  John  Middleton,  Pen- 
sioner, Boyal  Engineers,  had  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
justify  such  provisional  appointment  as  the  Committee  had 
directed. 

.The  appointment  was  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hammond,  dated  25th  November, 
reporting  that,  after  much  difficulty  with  the  Assessment  Com- 
mittee, he  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  rating  of  ihe  Society's 
buildings  in  Portpool  Lane  reduced  from  £416  to  £291. 

The  Secretary  read  a  lett-er  &x)m  Sir  Henry  Cooper  con- 
tinuing the  matter  of  sundry  erections  adjoining  the  Society's 
property  at  Hull. 

The  original  intention  of  Mr.  Wokes,  to  which  objection  was 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  had  been  in  some  degree  modi- 
fied, and  Sir  Henry  Cooper  and  Dr.  Bell  had  agreed  to  defer 
final  action  till  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Owen  should  be  on  the  spot  to 
advise  with  them.  Mr.  Wokes  was  to  build  along  one 
half  only  of  the  west  boundary ;  any  windows  he  should  intro- 
duce were  to  be  of  opaque  glass,  and  due  access  and  light  were 
to  be  considered  for  the  benefit  of  any  further  extension  of  the 
Society's  buildings. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  Camden  Kercy, 
accompanied  with  a  framed  drawing  of  the  new  Model  Lodging 
House  at  Birmingham,  which  was  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the 
office. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of  March. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Rev.  Canon 
Nisbet;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  4th  of  January  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  SecretaiT  presented  the  Report  of  the  Houses  for 
January  and  February. 

A  letter  was  read  frx)m  Edward  Balton,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  dated 
from  Dunkirk  Manor  House,  Gloucesterdiire,  11th  February. 

In  enclosing  his  annual  subscription,  Dr.Dalton  (now,  he  states, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year)  expresses  his  unabated  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society,  and  writes  ^'  that  his  '  Allotment  Lands '  go 
forward  as  usual,  and  are  much  valued  by  the  labourers.'' 
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A  letter  was  read  from  Thomas  Watts,  Esq.,  Agent  for  Lord 
Sherborne,  dated  Northleach,  January  30th,  requesting  copies 
to  be  sent  him  of  the  Society's  designs  for  agricultural  labourers' 
cottages. 

A  letter  was  read  from  S.  C.  Crone,  Esq.,  of  Killingworth 
Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  dated  February  28th,  asking  for 
designs  for  cottages  adapted  for  colliery  works. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Lady  Denison,  dated  Observatory,  Bast 
Sheen,  28th  February.  In  acknowledging,  with  sincere  thanks, 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, expressive  of  their  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Society 
has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir  William  Denison,  kindly 
signified  her  intention  of  contributing  an  annual  subscription 
of  £2  2^.  to  a  Society,  in  which  her  husband  took  so  warm 
an  interest. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Beport  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Streatham-street,  Bhomsbury. ^^The  64  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

PortpooUlane, — The  Family  Dwellings  have  two  empty;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  Single  Women,  four  are  at  present  empty. 

At  the  Public  Washhottse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5154. 

The  Benovated  Dioellmgs  for  Families^  Wild-courtg  Dniry^ 
lane,  have  two  rooms  empty. 

TyndaVs-huildingB,  Gray's-Inn  road. — 72  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-house  for  36  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
32  nightly  inmates. 

Clarfs'buildings,  St.  Oiles-in-the-Fields. — ^These  dwellings  for 
82  Families  have  at  present  three  rooms  empty. 

Ghorge^street  Lodging-house  for  104  Single  Men.— The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  88. 

Eatton-aarden  House  for  54  Single  Men. — ^The  average 
numb^  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  46. 

Charles-street,  Drury-lcme,  Lodging-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
— The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  81. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 
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HEALTHY  DWELLINGS. 

Wb  are  not  quite  sure  whether  a  state  of  barbarism  or  one  of  the 
*' higher  dvilization"  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, in  the  matter  of  the  abode  and  the  dwelling-place  of  man. 
It  is  a  question  as  between  a  life  within  curtains,  and  a  life  within 
walls.  After  all,  it  is  a  matter  of  climate ;  and  what  people  could 
do  in  oriental  climes  is  no  rule  for  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  more 
temperate  latitudes.  There  seems  to  us,  however,  to  be  a  charm 
about  an  out-door  life,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  many 
of  the  wretched  hovels  and  ill-ventilatea  styes  in  which  many  of  our 
human  brothers  and  sisters  are  herded  together  in  this  '^  homely" 
land  of  ours. 

One  of  our  English  bishops,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  a  dis- 
tant colonial  diocese,  and  had  beeome  quite  naturalised  to  the  hardj 
life  of  the  Southern  Seas,  was  some  time  ago  driving  along  one  of 
the  high-roads  of  a  midland  county,  and  he  passed  a  gipsy's  tent. 
His  lordship  almost  sprung  out  of  the  carriage,  and  said  he  felt  like 
the  cat  that  had  been  tamed  into  a  princess,  and  how  the  old 
nature  returned  when  a  mouse  ran  across  the  floor !  To  any  one 
who  has  been  braced  for  an  open-air  life,  it  most  be  an  insufferable 
hardship  to  have  to  put  up  with  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  live  the 
life  of  seclusion  from  the  free  air  of  heaven. 

Of  course,  here  in  England  we  must  have  houses.  We  could  not 
otherwise  shelter  ourselves  from  the  change  of  seasons  ajid  the  in- 
clemency of  wind  and  weather.  But  it  la  quite  another  thing— and 
certainly  no  necessity — tiiiat  we  should  live  in  the  stu£^,  stifling 
atmosphere  of  a  badly-drained,  badly-built,  badly-lighted,  badly- 
ventilated  English  house.  We  are  persuaded  that  much  of  the 
physical  and  moral  wrong  of  our  age  and  country  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  ill-arranged  and  ill-provided  accommodation  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  English  houses.  The  poverty  of  some  obliges  them  to  herd 
together  irrespective  of  age,  or  sex,  or  personal  comfort.  This  must 
be  bad  for  both  body  and  soul ;  and  the  sooner  a  new  state  of  things 
is  inaugurated,  the  better  it  will  be  for  our  people.  Here,  then,  is 
an  element  in  the  mission  and  the  sphere  of  ^e  usefulness  of  many. 
Why  should  not  district  visitors,  and  lay  agents,  yea,  even  the  clergy 
themselves,  make  a  point  of  enforcing  this  ia  their  visits  to  ihe 
homes  of  the  people?  The  hand  that  writes  this  paper  has  often 
ventured  to  draw  down  the  window  in  the  stifled  sick-chamber,  with 
a  courteous  word  of  apologv,  and  a  little  half-joke  and  half-earnest 
word  in  favour  of  fresh  air;  and  as  the  refreshing  breeze  enters 
and  revives  the  invalid,  lo,  you  have  a  text  at  once  suggested — "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit." 

An  International  Social  Science  Congress,  which  assembled  some 
few  years  ago  at  Brussels,  gave  its  attention  particularly  to  this 
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queetion.  By  the  way,  how  much  better  it  is  for  nations  to  meet 
together  for  doing  or  suggesting  mutual  and  general  good,  than  to 
meet  in  fierce  battle  array  for  mutual  destruction !  This  Congress 
expressed  itself  on  this  question  in  the  following  words : — 

**  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  of  public  utility  that  the  work- 
ing-classes be  enlightened  by  all  possible  means  m  regard  to  the 
improvement  and  the  keeping  of  their  houses  in  good  order.  It 
declares  that  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  labouring-classes 
ought  to  comprise  all  which  relates  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  per- 
sons and  of  their  dwellings,  to  the  benefits  resulting  from  good  ven- 
tilation, and  the  evils  resulting  from  humidity.  Lastly,  it  thinks 
that  the  study  of  the  science  of  preserving  health  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  rendered  accessible  to  all." 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  directioti  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  working-class  population  at  the  present  time.  It  needs 
only  the  vnUy  in  order  to  find  the  toay^  to  avail  oneself  of  these. 
ISajoj  €f£  the  old-fashioned  '^slums''  of  London  have  been  swept 
away ;  and  if  ever  our  bump  of  "  destructiveness "  is  gratified,  it  is 
when  we  see  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  at  work,  levelling  the  **  needy 
nooks  "  of  our  metroT>olis ;  because  we  feel  that  nothing  so  bad  will 
be  allowed  to  be  built  up  in  their  stead.  This  demolition  of  houses 
may,  indeed,  cause  mudi  disturbance  of  many  families ;  and  even 
that,  we  cannot  hdp  feeling,  may  be  a  great  boon  to  the  families  so 
disturbed.  It  will  tend  to  wake  them  up,  to  put  them  upon  enter- 
prize,  to  break  off  bad  habits,  to  give  them  a  new  start  in  a  new 
place,  and  among  new  and,  we  should  hope,  better  companions. 

Then  we  have  those  vast  piles  of  buildings  called  *'  Model  Lodging 
Houses," — ^roomy,  airy,  and  high  up^  where  the  pure  air  is  1  Tbese 
buildings,  too,  are  generally  owned  by  corporations  or  trust-bodies 
(as  the  Peabody  trustees),  and  the  owners  or  trustees  keep  the 
bouses  in  good  repair,  and  are  always  ready  to  do  what  is  right  for 
the  comfort  of  the  tenant.  Thousands  of  families  are  thus  relieved 
from  the  grinding  tyranny  of  petty  and  grasping  landlords. 

Then  there  are,  again,  the  cheap  trains  for  the  working-classes,  by 
which,  for  a  penny  each  way,  the  workman  can  be  so  very  near  to 
his  work,  and  yet  live  a  long  way  from  it.  This  boon  to  the  work- 
ing-classes has  been  the  means  of  adding  many  miles  to  the  circum- 
ference measure  of  London.  It  has  pushed  the  metropolis  out  on 
all  sides,  thus  enlarging  the  space  which  our  more  than  three  mil- 
lions ot  people  inhabit.  It  has  also  supplied  the  inducement  for 
the  erection  of  houses  suitable  to  the  working  classes — an  immense 
improvement  on  the  '^  dens"  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Building  Societies,  also,  have  paved  me  way  for  almost  any 
man  that  will  but  make  the  effort,  to  ouy  his  0¥m  house,  and  be  his 
own  landlord.  It  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  of  all  the  social 
blessings  of  our  age,  that  such  an  opportunity  as  this  so  largely 
exists  for  fEbcilitating  the  most  independent  investment  a  man  can 
make — ^in  the  purchase  of  his  own  house.  We  have  often  thought 
we  might  as  well  hire  the  clothes  we  wear,  and  pay  so  much  a  year 
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for  the  use  of  them,  a&d  sometfanee  more  <mt  of  our  present  coat 
and  move  into  our  neighbour's,  as  that  we  should  hire  and  pay  rent 
for  the  houses  we  liye  in ;  for  they,  too,  are  a  ooTenng,  wherewith 
we  are  "  clothed  upon." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  this  age  of  ours  is  bringing 
forth*  It  has  been  brought  about  by  neither  excitement  nor  reyohi- 
tion ;  but  by  the  steady  advance  of  many  towards  a  manly  spirit  of 
self-help.  Industry,  economy,  temperance,  and  religion — ^all  tend  in 
this  dim^on;  then  let  us  strive  to  promote  all  these  by  every 
power  we  are  possessed  of.  We  heartily  approve  of  the  words  of  a 
living  statesman  who  once  said,  *'  A  cry  for  a  new  charter  might 
Bucc^d,  and  certainly  would  not  be  treated  with  disdain,  if  the  £ve 
points  of  that  new  charter  were— pure  sir,  pure  water,  good  drain* 
age,  unadulterated  food,  and  open  spaces  for  exercise."  We  should 
greatly  like  to  go  in  for  a  '* revolution"  like  that!  And  as  one 
great  instalment  towards  the  acquisition  of  all  these,  we  urge  our 
present  topic — Healthy  Homes  for  the  People !  The  man,  and  the 
family,  Ihat  are  lifted  out  of  the  gutter  and  transferred  to  a  decently 
wide  and  respectable  street,  wiU  be  one  of  a  new  and  more  elevated 
constituency,  that  will  not  tolerate  any  thing  that  is  bad,  in  either 
air,  or  food,  or  water.  It  is  the  eternal  muddle  of  the  crowded  room 
in  the  crowded  iJley  that  causes  a  man  to  lose  his  self-reliance  and 
his  self-respect,  lliings  better  conducted  (and,  ye  wwea  are  the 
bodies  to  do  this !)  will  win  the  husband  home,  and  keep  him  there; 
and  make  a  man  of  him  for  life ! 

We  know  of  no  more  effectual  way  of  strengthening  what  we  have 
already  said,  than  by  quoting  a  few  burning  words  of  eloquent 
sympathy  once  uttered  on  this  subject  by  the  good  and  much-loved 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  following  words,  spoken  in  behalf  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  very  poor,  are  truly  worthy  of  what  is  commonly 
called  "  another  place,"  m  which  they  were  spoken — the  House  of 
Peers — ^the  wealthy  peers  of  England : — 

"  Their  modes  of  existence  are  sometimes  diametrically  opposita 
A  large  mass  is  found  in  the  perpetual  din  and  whirl  of  close-packed 
multitudes.  A  smaller,  in  tine  remote  and  silent  retreats  of  filth 
and  pestilence  (through  which  no  thoroughfeure  passes),  dwells  in  a 
kind  of  savage  solitude,  seldom  emerging  by  day  from  their  hiding- 
places,  and  rarely  visited.  But  whether  in  great  or  small  numbers, 
whether  in  the  most  active  or  the  most  tranquil  quarters,  all  are 
equally  shut  out  firom  the  possibility  of  domestic  life.  A  dosen 
familes  in  a  single  house,  though  bardy  sufficient  for  two ;  as  many 
individuals  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  in  a  single  room,  the  com- 
mon and  only  place  for  cooking,  washing,  and  sleeping ;  the  want  of 
fresh  air,  the  oefect  of  water,  of  every  d^ncy,  and  of  every  comfort^ 
give  proof  enough.  We  need  not  wonder  why  the  gin-shop  and  the 
top-room  are  frequented ;  why  the  crime  of  incest  is  so  nfe ;  why 
children  are  ragged  and  ignorant,  and  the  honest  dignity  of  the 
working-man's  home  degraded  or  forgotten.  These  poor  people,  by 
no  &ult  of  their  own — for  they  did  not  create  the  evil,  nor  can  ikej 
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lemedjr  it— are  phmged  into  a  aodal  state  which  ia  alike  dis- 
honourable  and  unsafe  to  onr  oomnion  country/' — From  the  Welcome 
Friend. 


THE  PEESONAL  SUPERVISION  OP  POOE  MEITS 
HOMES. 

Ths  question  of  how  the  poor  of  our  great  cities  can  be. provided 
with  healthful  homes,  at  moderate  rents,  has  never  perhaps  been 
debated  with  more  anxiety  than  now,  when  there  has  been  added 
to  the  original  difficulty  the  failure  of  suooessiye  experiments.  It  is 
an  easy  subject  to  theorise  upon,  and  a  hard  one  to  practicEdlj  deal 
with.  Some  of  those  who  have  thought  of  it  the  most,  and  watched 
the  collapse  of  each  fresh  theory — seen  the  failure  of  each  hopeM 
effort — may  take,  not  unjustifiably,  a  gloomier  view  than  those  to 
whom  the  subject  is  new ;  and  may  declare  that  that  which  they 
always  knew  to  be  difficult  now  seems  to  be  impossible.  They  know 
too  well  that  you  cannot  expect  the  poor  of  our  cities  to  lead  better 
lives  until  you  enable  them  to  pass  those  lives  ia  better  homes.  And 
how  to  get  them  to  do  this  remains  among  the  weightiest  of  social 


Three  courses  may  be  tried. 

You  may  build,  in  the  country,  great  stacks  of  houses  for  London 
labourers,  and  think  that  when  you  have  arranged  with  the  railway 
companies  to  bring  them  up  to  their  work  and  send  them  down 
firom  it  at  fiures  amost  inconceivably  low,  vou  have  done  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  that  the  poor  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tage. But,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  very  few  do  so.  They  have  many 
ties  to  the  city,  stronger  than  we  should  imagine.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  wife  may  fear  to  find  an  inconvenience  in  the  distance 
separating  her  country  home  firom  the  street-stall  of  the  coster- 
monger,  and  the  little  shop  where,  any  night,  she  can  get  what  she 
wants,  in  a  way  that  seems  to  her  economical.  Nor  is  it  only  that 
in  a  London  court  there  grows  up,  not  seldom,  among  the  poorest 
and  worst,  a  feeling  of  clanship,  strengthened  often  by  actual  rela- 
tionship. Men  find  their  wives  in  the  court :  in  the  court  their  sons, 
too,  settle  down  with  the  women  of  their  choice.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  man  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
same  house.  In  one  small  set  of  old  buildings  which  I  lately  saw; 
a  £EUQadly  has  inhabited  the  same  room  for  nineteen  years.  There  is 
a  man  who  has  been  there  five-and-twenty  years :  his  children  were 
ham  there,  and  tliere  they  died.  In  another  house  in  the  same  set 
lives  a  man  who  has  been  there  for  a  dozen  years;  and  in  the  room 
adjoining  his,  the  people  are  still  older  tenants.  Again,  in  a  third 
house  there  is  a  woman  who  has  there  reared  a .  flEunilyy  now  grown 
up :  she  has  been  in  the  place  all  but  thirty  years.  Poor  people  get 
attached  to  the  dingy  walls  and  well-trodden  floors.  They  have 
lived,  probably,  undcn:  a  hmdlord  who,  by  generally  high  rents, 
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Beglect  of  repairs,  and  other  means,  bas  fotmd  his  property  so 
xemnneratiTe  that  he  could  afford  to  be  lemeiit  with  his  tenants  in 
times  of  distress :  and  though  this  policy  has  told  against  tham  in 
the  end,  it  has  helped,  perhaps,  to  breed  in  them  an  unwillingness 
to  quit  the  place.  jBefiides,  what  has  the  country  got  to  saj  to  them? 
They  really  prefer  the  crowded  town.  This  preference,  which  un- 
doubtedly essts  to  a  great  extent  among  those  who  dweQ  in  the 
close  alleys  of  London,  has  found  true  and  pathetic  expression  in  a 
poem  of  Mr.  Buchanan's,  in  which  it  is  related  how,  when  tired  of 
her  city  wanderings,  a  young  street-seller,  ^  Liz,"  was  seized  with  a 
fiEuacy  to  try  the  countiy,  and  to  earn  her  bread  oat  among  fiddk 
But  she  found  at  onoe  that  she  could  not  bear  a  life  so  bri^t  and 
stilL 

80  baek  to  London-lowii  I  turned  my  teoe, 

And  ciepi  into  the  great,  Uaek  streeta  again: 

And  when  I  breathed  the  smoke,  and  heard  the  roar, 

Why,  I  was  better;  for  In  London  here 

My  heart  was  bnsy  and  I  felt  no  fear. 

/  never  earn  the  amntry  any  more. 

Against  remoral  to  newly-built  dwelling-houses  in  the  abj — the 
second  plan  under  consideration — the  last-named  objection  cannot 
apply.  But  still  it  is  always  remcvaly  and  that  in  itself  is  often  un- 
wdoome.  The  poor — ^unlike  the  class  aboTe  diem — will  not  moTe  if 
they  can  help  it.  To  London  model  lodging-houses,  so  &r  as  has 
yet  been  ascertained,  there  are  other  objections  more  practicaL  The 
buildings  which  are  the  result  of  Mr.  Peabody's  munificence  ha.Te 
not  yet  shown  any  adequate  return  in  benefit  to  the  poor  of  London. 
Too  many  of  them  are  occupied  by  a  class  who  may  indeed  need 
help,  but  who  certainly  do  not  need  it  the  most.  To  a  Tery  large 
block  of  ''  improred  dwellings  "  situated  at  Netting  Hill  the  same 
remark  applies,  and  even  more  strongly.  These  appear  to  be  excel- 
lently maintamed;  but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  ^reat  contractors, 
and  probably  the  chief  requirement  of  the  owners  is  that  they  shall 
**  pay."  Do  not  misunderstand,  through  my  infirmity  of  expression. 
This  requirement  is  generally  very  necessary;  for  it  appears,  to 
those  who  know  the  poor  best,  that  what  is  called  charity  is  a  bad 
basis  to  work  upon ;  but  then  it  is  not  the  onl/y  requirement,  if  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is  to  be  bettered.  Here,  in  Notting  Hill,  the 
tenements  are,  with  few  exceptions,  occupied  by  people  who  are  not 
''poor"  at  all ;  and  the  exceptions,  such  as  they  are,  daily  become 
rarer.  No  accommodation  can  be  obtained  under  five  diillings  or 
five  and  sixpence  per  week.  The  larger  tenements  command  a 
weekly  rent  of  twelve  and  sixpence ;  and  I  was  told,  as  matter  for 
pride  and  devout  thankfiilness,  by  a  most  genteel  young  person,  who 
was  so  good  as  to  afford  me  information,  ^t  one  of  them  was  occu- 
pied by  a  barrister. 

It  has  been  thought  that  model  lodging-houses  might  be  more 
truly  useful  if,  by  giving  to  tiiem  something  of  the  character  of 
public  works,  their  devotion  to  a  legitimate  object  were  secured 
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Bnt  Acts  npon  the  subject  seem  as  jet  to  have  been  of  little 
avail.  The  Lodging-House  Act  of  1851,  introduced  bj  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  had  not,  two  or  three  years  since,  been  used  more  than 
once ;  and  Mr.  MacOullagh  Torrens'  Act,  introduced  in  1866,  and 
giving  to  existing  local  authorities — ^that  is,  the  Metropolitan  boards 
and  vestries — compulsory  power  to  obtain  sites,  and  to  build  model 
lodging-houses  thereupon,  is  now  roughly  described  to  us  as  ''  a 
dead  letter."  There  is  no  absolute  reason  why  it  shotdd  be  so.  But 
the  difficulties  are,  the  costliness  of  such  structures — owing  mainly 
to  the  high  price  of  land — ^and  the  trouble  resulting  from  the 
irregular  habits  of  the  very  poor,  who  occupy  them.  Now,  no 
costly  plan  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  London  vestries — ^Uiese 
being  the  elect  of  the  ratepayers ;  of  whom  many  are  themselves 
needy  and  struggling,  and  utterly  unwilling  to  allow  their  officers 
to  impose  on  them  any  additional  burden.  Little  can  be  done 
through  such  an  agency.  At  all  events  little  has  been  done.  On 
the  one  hand,  vestries  aro  wanting  in  the  larger  view  of  Imperial 
government ;  and,  on  the  other  hjEmd,  they  cannot  bring,  to  help 
tiieir  efforts,  those  feelings  **  personal  and  passionate  "  whieh  are  the 
stimulants  to  individual  wonc  among  the  poor  of  London.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  when  we  have  ceased  to  dread  ''paternal  govern- 
ment, and  when  we  recognize  that  the  power  to  take  the  initiative 
is  not  the  least  valuable  of  government  iiEunilties,  the  State  may  do 
much.  But  one  thing  it  can  never  do,  in  its  dealings  with  the  i>oor 
— it  cannot  adopt  ''the  imaginative,  changeful  modra  of  work  which 
fit  infinite  gradations  and  lands  of  help  to  infinitely  various  charac- 
ters."   To  do  this  is  the  power  and  the  privilege  of  individual  effort 

Well,  individuals  may  build  model  lodging-houses,  and  these  may 
succeed.  It  is  a  problem.  Or  they  may  acquire  houses  now  occupied^ 
and  greatly  improve  them;  and  these  tmU  succeed — ^that  is  not  a 
problem.  *We  are  brought  then,  by  natural  steps,  to  a  third  course 
of  action — ^that  which  it  is  an  object  of  this  paper  to  advocate ;  but 
which,  partly  from  its  simplicity,  partly  from  its  apparent  littleness 
(though,  in  truth,  it  is  capable  of  any  amount  of  extension),  might 
have  seemed  inadequate  and  trifling,  had  I  not  first  pointed  out  some 
reasons  for  the  comparative  failure  of  plans  larger  and  more  ambi- 
tious. 

House  property  occupied  by  the  poor  in  London  pays  as  a  rule  a 
very  high  percentage.  It  does  this  with  overcrowding  and  with 
n^lect  of  repairs ;  but  much  of  the  money  produced  by  over-crowd- 
ing and  neglect  is  lost  again  in  bad  debts,  forced  on  the  landlord  by 
tenants  whose  welfare  he  has  done  nothing  to  secure.  This  dass  o£ 
property,  well  and  justly  managed,  would  still  prove  remunerative. 
But  consider  first  what  it  is  that  obtains  for  the  owner  of  an  obscene 
slum  the  high  returns  he  gets  on  capital  invested. 

I  visited,  not  long  ago,  one  of  the  worst  courts  in  Marylebone. 
The  houses  there  had  just  been  purchased  from  the  late  owner  in 
order  that  the  condition  of  their  occupants  might  be  improved.  But 
as  no  time  had  elapsed  since  the  property  was  acquired,  no  change 
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had  yet  been  made,  and  the  lady  collecting  the  rent  on  this  occasion 
wafl  brought  face  to  &oe  with  evils  which  she  was  not  jet  empowered 
to  remedy.  The  rents  for  rooms  varied  from  5a.  to  1j.  6d.  per  we^ 
The  houses  were  occupied  from  garret  to  basement;  most  of  them 
b^  people  who  were  unfortunate  and  thriftless  rather  than  actiyelj 
Tidous.  Yet  there  was  some  tendency  to  positive  crime,  for  the 
clerk  who  collected  rents  under  the  previous  rule  had  been  garrotted 
on  the  stairs  last  winter;  and  the  new  collector  was  told  by  a  tenant 
who  keeps  an  old  furniture  shop  on  the  ground-floor,  "  Tou're  sure 
to  be  blackguarded  upstairs:  take  care!"*  These  ground-floor 
shopkeepers  are  the  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood :  one  of  them 
^-the  occupant  of  a  poor,  half-empty  boot-store — remarked  confi- 
dentially, "  If  you  wants  to  get  the  rents,  coma  at  ten  or  eleven  of  a 
morning,  before  they  goes  to  the  public."  From  parts  of  some  of 
the  rooms  the  wail-paper  was  torn  quite  away,  leaving  to  view  the 
open  laths  and  fidling  plaster.  There  were  great  holes  in  the  floor, 
and  boards  which  sank  under  one's  footsteps.  The  window-lines 
were  gone,  and  the  glass  and  wood-work  of  the  vnndows  were 
covered  with  dust  and  dirt.  In  nearly  all  the  rooms  there  was  that 
sour  smell  peculiar  to  the  dweUings  of  the  very  poor — the  result  of 
defective  drainage,  absence  of  ventilation,  and  a  love  of  fried 
herrings. 

The  worst  place  for  human  habitation  that  I  saw  here  is  a  small, 
cellar-like  kitchen.  The  grimy  window  looks  out  upon  the  water- 
butt  and  the  water-closet.  A  aead  wall  is  not  a  yard  in  front  of  it, 
and  tibe  whole  open  space,  such  as  it  is,  is  topped  by  an  iron  grating. 
The  water-butt  leaked  out  upon  the  flagstones  of  this  dark,  narrow 
area.  The  woodwork  of  the  doors  was  sodden,  and  foiling  away. 
The  passage-walls  had  broken  out  into  a  greasy  perspiration.    The  | 

smell  was  bad  beyond  belief.     The  occupants  of  this  room  had  | 

parted  with  every  thing  that  could  be  turned  iato  money.    There  | 

was  nothing  in  it  that  a  pawnbroker  could  have  taken  or  a  second-  | 

hand  dealer  disposed  of.    A  few  small,  tawdry  pictures  hung  on  the  { 

walls.  Three  or  four  odd  pieces  of  crockery  and  a  tin  basin  were 
grouped  together  on  a  shelf.  The  only  piece  of  furniture  was  the 
bare  skeleton  of  a  bedstead,  brown  with  age  and  dirt — ^too  brown, 
too  dirty,  for  its  sale  to  procure  the  very  meanest  meal.  Upon  it, 
all  but  nabBd,  and  drawing  over  him,  as  we  entered,  a  torn  frag- 
ment of  patchwork  coverlet,  was  a  boy  with  a  peaked  chin  and 
matted  hair.  He  was  lying  there,  his  sister  said,  because  his  leg 
was  bad,  and  he  could  not  move  without  pain.  The  mother  was 
out.  The  sister,  a  child  pf  twelve,  said  they  would  pay  the  rent 
next  week,  if  she  could  get  any  work.  The  payment  is  only  a 
shilling ;  for  they  are  let  off  sixpence,  on  condition  that  this  girl 
washes  the  staircase  and  the  passage  used  by  the  lodgers  on  their 
way  to  the  water-butt.  She  is  early  acquiring  the  British  art  of 
"  how  not  to  do  it."    Yet  she  is  any  thing  but  stupid.    Her  fisLoe  was 

*  The  warning  proved  to  be  needlees,  for  we  heard  no  unoivU  word. 
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aharp  with  watching  and  TieedinflBH,  as  her  brother's  was  sharp  with 
pain.  .  .  .  The  reoent  owner  of  these  dwelling^plaoes  has  been 
wringing  twenty  per  cent,  out  of  the  London  poor. 

Tium  to  a  brighter  picture,  the  result  of  personal  effort  About 
four  years  ago  Miss  Octavia  Hill  obtained  authority  over  nine  small 
houses  soul^  of  the  Marylebone  Bead.  All  were  crowded  wil^  in- 
mates, more  or  less  immoral,  drunken,  and  destitute.  The  dwellings 
had  been  shamefully  neglected.  There  was  just  that  want  of  wafer, 
air,  and  light  which  I  have  already  described  in  speaJdng  of  the 
court  out  of  Wigmore  Street.  The  two  places  now  present  a  con- 
trast which  is  more  forcible  than  any  words.  Miss  Hill  began  her 
work  by  thorough  attention  to  drainage  and  ventilation.  She  made 
the  tenants  see  that  she  meant  them  to  be  comfortable,  and,  bit  by 
bit,  they  seconded  her  efforts.  A  few,  who  could  be  dealt  with  in  no 
other  way,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  property.  The  rest  were  at 
once  jplaced  under  a  system  whose  apparent  severity  was  but  kind- 
ness m  another  guise.  The  payment  of  their  weekly  rent  was 
strictly  enforced.  The  knowledge  that  they  owed  nothing  gave 
them  relief  greater  than  gifts  in  money ;  and  their  habitual  inter- 
course with  Miss  Hill,  on  this  matter  of  business,  afforded  her  a 
hundred  opportunities  of  putting  in  a  timely  word  as  to  the  conduct 
of  their  lives. 

The  London  poor  are  poor  chiefly  at  intervals,  and  perhaps  their 
greatest  weakness  is  improvidence.  Miss  Hill  induced  her  tenants 
to  save :  not  indeed  for  old  age — ^this  she  has  hitherto  found  to  be 
impossible — ^but  for  that ''  rainy  day  "  which  comes  to  all,  and  comes 
only  too  often.  During  the  hard  winter  they  did  not  want  relief: 
they  relieved  themselves  out  of  their  savings.  Miss  Hill  has  like- 
wise  induced  many  of  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  out  of  the  profits  of  her  enterprise  there  has  been  built  a  large 
room — attached  to  one  of  the  houses — ^in  which  are  held  sewing- 
meetings  and  a  singing-class.  She  has  also  most  carefully  provided 
against  over-crowding,  and  many  of  her  lodgers  have  been  persuaded 
to  live  in  two  rooms  instead  of  in  one.  Lnproved  habits  have 
enabled  them  to  support  the  cost. 

Let  it  be  imderstood  that  the  cottage-property  which  Miss  Hill 
manages  pays  thoroughly  weU.  It  has  never  returned  less  than  five 
per  cent,  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Buskin ;  even  with  a  very  liberal  allow- 
ance for  repairs,  and  many  additional  expenses  charitably  under- 
taken— su<m,  for  instance,  as  the  establishment,  in  front  of  the 
houses,  of  a  play-ground  and  dothes-drying  ground. 

The  complete  success  of  the  combination  of  business  method  and 
business  strictness  with  the  kind  personal  interest  of  a  friend,  who 
in  their  hour  of  sudden  calamity  can  help  the  poor  without  demo- 
ralizing them,  is  so  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  I  make  no  apology 
for  adding  this  later  testimony,  when  others  have  already  been 
given,  to  its  usefulness.  Now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever  it  is  worthy 
of  attention,  because — in  addition  to  its  0¥m  success — it  offers 
assistance  in  the  organization  of  parochial  or  general  charities.  We 
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must  hare  organized  relief,  instead  of  promiscaoiB  expenditure. 
London  is  now  recognizing  this  fact.  And  here,  I  think,  would  be 
an  instrument  to  our  hand.  Upon  this,  however,  the  present  is  not 
the  place  to  dwell. 

But  will  it  be  in  vain  to  commend  the  method  of  work  I  have  so 
briefly  sketched,  to  the  men  and  women  who  look  upon  the  masses 
with  other  feelings  than  those  of  dainty  and  distant  pity  P  Through 
the  healthy  exercise  of  thought  and  care — neither  through  imp^ti- 
nent  meddling  nor  through  pecuniary  sacrifices,  which  too  exdusiyely 
iMurp  the  name  of  charity — ^this  plan  confers  benefit  upon  the  old 
and  worn,  and  middle-aged  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  the  poor 
of  the  present.  It  must  influence,  in  a  degree  I  cannot  measure, 
the  moral  and  physical  being  of  the  thousands  of  childrrai  now 
"  spilt" — ^to  use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Browning — "  like  blots  about  the 
city."  And  this  is  after  all  the  most  important  thing.  For  the 
youth  of  a  country  are  its  hope,  or  its  fear,  for  the  future.  They 
are  the  <' trustees  of  posterity." — From  ihe  PeopUs  Ma^cusine* 


HOMES  IN  THE  BAST  OP  LONDON. 

JEWS  AND   GENTUiEa. 

Thbbb  is  an  ang^ular  piece  of  East  London  bounded  hj  Bishops- 
gate  Street  and  Norton  ¥o\ga,te.  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapd 
Bead  (Aldgate),  and  Houndsmtch.  Lrespectiye  of  paniah  boundanes, 
and  for  brevity  sake,  we  mig^t  call  it  all  Houndflditch;  for,  indeed, 
a  short  distance  behind  it  there  exists  something  worse  than  a  dead 
dog's  ditch.  Within  the  compass  of  the  streets  named  represeDta^ 
tives  of  nearly  every  European  race  may  be  found  >  and  in  juxta- 
position perhaps  the  strangest  element  of  all  of  power  for  good  and 
ill,  are  the  descendants  of  an  Asiatic  people.  The  bounda^-Une  is 
marked  almost  by  a  long  and  uninterrupted  succession  of  shops  and 
warehouses,  of  a  motley  dass,  many  of  the  owners  wealthy,  tnost  of 
them  thriving.  Inwards,  between  Houndsditch  and  Commercial 
Street,  there  is  a  network  of  narrow  intersecting  streets  and  lanes; 
and  these  lanes  are  indented  again,  at  right  angles,  by  numerous 
blind  courts,  alleys,  yards,  cow-sheds,  shambles,  and  foul  waste  spots. 
The  passing  traveller,  who  onlv  walks  adown  from  Aldgate  to 
Bishopsgate,  or  through  a  few  of  the  wide  and  open  thoroughfares 
of  tlie  district  we  are  describing,  will  see,  perhaps,  but  little  to  find 
fault  with.  If  he  wish,  however,  to  see  the  homes  of  the  poor  of  this 
district,  and  the  homes  and  surroundings  of  the  small  tradespeople 
who  live  by  them,  he  must  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Once  through 
Gravel  Lane,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  Meeting-house  Yard, 
the  nostrils  will  give  him  warning  of  evil.  How  often  such  a  heap 
of  ashes  and  abominable  filth  as  we  saw  here  on  the  day  we  lart 
passed  through  is  removed  we  cannot  tell.  Here  beside  us  are 
several  narrow  courts,  the  inmates  of  which  are  breathing  dangerous 
air.    We  enter  Angel  Court,  and  on  each  side  are  other  courts. 
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reeking  with  filth  and  rottenness.  We  stand  to  look  around  us  for 
a  few  moments ;  and  within  three  yards  of  us  a  group,  of  a  hybrid 
dass,  breaks  out  in  dispute,  and  Angel  Court  resounds  with  ribaldry 
and  blasphemy,  a  meet  accompaniment  to  the  dirt  and  disorder  that 
surroimd  it.  We  passed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  Petticoat  Lane, 
and  found  portions  of  it  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  being  strewed 
with  heaps  of  refuse  matter.  It  would  be  a  rare  thing  to  pass  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  Petticoat  Lane  (now  New  Middlesex  Street) 
without  either  hearing  foul  language  or  witnessing  a  row  or  petty 
theft ;  but  to  perpetrate  a  small  theft  in  connection  with  trade  in 
that  quarter  is  accounted  **  business."  It  matters  not  whether  it  be 
a  poor  widow  or  an  indigent  room*keeper,  or  the  half-employed 
mechanic's  wife,  who  goes  out  to  market  with  her  last  shilling ;  it 
is  *^  business  "  to  rob  them  in  some  way,  either  by  giving  them  ught 
weight  or  worthless  articles.  Christian  and  Jew7,  and  Jew  and 
Chnstian,  are  agreed  in  this  resnect,  in  the  enyizons  of  Petticoat 
Lane,  l^e  miserable  stone  or  half-stone  of  cobH,  the  pound  of  pota- 
toes, the  dismal  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tea,  the  half-penny  wozih  of 
sugar,  the  half  loaf  of  bread, — ^in  each  and  all  of  these  the  wretched 
&mine-stricken  poor  are  robbed  wholesale,  and  i^stematically.  Can 
no  stop  be  put  to  this  nefarious  traffic  ?  It  is  bad  enough  for  the 
poor  to  live  in  such  hoYols  as  we  have  been  visiting ;  but  to  be 
robbed  of  their  scant  earnings,  as  well  as  poisoned  by  foul  air,  and 
to  have  no  redress  against  heartless  extortioners,  is  hard  indeed. 
We  entered  many  of  &e  narrow  and  dirty  lanes  and  back  yards  of 
the  houses  off  New  Middlesex  Street ;  and,  keeping  well  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  we  must  say  that  their  condition  is  an  abomination. 
Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  narrow  courts  on  each  side  of  this  street, 
and  branching  therefrom,  are  in  a  bad  state.  In  Loyo  Lane,  and 
leading  thence,  we  found  numerous  heaps  of  dust  and  night-soil 
lying  uong  the  street,  and  the  back-yards,  where  we  could  gain  an 
entrance,  were  in  a  wretched  state. 

We  penetrated  the  majority  of  the  inner  streets  and  courts  of  this 
district,  only  to  meet  with  increased  filth ;  and  we  saw  hardly  any 
apparent  effort  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  keep  them  clean.  A 
few  leading  streets  were,  indeed,  in  tolerable  condition;  but  we 
had  only  te  step  aside,  and  a  few  yards  brought  us  into  the  midst  of 
dirt  and  wretchedness.  To  give  a  picture  of  the  many  impoverished 
homes  we  looked  into  would  prove  a  sad  recital.  A  mother  and 
several  small  children  were  generally  to  be  found.  The  mother  had 
enough  to  do  in  keeping  the  house  and  children  dean,  and  herself 
dirty.  The  husband  was  out  at  work,  or  in  search  of  work,  and  the 
pawnshop  was  the  only  resource,  or  otherwise  the  workhouse,  oakimi 
shed,  or  stone-yard,  to  make  ends  meet,  ^*  until  something  turns  up." 
These  were  common  pictures  to  be  met  within  our  travels.  Talk  to 
many  of  these  poor  people  about  their  health,  and  they  are  hardly 
consdous  that  there  is  any  thing  the  matter  with  them.  Some  of 
them  will  tell  you  that  they  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  ''  a  long 
time."    They  are  very  pale  and  drowsy,  and  have  a  touch  of  a  head* 
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ache.  They  do  not  know  why.  Thej  were  not  able  to  eat  any  thing 
with  their  cup  of  tea  that  morning,  but  they  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  they  often  felt  that  way  before,  and  that  **  it  will 
pass  off/'  A  mother  complains  that  the  child  has  not  taken  milk 
since  the  evening  before ;  that  it  cried  all  the  night,  that  it  cried  all 
the  day,  that  she  has  lost  her  own  rest,  and  that  the  feither  has  not 
closed  his  eyes  all  the  night  either.  Simple  people,  their  infant  is 
dying  by  inches,  and  they  do  not  know  it. 

We  found  sickness  and  want,  ra^edness  and  semi-starvation,  in 
many  a  lane  and  court.  Some  were  receiving  out-door  relief;  others, 
who  had  seen  better  days,  though  in  dire  want,  shrank  from  seekmg 
it.  With  occasional  assistance  from  relatives  better  off  than  them- 
selves, and  intermittent  occupation,  they  struggle  on.  London,  with  all 
its  mighty  magnificence,  wealth,  and  luxuries,  is  but  a  desert  to  them. 

Let  the  naked  and  harrowing  fia.cts  be  known,  that  in  all  quarters 
of  the  east  of  London  many  of  the  poor  are  not  only  starving,  but 
they  are  dying  of  starvation, — dropping  to  the  eartii  like  rotting 
sheep,  through  disease  and  want  of  food  and  clothing.  We  oonld 
cite  the  sad  particulars  of  such  cases,  east,  south-east,  and  north- 
east of  the  City.  We  come  across  this  utter  want,  this  living  death, 
in  Wapping,  Shadwell,  Bethnal  Green,  Shoreditch,  Spitalfields,  and 
in  the  district  we  are  now  describing.  We  can  speak  of  cases,  to 
our  own  knowledge,  where  men  and  women  have  laid  them  down 
to  die,  and,  even  with  the  death-rattle  in  their  throats,  have  refused 
to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. 

Li  Anne  Street,  Wentworth  Street,  Qonlston  Street,  Bell  Court, 
Fryingpan  Alley,  Petticoat  Square,  Ooxson's  Square  (do  we  spell  it 
rightly  P),  and  many  of  the  blind  courts  abutting  and  adjacent,  the 
filth  we  encountered  was  intolersible, — ^not  in  shovelfuls,  but  in  bar- 
rowfttls,  scattered  about.  The  backyards  of  the  houses  were  also  in 
a  foul  condition.  Cozson's  Square  was  one  dunghill,  one  inner 
arcanum  of  abomination.  It  would  seem  that  the  badcyards  here, 
wherever  there  are  any,  were  literally  emptied  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  Square.  Were  it  a  hot  summer  day  mstead  of  a  cold  wintrp^  one, 
the  absence  of  dire  illness  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  miracle 
of  Providence.  Brothels  are  plentinil  near  to  this  unh^owed  dis- 
trict To  what  vestry  the  looking  after  of  this  locality  belongs  wo 
do  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  it  was  in  the  condition  we  state  on  the 
days  of  our  visit.* 

*  Pexittpe  it  may  be  iBteresting  to  man j  of  our  zeaden  in  the  country  to  gnre  an 
ennmeration  of  the  class  of  persona  who  are  located  in  the  low  dena  and  lodgings 
houses  in  the  district  under  sotice,  and  in  the  outlying  neighbourhood,  extending 
into  the  heart  of  Spitalfields.  There  are  costermongers,  crossing-sweepers,  bird- 
catohers,  street  cadgers,  scaTongers,  rat-^atohers,  dog  stealers  and  sellers,  tinkers, 
matoh-dealerB,  old-Sothes  men,  sailors,  Tendoro  of  baked  potatoes,  cbiokweed  and 
bird-seed  sellers,  tailors,  bone-pickers,  vendors  of  pea  soup^  umbrella  and  old  hat 
furbishers,  house-wreckers,  ballad-singers,  cheap  jacks  of  aU  kinds,  mudlarks,  dust- 
men, cat-skinners,  pickpockets,  sewer  men,  apple  and  orange  dealers,  fish-sellers, 
prostitutes,  discharged  soldiers,  tramps,  and  cadgers  of  all  kinds,  artists  of  tiie  flags 
m  coloured  chalks,  and  nnmerous  other  nondescript  forms  of  beggars  and  impoators. 
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To  effect  an  improyement  and  prevent  future  ontbreaks  of  con- 
tagious diseases^  we  fear  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pull  down 
a  number  of  the  wretched  and  closely-packed  tenements  behind  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Petticoat  Lane.  There  is  more  open  space  re- 
quired, and  a  greater  facility  of  ingress  and  egress  needed.  Cleansing 
operations  can  only  be  performed  with  a  difficulty,  and  perhaps  it  is 
owing  to  tiiese  reasons  that  the  scavenging  and  the  removal  of 
the  ^th  are  here  so  long  delayed.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  the 
poor  in  some  of  the  vile  courts  we  have  mentioned  if  they  could  at 
once  be  provided  for  elsewhere  without  over-crowding. 

There  is  an  important  question  that  we  would  put  to  the  authori- 
ties. How  much  longer  are  the  shameful  saturnalia  enacted  every 
Sandav  morning  in  Petticoat-lane  and  its  environs  to  continue  ? 
We  asked  the  same  question  years  ago.  Every  Simday  forenoon  is 
disgraced  by  a  demoralizing  exhibition,  half  market  and  half  fair,  to 
which  congregrate  the  riff-raff  of  London,  and  on  that  morning  this 
notorious  quarter  is  one  elongated  thieves'  kitchen  and  pickpockets' 
hunting-ground.  Surely,  in  the  interest  of  law  and  order,  to  sav 
nothing  of  religious  observance,  this  ruffianly  Sunday  morning  s 
carnival  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

How  are  the  poor  in  these  wretched  localities,  which  it  is  a  gainful 
province  so  oft^  to  describe,  to  be  lifted  up, — saved  for  theu*  own 
sake,  and  for  the  national  credit  ?  We  may  establish  soup-kitchens 
by  the  hundred,  and  evangelize  hourly ;  but  until  we  improve  thdbr 
homes  and  ventilate  them  by  draughts  of  pure  air, — ^untd  we  give 
them  good  water  in  abundance,  and  make  it  penal  on  all  huxters 
and  traders  to  fleece  and  poison  them, — we  shall  not  effect  a  perma- 
nent reform.  What  is  the  use  of  sanitary  inspectorships  if  hundreds 
of  back  streets,  courts  and  lanes  are  left  for  days, — ^nay,  weeks,-^ 
imdeanedP  Of  course,  a  sanitary  officer  or  a  medical  officer  of 
health  cannot  of  himself  make  them  dean,  but  he  can  report  their 
existence,  so  that  the  ratepayers,  the  vestry,  and  their  contractor 
mav  come  to  terms  about  the  matter.  A  £Eur  more  dose  surveillance 
and  supervision  are  neoessaiy  to  effect  what  is  absolutdy  desirable. 
Cleanliness  is  a  part  of  education,  and  if  education  is  to  be  oompul*- 
sorv,  so  must  be  home  and  personjal  deanliness  as  a  component  part 
of  k 

Many  of  the  Jewish  homes  in  the  district  under  notice  are  not  in 
mudi  better  condition  than  those  of  the  Qentiles,  and  aooounts  vary 
as  to  their  general  character.  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  low  class 
of  Jews,  not  the  well  to  da  The  Gentiles  put  down  the  low  class 
of  Jews  as  an  unclean  lot,  and  the  others  retaliate.  We  must  allow 
for  antipathies  on  eadi  side.  As  traders,  to  make  what  they  can  is 
their  pcmcy.  To  cheat  an  undrcumeised  Christian,  amongst  a  good 
many  of  them,  is  to  do  no  wrong.  They  will  ask  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  take  it,  if  they  can  get  it,  vrithout  scruple;  and  the 
Christian  huckster  next  door  to  them  will  play  the  same  card.  As 
a  class,  however,  the  good  ones  of  them  stand  nobly  by  their  own 
order ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  catered  and  organized  relief  for 
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the  support  of  their  own  poor.  Their  footprints  are  deep  in  the 
City's  soil,  their  history  is  written  in  our  municipal  records,  and 
more  than  one  legible  tablet  and  stony  frabric,  uncrumbled  by  time, 
bear  testimony  to  their  struggle  and  uieir  worth. 

Before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Houndsditch,  we  would 
impress  upon  the  local  authorities  concerned  the  absolute  necessity 
that  exists  for  giving  careful  inspection  to  the  network  of  lanes  and 
courts  in  this  quarter.  During  the  prevalence  of  contagious  diseases, 
like  fever  and  small-poz,  daily  inspection  and  cleansing  are  a  ne- 
cessity. And  we  cannot  but  think  that  those  rag-fiurs,  old-clothes 
exchanges,  and  rag  and  bone  shops  are  nurseries  of  disease.  If  we 
would  raise  a  nation  or  its  people,  we  must  begin  as  we  would  in 
building  a  house, — ^at  the  foundation.  Houses  are  not  built  down* 
wards.— T%6  BwOder. 


SICE  CLUBS. 

BT  "  THB  JOTTBNBYMAN  EKGINBBB.*' 


Thb  improvidence  of  the  working-dasses  is  a  topic  often  dwelt 
upon,  even  by  those  who  are  their  friends.  But  tiiough  in  some 
respects  this  charge  of  improvidence  is  but  too  true,  certain  it  is 
that  in  one  most  important  matter,  that  of  sickness,  the  working- 
classes  fulfil  the  duty  of  providing  for  "  a  rainy  day" — fulfil  it  more 
thoroughly,  probably,  than  any  other  section  of  society,  and  to  an 
extent  of  which  few  but  themselves  are  folly  avrare.  Many  working- 
men  belong  to  two  or  three  sick  dubs,  and  in  case  of  such  on  illness 
as  incapacitates  them  from  following  their  ordinary  employment, 
ore  entitled  to  an  aggregate  sick  pay  scarcely  less  in  amount  than 
their  current  wages ;  while  a  working  man  wno  does  not  belong  to 
some  form  of  sick  club  is  an  exceptional  personage. 

The  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters,  with  their  lodges  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  most  of  our  colonies,  their  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  members,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  annual  income  and 
expenditure,  millions  of  accumulated  capital,  monster  processions, 
and  gorgeous  official  costimies  and  paraphernalia ;  these  and  other 
great  benefit  societies  are  well  known  to  all,  and  are  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  wide-spread  desire  among  the  working  classes  to  be 
provided,  so  fiur  and  in  such  manner  as  their  knowlc^e  and  their 
means  vnll  allow,  against  the  contingencies  of  sickness.  But  the 
ordinary  friendly  sodety,  such  as  is  known  to  the  outer  world  at 
large,  is  not  the  only  kmd  of  self-organized,  self-governed,  self-sup- 
porting sick  dub  to  be  found  in  extensive  operation  among  the 
workin^-dasses.  Indeed,  the  sidt  dub  proper,  as  it  is  understood 
omonff  the  working-classes,  is  quite  a  distinct  institution  from  the 
friencQy  sodety.  The  latter  is  an  insurance  as  wdl  as  a  sick 
society,  and  it  is  a  comparatively  complicated  organization.  The 
risks  are  generalized :  there  are  graduated  scales  of  entrance-fees, 
subscriptions,  and  benefits,  and  polides  lapse.    This  last  consid^rar 
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tion  prevents  many  men  from  joining  such  societies,  as  thej  fear 
that  after  pajing  to  them  for  years  and  receiving  nothing  from 
them,  they  may  fall  upon  evil  times,  and,  being  nnable  to  keep  up 
their  subscriptions,  lose  all  they  have  paid  in.  The  ''  sick  dub" 
reduces  this  risk  to  a  minimum,  and  simplifies  matters  generally. 

It  is  among  the  "  hands"  of  workshops  and  factories  that  sick 
dubs  proper  chiefly  exist.  Most  establishments  employing  from 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  and  upwards,  have  their  "  yard 
sick  dub,  commonly  called  "the yard  club,"  the  "  sick"  being  taken 
as  understood.  There  is  no  "  unitv,"  or  "  order,"  of  these  clubs. 
Each  is  perfectly  independent,  self-governed,  and  makes  its  own 
laws,  though,  as  their  constitution  is  intentionally  made  as  simple  aa 
possible,  the  chief  rules  are  the  same  in  them  all. 

Some  employers  make  it  a  rule  that  all  workmen  must  bdong  to 
the  vard  club ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  joining  or  not  joining  it  is 
per&ctly  optional,  which  is  by  far  the  best  plan.  Most  men  enter 
mto  them  in  a  hearty  spirit  of  co-operation,  while  the  majority  of 
those  who  do  not  become  members  still  wish  them  well,  and  merely 
decline  to  join  on  the  ground  that  they  already  bdong  to  as  many 
friendly  societies  as  they  can  fairly  a£Pord  to  support. 

The  subscription  to  a  sick  club  is  generally  threepence  or  four- 
pence  per  week,  and  a  shilling  a  quarter  for  the  doctor.  The 
'*  benent"  is,  free  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  and  a  side  pay 
of  from  eight  to  ten  shillings  per  week.  Youths  under  eighteen 
pay  half  subscriptions,  and  receive  half  sick-pay.  Should  the  pay- 
ments of  the  members  not  prove  sufficient  to  meet  the  legitimate 
current  expenses,  levies  are  put  on :  while  if  the  income  is  in  excess 
of  the  expenditure — as  is  usually  the  case — ^the  surplus  is  divided 
proportionally  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  last  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  yard  dubs.  As  was  said  just  now,  it 
almost  entirely  does  away  with  the  fear  of  loss  from  *^  lapsed  poll- 
cies ;"  and  then  the  actual  dividend — which  frequently  amounts  to 
five  or  six  shillings,  or  even  more,  per  member — comes  in  like 
"  found  money,"  and  forms  a  nice  litUe  Christmas  plum.  As  the 
end  of  a  year  approaches  there  are  always  anxious  inquiries  and 
guesses,  and  calctilations  as  to  what  kind  of  a  ''club  dividend" 
there  is  likely  to  be ;  and  its  being  a  good  or  bad  one  will  often 
make  a  material  difference  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  a  family's 
Christmas  cheer. 

Financially,  the  club  starts  afresh  each  year,  and  if  in  the  course 
of  the  year  a  member,  through  changing  his  employment,  has  to 
leave  the  dub,  he  has  a  portion  of  his  subscription  returned  to  him ; 
but  any  workman  voluntarily  leaving  the  duo  while  still  remaining 
in  the  employ,  forfeits  whatever  he  may  have  paid  in  up  to  that 
time. 

The  costs  of  management  in  a  yard  sick  dub  are  very  trifling,  and 
indeed,  in  some  instances,  when  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  give  their 
services,  are  nil.  There  are  no  lodges  or  ''  lodffe  expenses"— no  ex- 
traneous expenditure  whatsoever.    On  pay-nights  the  Secretary  and 
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Treasnrer  take  up  their  staaidina  oomerof  the  lobby  of  the  pay-offioe, 
and  each  memb^  as  he  passes  out,  after  reoeiying  his  wages,  ]^ajB 
his  subscription,  for  the  receipt  of  which  the  Secretary  duly  signs 
the  contribution  card.  The  hw-yearly  audits  are  usually  made  at 
the  Secretary's  home.  Meetmgs  of  the  members  are  called,  by 
written  notices  posted  in  each  department  of  the  works,  and  are 
held  in  the  shop  either  in  the  dinner-hour  or  immediately  on  leaying 
off  in  Uie  evening.  A  block  of  wood  or  a  work-bench  senres  as 
chair  or  platform,  and  the  order  and  celerity  with  which  business 
is  despatched  would,  could  it  be  witnessed,  be  at  once  a  rebuke  and 
a  lesson  to  many  assemblies  and  ''institutions''  of  much  greater 
pretensions.  When  leisure  is  precious  to  a  man,  and  when,  more- 
over, he  is  hungry,  and  anxious  to  get  home  to  hk  tea,  he  is  neither 
disposed  to  prose,  or  tolerate  prosing  in  others ;  and  this  being  pre- 
cisely the  case  of  a  sick- club  meeting,  its  business  is  promptly 
transacted,  lliere  are  four  ordinary  meetings  in  the  year,  two  to 
elect  auditors,  and  two  to  receive  their  reports ;  but  others  can  be 
called  at  any  time  should  ocasion  require. 

No  preliminary  formalities  or  medical  examination  is  necessary 
before  becoming  a  member  of  a  sick  dub.  Man  who  are  daily 
working  together  know  the  general  state  of  each  other's  health 
pretty  accurately:  while,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  a  new  man 
joining  the  club  nas  concealed  the  fact  of  his  labouring  under  some 
dironic  complaint  that  is  constantly  throwing  him  on  **  the  box" 
(t.e.,  the  funds  of  the  dub),  he  can  always  be  ^mluded  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  all  sick  dubs  it  is  a  fundamental  law  that  no  benefit  will  be 
paid  to  a  member  in  the  case  of  any  illness  brought  on  through 
mtemperanoe,  or  other  improper  conduct — such,  for  instance,  as 
fighting,  or  any  foolhardy  attempt  to  perform  athletic  feats.  When 
the  illness  takes  the  shape  of  a  broken  arm,  or  leg,  or  head,  the 
members  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  the  accident  has 
been  caused  by  improper  conduct ;  but  when  internal  or  other  com- 
plicated disoiuers  are  in  question,  the  decision  of  the  club  doctor 
IS  taken.  If  there  is  a  doubt,  the  inculpated  member  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  it ;  but  where  the  case  is  dear,  the  law  is  strictly  carried 
out :  but  it  is  only  justice  to  the  general  body  of  the  workin^-dasses 
to  say  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  exceptional.  When,  in 
consequence  of  illness  for  whidk  he  is  himself  in  no  way  responsible, 
a  member  of  a  sick  dub  is  unable  to  follow  his  occupation,  he  sends 
the  dub  doctor's  certificate  to  that  ^ect  to  the  Secretary,  and  by  so 
doing  places  himself  on  **  the  box"  The  Secretary  then  informs  the 
two  side-visitors — who  are  appointed  monthly,  by  rotation,  from  the 
roll  of  members — and  they  dll  upon  the  sidk  member,  and  continue 
to  do  so  once  a  week  each,  until  he  is  able  to  come  to  work  again. 

This  visiting  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  sick  clubs,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  patients. 
Even  when  he  is  ill,  a  working-man's  thoughts  turn  to  his  work  and 
fellow-workmen.    He  is  anxious  and  doubtful  as  to  the  possibility 
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of  his  losing  his  place  throttgh  his  enforced  absence,  or  he  is  wishful 
to  know  who  is  doing  his  work  in  the  meantime ;  how  some  par- 
ticular job  is  progressing,  and  how  his  mates  generally  are  getting 
on,  and  what  news  is  stirring  among  them.  On  all  these  points  the 
sick- visitors,  who  are  probably  personal  friends  as  well  as  shop- 
mates,  can  give  him  information.  Their  visits — and  especiallj 
during  the  period  of  convalescence — are  always  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to,  and  have  usually  a  cheering  effect,  and  they  are  none  the 
less  welcome  from  the  fact  that  it  is  they  who  bring  the  weekly 
sick-pay.  Apart  from  this,  too,  their  visits  are  of  practical  advan- 
tage to  the  sick  member.  It  is  part  of  their  duty  to  ascertain  that 
the  doctor  gives  the  patient  a  fiur  amount  of  attendance  and  atten- 
tion, and  to  report  any  negligence  in  this  respect  to  the  Secretary. 
During  their  visits  they  naturally  see  how  things  are  going  on  m 
the  si^  man's  home,  and,  where  circumstances  seem  to  require  and 
justify  it,  they  will  suggest  a  collection  among  their — and  the  sick 
man's-— shopmates,  in  order  to  raise  a  little  extra  money  to  enable 
him  to  tide  over  his  time  of  trouble.  Again,  though  it  is  no  part 
of  his  office,  the  sick- visitor  will  cheerfully  give  such  assistance  in 
the  sick  room  as  a  man  mav  give — ^will  help  to  dress  the  pa.tient,  or 
lift  him  in  and  out  of  bed,  or  carry  hin\  m  or  down  stairs ;  and 
more  than  once,  when  night  nursing  has  been  necessary,  I  have 
known  the  sick-visitors  to  insist  upon  relieving  the  worn-out  wife. 
They  have  taken  her  place  by  the  bedside,  kept  sleepless  watch 
throughout  the  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  gone  straight  from  the 
sick-room  to  their  work. 

A  doctor's  bill  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  any  man.  To  a  working- 
man  it  is  always  a  thing  of  fear,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  conifection  with  sick  dubs  is,  that  for  their  members 
they  practically  do  awaj  with  doctors'  bills.  When  a  man  who 
belongs  to  a  sick  dub  rises  from  an  illness,  he  is  not  haunted  by 
thoughts  of  the  coming  bill,  or  how  to  meet  it.  Nor  is  that  the 
only  advantage  which  a  member  of  a  sick  club  has  in  relation  to 
doctors.  A  working-man  who  is  not  in  a  dub  may  feel  very  un- 
well— so  unwell  that  he  would  gladly  consult  a  doctor,  but  that  the 
fear  of  the  subsequent  bill  is  before  his  eyes ;  so  he  "  hangs  on," 
hoping  that  he  wUl  get  better,  but  instead  of  that  he  continues  to 
grow  worse  and  worse,  until  at  length  he  is  laid  on  a  sick  bed,  and  the 
doctor  has  perforce  to  be  sent  for,  the  dread  of  his  bill  notwithstanding. 
The  club  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  bv  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  the  club  and  the  doctor,  at  liberty  to  consult  the  latter 
whenever  he  likes,  and  on  feeling  any  premonitory  symptoms  of 
serious  illness,  at  once  hastens  to  do  so ;  and  in  this  way  a  disease, 
that  if  allowed  to  develop  unchecked  bv  medical  skill  would  end  by 
laying  a  man  up  for  months,  and  perhaps  permanently  impairing 
his  constitution,  is  often  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  manifold  advantages  to  workin^^-men  of  belonging  to  sick 
clubs  are  so  palpable,  that,  as  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  most  of  them  belong  to  some  form  of  such  dubs.    That  the 
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clubs  are  popular  with  employers  is  testified  to  by  the  circumstance, 
that  in  establishments  in  which  there  is  a  yard  club,  the  workshop 
fines  are  almost  invariably  given  to  the  funds  of  the  club. 

Under  the  great  Railway  and  other  Companies  employing  large 
numbers  of  men  all  over  the  country,  there  is  frequently  an  exten- 
sion and  modification  of  the  yard  dub,  in  the  shape  of  servants' 
Provident  Societies,  which  are  a  combination  of  Sick  and  Assurance 
Societies.  The  Companies  generally  subscribe  to  them,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  as,  for  instance,  in  giving  the  profits  of  trips  or 
fetes,  and  in  return  have  a  certain  voice  in  the  management. 

The  yard  club,  however,  is  the  simplest  of  all  sick  clubs,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  popular,  its  constitution  admitting  of  many  joining 
it,  who,  from  a  sense  of  precariousness  with  respect  to  their  employ- 
ment, hesitate  about  belonging  to  any  other  form  of  dub.  But  m 
whatever  shape  they  may  exist,  sick  clubs  are  a  valuable  institution 
— an  institution  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  which 
the  working-classes  deserve  great  credit.  Such  dubs  enable  work- 
ing-men to  make  a  more  ample  provision  against  sickness  than 
they  could  hope  to  make  singly.  They  show  that  their  members 
understand  the  value  of  unity,  and  that  they  fully  recognise  their 
own  helplessness,  and  know  that  no  man,  not  even  the  healthiest, 
knoweth  when  sickness,  any  more  than  death,  may  come.  And  such 
clubs,  it  may  be  said,  in  condusion,  deserve  weU  at  the  hands  of  the 
general  public,  since,  but  for  them,  thousands  of  working-men 
would  in  times  of  sickness  become  dependent  upon  national  charity. 
— The  Lemtre  Hovr, 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

TowABDS  the  Whitecross-street  end  of  Chequer-alley  some  houses 
have  been  cleared  away,  under  Mr.  Torrens's  Act,  as  unfit  for 
habitation  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  soon  meet  the  same 
fate),  and  here,  on  a  much  too  confined  plot  of  ground,  the  owners 
have  been  induced  to  build,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Niblett,  surveyor  to  St.  Luke's  vestry,  a  block  of  houses  for  the 
poor.  The  object  of  the  designer  was  to  provide  accommodation 
for  the  very  poor.  The  block  is  three  stories  in  height,  with  four 
tenements  on  each  floor.  Access  is  obtained  to  the  two  upper 
'floors  and  to  the  roof  by  a  staircase  at  one  end  leading  to  a  oal- 
cony  that  runs  along  the  whole  front.  Li  addition  to  the  twelve 
tenements  thus  provided,  there  are  three  more  tenements,  one  above 
another,  close  to  the  staircase  end  of  the  main  block,  and  which  are 
reached  by  the  same  balcony.  The  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Allen,  some  of  whose  patent  materials  and  appliances  (concrete 
stone  for  lintels  and  steps,  <&c.)  are  being  used.  Eadi  tenement 
consists  of  one  room,  13  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  about  8 ft.  Sin.  high, 
provided  with  a  cottage  range,  patent  sink,  and  water  supply.  The 
back  door  opens  on  to  a  bdcony,  to  which  no  one  but  tne  tenant 
has  access,  where  there  is  a  water-closet  and  dust-shaft  for  that 
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tenant  only.  Within  the  room  is  a  bed  spaoe,  enclosed  with  a  low 
partition.  On  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  formed  with  concrete  and 
iron,  a  wash-house  is  provided,  haying  coppers,  washing-troughs, 
and  water  supply,  giying  accommodation  for  the  tenants,  while  the 
flat  roof  is  ayaimble  for  drying.  Each  room  has  light  and  air^ad* 
mitted  at  back  and  front,  and  thorough  yentilation.  The  cost  of 
the  fifteen  tenements  (irrespectiye  of  land)  is  stated  to  be  1, 23  7Z.; 
the  rent  asked  is  Ss.  6d,  per  week  for  each  dwelling ;  so  a  £s^  per 
centage  on  the  outlay  may  be  expected.  Externally  the  buildings 
are  of  brick,  with  red  bands,  cornice,  &c.,  and  are  sufficiently  sightly. 
It  will  be  obyious  that  the  cost  of  enclosing  one  room  with  brick 
walls  is  greater  proportionably  than  would  be  the  case  if  there 
were  two  or  more  rooms  on  each  floor  separated  l^  partitions.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  contemplate  the  confinement  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  witik  any  grown  up  children,  to  a  single  room,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  .there  is  a  large  class  of  persons  unable  to  pay  the  cost 
of  more,  eyen  if  for  that,  and  in  these  new  rooms  they  can  at  any 
rate  command  yentilation,  the  ready  remoyal  of  dust  and  dirt,  the 
means  of  washing  without  annoyance,  a  handy  supply  of  water,  and 
private  closet  accommodation — the  last  an  item  of  great  importance; 
so  that  the  adyantages  afforded  by  them,  as  contrasted  with  Hie 
eyils  of  the  dens  at  present  in  use,  are  undeniable. — CUy  Fress, 


HOMES  POE  WOEKING  BOTS. 

On  Monday  eyening,  27th  February,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hanbury 
gathered  to  their  house,  in  Portman-square,  a  large  number  of  in- 
fluential persons^  with  the  yiew  of  makmg  known  what  had  resulted 
from  efforts  recently  made  to  provide  homes  for  working  boys  in 
London,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  temptations  incident  to 
their  residence  iii  the  common  lodging-houses  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Hanbury,  and  Mr.  A.  0.  Charles,  the  hon.  Secretary,  explained 
the  movement ;  and  from  their  addresses  it  appeared  that  it  was 
begun  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  and  is  virtuallv  supplementary 
to  the  Eeformatory  and  Eefrige  work  which  is  bemg  promoted  so 
largely  elsewhere ;  and  it  was  but  natural  to  be  told  uiat  some  of 
the  boys  who  have  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Society  during 
the  few  months  of  its  working  were  once  inmates  of  the  Home  for 
Little  Boys,  the  Boys'  Eefuge  in  Whitechapel,  the  Boys'  Home  in 
Eegent's  Park-road,  and  ^e  Great  Queen-street  Eefuge.  Two 
homes  at  present  exiirt,  one  in  Spital-square,  Bishopsgate-street,  the 
other  in  Lower  Seymour-street,  Portman-square.  ^ey  accommo- 
date about  seventy  boys,  the  fundamental  principle  of  whose  ad- 
mittance is  that  they  pay  for  theinselves  as  mr  as  they  can. 
Although  they  may  come,  therefore,  from  Eeformatories,  and  even 
workhouses,  they  there  begin  a  point  of  existence  where  they  no 
longer  depend  absolutely  upon  charity.  This  is  especially  enforced 
upon  them ;  but  as  the  cost  per  boy  per  week,  including  food,  is 
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4«.  6<i.,  it  is  apparent  that  with  boys  earning  less  than  that  sum  the 
Institution  cannot  be  wholly  self-supporting.  The  wages  earned  bj 
the  boys  in  the  two  existing  homes  ranee  from  4s.  to  12«.  per  week ; 
and  owing  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  a  plethora  of  boy  labour, 
the  institutions  hare  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  2«.  per  week  upon  each 
inmate.  The  boys  haye,  to  begin  with,  a  homey  superintended  by 
master  and  matron,  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home  proyided  for 
them ;  but,  lest  mischief  should  be  found  for  idle  hands  to  do,  the 
Directors  add  to  the  more  material  appliances,  reading-rooms,  gym- 
nasiums, and  other  proyisions  of  a  recreatiye  and  educational 
character,  and  take  care  to  build  the  whole  structure  upon  a  religious 
basis. 

A  number  of  gentlemen,  including  Dr.  Lankester,  Mr.  B.  Baw- 
linson,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Mr.  Tufnell,  Sir  J.  Hamilton,  the  Bey. 
Xh-.  Bigg,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others,  being  caUed  on  by  their  host, 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  some  yaluabk  su^;estions  were  made. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hanbury  and  lus  colleagues  will  be 
supported  in  their  endeayours,  and  that  the  example  will  be  followed 
in  other  parts  of  London. — The  Builder. 


WILFUL  WASTE  AND  CABEFUL  SAYINa. 

BY  THE  BASL  OV  BHAPTB8BT7BY. 

I  BEMEMBEB,  whsu  in  Yorkshire,  going  oyer  the  greatest  iron-works 
in  the  county.  The  foreman,  haying  called  my  attention  to  twelye 
men,  said  they  were  engaged  upon  Uie  finest  work  in  the  construc- 
tion of  locomotiye  engines ;  that  they  were  all  in  receipt  of  seyen  or 
«ight  guineas  a-week ;  and  he  would  undertake  to  say  iJiat  out  of 
the  whole  twelye  there  was  not  one  who  had  a  sixpence  in  his 
pocket  on  that  day,  and  that  day  was  Friday. 

"  WeU,"  I  said,  "  where  does  it  go  P  " 

He  replied — 

"  It  goes  mainly  to  the  pot-house  or  the  beer-house,  and  to  pro- 
curing eyery  form  of  the  grossest  and  lowest  enjoyment;  but/' 
added  he, ''  to  show  you  whiftt  may  be  done  by  these  people  wheii 
they  are  temperate,  two  men  last  week  left  our  seryice,  the  one 
carrying  with  him  500  and  the  other  700  guineas,  with  which  to 
set  up  in  business  for  themselyes." 

I  will  giye  you  an  instance  of  the  power  of  careful  saying  You 
haye  all  heara  of  the  Bagged  Schools  in  London.  You  Imow  the 
destitute  character,  the  wretched  poyerty,  the  misery  of  the  dass. 
Neyertheless,  they  manage  to  get  halfpence  and  pence  now  and 
then,  by  little  jobs  of  some  sort  or  other.  We  preyailed  upon  sixty  of 
these  schools  to  put  something  from  their  lit^e  earnings  into  the 
bank,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  money  might  be  distributed, 
or  they  might  receiye  due  profit  upon  it.  Now,  in  these  sixtj 
Bagged  Schools  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  accumulation  in  the 
year,  arising  from  the  contributions  of  those  miserable,  shirtless. 
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shoeless  creatures  P  Why,  these  poor  little  creatures  had  contributed 
no  less  a  sum  than  2006L  ! 

I  will  give  you  another  instance.  You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  of 
the  Shoeblack  Brigade.  They  go  out  to  their  several  posts,  ana  the 
money  they  bring  home  at  night  is  divided  into  three  portions:  one 
portion  goes  to  tibe  Savings'  Bank  for  the  lad  himself,  the  second  to 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  the  third  he  is  allowed  to 
retain  for  his  own  use  as  pocket-money. 

Now  these  lads  are  all  taken  from  Kagffed  Schools,  and  trained 
to  habits  of  sobriety  and  thrift :  and  I  wSI  show  you  what  they  did 
at.the  time  of  the  Cotton  Famine.  They  did  that  which  I  believe 
almost  to  be  unprecedented  in  history,  and  of  which  I  may  say  that 
I  know  nothing  that  so  redounds  to  the  honour,  of  working  men  or 
lads.  They  called  a  meeting  of  the  red  brigade  in  their  own  office 
in  York-street,  and  they  did  business  in  the  most  methodical  way. 
They  elected  a  chairman,  proposed  resolutions,  and  concluded  wiui 
this : — ^That  as  the  whole  of  ike  community  was.  giving  something 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  Cotton  Famine,  tiiiey  thought 
they  ought  not  to  stand  aloof,  but  that  tiiey  ought  also  to  do  some- 
thing; and  they  determined  that  every  one  should  give  a  shilling 
in  the  pound  out  of  what  they  had  in  the  Savings'  Bank. 

They  brought  their  money,  and  one  lad  came  with  168.  to  the 
Superintendent.    He  said — 

"  I  cannot  take  that ;  it  is  too  much  for  any  lad  like  you  to  give." 

The  lad  replied,  "  Did  we  not  come  to  our  agreement  that  we 
were  to  pay  a  shilling  in  the  pound  upon  all  we  had  in  the  Savings' 
Bank?  I  have  got  161  there,  and  here  are  my  168." 

The  wives  have  much  to  do  with  careful  saving.  Wherever  I  go, 
I  maintain  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  That  the  grey  mare  is  the 
better  horse : "  and  I  invariably  say,  that  if  in  99  cases  out  of  a 
100 — there  may  be  an  exception  in  the  hundredth — the  working 
man  would  give  all  his  earnings  into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and 
teU  her  to  take  care  of  them  and  do  what  was  right,  and  ask  for  no 
account  whatever,  he  would  find  himself  weU  fed  and  weU  clothed, 
the  children  would  be  sent  to  school,  the  tea-pot  would  look  bright^ 
the  fire-irons  would  be  clean,  every  thing  would  be  nice  and  attrac- 
tive, and  not  the  least  so  would  be  Betty  herself. 

I  believe  if  this  were  so,  and  if  we  could  restore  purity,  comfort, 
and  decency  to  the  homes  of  England, — if  we  could  sanctify  and 
intensify  the  domestic  system, — all  the  relations  of  wife,  and  hus- 
band, and  children,  and  home,  we  should  do  more  for  the  strength, 
the  honour,  the  peace,  and  the  comfort  of  the  British  empire,  than  by 
all  theregulations  wecould  introduce,  and  all  the  laws  we  could  impose. 

I  believe  the  domestic  system  was  ordained  by  Proyidence  for  the 
honour,  the  comfort,  and  the  dignity  of  man.  I  believe  that  it  was 
ordained  for  more  than  this  worid — for  that  which  is  to  come — so 
that,  under  the  eyes  of  pious  and  praying  parents,  children  should  be 
<j^ua]ified  for  eternity,  and  destineol  for  that  city  which  hath  founda* 
tionsy  whose  builder  and  maker  is  Gbd. — From  '*  Home  WordaJ* 
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Subecriptians  and  DoTioHons  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  fhe  31«l  of 
March,  1871. 

The  sums  to  which  (B)  is  prefixed  are  Donations ;  aU  others  are  AwnTntr 
Subscriptions. 
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d 
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0  10    0 

Adams,  Rev.  S.  T. 
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0 
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1     1    0 

Baring,  J.  Esq.      . 

2    2 
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James,  Sir  Walter,  Bart 

1     1    0 
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1     1 
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1     1 
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1     1 
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1     1    0 
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1     1 
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1     1    0 

Bridge,  Miss 

1     1 

0 
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0  10    < 

Bridges,  N.  Esq.    . 

1     1 

0 
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Bruce, Lord  Charles,  M  J».    . 

1     1 

0 

proving  the  Dwellings   of 
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1     1 

0 
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0  10    0 
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6 
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2    2    0 
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1     1 
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0  10    0 
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1     1 

0 
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1     1    0 
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1     1 

0 
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1     1 
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5    0    0 
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1     1    0 
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1     1    0 
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2    2 
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1     1    0 
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Fenning,  Colonel  . 

1     1 
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0  10    0 
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0  10    0 
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1     1 

0 

St  John.  E.  W.  Esq.      . 

0  10    0 

Gomm,  Field-Marshal  Sir  W., 

Strachan,  J.  M.  Esq.     . 

I     1    0 

K.C.B.       .... 

1     1 

0 

Sykes,  J.  Esq. 

Thsnk'Offeringyper  Secretary 
CD.) 

2    2    0 

Goren,  J.  K.  Esq. . 

1     1 
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Hall,  Rev.  J.  E.    . 

1     1 

0 

10    0 

Harcourt,  Hon.  Mrs.  Vemon  20    0 

0 

Thompson,  Miss    • 

2    0    0 

Harrison,  Miss      . 

1     0 

0 

Turner,  Rev.  W.  T. 
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Harrowby,  the  Right  Hon.  the 

Ditto       .        .        .      .  (D.) 

5     0    0 

Earl  of,  K.G.     . 

1     1 

0 

Vores,Rev.  T.      . 

1     1    0 

Hemsted,  Mrs.      . 

0  10 

0 

Whitehead,  R.  R.  Esq. 

1     1    0 

Herron,  G.  R.  Beq. 

1     1 

0 

Wiokham,  W.  Esq. 

10    0 

Hibbert,  J.N.Esq. 

0  10 

6 

Wigg,  J.  Stone,  E8q.(2  yean) 

2    2    0 

Holdship,  J.  Esq.  . 

1     1 

0 

Wilde,  C.  N.;  Esq. 

110 

Hooper,  J.  J.  Esq. 

]     0 

0 

Williams,  R.  Esq. . 

110 

Hoper,  Mrs.  John  . 

1     1 

0 

Wimbush,  J.  E«q. 

2    0    0 

Hull,  Rev.  Canon  . 

1     1 

0 

Woods,  W.  Esq.     , 

110 

Hunt^  G.  Esq 

1     1 

0 

Wrendi,  Messrs    .        .        • 

2    2    0 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeler  HaU,  ^ancL 

The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday^  the  7th  of 
Jane. 

Present: — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
tlie  Rev-  J.  B.  Owen ;  John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Hal- 
dane,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  3rd  of  May  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  during  the  past  year  halving 
been  presented  by  the  Secretary,  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  (D.V.)  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James's,  on  Thursday,  the 
22nd  of  June,  at  three  o'clock  precisely. 
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The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements. 

Letters  had  been  received  fipom  the  following  correspondents : 
— Sir  Thomas  Biddulph^  K.O.B.,  Privy  Purse,  Buckingham 
Palace ;  William  Long,  Esq.,  Hurt's  Hall,  SufiTolk ;  Henry 
Roberts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Florence ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Scott,  Burbage, 
Hinckley;  Thomas  Bland  (jarland,  Esq.,  Hillsfield,  Berks; 
Dr.  Ross,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Holbom  District. 

A  Snb- Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
July. 

Present : — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  The  Rev.  J. 
B.  Owen ;  J.  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  7th  of  June  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Sub- Committee  for  Finance  for  the  ensuing  year;  viz.  John 
Sperling,  Esq. ;  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen ;  William  Long,  Esq. ; 
Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. ;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  Robert 
Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Rev.  W.  Mitchell;  and  James 
Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the 
Houses. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  D.  Rodney 
Murray  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as  President  of  this  Society, 
having  reference  to  the  "  North  Herefordshire  and  South  Salop 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Improvement  Society,'^  the  letter  being 
accompanied  by  an  appeal  to  the  landed  proprietors  and  others 
of  those  counties  and  south-west  of  England  generally,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  movement,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  commend 
itself  to  his  Lordship's  experience  and  judgment. 
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The  Secretary,  in  i^knowledging  Mr.  Murray's  commiuiica- 
tion^  was  instracted  to  state  Lord  Shaftesbury's  geueral  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  the  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time  to  for- 
ward Mr.  Boberts's  work  on  "  The  Dwellings  ot  the  Labouring 
Classes/'  as  the  best  exponent  of  the  Society's  plans. 


9} 


The  Secretary  read  a  letter,  dated  June  13th,  from  Mr 
Francis  Rivington  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Labourers'  Friend.' 
Mr.  Bivington  enclosed  some  sug^;esti6ii<i  relative  to  the 
'^  Migration  of  Labour"  as  a  means  of  solving  the  difficulties 
of  East- end  distress,  and  as  touched  upon  by  recent  wfiBSf»r 
The  removal  of  working  men  into  country  districts  at  home, 
the  facilities  of  conununication  and  cost  being  great,  he  regards 
as  most  desirable,  and  as  really  preferable  &>  the  work  of  Emi- 
gration Societies  themselves.  JBut  to  promote  such  removal 
involves,  in  his  opinion,  the  establishment  of  metropolitan 
machinery. 

The  Committee  directed .  the  insertion  of  Mr.  Rivington's 
letter  in  the  ensuing  number  of  ^'  The  Labourers'  Friend." 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  sune  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of 
August.  ^ 

Present:— The  Earl  of  Shafbesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  5th  of  July  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  visit  from  a  Hindoo  gentleman, 
Sasipada  Banerjee,  a  well-known  reformer  in  Bengal. 

He  had  afforded  that  gentleman,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Lord  Shafbesbury,  all  the  information  he  could,  and  had 
specially  presented  him  with  the  Society's  publications. 

The  subjoined  letter  had  been  since  received : — 
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"2,  St.  Alhan's  ViUas,  HighgaU,  August  1, 1871. 

My  dsab  Sib, 

I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  yon  for  the  very  valuable  book 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  forward  to  me,  and  which 
reached  me  yesterday.  I  have  been  labouring  during  the  last 
ten  years  for  the  elevation  of  my  countrymen  and  women,  and 
have  made  the  working  class  a  favourite  subject  of  my  work, 
because  there  is  no  one  in  India  who  actually  feels  for  this 
neglected  class.  Not  a  single  school  has  been  opened  for  them 
except  the  one  I  opened  in  1866  in  my  native  place.  I  have 
also  dsldbiished  a  working  men's  club,  a  savings'  bank,  and 
other  institutions  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  book  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  send  me  will  help  me  very  much,  for 
just  now  I  have  an  idea  of  building  a  working  men's  hall  at 
Burahanapu,  the  field  of  my  labours.  Will  you  kindly  give 
my  best  thanks  to  your  Committee  for  the  kind  present.  With 
best  wishes, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Sasifaua  Bakebjee,  of  Bengal. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  correspondents : 
— John  De  Fraine,  Esq.,  White  Hall,  Cambridgeshire ;  G.  W. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  Eccles,  Manchester ;  Dr.  Elliot,  Carlisle ;  The 
Rev.  W.  Curling,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark;  J.  Wollaston, 
Esq.,  Shirley,  Hants;  The  Rev.  J.  Amos,  Southwark;  Miss 
Barton,  Manchester-street,  W. ;  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  Lukesland,  Devon ;  Charles  B.  P.  Bosan- 
quet,  EscK,  Buckingham-street,  Strand ;  F.  F.  Fox,  Esq.,  Mel- 
bourne, Derby;  R.  Oliver,  Esq.,  Ashford,  Kent;  Thomas 
Peake,  Esq.,  Uarrowgate ;  R.  L.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi. 

The  routine  business  having  been  transacted,  on  the  motion 
of  the  noble  Chairman,  the  Committee  then  adjoui'ned  until 
Wednesday,  the  4th  of  October. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 
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The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Streathamh-street,  Bloomshury. — ^The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

PortpooUlcme. — The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted;  and 
of  the  64  rooms  for  Single  women  there  are  at  present  two 
empty. 

At  the  Public  Washhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4^667. 

The  Benovated  Dwellings,  for  Families,  WHd-court,  Brvry- 
lane,  have  at  present  eight  rooms  empty,  under  repair* 

TyndalVa  buildings,  Oray'S'Inn-road. — 69  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-house  for  36  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
31  nightly  inmates. 

Clari^S'buildings,  8L  OHes-in-the^Fields. — These  dwellingfs 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  one  room  empty. 

George-street  Lodging-house  for  104  Single  Men. — The  ave- 
rage number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  86. 

Hatton-ga/rden  House  for  54  Single  Men. — ^The  average 
number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  43. 

Gharhs-street,  Drury-lane,  Lodgiv^-house  for  82  Single  Men. 
— ^The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  76. 

The  sanitary  report  of  all  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 
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WINDSOE   EOYAL   SOCIETY, 

(UMITED.) 
KINSTEEKTH  ANNUAL   BEPOBT,   MAT,  1871. 

YorB  Society  baa  now  been  in  existenoe  nineteen  yearB,  and  the 
object  for  which  it  was  orig^nallj  formed  the  Diiectora  believe  to 
have  been  attained,  inasmudi  as  the  nmnerous  houses  for  the  indus- 
trial classes  which  have  been  erected  in  Windsor  and  its  Ticinitj 
since  the  formation  of  your  Society  have  greatlj  improved  in  their 
general  character,  and  have  added  materially  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  a  large  number  of  the  working  classes. 

In  the  year  1870,  the  balance  of  the  amount  expended  from  time 
to  time  in  the  purchase  of  land  amounted  to  the  sum  of  5622.  178.  6(i, 
and  the  Directors  believe  that  the  value  of  unsold  land  now  remain- 
ing to  the  Company  is  8502.,  showing  an  estimated  profit  on  the 
purchase  of  land  account  of  2871,  2$,  6d,  This  the  Directors  con- 
sider most  satisfactoiy,  and  as  fuUy  justifying  the  previous  state- 
ments in  their  Seports  as  to  the  prospective  value  of  their  land. 

The  two  Galvanized  Iron  Tanks  referred  to  in  the  last  Report 
have  been  erected  and  prop^ly  enclosed  at  a  cost  of  about  50Z.,  to- 
wards which  a  oontribution  of  252.  was  generously  made  by  Sir 
Theodore  Brinckman,  Bart. 

The  Capital  and  Revenue  Accounts  accompany  this  Report,  and 
exhibit  the  transactions  during  the  past  year,  and  at  t^e  same  time 
show  the  present  state  of  the  Capital  Account,  but  without  taking 
any  credit  for  the  anticipated  profit  on  the  unsold  land  amounting 
to  287Z.  2«.  6d. 

The  Revenue  Account  shows  an  available  balance  of  353Z.  Ids,  2^., 
out  of  which  your  Directors  recommend  a  Dividend  of  4  per  cent, 
to  be  paid,  carrying  over  61, 13».  2id,  to  the  Reserve  Account,  which 
will  then  amount  to  the  sum  of  2262. 19«.  6d. 

The  Balance  of  2502.  which  has  been  kindly  advanced  bv  the 
Bankers  will  be  shortly  repaid  out  of  the  Sales  of  Land  whidi  are 
now  in  progress. 

Your  Directors  again  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  acknowledging 
with  gratitude  the  kindness  of  the  Trustees  of  M.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  Miss  Reid,  and  J.  A. 
Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  for  having  allowed  their  Dividends  for  the  past 
year  to  be  placed  to  the  Donation  Account. 

The  Retiring  Directors  are  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  J.  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph,  and  Henry 
David  Erskine,  Esq.,  all  of  whom  are  eligible  and  offer  themselves 
for  re-election. 

Your  Directors  would  fail  in  their  duty  if  they  did  not  express 
their  strong  obligations  to  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Chamberlain  for 
again  auditing  the  Accounts  of  the  Society. 

Hb&tfobd,  Chairman, 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  the  Affaire  of  the  Windsor  Boyal  Society  ^ 

(limited.) 

March  25y  1871. 

DONATION  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Dr.  £  ».   <L     £  $,   d 

To  Donations : 

The  Trustees  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 

Consort 9    0     0 

The  Dean  of  Windsor 4  10    0 

liiss  A.  M.  Reid      ...  .      6  15.   0 

J.  A  Arbuthnot,  Esq.      .  .  .      .  .  .       7  10    0 

27  15    6 

Balance 6  18    1 

£34  18    1 

Cr,  £     s.   d,      £    a,   <L 

By  Balance 14    7    7 

By  Secretary's  Salary  (Half) 12  10    0 

For  Printing      ...       * 7  16    6 

20    5    6 

X84  18    1 
(Signed)    J.  Henbt  Thompson,  ^      ^-— — . 
Ghablbs  S.  Gantbbll,  !  Directors, 
Hbnby  Dabvill,  ^ 


(SiK^^)    S^-O^SSu^.}^'"^''- 


Hbriford,  Chairman. 


PROPRIETOllS'  FUND  ACCOUNT.    ; 

L^Cafital. 

Dr.                                                                                 .  £  a.  d. 

To  amount  of  Shares  paid  up,  as  last  year 8700  0  0 

„  Loan 260  0  0 

£8950    0    0 

Cr.  £    8.  d.      £     s.  <L 

By  Purchase  Account,  as  last  year 662  17    6 

By  Building  Account : 
Conversion  of  Church-street  Lodging  House,    as  last 

year 677    4    4 

Cottages,  &c.,  as  last  year 6884    4    8 

NOBTU'S  LANB  LODGING  UOC8B. 

As  last  year   .        , 649    8    9 

ALLBN*S  OOTIAOBS. 

As  last  year ^      768  12    0 

Edgington  and  Son  for  Flans,  &c.  ....    80    4    0 

.      -. —  8264  18    4' 

Contribution  to  makmg  of  Grove  Road 100    0    0 

Balance         .       ^ 82    9    2 

8960    0    0 
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2. — RSVKNUB. 

Dr,                                               HUccfptS.  £    ^   d. 

To  Balance  from  laal  year 408    0  11^ 

oonAOttb 
To  Rents  xeceiyed  in  the  year 5fi2  15    6( 

LAND. 

To  Ditto 500 

LODOXNO  HOUBBy  UUUJtCH  BTBBBI. 

ToDitto 5a    1    » 

.,  Gas  charged  to  Tenants 2    8    0 

55    8    9 

LODOIKO  HOUBB,  VQBUB's  LAXX. 

To  Rents  leceiTed  in  the  year 40    2    8 

ALLBH'B  OOTIAaMw 

To  Rents  reoeiyed  during  the  year 76  16    0 

„  Donation  from  Sir  Theodore  Brinckman,  Bart  .        -      25    0    0 

£1158    4    6 

Or.  IBsBlimitJI.  £     9.    it    £   t,  ± 

Dividend  declared  May,  1870 891  10    0 

Snrplns  Reyenne  1869-70,  carried  to  Reserre    .  .    11  10  11^ 

1408    0  llj 

OOTZAOBB, 

Bates  and  Taxes 108    8    94 

Gas 6  14    5 

Repairs 154    8  11 

Commission 22    2    8 

Insurance 2  19    0 

289    8    4f 

LAUD. 

Making  Grove  Road 10  10    0 

Oommission 040 

10  14    0 

GHVBCH  8IBXBT  LODOOVO  HOU8B. 

Xnsoranoe 0  15    6 

Bent 0    9  10 

Rates  and  Taxes 12  18    4 

Gas    .        .        . 2  19    0 

Repairs 4  10    2 

Gonmussion 226 

28  10    4 

VCMtm's  LANE  LODODra  HOV8B. 

Insnranoe 0  12    8 

Rates  and  Taxes 8    5    6 

Repito  115 

Commission ,        .        .      1  12    2 

11  11    i 
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▲llbk's  oottaobs. 

Inanrance 099 

Rates 18    2    6 

Repairs 926^ 

Gommission 816 

26  16    ^ 

IncidentalDisbnrsexnents  . 10    7    8 

Interest  Account 12  12    9 

Rent  of  Office 500 

Secretary's  Salary  (Half) 12  10    0 

40  10  0 

804  11 
Balance 858  18 

£1158  4  6 


RESEKVE  FUND  ACCOUNT. 

Ihr.  £      8.    d 

To  Amonnt  from  last  year 209  15    4 

,,  Surplus  Income  of  1869-70 1110  11^ 

JE22168J 

O.  £       s,  d. 

Balance  in  Treasnier's  hands 221    6    8^ 

(Signed)    J.  Hsnhy  Thompson,    ^ 

Gharuw  S.  Oantsell,  jDirectors. 
Hbnby  Dasyill, 
(Signed)    John  V.  CooPiBB,         I  Auditors, 
Thomab  Ohambeblain,  >   '«»«**«"^»- 

Hbbxfobd,  Chairman, 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES. 

▲881ETB.  £     S.     d 

Land          . 562  17  6 

Cottages 6884    4  8 

Lodging  Honse,  Chnrch  Street 577    4  4 

Ditto,  North's  Lane 549    8  9 

Allen's  Cottages 763  12  0 

Cash 607    8  7 

£9894156 

TJARn^rmtB.  £    s.   d. 

Bankers,  Messrs.  Neyile  Reid  and  Co.        .                                 ,        .      250    0    0 
To  Balance 9144  16    5 

£9894  15    5 
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THE  PRINCE  CONSOETS  WINDSOR  ASSOCIATION. 

(From  the  Windgar  and  Eton  Expren,) 

Thb  AnDUal  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Prince  Consort's 
Windsor  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  lAbottrers 
and  others,  comprising  the  parishes  or  districts  of  New  Windsor, 
Holy  Trinity,  Clewer,  Eton,  Datchet,  Old  Windsor,  Egham,- Vir- 
ginia  Water,  Sunningdale,  Sunninghill,  Cranboume,  and  Windles- 
ham,  was  held  in  the  Home  Park  on  Thursd^,  when  the  prizes  to 
the  exhibitors  were  distributed  by  her  Boyal  Highness  the  I^-incess 
Christian.  The  uncertain  state  of  the  weather  for  some  time  past 
made  the  Committee  somewhat  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  day's 
proceedings ;  and  every  preparation  was  made  in  case  of  the  wea- 
ther proving  unfavourable.  Most  fortunately,  however,  the  day  was 
exceptionally  fine,  and  consequently  the  attendance  was  of  the  usual 
brilliant  character,  and  not  less  numerous  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions. The  cottagers,  exhibitors  of  vegetables,  home-made  bread, 
and  needlework,  were  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory.  In  the  handi- 
craft department  there  were  several  articles  exhibited  which  illustrate 
the  habits  of  industry  which  are  fostered  by  this  Association. 
The  floral  tents  contained  a  splendid  show  of  flowers  (cut  and  in 
pots),  foliage  plants,  and  fruit  Mr.  Turner,  of  the  Boyal  Nurse- 
ries, Slough,  as  usual  contributed  largely,  his  splendid  exhibition 
of  roses  attracting  general  admiration,  some  new  varieties  being 
especially  noticeable.  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Beading,  had  a  beautiful 
collection  of  plants  in  pots.  Mr.  Whomes  had  a  nice  collection  of 
palms.  Mr.  Bose,  of  the  Boyal  Gkurdens,  sent  a  good  collection  of 
plants,  which  were  much  admired,  and  also  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  fruit.  Mr.  Quelch,  gardener  to  Prince  Christian,  also  exhibited 
some  fine  fruit  from  i^e  gardens  at  Frogmore.  Mr.  Neighbour, 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  B.  Clayton,  exhibited  a  superb  collection  of 
fuchsias.  Mr.  Littlewood,  gardener  to  M.  J.  F.  de  Paravidni, 
exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  fruit.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Taplow-court ; 
Mr.  Prazer,  gardener  to  Mr.  Fowler,  Datchet ;  Mr.  Colbome,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  S.  Ely  the,  Woolhampton ;  Mr.  Fiest^  gardener  to  Mr. 
Ashton,  of  Bishopsgate,  were  also  exhibitors. 

The  cottagers  were  entertained  to  a  substantial  dinner  in  a  large 
tent,  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

About  four  o'clock  their  Boyal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess 
Christian  arrived,  and  were  met  by  the  Hon.  Augustus  Liddell, 
Ihe  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  several  other  members,  and 
were  conducted  to  the  Boyal  dais,  the  Grenadier  Guards  Band 
announcing  the  arrival  of  their  Boyal  Highnesses  by  playing  the 
National  ^them.  On  reaching  the  dais  the  Hon.  Augustus  Liddell 
read  the  following  Beport : — 

'*  The  Committee  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Association  beg  to  pre- 
sent to  your  Boyal  Highnesses  and  the  subscribers  their  Annual 
Beport. 
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"  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  eventful  but  chequered  interest 
to  the  fortunes  of  this  Association.  It  was  marked,  at  its  outset, 
by  an  event  long  and  ardently  desired,  and  now  gratefully  recorded, 
the  presence  of  our  beloved  Queen  at  the  anniversiuy  meeting, 
and  the  distribution  of  prizes  with  her  own  hand.  That  such  a 
departure  from  the  usual  course,  simultaneously  with  the  presence, 
at  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  more  than  1,100  of  the  former 
prizemen,  would  prove  an  attraction  of  no  common  kind,  was  only  to 
be  expected. 

"  The  Committee  are  able  to  report  that  an  nnprecedently  large 
number  of  visitors  paid  for  admission  on  that  occasion,  resulting 
in  an  addition  of  .£146  7s.  to  the  funds  of  the  Association,  while  to 
the  prizemen  and  visitors  of  all  classes  the  gratification  of  seeing 
their  Queen  among  them  was  one  which  could  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  who  were  present  on  the  occasion. 

'*  The  auspicious  event  of  the  anniversary  was  soon  followed  by 
one  of  a  different  character — the  resignation  of  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Association  by  General  Seymour,  on  his  succession  to  his 
title  as  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  consequent  removal  from  the 
neighbourhood. 

"  That  one  who  had  entered  so  largely  into  the  mind  and  ideas 
of  his  Boyal  master,  the  founder  of  the  Association,  and  who  had 
for  so  many  years,  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  him,  presided  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  Committee,  should  be  withdrawn  from  their 
councils,  would  have  been  in  itself  a  matter  for  very  deep  regret ; 
but  to  all  who  in  this  neighbourhood  have  been  associated  with  the 
late  Chairman  in  works  of  benevolence  it  is  well  known  that  there 
were  personal  qualities  which,  while  they  endeared  him  to  every 
one  of  his  fellow-workers,  gave  additional  weight  and  influence  to 
the  position  he  held  among  them.  Although  therefore  the  Asso- 
ciation was  most  fortunate  in  securing  as  his  successor  one  in  every 
way  qualified  to  take  up  the  mantle  which  he  has  left,  it  could  he 
no  matter  of  surprise  that  his  loss  when  first  announced  should  have 
^  been  looked  upon  as  almost  irreparable. 

"  It  was  under  the  sense  of  this  loss  that  a  question  was  raised 
whether,  on  the  supposition  that  most  of  the  deserving  cases  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  rewarded,  and  that  the  Association 
therefore  had  done  its  work,  the  opportunity  should  not  be  taken 
for  bringing  its  operations  to  a  close.  The  question  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  did  not  admit  of  a  moment's  doubt.  They 
could  not  but  feel  that  to  aUow  the  truth  of  the  supposition  would 
be  to  proclaim  with  it  the  failure  of  the  whole  object  for  which  the 
Association  was  founded.  That  object  was  to  elevate  the  condition 
and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes.  It  was,  with 
this  view,  to  bring  the  personal  interest  of  the  wealthier  and  more 
educated  classes  to  bear  on  the  interests  of  the  others ;  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  laboured, 
in  their  homes,  in  their  recreations,  in  the  presence  among  them  of 
great  demoralizing  influences)  to  show  them  the  openings  there 
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were,  bj  penoDal  contact  and  friendly  co-operation,  for  removing 
these;  and  where,  in  the  face  of  them  all,  it  was  evident  that  good 
results  had  been  achieved,  in  the  ordering  of  the  homes,  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  family,  the  ^ithfiilness  and  duration  of  service,  there 
to  give  honour  where  honour  was  due,  and  bestow  the  mark  of 
kindly  and  brotherly  appreciation. 

"  It  was  obvious  that  if  these  principles  were  sound — j£  the 
elevation  of  the  class  was  to  be  the  result — ^the  area  of  cases  to  be 
rewarded  would  be  continually  increasing ;  and  that  so  fisur  from 
the  supply  being  exhausted,  the  difficulty,  as  years  went  on,  would 
rather  be  that  of  selection  from  the  numbers  presenting  themselves. 

**  The  Committee  have  only  to  point  to  the  proceedings  of  to-day 
to  show  that  the  difficulty  already  exists.  In  classes  1  and  2,  for 
bringing  up  of  families,  there  are  14  thought  worthy  of  rewards ; 
in  class  3,  for  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  house  and  person,  42 ;  in 
dass  4,  for  length  of  service,  42 ;  in  the  veir  important  class 
5,  young  servants  who  have  kept  their  first  place  of  service  for 
three  years  at  least,  the  unusual  number  of  20  are  presented;  in 
class  6,  for  well-cultivated  gardens,  there  are  9 ;  making  a  grand 
total,  including  honorary  rewards,  of  127.  Nor  do  these  at  all  re- 
present the  number  of  cases  recommended.  In  some  districts,  the 
Committee  regret  to  sa^,  the  small  amount  of  subscriptions  received, 
and  the  rule  which  limits  the  rewards  of  the  district,  proportionally 
to  the  amount  subscribed  in  that  district,  have  compelled  them  to 
defer  cases  otherwise  in  every  respect  unexceptionable.  Thus  in 
Clewer,  four  cases,  marked  as  very  good,  have  been  deferred;  in 
Eton,  three ;  in  Egham,  five  or  six  would  have  been  excluded,  but 
for  the  liberality  of  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  district, 
who  most  handsomely  came  forward  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
subscriptions. 

''  The  Committee  point  to  these  &cts  as  furnishing  a  full  vindi- 
cation of  the  past  work,  and  a  justification  for  the  further  continu- 
ance of  the  Society.  And  they  cannot  but  hope  that,  when  they 
are  known  to  the  many  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
question ;  when  it  is  further  remembered  that,  by  their  subscri^ 
tions,  an  easy  and  practical  way  is  afforded  them  of  evincing  their 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes ;  and  that,  by  their 
presence  at  this  annual  gathering,  an  opportunity  is  given  for  the 
interchange  of  those  kindly  feelings  between  class  and  class,  which 
are  so  needed  to  break  down  the  ajrtificial  barriers  which  rank  has  a 
tendency  to  create,  there  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  names  on 
their  list  of  subscribers. 

"  The  Committee,  in  conclusion,  have  only  to  express  the  great 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  with  which  they  learnt  that  Her  Ma- 
jestv  had  delegated  to  your  Boyal  Highnesses  the  distribution 
of  tne  rewards  to-day. 

"  They  have  alluded  to  a  passing  suggestion  that  the  Association 
had  done  its  work,  and  mignt  be  brought  to  a  dose.  If  they  had 
been  looking  for  an  augury  that,  so  fax  from  this  being  the  case,  it 
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was  rather  renewing  its  youth,  they  would  find  it  in  the  fEbct  that 
they  have  now  resident  among  them  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Family 
in  whose  kindly  and  thoughtful  interest  for  the  well-being  of  her 
poorer  neighbours  they  can  see  an  example  which  others  can  scarcely  . 
flail  to  follow  ;  while  to  her  domestic  life,  and  to  that  of  the  Prince 
to  whom  she  is  so  happily  allied,  they  can  point  for  an  exhibition 
of  those  very  virtues  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  Society  to 
promote. 

''  More  than  this  they  must  not  say,  less  they  could  not  say,  at  a 
time  when  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  have  been 
called  out  by  your  Eoyal  Highness's  recent  illness,  and  when,  with 
the  joy  which  thev  feel  at  the  evidence  of  renewed  health,  furnished 
by  your  presence  liere  to-day,  there  is  intermingled  the  great  regret 
to  find  that  for  its  complete  restoration  a  residence  of  many  months 
on  the  Continent  will  be  required. 

"  The  expression  of  deep  interest  of  which  they  thus  venture  to 
be  the  mouthpiece  will,  they  feel  convinced,  be  only  the  counterpart 
of  the  many  and  earnest  prayers  which  will  be  offered,  that  your 
Boyal  Highness  may  be  enabled  to  return  to  your  home  among 
us,  with  health  fully  re-established,  and  that  a  life  which  is  felt 
to  be  most  valuable  to,  as  it  is  valued  by,  Windsor,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, may,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  be  prolonged  for 
very  many  years." 

The  recipients  of  the  prizes  were  then  marshalled  singly  to  the 
front  of  the  dais,  and  were  presented  by  her  Eoyal  Highness  with 
the  prizes  or  certificates  awarded  them,  the  latter  as  usual  bearing 
the  autograph  of  Her  Majesty.  This  portion  of  the  proceedings 
being  over,  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  were  conducted  through  the 
various  tents,  and,  before  leaving,  expressed  themselves  much  gra- 
tified with  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  Their  Eoyal  Highnesses, 
both  on  their  arrival  and  departure,  were  loudly  and  heartily 
cheered. 

The  following  members  of  the  Committee  were  in  attendance  to 
render  their  assistance  in  superintending  the  proceedings  : — Colonel 
the  Hon.  Augustus  Liddell,  Chairman ;  Viscount  Kirkaldie,  Trea- 
surer; Captain  Layard,  Eev.  H.  Hawtrcy,  Mr.  T.  H.  Stephens, 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  Captain  Dyer,  Mr.  C.  S.  Cantrell,  Eev.  P. 
W.  Mant,  Eev.  W.  B.  Eastwood,  Mr.  J.  A.  Arbuthnot,  Eev.  H.  J. 
BUiflon,  Eev.  W.  B.  Marriott,  Mr.  H.  C.  Eotherey,  Eev.  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Eev.  St.  J.  Blunt,  the  Mayor  of  Windsor,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Blunt,  Mr.  W.  E.  Harriss,  Mr.  H.  Eose,  Mr.  G.  Allen,  Mr.  W. 
Seabrook,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Mr.  P.  K.  Copelaud,  Mr.  C.  T.  Barton, 
and  Mr.  T.  Chamberlain.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  Cartland)  as  usual 
rendered  most  efficient  services  in  carrying  out  the  arrangements. 

Among  the  visitors  on  the  ground  were  Colonel  Challoner,  Cap- 
tain Bulkeley,  Eev.  H.  W.  Buss,  Eev.  E.  J.  Simpson,  the  I^an  of 
Windsor,  Baron  Schroeder,  Eev.  H.  West,  &c 

The  splendid  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  under  the  conduc- 
torship  of  Mr.  Dan  God&ey,  performed  a  choice  selection  of  music. 
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The  refireshments  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lajton,  The  police 
arrangements  were  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  the  borough  force, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  chief  superintendent. 


THE  MiaRATION  OP  LABOUR. 

SiE, — ^The  correspondence  which  has  recently  appeared  in  the  public 
journals  upon  the  very  important  subject  of  the  permanent  relief  of 
the  prevalent  distress  in  the  East  End  of  London,  induces  me  to 
recommend  for  the  consideration  of  your  philanthropic  readers  and 
supporters  the  establishment  of  a  "  Labour  Migration  Aid  Society," 
as  a  centre  for  the  removal  of  able-bodied  and  well-disposed,  but 
unemployed  workmen  and  labourers,  with  their  families,  to  the 
yarious  districts  in  this  country  where  they  could  find  employ- 
ment. The  facilities  which  the  daily  improving  means  of  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  our  island  by  land  and  water  offer,  in  respect 
both  of  time  and  expense,  irender  such  an  institution  reasonably 
practicable.  While  fully  appreciating  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
Emigration  Societies,  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  far  more  beneficial 
operations  of  the  Society  whose  establishment  I  now  advocate.  A 
central  office  in  the  inetropolis,  for  the  requisite  inquiries  and  investi- 
gation of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  fbr  the  issue  of  advertisements  in  the  various  districts 
of  labour,  would  be  indispensable  for  the  operations  of  the  Soci^y 
upon  an  adequate  and  permanent  scale.  I  fear  that  the  master 
manufiuiturers  could  scarcely  be  expected,  as  a  rule,  to  give  their 
time  and  means  to  this  somewhat  complicated  business  of  migration 
without  the  aid  of  an  institution  for  its  promotion.  I  feel,  however, 
no  doubt  that  many  wealthy  philanthropists,  both  amongst  our 
northern  manufacturers  and  in  general  society,  would  gladly  support 
a  Society  of  this  kind,  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  least  expensive 
means  of  improving  the  condition  of  our  labouring  population. 

I  remain.  Sib, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

P.  R 

Londoriy  June  13, 1871. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Labourer's  FVieudT 


WOEKIKG  MEFS  DWELLENGS  IN  LIVERPOOL. 
That  the  character  and  habits  of  a  people  are  largely  influenced  by 
the  condition  and  aorrangement  of  their  homes,  is  an  axiom  of  social 
and  political  economy.  Prom  this  self-evident  proposition  it  follows, 
that  no  social  reform,  whether  it  assume  the  aspect  of  extended 
education  or  of  sanitary  precaution,  can  be  thoroughly  effectual  if  it 
leave  untouched  the  squalid  homes  of  our  labouring  classes.    We 
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frequently  talk  of  the  filth,  laziness  and  drunkenness,  of  large. see* 
tions  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  improvidence,  indigence,  sickness  and 
crime,  which  invariablj  follow  in  their  wake,  as  if  thej  were  mere 
results  of  gross  ignorance  or  vicious  propensity,  for  which  the 
offenders  alone  were  personally  responsible.  We  regard  men,  however 
humble  in  station,  as  morally  free  agents,  knowing  good  from  evil, 
and  capable  of  checking  or  controlling  bad  habits  by  a  resolute 
exercise  of  will ;  and  it  is  perhaps  because  of  a  too  confident  reliance 
on  so  abstract  a  mode  of  judging  of  men's  actions,  that  philanthropy 
has  hitherto  but  rarely  given  a  truly  practical  help  in  the  right 
direction.  It  has  not  gone  deep  enough  in  the  ivestigation  of 
remote  and  predis^sing  causes.  It  has  not  always  recognized  the 
fact,  that  the  charity  which  is  distinct  from  the  mere  pauperizing 
gift-— that  charity  which  is  meant  to  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves 
— must,  if  it  is  to  do  practical  and  permanent  good,  begin  with  the 
home  condition  of  the  recipient. 

The  overcrowding  of  a  labourer's  home  is  a  common  occurrence 
in  our  lai^  cities.  It  is  not  exceptional,  or  due  simply  to  the  bad 
management  of  the  particular  family.  It  is  too  frequently  a  matter 
of  necessity,  and  cannot  be  avoided  where,  as  is  the  case  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  labourers  and  artisans  of  Liverpool,  the  whole 
family  have  only  one  room  for  habitation  and  for  the  offices  of  life, 
by  day  and  by  night.  When  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  are  thus 
huddled  together  in  insufficient  space,  there  must  be  at  once  a  lack 
of  the  vital  air  which  is  necessary  for  health,  and  a  lack  of  the 
privacy  which  is  necessary  for  decency  and  cleanliness.  The 
picture  will  too  easily  admit  of  sensational  colouring ;  for  we  have 
only  to  conceive  the  presence  of  chronic  or  loathsome  disesuge,  of 
contagious  sickness  and  of  death,  in  such  a  room,  in  order  to  pile  up 
its  demoralizing  horrors.  But  who  can  wonder  at  the  existence  of 
of  '<  filth,"  where  personal  cleanliness,  as  we  understand  it,  is  im- 
possible; or  of  ''drunkenness,"  where  the  nervous  system  is 
perpetually  weakened  by  impure  air;  or  of  "  laziness,"  where  energy 
is  wekried  out  by  the  absence  of  health-restoring  repose  ?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  candid  moralist,  in  estimatmg  the  character  of 
the  poor,  ought  to  recognize  the  difference  between  '*  free  agency  " 
with  and  wiSiout  overpowering  temptation,  ajid  to  allow  that  the 
wretched  drunkard  may  be  really  the  weak  victim  of  his  physical 
condition  rather  than  the  willing  slave  of  his  immoral  propensities. 
And  it  should  be  clearly  understood  by  the  philanthropist,  the 
educator  and  the  sanitarian,  that  their  work,  to  be  practically  useful, 
must  begin  in  the  homes  of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  Health  Con^nittee  of  Liverpool,  acting  under  the  provisions 
of  the  35Ui  section,  of  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  have  instituted  a 
partial  investigation  of  the  number  of  what  are  termed  "  sub-let" 
nouses,  t.e.  of  houses  occ)^pied  by  fiEunilies  in  single  apartments. 
They  have  already  registered  and  placed  under  official  surveillance 
8600  of  such  houses,  and  at  a  moderate  computation  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  remain  17,000  more  which  would  rightly  come 
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under  the  designation  of  "  sub-let"  Thus  a  third  of  the  population 
of  the  second  commercial  dtj  of  the  empire  are  living  in  houses, 
the  arrangements  of  which  are  a  menace  to  moralitj,  to  order  and 
to  health.  Eren  granting  that  official  surveillance  can  check  the 
most  dangerous  excesses  of  overcrowding,  it  maj  be  asked  whether, 
in  the  19th  century,  such  a  condition  is  either  creditable  to  our 
civilization  or  without  danger  to  the  commimity?  But  official 
surveillance  can  really  do  but  very  little  to  mitigate  the  eviL  The 
local  authority  acts  in  this  matter  under  the  provisions  of  a  penal 
statute,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  amount  of  cubical 
space  (without  reference  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question)  required 
in  the  rooms  of  registered  sub-let  houses  should  be  the  very  snoallest 
compatible  with  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  And  the  law  demands 
that  300  or  350  feet  of  cubical  space  (according  to  the  precise  mode 
of  occupation)  shall  be  allowed  for  every  adult,  or  for  every  two 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  living  in  such  room  of  a 
sub-let  house. 

This  leaves  unredressed  and  almost  unmitigated  a  great  moral 
evil — nay  more,  a  great  municipal  and  national  disgrace ;  for  while, 
physiologically  speaking,  350  cubical  feet,  in  a  room  occupied  day 
and  night,  is  a  dangerously  small  space  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  man  in  heal&,  notlung  is  provided  for  sickness,  and  nothing 
in  respect  of  the  decent  separation  of  sex  and  age.  The  only  satis- 
factory asjtect  of  official  surveillance  is,  that  it  has  lessened  the 
excesses  of  what  has  been  termed  "  vicious  "  overcrowding,  i.e.  the 
0vercrowding  of  a  room  by  members  of  more  than  one  £unily;  and 
also  that  it  has  been  received  by  the  poor  themselves  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  designed  to  promote  their  health  and  welfare. 
It  has  now  been  carried  on  in  Liverpool  for  nearly  five  years. 
During  many  months  of  that  period  there  has  existed  among  the 
very  poor  much  agitation  in  connection  with  Fenian  designs ;  and 
though  at  such  time  all  surveillance  is  regarded  with  jealousy, 
there  has  never  been  the  slightest  complaint  against  the  regulations 
AS  to  sub-letting.  The  Inspectors  are  required,  under  the  written 
orders  of  the  Medical  Officer,  to  visit  suspected  houses  at  all  hours 
of  the  night ;  but  they  have  never  encountered  insolence  or  resistance. 
The  only  precaution  taken  .by  the  officers  is  to  be  civil  in  speech, 
and  never  to  answer  a  drunkard  in  his  folly.  This  result  is  worth 
recording ;  for  it  shows  that  when  the  poor  recognize  that  an  effort 
made  to  remove  a  home  evil  is  for  their  own  good,  they  are  not  far 
from  the  capacity  of  self-help,  if  only  the  means  of  working  it  out 
could  be  placed  within  their  reach. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the  working  men  of  Liverpool  fallen 
into  this  fetal  custom  of  living  in  single  rooms?  Are  not  the 
number  of  houses  in  the  borough  sufficient  for  the  population  ? 
This  will  be  best  answered  by  the  following  fects.  There  were  at 
the  census  of  1861,  65,781  inhabited  houses  for  the  acconunodation  of 
443,938  persons,  being  on  an  average  one  house  for  every  6*7  persons. 
As  compared  with  other  towns,  the  population  per  house  wius  there- 
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for  large ;  for  the  census  placed  this  figure  for  Bristol  at  6*5,  for 
Manchester  at  5*5,  for  Birmingham  at  5,  and  Leeds  at  4*6.  This 
statement  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  proportion  of 
population  to  superficial  area,  which  is  much  larger  in  Liverpool 
than  in  any  other  town  of  the  kingdom ;  and  also  takes  no  account 
of  the  size  of  houses,  which  are  smsdler  in  Liverpool  than  in  Bristol. 
Before  drawing  conclusions  from  statistics  of  population,  it  is 
neoessa^  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  considerations  last  mentioned. 
Thus,  of  the  districts  enumerated  in  the  following  table,  those  of 
Yauxhall  and  Scotland  Ward  are  really  the  most  overcrowded, 
because  the  greatest  number  of  their  houses  are  three-roomed 
cottages ;  while  in  those  of  St.  George,  St.  Thomas,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Everton,  Kirkdale,  West  Derby  and  North  Toxteth,  are  many  with 
six  and  eight  rooms. 


Popula- 
tion per 
house 


Districts. 


7-34 


7-69 


6-67 


8-28 


8-03 


6-87 


•00 


6-34 


6-72 


633 


7-28 


6-06 


6-74 


The  number  of  houses  built  within  the  borough  since  the  census 
of  1861  is  15,223,  while  a  very  moderate  estimate  places  the  number 
of  those  pulled  down  during  the  same  period  for  railway,  commercial 
and  improvement  purposes,  at  1500.  The  present  calculation  of 
population  per  house  is  6*5. 

But  if  it  be  alleged  that  an  average  of  6'7  or  6*5  persons  to  each 
bouse  need  not  necessitate  overcrowding,  yet  as  the  fisbct  and  its 
existence  remain  indisputable,  the  further  questions  suggest  them- 
selves :  Is  overcrowding  due  to  mal-arrangement  of  families,  or  is  it 
occasioned  by  the  insufficiency  of  labourers'  dwellings,  t.e.  of  separate 
dwellings  at  a  rental  within  the  means  of  persons  in  receipt  of  daily 
and  weddy  wages  ? 

A  labourer  who  earns  from  lbs.  to  25«.  per  week  may  be  presumed 
able  to  pav  from  89.  6d.  to  48.  6cL  per  week  for  his  house.  This 
is  the  usual  rental  of  court  houses  and  of  the  three-roomed  cottages 
in  the  streets  connected  with  courts,  as  well  as  of  many  of  uie 
separate  tenements  containing  two  rooms  in  what  are  termed 
the  flat  or  Scotch-tterraced  houses.  The  rental  of  houses  in  the 
more  modem  streets,  and  in  streets  not  containing  many  courts, 
varies  from  be,  6cL  to  7«.  per  week  (14Z.  to  182.  per  annum). 
All  houses  above  this  rental  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  f&milies 
of  labourers  and  working  tradesmen,  except  for  room-occupation. 
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The  following  table  shews  that  the  erection  of  houses  nnder  a 
rental  of  122.  per  annum,  and  therefore  specially  designed  for  the 
families  of  our  labouring  classes,  has  largely  and  progressiyelj 
diminished  during  the  last  three  decades. 


Hoases  at  RentaU 

Years. 

Below  £12.  £12  to  £26. 

£25  to  £85. 

£35  A  npwajda. 

Total 

1841to60mclu8ivo 
1861  to  60       „      ... 
1861  to  70       „      ... 

6018      1       9832 
966           10111 
499           12180 

1827 
1372 
1656 

881 
889 
888 

17558 
18328 
15223 

Total 

6473 

32123 

4855 

2658 

46109 

During  the  years  1865-6-7,  there  were  absolutely  no  houses  at  a 
rental  of  121.  and  under  erected  within  the  borough ;  but  during 
1868-9  and  1870,  the  number  of  such  new  tenements  amounted  to 
198.  Of  these,  110  are  included  in  the  block  of  labourers'  dwellings 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  in  Sylvester-street,  and  the  remainder 
are  situated  in  the  out-townships  of  Eyerton,  Kirkdale  and  West 
Derby.  Indeed,  the  present  condition  of  the  houses  in  most  of  the 
older  courts  and  their  neighbouring  streets  is  generally  of  such 
squalid  misery,  and  the  owners'  receipts  for  rental  so  small  and  un- 
certain, that  even  if  the  price  of  land  were  now  such  as  to  render  it 
possible  to  build  121.  houses  in  the  central  districts  of  the  town, 
there  would  be  little  encouragement  for  the  speculation.  But  the 
price  of  land  forbids  the  attempt ;  and  it  must  be  by  the  erection  of 
blocks  of  many-storied  houses,  such  as  those  in  Sylvester-street,  or, 
still  better,  by  the  erection  in  the  suburbs  of  cottages  near  the  lines 
of  railway  or  omnibus  communication  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son Gladstone),  that  any  plan  of  securing  separate  dwellings  for  the 
families  of  our  labouring  classes  can  be  realized. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  present  condition  of  court  houses 
and  of  the  adjacent  streets,  because  such  condition  is  an  accident 
not  necessarily  inseparable  from  the  plan  of  their  construction. 
There  are  indeed  very  numerous  courts  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  back-yards  of  front  houses,  and  many  more  which  were  built 
with  no  other  object  than  that  of  utilizing  land  for  gain,  without 
any  regard  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  No 
care  could  have  prevented  such  places  from  becoming  dangerous 
nuisances ;  and  tnerefore  both  the  motives  and  the  plans  of  the 
btdlders  merit  the  gravest  reprobation.  But  our  condemnation 
must  not  be  indiscriminate  ;  for  many  courts  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  prejudicial  to  health  were  originally  built  both  from 
excellent  motives  and  with  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
wants  of  the  labourer.  The  first  problem — one  still  unsolved — was, 
how  to  btdld  a  decent  and  healthy  house  in  a  city  near  the  marts  of 
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labour  at  a  rental  under  121,  per  annum.  The  scheme  was  to 
include  a  three-roomed  house  with  a  cellar ;  the  lower  room  to  be 
the  day  apartment  of  the  family,  where,  if  necessary,  the  boys  might 
be  accommodated  with  a  pallet  or  tumed-up  bed  at  night;  the 
middle  room  for  the  parents,  and  an  upper  room  for  the  girls;  while 
the  cellar  was  reserved  for  washing,  storage  of  coals,  <fcc.  To 
economize  space,  these  cottages  were  built  back  to  back,  and  the 
several  spaces  in  their  front  united  into  one  flagged  area  or  court. 
The  dimensions  of  the  several  apartments  were  kept  at  the  lowest 
scale  compatible  with  the  health  of  two  adults  in  a  bed-room  and  of 
a  moderately-sized  family  in  the  day-room.  So  far,  the  working 
out  of  the  problem  was  not  only  plausible  in  design,  but  successful 
in  effect.  The  first  error  was  the  use  of  a  common  latrine  or  cesspit 
for  all  the  houses  of  a  court  and  for  several  houses  of  the  adjoining 
street ;  the  second  was  the  erection  of  such  a  nuisance  in  the  court 
itself.  At  first,  the  latrine  was  at  the  closed  end  of  the  court ;  but 
even  this  evil  was  very  soon  aggravated  by  another  arrangement. 
It  struck  some  reformers  that  it  would  conduce  to  decency  if  this 
convenience  were  placed  in  the  ^>assage  or  entrance,  so  as  to  secure 
the  possibility  of  its  being  visited  without  observation.  A  senti- 
mental idea  was  thus  the  cause  of  an  intolerable  sanitary  evil ;  for 
not  only  were  the  entrances  to  the  courts  narrowed  and  blocked  up, 
but  whatever  air  circulated  within  them  was  effectually  polluted 
with  offensive  miasm.  The  conversion  of  privies  and  cesspits  into 
trough  water-closets,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  entrances  of  courts, 
have  done  much  good  in  the  way  of  structural  improvement ;  and 
now,  as  far  as  the  plan  and  position  of  these  houses,  apart  from  their 
condition,  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
healthy  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes.  But  the  crying  evil  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  condition  of  the  houses,  and  this  altogether 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  tenancy  and  occupation.  At  first 
court  houses  paid  well,  and  were  occupied  by  decent  and  orderly 
tenants.  After  a  time,  property  was  divided,  the  houses  sold  to 
various  purchasers,  and  the  regulation  of  many  of  them  transferred 
to  agents  whose  single  object  was  the  collection  of  weekly  rent. 
Then  began  sub-letting  and  room-occupation.  No  questions  were 
asked,  and  no  objections  made,  so  long  as  the  chief  tenant  paid  his 
3^.  6d,  or  48.  6d,  a  week.  The  middle  room  was  easily  let  for  2^., 
the  upper  room  for  la,  Sd,  per  week ;  so  that  the  chief  tenant  of  a 
38,  6d  house,  who  contented  himself  with  the  bottom  room,  sat  at  a 
rental  of  Sd.  per  week.  In  the  case  of  a  4i8,  6d.  house,  the  upper 
room  and  the  cellar  together  let  for  Is,  6d. ;  the  middle  room  again 
for  2e. ;  so  that  the  chief  tenant  sat  at  a  rental  of  l^.  per  week.  But, 
again,  some  chief  tenants,  and  some  even  of  the  sub-tenants, 
managed  to  live  altogether  rent  free,  and  possibly  to  make  money, 
by  receiving  lodgers  into  their  one  family-room.  Thus,  gradually,  but 
too  easily  and  quickly,  were  the  cottage  houses,  built  solely  for  the 
use  of  one  family,  occupied,  without  any  reg^d  for  decency  and 
health,  by  the  members  of  three  or  even  more.    In  1846-7,  the  wave 
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of  Irish  pauperism  overwhelmed  the  town.  Of  the  300,000  immi- 
grants who  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey  between  Janoanr 
and  June,  1847,  it  was  estimated  that  from  60,000  to  80,000  settled 
themselves  permanently  in  Liverpool,  occupying  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  already  overcrowded  lodging  and  sub-let  houses,  and 
even  forcing  themselves  into  the  cellars  (about  3000  in  number) 
which  had  been  closed  to  habitation  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Health  Act  of  1842.  If  the  first  or  originating  causes  of  the  present 
high  death-rate  of  the  town  were  to  be  traced,  they  would  be  found 
in  this  immigration  of  1846-7,  and  in  the  facilities  afforded  for  its 
permanent  settlement  by  cellars  and  single-room  habitations.  These 
facilities  arrested  and  made  chronic  an  evil  which  otherwise,  alter 
some  temporary  strain  on  the  poor-rates,  would  in  all  probability 
have  passed  away.  As  it  was,  so  far  as  the  labouring  classes  w&e 
concerned,  it  dislocated  and  disorganized  the  whole  social  fieibric. 
Houses  built  for  the  decent  accommodation  of  families  ceased  to 
fulfil  their  purpose,  and  became  in  large  districts  the  centres  of 
disease  and  immorality ;  while  from  these  centres  not  only  conta- 
gious sickness,  but  also  contagious  idleness,  pauperism  and  drunken- 
ness, extended  their  ravages  and  found  their  victims. 

The  above  facts  answer  the  question  as  to  the  insufficiency  of 
labourers'  dwellings  within  the  borough.  But  they  also  shew  that 
that  insufficiency  has  been  materially  aggravated  by  mismanage- 
ment so  bad  as  to  injure  both  tenants  and  landlords. 

Has  the  canker  pierced  so  deeply  as  to  render  the  eVil  irremedi- 
able P  Is  the  herding  together  of  families  in  single  rooms,  with  all 
its  unavoibable  indecencies,  all  its  menaces  to  health,  all  its  tempta- 
tions to  immorality  and  crime,  to  be  a  permanent  institution  and  an 
unavoidable  necessity  for  our  labourers?  Political  economy  will 
answer.  Yes,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  workmen's  dwellings  can 
be  made  to  pay  ;  for  the  housing  of  large  sections  of  the  community 
is  a  financial  matter  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  benevolence. 
Bich  philanthropists,  like  Miss  Burdett-Coutts  and  Mr.  Peabody, 
may  attack  the  evil ;  but  the  attack  will  never  be  successful  on  a 
large  scale,  unless  commerce  lends  its  aid ;  and  that  will  never  be 
until  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  enterprize  offers  a  fair  interest 
upon  invested  capital. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of 
social  science  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  providing  and  main- 
taining as  a  remunerative  investment  of  capita],  cheap,  decent  and 
healthy  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  iftiis  has  been  practically, 
and  to  some  extent  successfully,  solved  in  London  by  a  Society 
incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter,  and  termed  the  "  Labourers'  Friend 
Society."  The  Annual  Beports  of  this  Society  give  the  financial 
results  of  their  various  undertakings,  and  the  cost,  expenses  and 
rents  of  their  several  establishments.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitn* 
late  all  the  minutiffi  of  the  accounts ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  though 
one  establishment  (a  Wash-house,  costing  originally  31402.)  is  purely 
benevolent  and  yields  no  return,  the  total  undeitakings  of  tfaie 
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Society  for  the  last  eight  years  show  an  average  profit  equal  to 
4:1.  1«.  4d.  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  most  remunerative,  and  also 
the  most  useful,  of  their  undertakings  have  been  those  in  which  the 
Society  have  purchased  and  renovated  dilapidated  dwellings,  and 
by  structural  alterations  and  repairs  converted  them  into  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  labourer,  either  as  residences  or  model  lodging- 
houses.  Thus  we  find  that  the  establishment  in  Charles-street  gave 
an  average  profit  of  12Z.  16«.  per  cent. ;  that  in  Hatton-garden, 
4Z.  Be,  8d  per  cent. ;  that  in  Oiark's-buildings,  7L  10«.  7d.  per  cent. ; 
that  in  Tyndall's-buildings,  5L  98,  4ieZ.  per  cent. ;  and  the  houses  in 
Wild-court,  41  3«.  8cL  per  cent. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  London  to  demonstrate  the  finan- 
cial success  of  labourers'  dwellings  when  built  in  a  blpck ;  for  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  shews  that  the 
net  yearly  profit  of  the  Corporation  Buildings  in  Sylvester-street 
has  Deen  5 '  1-1 2th  per  cent.,  and  will  be  6|  per  cent,  when  the 
basement  apartments  are  let. 

A  similar  experiment,  of  which  we  are  permitted  to  give  the 
results,  has  been  tried  by  a  private  association  of  benevolent  per- 
sons. About  fifteen  years  ago,  blocks  of  labourers'  dwellings,  con^ 
taining  23  houses,  were  built  in  Upper  Frederick-street  at  a  cost 
of  4,200Z.  They  are  let  at  rents  varying  from  Ss.  to  4».  Sd,  per 
week.  They  are  under  a  supervision  which  is  partly  economical, 
but  also  partly  moral.  The  result  is  that  they  are  always  full ; 
iha,t  there  have  been  very  few  arrears  of  rent ;  tLat  the  tenants  are 
free  from  epidemic  disease  ;  and  that  the  return  for  the  outlay  has 
been  4^  per  cent. 

There  are  three  directions  in  which  a  Society  established  in 
Liverpool  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
jnight  work  with  advantage,  not  only  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
home  arrangements  of  the  people,  but  also  to  the  general  health, 
welfare  and  morality  of  the  town, 

1st.  By  the  erection  of  blocks  of  model  houses  for  families,  similar 
in  conception,  though  not  in  every  detail  of  plan,  to  those  lately 
built  by  the  Corporation  in  Sylvester-street.  Such  blocks  of 
combined  dwellings  necessarily  require,  in  the  first  instance,  a  large 
expenditure  of  capital,  and  therefore  seem  at  the  outset  to  be  more 
expensive  than  separate  buildings;  but  the  experience  of  large 
towns  shews  that,  where  land  is  very  dear,  the  principle  of  their 
construction  is  the  cheapest,  and  therefore  most  profitable  and  best 
for  owners  and  occupiers.  It  presents  many  facilities  for  the  eco- 
nomical maintenance  and  management  of  property,  and  secures  for 
.tenants  many  sanitary  advantages  which,  at  the  same  rent,  would 
be  otherwise  unattainable.  It  enables  architects  to  erect  the  largest 
number  of  remunerative  tenements  on  a  defined  area  without  any 
breach  of  the  building  regulations  of  the  town,  and  without  any 
prejudice  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  indeed  its  chief 
advantage :  without  it,  it  will  ^be  utterly  impossible  to  provide  in 
the  future  for  that  teeming  and  ever  increasing  population  which 
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crowds  around  the  marts  of  industry  and  commerce.  This  pressing 
forward  of  mastses  into  certain  districts  of  a  town  must  not  oe  over- 
looked in  considering  the  comparatire  desirableness  of  separate  or 
combined  dwellings.  Artisans,  mechanics  and  labourers  will,  if 
possible,  live  near  the  points  of  their  daily  occupation,  and  to  do  so 
will  submit  to  home  inconveniences  which  in  time  both  degrade 
the  men  themselves,  and  preclude  the  possibilitv  of  physical  or 
moral  improvement  in  their  children.  The  thmker  who  in  his 
study  estimates  the  impulsed  and  actions  of  men  by  the  laws  of  pare 
reason,  finds  no  difficulty  in  shewing  the  folly  of  such  erroneous 
conduct.  He  easily  proves  that  the  distance  from  its  place  of  occu- 
pation at  which  a  &mily  resides  is  not  to  be  put  in  the  scale  against 
the  squalidness  and  filth  which  are  the  inseparable  accompaniments 
of  overcowding.  Then  with  him  the  problem  is  solved.  The  people 
should  move  from  centres  to  circumferences,  and  find  ther  homes  in 
suburban  and  outlying  districts.  This  is  all  very  well  in  theory ; 
but  the  practical  philanthropist  has  to  do  with  things  as  they  are, 
not  with  things  as  they  should  be.  And  as  no  cogency  of  reason- 
ing will  convince  men  of  error  as  long  as  they  live  in  a  state  of 
moral  and  physical  degradation,  we  must  endeavour  (pending  the 
effects  of  extended  and  compulsory  education)  to  meet  the  present 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  great  difference  in  towns  in  respect  of  overcrowding,  which 
we  have  shown  to  exist,  is  largely  dependent  on  the  kind  of  work 
in  demand,  and  on  the  position  of  the  centres  of  industry.  A  town 
whose  chief  work  is  performed  by  unskilled  labour  will  necessarily 
attract  more  hands  than  one  where  onlv  the  skill  of  a  well-drillea 
apprentice  can  find  remunerative  employment.  Hence  it  is  that 
Liverpool,  whose  labourers  are  chiefly  occupied  in  mere  manual 
work  in  connection  with  docks  and  warehouses,  is  always  over- 
crowded in  excess  of  the  demand  with  what,  to  use  a  now  £Euniliar 
phrase,  may  be  termed  the  residuum  of  industry :  while  Manchester, 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  require  and  can  encourage  only  artisans 
and  mechanics  possessing  trained  and  special  skill.  The  position 
of  the  points  of  industry  is  even  more  influential  on  overcrowding 
than  the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  Thus,  in  Liverpool,  the  ohief, 
and  indeed  the  only,  marts  of  conmierce  are  the  lines  of  docks  and 
warehouses  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  in  reference  to  the 
topography  of  the  town,  may  be  described  as  the  chord  of  an  arc, 
which  stretches  through  Bootle,  Kirkdale,  Everton,  Kensington, 
Edge-hill,  and  Toxteth ;  while  in  Birmingham  the  centres  of  lai)ottr 
are  as  numerous  and  as  distinct  as  are  the  special  hjcborieB  aroond 
which  conveniently  congregate  the  workers  of  the  hive.  This  occa- 
sions a  marked  distinction  between  the  homes  of  the  operatives  in 
the  two  towns ;  and  that  distinction  exists  apart  from  the  inequality 
of  the  wages  earned  by  skilled  and  unskilled  labour.  In  Liverpooi» 
the  labourers  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Mersey,  and  to  do  so 
huddle  together  with  their  families  in  single  sub-let  apartments ; 
while  the  mechanics  of  Birmingham  choose  their  residences  in  more 
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open  spots,  and  maintain  their  homes  with  more  decency  and  clean- 
liness, lie  necessity  of  adopting  the  principle  of  combined 
dwellings  is  greater  in  the  commercial  than  in  the  maQiifacturing 
town,  in  Liverpool  than  in  Birmingham.  It  would  be  doubly  ad- 
Tantageous  if,  in  carrying  it  into  practical  effect,  the  block  of 
buildings  could  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  filthy 
nests  of  narrow  streets  and  noisome  courts  which  are  now,  in  layer- 
pool,  the  homes  of  drunkenness  and  the  centres  of  infectious  disease. 
Such  buildings,  with  their  court- yards  and  adjoining  broad  tho- 
roughfares, upon  which  both  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  light  of 
publicity  could  fall,  would  be  the  beginning,  not  only  of  a  moral, 
but  of  an  architectural  reform,  of  which  Liverpool  stands  greatly  in 
need.    But, 

2nd.  Such  a  change  as  this  can  only  be  effected  very  slowly  and 
gradually.  In  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  great 
mass  of  cottage  property  which,  not  because  of  its  situation  or  ori- 
ginal structure,  but  of  its  present  condition,  is  altogether  unfit  for 
human  habitation  ?  The  owners  can  do  little,  and  will  do  less. 
Many  of  them,  persons  of  straitened  means,  stand  in  a  perpetual 
difficulty  between  the  pecuniary  and  sanitary  demands  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  poverty  and  brutality  of  their  tenants.  They 
have  to  combat  with  a  condition  of  things  beyond  their  control 
— ^with  tenants  who,  themselves  in  arrear,  sub-let  rooms  at  rack- 
rent  prices ;  and  who,  if  their  profitable  roguery  be  interfered  with, 
are  ready  in  revenge  to  injure  the  property  by  burning  the  doors 
and  breaking  the  windows.  Without  direct  and  personal  super- 
vision, it  is  impossible  either  to  get  a  profit  from  houses  so  tenanted, 
or  to  maintain  them  in  sanitary  repair.  Few  owners  can  afford  the 
time  to  give  this  personal  attention  to  their  property,  while  agents, 
as  a  professional  class,  are  little  more  than  collectors,  whose  chief 
object  it  is  to  extract  the  maximum  of  rent  at  the  minimum  of  out- 
lay, and  who,  to  secure  this  end,  practically  abandon  all  moral 
supervision  of  the  tenants.  The  consequences  have  been  lamentably 
bad.  There  are  whole  courts  and  streets  in  which  vice  and  disorder 
reign  supreme,  and  in  many  houses  of  which  the  tenants  are  mere 
squatters,  who  acknowledge  no  landlord  and  pay  no  rent.  Such  places, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  are  the  nurseries  of  pauperism,  disease  and 
crime.  If  the  statistician  could  estimate  the  mere  money  cost,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  community  at  large,  it 
would  startle  many  of  those  who,  moved  by  no  benevolent  impulse, 
are  now  selfishly  content  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  all  ratepayers  and  all  capitalists 
have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest.  Nor  can  the  evil  be  remedied  by 
the  surveillance  of  the  police,  or  by  the  slower  but  surer  agency  of 
the  schoolmaster.  No  improvement  will  or  can  originate  with  the 
present  owners  of  cottage  property ;  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  that 
the  example  of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society  of  London  is  espe- 
cially instructive  and  encouraging.  Wild-court,  Drury-lane,  as 
graphically  described  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  was  before  its  renova- 
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tion  a  squalid  den  of  in^uny  and  filtb,  c<mipa^ble  at  least  with  the 
worst  districts  of  Liverpool.  The  Society,  having  purchased  it  for  a 
fair  but  moderate  price,  effected  a  few  stmctnnil  alterations,  and 
placed  the  houses  in  good,  serviceable  repair.  As  the  block  oon* 
tained  106  rooms,  the  Society  was  able  to  arrange  for  a  resident 
superintendent,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain  a  constant  supa*- 
yision  of  the  property.  He  lets  the  houses,  joollects  the  weekly 
rents,  and  keeps  a  book  in  which  the  names  of  the  tenants  and  the 
number  of  their  families  are  duly  recorded :  he  permits  no  sub- 
letting :  habitual  dirt  is  prevented :  no  drunkenness  or  disorderly 
conduct  can  be  practised  unchecked :  the  place  is  not  suffered  to 
become  the  haunt  of  thieves  and  prostitutes.  The  result  has  been 
supremely  excellent.  This  place,  mto  which  no  prudent  man  would 
have  ventured  to  go  by  himself  even  in  the  day-time,  is  now  by 
day  and  night  a  pattern  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  may  be  visited 
^  ladies  with  safety  and  satis£stction  in  their  missions  of  charity. 
l?he  success  of  the  enterprise  commercially  has  not  been  inferior  to 
its  success  as  a  moral  renovation.  Its  average  profit  return  during 
the  last  eight  years  has  been  4^  15«.  6d.  per  cent,  on  expended 
capital.  But  the  condition  of  Wild-court  in  itself  only  illustrates 
a  part  of  the  good  effected  by  the  Society  in  this  transaction ;  for 
the  locality  which  once  intensified  the  poison  of  social  and  moral 
evil,  and  helped  to  spread  abroad  the  contagion  of  vice,  now,  by 
the  light  of  its  example,  aids  to  disperse  the  moral  darkness  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  of  the  working  of  this  and 
kindred  Societies ;  but  our  chief  object  is  to  show  that  as  is  the 
need  so  also  is  the  scope  for  the  formation  of  a  similar  Association 
greater  in  Liverpool  than  in  London.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
purchase  large  areas  of  streets  and  courts  on  freehold  land  at  a 
price  which,  under  good  and  systematic  management,  would  be 
remunerative.  The  houses  having  been  renovated,  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  resident  manager,  with  strict  covenants  against  sub- 
letting, and  under  regulations  similar  to  those  of  t£e  London 
Society,  would  soon  be  welcomed  as  separate  homes  by  decent  and 
orderly  labourers.  AU  the  good  results  which  in  London  have  been 
found  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the  example  of  Wild-court  and  other 
renovated  and  well-managed  blocks  of  houses,  would  at  once  be 
obtained  in  Liverpool.  The  charity  which  here,  in  many  shapes, 
has  laboured  so  assiduously  to  mitigate  the  imavoidable  distresses 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  would  find  in  such  well-ordered  districts  a 

Eleasant  field  of  usefiilness.  Merchants  and  brokers,  who  are  the 
Lrge  employers  of  labour,  might  here  re-establish  between  them- 
selves and  their  men  that  intercourse  which  all  must  desire  to  exist 
between  the  families  of  masters  and  servants.  In  Liverpool,  almost 
alone  amongst  the  provincial  cities  of  the  kingdom,  the  intercourse 
between  masters  and  men,  between  employers  and  employed,  ceases 
on  the  payment  of  wages.  This  is  a  desolate  condition  of  honest, 
striving  industry,  and  bodes  no  good  to  the  social  system. 
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There  is  another  phase  of  usefulness  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  working  of  a  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  that  is, 
the  establishment  of  lodging-houses  for  single  women.  The  profits 
of  model  lodging-houses  for  men  are  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
enterprise  of  individual  speculators;  but  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing, has  been  done  to  secure  a  decent  home  at  a  moderate  price 
for  single  women  who  follow  industrial  pursuits,  or  for  female  ser- 
vants out  of  place. 

The  example  of  a  system  of  well-managed  blocks  of  houses  would 
do  good  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  would 
in  time  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  tenants  of  houses  in  large 
districts  around.  It  would  encourage  the  owners  of  other  cottages 
to  assume  and  maintain  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  property, 
and  to  check  disorder,  sub-letting  and  overcrowding.  It  might 
probably  induce  many  landlords  to  join  the  Society,  and  to  exchange 
the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  collecting  rents  for  the  guarantee  of  a 
safe  and  regular  interest  on  their  capital. 

Two  things  are  required^  to  ensure  the  success  of  renovated  dwell- 
ings as  a  commercial  speculation:  first,  thej  must  be  sufficiently 
numerous  and  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  admit  of  control  by 
a  resident  superintendent,  who  would  be  answerable  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  property ;  and  next,  the  houses  or  tenements  must  be 
so  altered  in  plan  as  to  accommodate  feunilies  according  to  their 
size,  in  one,  two,  or  three  apartments. 

drd«  The  Society  might  also  erect  suburban  cottages  in  situations 
where  land  is  cheaper  than  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  but  whence 
labourers  might  be  conveyed  to  their  work  by  trains  specially 
adapted  to  them  in  time  and  fare.  There,  too,  a  resident  Inanager 
would  be  required,  and  the  same  regulations  ought  to  be  enforeed 
as  in  the  two  preceding  cases. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  these  objects  might  be 
attained  bv  an  Association  worked,  not  on  philanthropic,  but  on 
commercial  principles,  and  that  an  adequate  return  would  be  made 
on  capital  thus  expended.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  plans 
proposed  in  this  pamphlet  at  all  commend  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  tnose  who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  reproach,  both  physical  and 
moral,  which  justly  rests  upon  the  town  of  Liverpool  in  its  relation 
to  its  labouring  classes. 


SHILLING  HOMES  FOR  THE  KENT-STREET  POOR. 

'<  In  Kent-street  proper,  the  generality  of  the  hooeee  are  extremely  poyerty- 
Btricken ;  bat  compared  with  its  tributaries,  its  appearance  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered aristocratio.''— (7«x/  Words,  Sq)t,  1868. 

In  this  exceptionally  large  poor  neighbourhood  in  and  about  Kent- 
street,  a  plan  under  the  above  title  has  been  at  work  for  nearly  two 
years.    The  idea  was,  to  take  some  of  the  ordinary  homes  in  which 
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the  people  lire,  to  shew  what  could  be  made  out  of  them,  and  to 
place  elderly  people  in  each  room  who  might  find  an  agreeable  re- 
fuge for  themselveB,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  up  a  useful  ex- 
ample of  a  cleaner  and  more  wholesome  life  before  their  neighbours; 
each  room — in  a  thorough  state  of  repair,  and  eoonomicallj  fur- 
nished— being  let  to  an  aged  couple,  or  to  a  widow,  at  the  low  rate 
of  one  shilling  a  week.  The  miserable  latter  days  of  some  re- 
spectable poor  creatures,  being  thus  greatly  cheered,  who  haTe  lived 
too  long  entirely  to  make  their  own  way  with  any  comfort,  but  who 
recoil  from  the  seclusion,  the  restraints,  and  the  company  of  the 
workhouse  life.  At  the  close  of  last  year  two  *'  Shilling  Homes" 
had  been  started ;  and  very  much  encouraged  by  three  gentlemen 
very  liberally  providing,  for  the  ensuing  year,  fifteen  pounds  each 
(the  current  yearly  expense  for  a  house  £airly  kept  up),  a  third 
house  has  been  added ;  while  some  contributions  which  have  been 
kindly  made  in  furtherance  of  this  object  have  gone  towards  the 
furmshing  of  the  new  house,  which  has  cost  about  twenty  pounds, 
or  five  pounds  a  room.  In  different  parts  of  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  now  three  of  these  ''  Homes,"  in  which  together  there  are 
twelve  rooms,  where  accommodation  is  provided  for  six  aged  couples 
and  six  widows.  Independent  of  the  insensible  influence  that  these 
well-ordered  places,  and  well-ordered  people,  have  had  upon  the 
multitudes  outside,  the  evident  kindness  of  tlds  particular  plan  has 
done  wonders  in  winning  upon  the  hearts  of  everybody  about.  The 
very  kind  and  liberal  way  in  which  the  idea  of  the  "  Shilling  Homes  " 
has  been  taken  up  has  put  the  entire  plan  into  such  a  position,  that 
it  will  only  require  to  be  maintained.  It  is  hoped  that  such  assist- 
ance as  is  necessary  may  be  kindly  given,  and  so  readily  as  not  to 
encroach  upon  the  clergyman's  time  in  casting  about  for  help.  The 
conditions  imder  which  these  single  rooms  can  be  obtained,  even  in 
our  large  neighbourhood,  make  three  Homes  perhaps  a  fJEur  supply. 
We  require  aged  people  of  good  character,  without  children  living 
with  them;  not  too  badly  off,  so  as  to  have  no  possible  means  of 
livelihood  at  all,  or  too  well  off  so  as  not  to  require  such  a  provision. 
It  might  be  possible,  however,  to  work  out  a  little  further  the 
idea  of  the  "  Shilling  Homes"  in  a  slightly  different  direction.  In 
some  of  our  worst  back  streets  a  block  of  five  or  six  houses  might 
be  taken  from  the  ground  landlord,  at  a  moderate  rent  for  the 
whole,  and  by  the  year,  and  let  again  by  us  to  tenants  upon  whom 
we  can  depend,  at  a  weekly  rent,  greatly  reduced  from  the  ordinary 
rent  now  usual,  but  which  would  meet  current  exjpenses.  The  obiect 
would  be,  not  only  to  assist  some  fifty  poor  families  who  are  crushed 
by  a  rent  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  means,  but  also  with  the  double 
advantage  of  having  a  fair  rent  to  pay,  and  having  to  deal  with  one 
whom  they  know — to  distribute  more  equally  some  of  the  better 
elements  of  our  parish,  so  as  to  dispute  the  ground  which  is  liable 
here  and  there  to  be  wholly  occupied  by  the  worst  characters ;  with 
little  good  to  themselves,  and  to  the  utmost  disadvantage  of  the 
entire  neigbourhood.    With  the  very  particular  knowledge  which 
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we  have  of  the  indiyidual  charaoter  of  the  entire  population,  a  plan 
of  this  kind  miffht  be  attempted  with  good  hopes  of  important 
results  in  some  half-a-dozen  ways.  I  do  not  think,  in  the  dilapi- 
dated state  in  which  the  houses  in  the  least  favourable  parts  of 
£ent*street  are,  and  in  which  state  we  could  onlj  get  them 
cheaply,  that  much  could  be  well  done,  without  something  being 
attempted  to  start  with  in  the  way  of  repairs,  or  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  move  in  this  direction  until  at  least  a  block  of  some 
five  or  six  houses  could  be  taken.  Upon  an  average,  a  house  could 
be  put  into  fair  order  at  a  rate  of  five  pounds.  Before  making  a 
start  here,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  about  five-and-twenty 
pounds  was  accumulated.  If  this  project  should  find  sufficient 
favour,  that  it  could  be  attempted,  it  is  thought  that  two  rooms 
should  always  be  necessarily  taken  together  for  a  family,  but  that 
still,  each  room,  in  the  cases  of  widows  with  children,  might  be  let, 
though  unfurnished,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  a  week,  and  perhaps 
in  no  case  would  it  be  necessary  to  exceed  half-a-crown  a  week  for 
the  two  rooms.  The  extraordinary  knowledge  we  have  now  of  the 
poor  of  Kent-street,  and  the  singular  influence  we  possess  generally 
in  the  neighbourhood,  would  with  a  little  help  encourage  us  to 
attempt  t^s  plan — aiming  at  one  blow  practically  to  p^orm  an 
extensive  continuous  charity,  with  not  impossible  large  moral  results 
to  families,  and  to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  certainly,  at  a  pecuniary 
cost  comparatively  very  small.  If  from  our  living  on  the  spot,  and 
from  our  daily  intercourse  with  our  parishioners,  any  arrangements 
should  be  hit  upon  for  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
dwellings,  without  quite  ignoring  some  return  for  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, 1  have  much  reason  to  beueve  that  the  man^  landlords  aoout 
us  would  favourably  consider  for  their  own  guidance  any  steps 
which  may  seem  fairly  to  tend  in  this  direction. 

Taking  one  with  another,  the  current  annual  expenses  of  each  of 
the  three  "  Shilling  Homes"  now  started  and  put  into  fair  order, 
will  be  fifteen  pounds  a  year ;  but  if  any  kind  fhends  should  be  dis- 
posed for  the  coming  year  to  take  upon  them  the  responsibilities  of 
one  house,  in  view  of  the  readiness  to  give  a  helpmg  hand  dis- 
covered in  several  quarters,  I  could  not  for  this  year  ask  for  more 
than  ten  pounds  in  connection  with  any  one  separate  house.  I  very 
much  hope  that,  without  any  pressing  of  the  matter,  which  cannot 
well  be  done  with  other  work,  and  which  would  take  away  half  the 
pleasure  of  it,  besides  being  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  it  on — there  may  still  be 
such  an  inorease  in  the  number  of  he^rs  as  may  contribute  yet 
further  to  relieve  from  any  few  shoulders  an  undue  share  of  the 
burden  of  support — at  least  the  necessity  for  it — and,  perhaps,  even 
to  enable  us  to  make  graduall]^  a  little  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
kindred  objects  to  whidi  attention  has  been  drawn. 

James  Amob, 
Jtily,  1871.  Vicar  of  St.  8t^pKen\  Sotdhvfark 
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WINDOW  GAEDENING  BY  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  this  very  desirable  object 
continue  to  find  promoters  in  the  metropolis.  An  exhibition  of 
plants  has  been  held  in  the  front  court  of  the  Boyal  Hospital,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Society  lately  formed  in  Upper  Chelsea,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Cadogan  and  the  vice-presidency  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  about  sixty  competitors,  A  band 
of  the  Corps  of  Commissioners  played  a  selection  of  popular  music 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  presided  over  another  meeting  in  the  Deans* 
Yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  for  the  promotion  of  window  gardening, 
a  purpose  supported  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, Canon  Conway,  and  others  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  Ctf  300  exhibitors,  60  were  awarded 
prizes.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  giving  all  the  prizes  awarded, 
told  the  other  exhibitors,  amid  greet  cheering,  that  though  they 
had  not  won  prizes,  yet  it  had  been  determined  to  give  them  some 
"crumbs  of  comfort"  in  adding  something  for  each.  He  assured 
them,  however,  that  it  was  well  to  begin  in  most  things  with  a 
failure,  for  success  at  starting  made  people  "  priggish"  and  "  cocky/* 
while  a  breakdown  often  led  to  renewed  effort,  and  to  a  more  cer- 
tain and  continuous  success.  The  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Canon 
Conway  spoke,  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  cheers  for  the 
Chairman,  and  for  the  Dean,  who  is  President  of  the  Society. 


PLOWEES  AND  INDUSTET  IN  THE  BOROUGH, 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  distributed  th^  prizes  at  the  Annual 
Flower-show  held  in  St.  Stephen's  National  School-room,  Kent- 
street,  Borough.  The  exhibition  consisted  of  upwards  of  400  plants. 
Upwards  of  seventy  prizes  were  given  for  plants,  and  prizes  were 
also  accorded  for  yard  gardens,  paper  flowers,  and  clean  rooms. 
There  was  a  very  large  gathering  of  well-behaved  and  decently-clad 

Eoor  people.  The  vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Bev.  James  Amos,  has 
ad  good  success  in  stimulating  the  people  to  improve  the  state  of 
their  homes  by  taking  some  fifteen  of  the  houses  there,  and  doing 
them  up ;  and  he  is  now  raising  funds  towards  building  a  work- 
men's halL 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

The    General   Committee    met     on   Wednesday,   the    Ist    of 
November. 

Present : — William  Long,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  John  Sperling, 
Esq. ;  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. ; 
the  Rev.  8.  D.  Stubbs. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  2nd  of  August  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

On  the  Motion  of  John  Sperling,  Esq.,  seconded  by  William 
Long,  Esq.,  it  was 

Resolved  : — That  the  Honourable  Williani  Ashley  be  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter. 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs  was  added  to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society^s 
Family  Dwellings  and  Lodging-Houses. 
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As  an  important  consideration  affecting  the  health  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  Society's  tenants^  the  Secretary  waa  enabled 
to  report  the  completion  of  new  drainage  in  Wild-court,  where, 
in  addition,  two  houses  are  being  at  the  present  time  repaired. 

Also  that  the  Streatham-street  House  had  many  applicants 
for  admission,  a  circumstance  justified  by  its  general  freedom 
from  sickness. 

And  that  the  recent'  advantageous  improyement  on  Lord 
Leigh's  property,  with  the  great  change  for  the  better  effected 
in  Pheasant-court  (rented  by  Mr.  Baker,  builder),  both  adjoin- 
ing TyndalPs-buildings,  would  usefully  supplement  and  assist 
the  Society's  operations  in  that  locality. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday^  the  6th  of 
December. 

Present : — The  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  in  the  Chair ;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  1st  of  November  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  arraugements  had  been  (pro- 
visionally) made  for  Mr.  Hammond  to  survey  the  Hatton- 
garden  Premises  on  behalf  of  the  Society  in  the  matter  of 
dilapidations,  in  pursuance  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease ;  and 
also  for  the  removal  or  disposal  of  the  Fixtures,  &c.,  previous 
to  giving  up  the  House  at  the  expiration  of  the  Lease  on  the 
24th  inst. 

The  SecretaiT  laid  on  the  table  the  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Works  for  St.  Giles'  District,  to  which  is  appended  the  Report 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  Ross)  for  1870. 

Some  difference  existing  as  to  the  mode  of  computing  the 
mortality  in  the  Society's  houses  at  Wild-court  and  at  Clark's- 
buildings,  the  Secretary  said  that  he  had  written  to  Dr.  Ross, 
requesting  the  favour  of  a  conference  on  the  subject,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  reported  to  the  next  meeting  of  Committee. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents : 
^E.  A.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Clarendon-gardens,  Maida-hill;  J. 
Taylor,  Esq.,  Hulme,  Manchester;  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  Hewton, 
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Tavistock ;  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Glenfemess,  Edin- 
killie,  N.B.;  B.  B.  Greene,  Esq.,  Kensmgton-palace-gardens ; 
the  Lady  Bowater,  Arbury,  Nuneaton. 

A  Sab-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society^s  Houses  is  as  follows  : — 

Streatham'Street,  Bloomsbury. — 54  Dwellings  for  Families. 
Fully  occupied. 

Portpool'lane, — 20  Dwellings  for  Families.  64  Booms  for 
Single  Women.     Six  vacancies. 

At  the  Public  Washhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  4986. 

Wild'court,  Drury-lane, — ^Renovated  Dwellings  for  102 
Families.     Four  rooms  empty,  under  repair. 

TyndaWs'buildings,  Gray's-inn-road. — Renovated  Dwellings 
for  87  Families.  Lodging-House  for  86  Single  Men«  Average 
of  Dwellings,  79.     Lodging-House,  82. 

Claries-buildings,  8L  OUes-in-ihe-Fields. — Renovated  Dwell- 
ings for  78  Families.     One  vacancy. 

Oearge-street,  Bloomsbury. — Lodging-House  for  104  Single 
Men.     Average  tenancy,  87. 

Hattcn-garden.  —  Rooms  for  54  Single  Men.  Average 
tenancy,  89. 

Charles-street,  Drury-lane. — ^Lodging-House  for  82  Single 
Men.    Average  of  inmates,  80. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfiwtory. 
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THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH*. 

The  importance  of  tlie  subject  we  are  considering — ^the  public 
health — is  so  great,  it  lies  so  entirely  at  the  root  of  all  national  pro- 
gress, that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  upon  it  At  the 
present  moment,  moreover,  it  is  inyested  with  unusually  pressing 
interest.  After  a  terrible  visitation  which  has  desolated  homes 
throughout  the  country, — a  visitation  which,  all  evidence  shows,  was 
the  result  of  ignorance,  carelessness,  and  a  wilful  avoidance  of  a 
known  means  of  prevention,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  amelioration, — ^we 
note  at  no  great  distance  from  our  shores  the  presence  of  a  mudi- 
dreaded  disease ;  and  I  should  be  neglecting  a  duty  if  I  allowed 
this  opportunity  to  pass  without  inviting  all  who  have  power  to  aid 
in  making  such  preparations  as  experience  shows  are  calculated, 
under  Providence,  to  mitigate  its  severity  should  it  reach  us. 
Should  we  happily  escape  its  visit,  we  shall  stiU  derive  advantage 
from  the  steps  taken.  When  there  i»  no  immediate  prospect  of 
danger  the  cost  of  precautions  is  begrudged.  A  large  class  of  per- 
sons would  sooner  run  the  chance  of  death  than  incur  the  certainty 
of  having  to  pay  a  pound.  We  are  all  of  us  gamblers,  more  or  less, 
and  like  to  take  our  chance. 

The  most  vigorous  and  intelligent  action  is  required  on  the  part 
of  our  health  authorities,  and  their  hands  should  be  strengthened 
by  public  expressions  and  outside  aid.  I  am  anxious  not  to  be 
thought  an  alarmist.  There  is  no  Occasion  whatever  for  alarm, — it 
is,  indeed,  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  But  it  would  be  suicidaJ  to 
think,  ostrich-like,  that  if  we  shut  our  eyes  no  one  will  see  us, — 
that  if  we  say  nothing  about  a  possible  danger  ourselves  nothing 
will  be  heard  of  it.  The  way  to  defeat  it  is  to  meet  it  well  prepared. 
"  It  is  now  known  "  (says  the  Registrar-General,  in  a  recent  reportf), 
"  that  where  a  place  is  clean,  where  the  waters  are  pure,  where  the 
people  are  not  crowded,  where  good  administrative  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  early  treatment  of  attacks  in  the  first  stage  of  diarrhoea, 
the  epidemic  is  disarmed  of  nearly  all  its  terrors.  But  as  English 
towns  are  still  dirty,  are  dotted  over  with  cesspools  or  fouled  by  bad 
drains,  and  the  waters  alike  of  wells  and  of  rivers,  from  which  towns 
draw  their  supplies,  are  soiled  to  some  extent  by  sewage,  we  can  at 
present  expect  no  absolute  immunity.  Commissions  and  Committees 
have  left  our  water  supply  much  as  it  was :  the  hard  waters  of  the 
rivers  are  not  purified  by  Clark's  process,  nor  are  the  pure,  un- 
polluted streams  brought  incontaminate  down  to  the  cities  in  the 
plains.  Still,  much  may  be  done,  if  cholera  pursue  its  customary 
course,  by  commencing  at  once  all  useful  works  of  purification,  so  as 
to  mitigate  its  virulence."  And  this  is  what  all,  in  their  several 
spheres,  should  aid  in  doing. 

*  Tho  concluding  portion  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  Leeds  Congress  of  the 
Social  Science  ABsociation,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  as  President  of  the  Health  Department. 
t  August,  1871. 
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The  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  in- 
Biructions  on  the  subject,  recently  issued,  wide  attention  to  which 
would  prove  of  great  value,  has  dwelt  so  strongly  on  the  part  played 
by  polluted  water  in  propagating  the  disease  as  to  have  led  to  the 
expression  of  fear  bv  an  esteemed  member  of  the  Association,  that 
the  public  may  be  mduced  in  attending  to  this  to  neglect  other 
important  inquiries.     Mr.  Simon  says : — 

"  The  dangers  which  have  to  be  guarded  against  as  favouring  the 
spread  of  chole'-a-contagium  are  paracularly  two.  First,  and  above 
all,  there  is  the  danger  of  water  supplies  which  are  in  any  (even 
the  slightest)  degree  tainted  by  house-refuse  or  other  like  kinds  of 
filth ;  as  where  there  is  outflow,  leakage,  or  filtration,  from  sewers, 
house-drains,  cesspools,  foul  ditches,  or  the  like,  into  streams,  springs, 
wells,  or  reservoirs  from  which  the  supply  of  water  is  drawn,  or  into 
the  soil  in  which  the  wells  are  situate  ;  a  danger  which  may  exist  on 
a  small  scale  (but,  perhaps,  often  repeated  in  the  same  district)  at 
the  pump  or  dip- well  of  a  private  house,  or  on  a  large  and  even 
vast  scale  in  the  source  of  supply  of  public  water-works.  And, 
secondly,  there  is  the  danger  of  breathing  air  which  is  foul  with 
effluvia  from  the  same  sorts  of  impurity." 

Without  here  discussing  whether  the  objection  taken  to  the 
medical  officer's  expressions  be  sound  or  not,  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  use  of  water  containing  ordinary  faecal  impurities  are  well 
known.  Outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  traced  again  and 
again  to  this  cause.  In  many  cottages  in  low-lying  l&nd,  by  the 
side  of  streamlets  which  receive  the  overflow  of  house-drainage  and 
other  refuse,  it  is  never  absent,  and  cripples  the  working  power  of 
the  country  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  might  be  supposed.  The 
serious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  Terling,  in  Essex,  where,  between 
December  4th,  1867,  and  January  13th,  1868,  208  persons,  out  of  a 
population  of  900,  were  attacked,  was  shown  to  be  connected  with 
the  pollution,  by  sewage,  of  wells  from  which  the  drinking-water  was 
obtained* ;  and  many  other  similar  cases  might  be  adduced,  some 
of  which  were  made  public  by  myself  at  a  time  when  the  evil  was 
scarcely  recognised.  A  Norwich  rector  has  quite  recently  shown 
how  within  eight  days,  last  August,  the  father  of  a  family,  a  labour- 
ing man,  and  four  of  his  children,  died  and  were  buried,  the  cause 
b^g,  as  the  writer  believes,  "  filth  percolating  into  the  well-water." 
The  rector  adds : — "  I  can  point  to  four  parsonage-houses  around 
me  here  where  deaths  have  occurred  entirely  from  this  same  cause." 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  with  him  that  the  same  evil  exists  in 
thousands  of  houses  where  nothing  of  the  kind  is  suspected  until 
some  severe  illness  breaks  out  and  carries  off  its  victims, — sometimes 
not  even  then.  The  medical  officer  of  health  for  Islington,  in  his 
last  report,  gives  the  particulars  of  a  local  outbreak  of  fever,  which 
serve  to  show  how  small  a  quantity  of  water  so  polluted  will  do 
mischief.     He  traced  the  cause  of  the  outbreak,  with  much  care,  to 

*  Th»^  DtnUer,  vol.  xxv*.  n.  105. 
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sewage  whicli  leaked  into  an  underground  tank,  whence  milk  from 
a  da^  was  adulterated  with  water.  The  dairy-master  aided  the 
officer  of  health  by  giving  him  a  list  of  his  customers,  and  it  wai 
found  not  only  that  the  fever  was  restricted  to  houses  supplied  by 
this  dairy,  but  to  individuals  in  these  houses  who  used  that  nulk, 
while  others  who  used  a  richer  milk  from  the  same  dairy,  not  diluted 
with  water  from  the  tank  in  question,  were  not  attacked  by  the 
typhoid  fever. 

London  must  not  comfort  itself  with  the  notion  founded  on  the 
amount  of  the  recent  expenditure  on  the  main  drainage,  that  all  its 
cesspools  have  vanished,  and  that  its  sewers  are  now  good  and  in 
a  proper  state.  Many  of  them  are  in  a  dreadful  condition,  and 
thousands  of  old  cesspools  yet  remain.  As  a  rule,  wells  sunk  into 
town  subsoils  frimish  contaminated  water,  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  fine  town  in  which  the  Association  is  now  assembled  sufiera 
greatly  from  the  existence  of  middens  and  other  dangerous  accumu- 
lators of  refuse.  I  have  on  more  occasions  than  one  examined  Leeds, 
and  have  noted  these  with  sorrow  in  scores  of  cases,  l^e  condition  of 
the  river  Aire  is  very  unsatisfactory,  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
by  those  who  know  the  amount  of  filth  daily  thrown  into  it.  Its 
foul  condition  is  a  heavy  tax  on  the  cloth-makers,  dvers,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  the  town.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  tax  it  lays 
on  the  health  and  strength,  perhaps  life,  of  the  place,  I  wiU  not  here 
inquire.  It  is  understood  that  the  question  how  best  to  utilize  the 
sewage  of  Leeds  has  long  been  under  discussion  by  the  Corporation. 
Let  me  express  an  earnest  hope  that  a  wise  determination  will  soon 
be  arrived  at  and  acted  on,  and  that  the  abolition  of  deadly  cesspools 
and  middens  will  be  effected. 

A  lesser  evil  here,  but  one  that  nevertheless  touches  the  health 
and  pocket,  is  very  distressingly  observable  to  strangers.  I  mean 
the  enormous  amount  of  unconsumed  smoke  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  and  disfigure  and  damage  the  town.  The  appearance  of  many 
of  the  fine  buildings,  which  would  otherwise  adorn  the  streets,  is 
miserably  changed  by  it,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the  gencnnal 
gloom  upon  the  spirits,  and  consequently  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, must  be  considerable.  It  is  a  misfortune,  I  am  satisfied,  and 
not  an  advantage,  that  the  recent  Local  Act  for  the  borough  con- 
tains an  exemption  as  to  the  consumption  of  smoke  in  favour  of  cer- 
tain trades  carried  on  here.  The  Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  in 
their  Second  Report,  when  deprecating  this  exemption,  speak  of  the 
manifest  injustice  thus  done  to  similar  works  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, competing  in  the  same  market  as  Leeds,  under  the  more 
rigorous  enactments  of  the  public  general  statutes.  The  evil  wrought 
by  it  in  the  town  will  be  a  stronger  argument  here,  and  ought  to 
ensure  its  early  abrogation. 

Very  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  Leeds  on  sanitary  works,  to 
the  great  credit  of  the  town  ;  but  so  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
that  the  death-rate  is  painfully  high.  The  use  of  ce'lar-dwellings, 
of  back-to-back  houses,  the  middens,  and  the  incompleteness  of  the 
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sewerage  already  alluded  to,  are  amongst  the  most  prominent  evils 
calling  for  remedy. 

The  death*rate  in  the  Midsummer  quarter  this  year  was  23*2  in 
the  1000, — very  much  higher  than  it  should  have  been, — and  yet  we 
are  foroed  to  recollect  that  in  parts  of  the  town  the  rate  was  probably 
double  that  amount,  which  means  that  thousands  of  persons  died 
simply  because  they  were  placed  under  more  disorderly  circumstances 
than  their  neighbours ;  and  this  destruction  goes  on  year  after  year, 
surely  a  frightful  reflection.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  lessening 
the  aeath-rate  in  Leeds,  say  only  2  per  1000,  means  saving  520 
lives  annually. 

Disappointment  is  sometimes  felt  that  after  considerable  expendi- 
ture in  a  district  the  death-rate  is  not  reduced  to  the  extent  expected. 
Careful  inquiry  would  generally  serve  to  show  that  the  improvement 
made  has  been  only  partial.  If  the  water  supply  has  been  attended 
to,  the  drainage  has  been  neglected,  or  if  deficiencies  in  this  respect 
have  been  remedied,  the  sewers  are  unventilated,  or  overcrowding,  a 
deadly  evil,  has  been  permitted  to  an  extent  that  counterbalances 
the  good  effects  otherwise  produced.  We  may  rest  assured,  however, 
that  every  improvement  of  this  kind  made  does  affect  health, 
morality,  nappiness,  and  life,  and  so  be  encouraged  to  fight  vigor- 
ously in  aid  of  them.  The  story  firom  Calcutta  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  health  of  the  town  by  recent  im- 
provements in  drainage  and  water  supply,  the  undertakers  were 
applying  for  compensation  for  loss  of  business,  if  not  true,  serves 
to  show  what,  in  public  opinion,  the  result  of  the  works  has  been. 

Many  of  the  subjects  relating  to  public  health  and  social  progress 
still  offer  problems  for  solution  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  much  good 
remains  undone  for  want  of  its  being  known  how  best  to  do  it.  In 
confirmation  of  this,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  am  tempted  to  mention 
that  I  have  for  some  time  been  authorised  by  an  inhabitant  of  Lon- 
don to  state  that  he  is  willing  and  ready  to  appropriate  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  and  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
metropolis  a  sum  equal  to  that  given  by  the  late  George  Peabody 
for  a  similar  purpose — or  say  half  a  million  of  money,  when  he  can 
see  a  mode  of  satisfactorily  effecting  this  without  the  fear  of  pauper- 
izing the  classes  he  seeks  to  benefit.  Means  were  taken  to  make  this 
offer  known  to  a  limited  extent,  and  a  large  number  of  suggestions 
have  been  sent  to  the  proposer,  but  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  as  to  the 
course  that  can  wisely  be  taken.  We  must  congratulate  the  indivi- 
dual on  holding  in  his  hand  the  power  to  achieve  a  glorious  end,  and 
I  would  add  a  hope  that  he  may  speedily  come  to  a  wise  determina- 
tion. A  noble  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  an  employer  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  those  engaged  for  bim,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
district — I  mean,  of  course,  ^Itaire,  where  intelligence  and  far- 
sighted  benevolence  have  provided  healthful  homes,  education  for 
the  children,  innocent  enjoyments,  and  means  of  culture.  The  time 
is  coming  when  the  history  of  the  results  of  that  establishment,  in  a 
sanitary  and  social  point  of  view,  should  be  written,  with  a  view  to 
the  guidance  of  others. 
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We  lose,  on  moderate  computation,  a  hundred  thousand  liTes  an- 
nually by  preventible  diseases,  and  millions  of  money  in  consequence 
of  these  deaths,  and  of  premature  disability  in  cases  where  death  does 
not  ensue.  A  million  paupers  receive  relief  weekly  in  England 
and  Wales.  With  complete  study  of  the  laws  of  health,  preventiTe 
medicine,  and  improved  sanitary  arrangements  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  number  of  this  melancholy  army  would  soon  be  mate- 
rially lessened.  I  have  spoken  of  disability  where  death  does  not 
ensue.  With  reference  to  this,  let  me  say  we  want  registration  of  it 
The  registration  of  deaths,  which  is  now  enforced,  is  of  the  greatest 
value ;  but  we  need  beyond  that  the  registration  of  sickness,  which 
would  show  the  magnitude,  not  only  of  the  grief  and  poverty  to 
individuals  caused  by  disease,  but  of  the  money-loss  to  the  public. 
The  desirability  of  this  is  fully  recognised  by  the  Boyal  Sanitary 
Commission,  so  that  we  may  hope  for  legislation  to  enforce  it  before 
long. 

The  connexion  between  bad  sanitary  arrangements  and  ill-heal^ 
is  now  largely  admitted,  but  not  fully,  or  we  should  surely  not  find, 
in  imnumbered  places,  accumulations  of  filth  vitiating  the  air,  large 
populations  drinking  polluted  water  and  debilitated  by  unhealthy 
dwellings,  and  preventible  diseases  annually  carrying  o£f  their 
thousands,  pauperizing  the  families  left  behind,  and  injuring  the 
whole  community  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  What  is  called  for 
is,  after  all,  simple.  We  want  dean  air,  clean  water,  clean  food, — 
purity,  in  fact.  As  we  strive  for  purity  in  life,  moral  purity,  so  let 
us  strive  to  obtain  for  society  the  advantages  of  physical  purity. 
"  Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,'*  says  St.  Paul  (Titus  L  15), 
which  may  be  true  in  conduct,  but  at  present  the  belief  may  not  be 
safelv  acted  on  with  reference  to  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 
drink,  or  the  food  we  eat.  Moreover,  how  is  it  possible  for  moral 
purity  to  be  retained  in  such  dens  as  those  in  which  multitudes  of 
our  fellow-creatures  pass  their  lives  ?  The  assertion,  "  As  the  home 
so  the  people,"  denounced  as  almost  impious  when  &rst  written,  has 
come  to  be  pretty  generally  accepted ;  but  the  homes  in  thousands 
of  cases  remain  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and  the  natural 
results  continue  to  follow. 

The  injury  done  to  our  agricultural  population  by  the  want  of  proper 
dwellings  can  scarcelv  be  overstated ;  in  fact,  the  whole  condition  of 
this  part  of  the  people  is  a  disgrace  to  the  age.  I  must  restrict  my- 
self, however,  to  the  question  of  health.  I  have  visited  hundreds  of 
cottages  with  rooms  scarcely  the  height  of  a  man,  damp,  cold,  un- 
drained,  and  overcrowded,  with  heaps  of  decomposing  matter  around, 
and  where,  in  short,  every  thing  was  being  done  to  oounterbaJanee 
the  advantage  offered  by  Nature  pf  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  air.  In 
parts  of  the  country  where  Portland  cement  and  gravel,  broken  stone, 
or  burnt  clay  are  readily  obtainable,  a  considerable  9aving  in  the 
cost  of  building  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  concrete  walls.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  that  the  concrete  should  be  properly 
made  and  rightly  applied ;  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  an  excellent 
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and  enduring  material;  if  otherwise,  it  is  worthless  rubbish.  It 
maj  be  mentioned,  as  it  will  giye  confidence  to  those  disposed  to  em- 
ploy it,  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  now  allow  the  use  of 
it  within  their  boundaries,  and  that  the  Inclosure  and  Tithe  Com- 
missioners permit  money  lent  by  them  for  the  improvement  of  estates, 
to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  concrete  buildings.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  work  is  required  to  be  done  under  stringent  regulations. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  builders  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  economic  execution  of  such  work  is  very  small. 

By  lessening  the  cost  of  erecting  cottages  something  is  done 
towards  inducing  a  proper  provision  of  them,  With  good  plans, 
wise  superintendence,  and  the  choice  of  proper  materials,  much  may 
be  done  in  this  direction.  Non-absorbent  walls  and  floors  are 
amongst  the  desiderata,  and,  above  all  things,  such  arrangements  for 
the  removal  of  the  refuse  that  it  shall  not  by  any  possibility  contami- 
nate the  water  supply. 

Sound  and  healthftd  dwellings  are  required  in  towns  for  a  lower 
class  than  have  been  yet  thought  of, — the  multitude  who  are  unable 
to  pay  more  than,  say,  a  shilling  a  week  as  rent.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  these  who  require  only  one  room, — a  man  and  his  wife, 
without  children,  single  men  and  women,  and  widows.  There  seems 
no  valid  reason  why  a  part  of  the  Peabody  fund  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  meet  this  want,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  trustees  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject  at  once. 

The  desire  to  produce  cheap  houses  by  speculators  has  necessarily 
this  bad  result,  that  the  efforts  of  the  builder  are  all  directed  simply 
to  that  end,  to  discovering  the  means  of  erecting  a  dwelling  at  the 
least  possible  cost,  not  in  providing  to  the  utmost  extent  for  the 
health  and  the  comfort  of  the  occupant.  If  the  wages  of  a  labourer 
are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him,  by  the  exercise  of  due  prudence,  to 
pay  for  a  decent  habitation,  warm,  dry,  airy,  and  well  drained,  calcu- 
lated therefore  not  to  destroy  his  health  and  working  power,  and  to 
send  him  to  a  premature  grave,  and  his  widow  and  children  to  the 
Union  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  it  is  time 
they  were  made  so.  It  is  found  to  be  wise  and  paying  policy  to  pro- 
vide horses  with  good  stables,  and  pigs  with  healthful  styes.  Surely 
it  ought  to  be  thought  necessary  to  do  as  much  for  the  men  who 
drive  and  feed  them.  Among  minor  evils,  ill-ordered  dust-bins 
should  be  mentioned  as  the  fruitful  source  of  sickness ;  decomposing 
matter,  under  present  arrangements,  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
them  for  weeks,  sometimes  months,  to  pollute  the  air.  Better  super- 
vision is  needed.  If  the  occupants  of  houses  were  to  see  that  all 
consumable  matter  was  burnt,  the  danger  would  be  lessened,  and 
the  quantity  would  be  so  much  reduced  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  its  removal  day  by  day. 

A  vast  deal  of  ill-health,  to  say  nothing  worse,  results  from  the 
too  early  occupation  of  newly-built  houses.  In  the  suburban  districts  of 
London,  and  of  many  of  our  large  towns,  small  houses  by  the  thoi\sand 
are  planted  on  the  ground,  often  on  heaps  of  unwholesome  deposits 
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Kced  there  to  fill  up  hollows  whence  brick-earth  or  sand  may  have 
n  removed,  are  finished  with  pauseless  rapiditj,  and,  all  reeking 
as  they  are,  receive  a  family,  often  before  the  workmen  have  left 
The  danger  involved  was  recognised  long  ago.  An  ancient  foreign 
proverb  says,  as  to  a  new  house,  "  The  first  year  for  my  enemy,  l^e 
second  for  my  friend,  the  third  for  myself."  The  speculative  builder 
of  to-day  too  often  cares  for  neither  friend  nor  enemy.  The  houses, 
like  certain  historic  razors,  are  made  to  sell.  To  turn  a  penny  is  his 
sole  object,  and  the  buyer  must  look  out  for  himself.  Alas  !  for  such 
a  state  of  feeling.  It  unfortunately  prevails  in  modem  society  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  consistent  with  the  right  condition  of 
public  health,  giving  that  word  its  full  meaning. 

Among  the  arrangements  for  farthering  the  object  we  have  in  view, 
facilities  for  recreation  and  amusement  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Amusement  must  be  had,  will  be  had,  and  if  that  which  is  rational 
and  innocuous  is  not  obtainable,  less  wholesome  excitements  will  be 
resorted  to.  The  provision  of  open  and  adorned  places,  picture-gal- 
leries, social  gatherings,  flower-shows,  the  practice  of  window-gar* 
dening,  facilities  for  obtaining  books,  for  the  enjoyment  and  the  study 
of  music,  "  penny  readings,"  cricket,  swimming,  archery,  drill,  are 
all  matters  calling  for  the  fostering  aid  of  those  who  desire  to  see  a 
good  state  of  health  prevailing,  and  would  oontribute  their  share  in 
rendering  the  world  happy,  and  leading  to  a  higher  type  of  manhood. 
Popular  meetings  for  recreation  have  a  farther  value  as  serving  to 
brmg  classes  together,  counteracting  the  tendency  to  severance  now 
in  operation,  and  which  has  aided  to  produce  the  great  danger  that 
threatens  society  at  this  moment. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  who  have  inquired,  that  we  are  deterio- 
rating physically  as  a  people ;  that  the  number  of  men,  for  example, 
rejected  on  physical  grounds  from  amongst  those  who  offer  themselves 
as  soldiers  or  policemen,  is  greater  proportionately  than  it  was  a 
dozen  years  ago.  I  am  not  disposed  to  accept  this  belief  in  our  de- 
terioration without  reservation.  It  may  be,  and,  indeed,  unques- 
tionably is  true,  in  the  case  of  thousands  of  our  feUow-creatures  pent 
up  in  close  courts,  garrets,  and  cellars,  without  pure  air  and  water, 
or  knowledge  which  would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  their  condition, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  thousands  born  of  this  class  who  go  to  fill  pre- 
maturely the  hospital  and  the  graveyard.  But  there  are  other  portions 
of  tho  population  of  whom  a  different  story  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  told. 
Still,  the  destruction  of  health  and  life  by  preventible  causes  is 
enormous,  and  we  are  again  made  to  feel,  by  the  belief  alluded  to,  the 
vital  necessity  of  continuous  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things. 

Every  one  may  assist  in  his  particular  sphere  in  disseminating 
knowledge  of  the  kind  required,  and  building  up  a  proper  state  of 
public  opinion.  By  the  exercise  of  this  alone  may  we  hope  to  obtain 
satisfactory  laws,  and  to  see  those  laws  properly  acted  on.  The  want 
of  education  in  what  affects  the  human  frame, — the  operation  of  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  influenced, — ^is  unfortunately  almost  universal  j 
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if  it  were  not  so,  laws  to  enforce  sanitary  requirements  would  be 
much  less  necessary  than  they  are.  Sanitary  science  should  be 
taught  to  all  from  the  earliest  years  in  schools  of  every  grade.  Until 
this  is  more  generally  done,  we  shall  go  on,  as  now,  destroying  one 
another,  and  blind  to  the  fkct,  obvious  to  a  Latin  poet  1800  years 
ago,  that, ''  Life  is  not  to  live,  but  to  be  well."  This  great  question 
of  health  calls  for  the  primary  and  unremitting  attention  of  states* 
men  and  legislators ;  it  is  fax  above  party  considerations,  far  superior 
in  importance  to  the  great  majority  of  subjects  which  monopolize 
attention.  Without  education  and  health  no  nation  can  advance  and 
be  happy,  and  to  bring  about  those  conditions  should  be  the  chief 
object  of  all  government. — From  ike  Builder, 


BLANK  COUET;  OE,  LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. 

BY  OCTATIA  BILL. 
From  "  MacmiUaiCs  Magazine  ^"^  for  October ^  1871. 

Thbbb  ladies  were  standing,  not  long  ago,  in  a  poor  and  dingy 
court  in  London,  when  a  group  of  dirty-faced  urchins  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  partly  of  impudence  and  partly  of  fun,  "  What  a  lot 
o'  landladies  this  morning ! " 

The  words  set  me  thinking,  for  I  felt  that  the  boys'  mirth  was 
excited,  not  only  by  the  number  of  landladies  (or  of  ladies  acting 
as  such),  but  ako,  probably,  by  the  contrast  between  these  ladies 
and  the  landladies  they  usually  saw.  For  the  landlady  to  the 
London  4>oor  is  too  often  a  struggling,  cheated,  much- worried,  long- 
suffering  woman ;  soured  by  constant  dealing  with  imtrustworthy 
people ;  embittered  by  loss ;  a  prey  to  the  worst  lodgers,  whom  she 
allows  to  fall  into  debt,  and  is  afraid  to  turn  out,  lest  she  should 
lose  the  amount  they  owe  her;  without  spirit  or  education  to  enable 
her  to  devise  improvements,  or  capital  to  execute  them:  never 
able,  in  short,  to  use  the  power  given  her  by  her  position  to  bring 
order  into  the  lives  of  her  tenants :  being,  indeed,  too  frequently 
entirely  imder  their  controL  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  land- 
ladies worse  even  than  this — bullying,  violent,  passionate,  revenge- 
ful, and  cowardly.  They  alternately  cajole  and  threaten,  but  rarely 
intend  to  carry  out  either  their  promises  or  their  threats.  Severe 
without  principle,  weakly  indulgent  towards  evil,  given  to  lying 
and  swearing,  too  covetous  to  be  drunken,  yet  indulgent  to  any 
lodger  who  will  ''  treat"  them ;  their  influence  is  incalculably  mis- 
chievous. 

Ought  this  to  be  the  idea  suggested  by  the  word  "  landlady"  to 
the  poor  of  our  cities?  The  end  word  ''  landlord"  is  a  proud  one 
to  many  an  English  gentleman,  who  holds  dominion  over  the  neat 
cottage,  with  its  well-stocked  garden ;  over  the  comfortable  farm- 
house; over  broad,  sloping  parks,  and  rich  farm-lands.  It  is  a 
delight  to  him  to  keep  thus  fair  the  part  of  the  earth  over  which  it 
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has  been  given  him  to  rule.  And,  as  to  his  people,  he  wonld  Hunk 
it  shameful  to  receive  the  rents  from  his  well-managed  estates  in 
the  countrj,  vear  bj  year,  without  some  slight  recognition  of  lus 
tenantry — at  least  on  birthdays  or  at  Chrismas. 

But  where  are  the  owners,  or  lords,  or  ladies,  of  most  courts  like 
that  in  which  I  stood  with  my  two  fellow-workers?  Who  holds 
dominion  there  ?  Who  heads  the  tenants  there  ?  If  any  among 
the  nobly  bom,  or  better  educated,  own  them,  do  they  bear  the 
mark  of  their  hands  ?  And  if  they  do  not  own  them,  might  they 
not  do  so  ?  There  are  in  those  courts  as  loyal  English  hearts  as 
ever  loved  or  reverenced  the  squire  in  the  village,  only  they  have 
been  so  forgotten.  Dark  under  the  level  ground,  in  kitchens  damp 
with  foulest  moisture,  there  they  huddle  in  multitudes,  and  no  one 
loves  or  raises  them.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  over-worked 
clergymen  and  missionaries,  heroic  as  they  often  are,  can  do  all 
that  might  be  done  for  them.  They  count  their  flock  by  thousands, 
and  these  people  want  watching  one  by  one.  The  clergy  have  no 
control  over  these  places,  nor  have  they  half  the  power  of  directing 
labour  to  useful  ends,  which  those  might  have  who  owned  the 
houses,  and  were  constantly  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
people. 

How  this  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  might  be  established  in 
some  of  the  lowest  districts  in  London,  and  with  what  results,  I  am 
about  to  describe  by  relating  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  two 
years  in  Blank  Court.  I  have  already,  in  these  pages,  given  an 
account  of  my  former  efforts  to  establish  this  relation  on  a  healthy 
footing  in  another  London  court ;  of  the  details  of  my  plan  of 
action ;  and  of  its  success.  I  am  not,  therefore,  in  what  follows, 
putting  forth  any  thing  new  in  its  main  idea,  but  am  simply  insist- 
ing on  principles  of  the  truth  of  which  every  day's  experience  only 
makes  me  the  more  deeply  assured,  and  recounting  the  history  of 
an  attempt  to  spread  those  principles  to  a  class  still  lower  than 
that  alluded  to  in  my  former  paper. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  1869  that  I  first  heard  that  a  good  many 
houses  in  Blank  Court  were  to  be  disposed  of.  Eventually,  in  the 
course  of  that  year,  six  ten-roomed  houses  were  bought  by  the 
Countess  of  Ducie,  and  five  more  by  another  lady,  and  placed 
partially  under  my  care.  I  was  especially  glad  to  obtain  some  in- 
fluence here,  as  I  knew  this  place  to  bo  one  of  the  worst  in  Marylebone; 
its  inhabitants  were  mainly  costermongers  and  small  hawkers,  and 
were  almost  the  poorest  class  of  those  amongst  our  population  who 
have  any  settled  home,  the  next  grade  below  them  being  vagrants, 
who  sleep  in  common  lodging-houses ;  and  I  knew  that  its  moral 
standing  was  equallv  low.  Its  reputation  had  long  been  familiar  to 
me ;  for  when  unruly  and  hopeless  tenants  were  sent  away  &om 
other  houses  in  the  district,  I  had  often  heard  that  they  had  gone  to 
Blank  Court,  the  tone  in  which  it  was  said  implying  that  they  had 
now  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  A  lawyer  friend  had 
also  said  to  me,  on  hearing  that  it  was  proposed  to  buy  houses  there, 
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"  Blank  Court !  why,  that  is  the  place  one  is  always  noticing  in  tbe 
police  reports  for  its  rows." 

Tet  its  outward  appearance  would  not  hare  led  a  casual  observer 
to  guess  its  real  character.  Blabk  Court  is  not  far  from  Cavendish 
Square,  and  daily,  in  the  season,  scores  of  carriages,  with  their  gaily 
dressed  occupants,  pass  the  end  of  it.  Should  such  look  down  it,  they 
would  little  divine  its  inner  life.  Seen  from  the  outside,  and  in  the 
daytime,  it  is  a  quiet-looking  place,  the  houses  a  moderate  size,  and 
the  space  between  them  tolerably  wide.  It  has  no  roadway,  but  is 
nicely  enough  paved,  and  old  furniture  stands  out  for  sale  on  the 
pavement,  in  front  of  the  few  shops. 

But  if  any  one  had  entered  those  houses  with  me  two  years  ago, 
he  would  have  seen  enough  to  surprise  and  horrify  him.  In  many 
of  the  houses  the  dustbins  were  utterly  imapproachable,  and  cabbage 
leaves,  stale  fish,  and  every  sort  of  duii  were  lying  in  the  passages 
and  on  the  stairs ;  in  some  the  back  kitchen  had  been  used  as  a 
dustbin,  but  had  not  been  emptied  for  years,  and  the  dust  filtered 
through  into  the  front  kitchens,  which  were  the  sole  living  and 
sleeping  rooms  of  some  families ;  in  some,  the  kitchen  stairs  were 
many  inches  thick  with  dirt,  which  was  so  hardened  that  a  shovel 
had  to  be  used  to  get  it  off ;  in  some  there  was  hardly  any  water 
to  be  had ;  the  wood  was  eaten  away,  and  broken  away ;  windows 
were  smashed ;  and  the  rain  was  coming  through  the  roofs.  A.t 
night  it  was  still  worse ;  and  during  the  first  winter  I  had  to  collect 
the  rents  chiefly  then,  as  the  inhabitants,  being  chiefly  costermon- 
gers,  were  out  nearly  all  day,  and  they  were  afraid  to  entrust  their 
rent  to  their  neighbours.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  the  houses  in  their 
most  dreadful  aspect.  I  well  remember  wet,  io^^j,  Monday  nights, 
when  I  turned  down  the  dingy  court,  past  the  brilliantly  lighted 
public-house  at  the  comer,  past  the  old  furniture  outside  the  shops, 
and  dived  into  the  dark,  yawning  passage-ways.  The  front  doors 
stood  open  day  and  night,  and  as  I  felt  my  way  down  the  kitchen 
stairs,  broken,  and  rounded  by  the  hardened  mud  upon  them,  the 
foul  smells  which  the  he^vy,  foggy  air  would  not  allow  to  rise,  met 
me  as  I  descended,  and  the  plaster  rattled  down  with  a  hollow  sound 
as  I  groped  along.  It  was  truly  appalling  to  think  that  there  were 
human  beings  who  lived  habitually  in  such  an  atmosphere,  with 
such  surroundings.  Sometimes  I  had  to  open  the  kitchen  door  myself, 
after  knocking  several  times  in  vain,  when  a  woman,  quite  drunk, 
would  be  lying  on  the  floor  on  some  black  mass  which  served  as  a 
bed ;  sometimes,  in  answer  to  my  knocks,  a  half-drunken  man  would 
swear,  and  thrust  the  rent-money  out  to  me  through  a  chink  of  the 
door,  placing  his  foot  against  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  opening 
wide  enough  to  admit  me.  Always  it  would  be  shut  again  without 
a  light  being  offered  to  guide  me  up  the  pitch-dark  stairs.  Such 
was  Blank  Court  in  the  winter  of  1869.  Truly,  a  wild,  lawless, 
desolate  little  kingdom  to  come  to  rule  over. 

On  what  principles  was  I  to  rule  these  people  ?  On  the  same 
that  I  had  already  tried,  and  tried  with  success,  in  other  places,  and 
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•which  I  may  sum  up  as  the  two  following : — ^firstly,  to  demand  a 
strict  fulfilment  of  their  duties  to  me, — one  of  the  chief  of  which 
would  be  the  punctual  payment  of  rent ;  and  secondly,  to  endeavour 
to  be  so  unfailingly  just  and  patient,  that  they  should  learn  to  trust 
the  rule  that  was  over  them. 

With  regard  to  details,  I  would  make  a  few  improTements  at  onoe 
— such,  for  example,  as  the  laying  on  of  water  and  repairing  of 
dustbins,  but,  for  the  most  part,  improvements  should  be  made  only 
by  degrees,  as  the  people  became  more  capable  of  valuing  and  not 
abusing  them.  I  would  have  the  rooms  distempered,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  as  they  became  vacant,  and  then  they  should  be  offered  to 
the  more  cleanly  of  the  tenants.  I  would  have  such  repairs  as  were 
not  immediately  needed,  used  as  a  means  of  giving  work  to  the  men 
in  times  of  distress.  I  would  draught  the  occupants  of  the  under- 
ground kitchens  into  the  upstair  rooms,  and  would  ultimately  con- 
vert the  kitchens  into  bath-rooms  and  wash-houses.  I  would  have 
the  landlady's  portion  of  the  house — t.  e.  the  stairs  and  passages — 
at  once  repaired  and  distempered,  and  they  should  be  regularly 
scrubbed,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  made  models  of  cleanliness,  for  i 
knew,  from  former  experience,  that  the  example  of  this  would,  in 
time,  silentlv  spread  itself  to  the  rooms  themselves,  and  that  payment 
for  tliis  work  would  give  me  some  hold  over  the  elder  girls.  I  would 
collect  savings  personally,  not  trust  to  their  being  taken  to  distant 
banks  or  saving-clubs.  And  finally,  I  knew  that  I  should  learn  to 
feel  these  people  as  my  friends,  and  so  should  instinctively  feel  the 
same  respect  for  their  privacy  and  their  independence,  and  should 
treat  them  with  the  same  courtesy  that  I  should  show  towards  any 
other  personal  friends.  There  would  be  no  interference,  no  entering 
their  rooms  uninvited,  no  offer  of  money  or  the  necessaries  of  life. 
But  when  occasion  presented  itself,  I  should  give  them  any  help  1 
could,  such  as  I  might  offer  without  insult  to  other  friends — ^sym- 
pathy in  their  distresses ;  advice,  help,  and  counsel  in  their  difiiculties ; 
introductions  that  might  be  of  use  to  them ;  means  of  education ; 
visits  to  the  country ;  a  lent  book  when  not  able  to  work ;  a  bunch 
of  flowers  brought  on  purpose ;  an  invitation  to  any  entertainment, 
in  a  room  built  at  the  back  of  my  own  house,  which  would  be  likely 
to  give  them  pleasure.  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  evils  of  much 
that  is  done  for  the  poor,  springs  from  the  want  of  delicacy  felt,  and 
courtesy  shown,  towards  them,  and  that  we  cannot  beneficiaUy  help 
them  in  any  spirit  different  to  that  in  which  we  help  those  who  are 
better  off.  The  help  may  differ  in  amount,  because  their  needs  aie 
greater.    It  should  not  differ  in  kind. 

To  sum  up ;  my  endeavours  in  ruling  these  people  should  be  to 
maintain  perfect  strictness  in  our  business  relations,  perfect  respect- 
fidness  in  our  personal  relations. 

These  principles  of  government  and  plans  of  action  were  not 
theoretical :  they  had  not  been  thought  out  in  the  study,  but  had 
been  toorked  otU  in  the  course  of  practical  dealings  with  individual 
cases.    And  though  I  am  able  thus  to  formulate  them,  I  want  it 
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Tinderstood  that  they  are  essentially  living,  that  they  are  not  mere 
dead  rules,  but  principles  the  application  of  which  is  varying  from 
day  to  day.  I  can  say,  for  example,  "  It  is  our  plan  to  keep  some 
repairs  as  employment  for  men  out  of  work ;"  but  it  needs  the  true 
instinct  to  apply  this  plan  beneficially — the  time  to  give  the  work, 
its  kind,  its  amount,  above  all,  the  mode  of  offering  it,  have  to  be 
felt  out  fresh  on  each  fresh  occasion,  and  the  circumstances  and 
characters  vary  so  that  each  case  is  new. 

The  practical  carrying  out  in  Blank  Court  of  these  various  plans 
of  action,  involved,  as  may  readily  be  imagined^  a  great  d^  of 
personal  supervision.  Hence  the  ''  lot  o'  landladies"  which  excited 
the  attention  of  the  street-boys.  Several  ladies,  whether  owners  of 
houses  or  not,  have  worked  there  energetically  with  me  since  the 
property  was  bought ;  and  when  I  use  the  word  "  we,"  I  would 
have  it  imderstood  to  apply  to  these  ladies  and  myself:  it  is  often 
upon  them  that  much  of  the  detail  of  the  work  devolves. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  histoiy  of  Blank  Court.  Our  first  step 
on  obtaining  possession  was  to  call  on  all  the  inhabitants  to  esta- 
blish our  daim  to  receive  rents.  We  accepted  or  refused  the  people 
as  tenants,  made  their  acquaintance,  and  learnt  all  they  might  be 
disposed  to  tell  us  about  themselves  and  their  families.  We  came 
upon  strange  scenes  sometimes.  In  one  room  a  handsome,  blacky 
tangle-haired,  ragged  boy  and  girl,  of  about  nine  and  ten,  with 
wild  dark  eyes,  were  always  to  be  found,  sometimes  squatting  near 
the  fire,  watching  a  great  black  pot,  sometimes  amusing  themselves 
with  cutting  paper  into  strips  with  scissors.  It  was  difficult  to 
extract  a  word:  the  money  and  dirty  rent-book  were  generally 
pushed  to  us  in  silence,  f^o  grown  person  was  ever  to  be  seen. 
For  months  I  never  saw  these  children  in  the  open  air.  Often 
they  would  lie  in  bed  all  day  long ;  and  I  believe  they  were  too 
ignorant  and  indolent  to  care  to  leave  the  house  except  at  night, 
when  the  boy,  as  we  afterwards  found,  would  creep  like  a  cat  along 
the  roofs  of  the  outbuildings  to  steal  lumps  of  coal  from  a  neigh« 
bouring  shed. 

At  one  room  we  had  to  call  again  and  again,  always  finding  the 
door  locked.  At  last,  after  weeks  of  vain  effort,  I  found  the  woman 
who  owned  the  room  at  home.  She  was  sitting  on  the  floor  at 
tea  with  another  woman,  the  tea  being  served  on  an  inverted 
hamper.  I  sat  down  on  an  opposite  hamper,  which  was  the  only 
other  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  and  told  her  I  was  sorry  that 
I  had  never  been  able  to  make  her  acquaintance  before.  To  which 
she  replied,  with  rather  a  grand  air  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  that  she  had  been  "  unavoidably  absent : "  in  other  words,  some 
weeks  in  prison, — not  a  rare  occurrence  with  her. 

When  we  set  about  our  repairs  and  alterations,  there  was  much 
that  was  discouraging.  The  better  class  of  people  in  the  court 
were  hopeless  of  any  permanent  improvement.  When  one  of  the 
tenants  of  the  shops  saw  that  we  were  sending  workmen  into  the 
empty  rooms,  he  said  considerately, ''  FU  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mis8» 
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it  'U  cost  7011  a  lot  o'  monej  to  repair  them  places,  and  it's  no  good. 
The  women's  'eads  'U  be  druv  through  the  door  panels  again  in 
no  time,  and  the  place  is  good  enough  for  such  cattle  as  them 
there."    But  we  were  not  to  be  deterred. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  not  to  be  hurried  in  our  action  by 
threats.  These  were  not  wanting.  For  no  sooner  did  the  tenants 
see  the  workmen  about  than  tiiej  seemed  to  think  that  if  they  only 
clamoured  enough  they  would  get  their  own  rooms  put  to  rights. 
Nothing  had  been  done  for  years.  Now,  they  thought,  was  their 
opportunity.  More  than  one  woman  locked  me  in  her  room  with 
her,  the  better  to  rave  and  storm.  She  would  shake  the  rent  in  her 
pocket  to  tempt  me  with  the  sound  of  her  money,  and  roar  out 
*'  that  never  a  flEuiiiing  of  it  would  she  pa^  till  her  grate  was  set," 
or  her  floor  was  mended,  as  the  case  might  be.  Perfect  silence 
would  make. her  voice  drop  lower  and  lower,  imtil  at  last  she  would 
stop,  wondering  that  no  violent  answers  were  hurled  back  at  her, 
and  a  pause  would  ensue.  I  felt  that  promises  would  be  little 
believed  in,  and,  besides,  I  wished  to  feel  free  to  do  as  much,  and 
only  as  much,  as  seemed  best  to  me ;  so  that  my  plan  was  to  trust 
to  my  deeds  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  inspire  confidence  as  time 
went  on.  In  such  a  pause,  therefore,  I  once  jsaid  to  a  handsome, 
gipsy-like  Irishwoman,  "  How  long  have  you  lived  here  ?  "  "  More 
than  four  years,"  she  replied,  her  voice  swelling  again  at  the 
remembrance  of  her  wrongs ;  *^  and  always  was  a  good  tenant,  and 
paid  my  way,  and  never  a  thing  done !  And  my  grate,  &c,  <&c, 
&c."  "  And  how  long  have  I  had  the  houses  ?  "  "  Well,  I  suppose 
since  Monday  week,"  in  a  gruff  but  somewhat  mollified  tone.    "  Very 

well,  Mrs.  L ,  just  think  over  quietly  what  has  been  done  in 

the  houses  since  then ;  and  if  you  like  to  leave,  and  think  you  can 
suit  yourself  better,  I  am  glad  you  should  make  yourself  comfort- 
able. Meantime,  of  course,  while  you  stay  you  pay  rent.  I  will 
call  for  it  this  evening  if  it  doesn't  suit  you  to  pay  now.  Good 
morning." 

Almost  immediately  after  the  purchase  of  the  houses,  we  had  the 
accumulated  refuse  of  years  carted  away,  the  pavement  in  the  yards 
and  front  areas  were  repaired,  dustbins  cleared,  the  drains  put  in 
order,  and  water  supplied.  Such  improvements  as  these  are  tole- 
rably unspoilable,  but  for  any  of  a  more  destructible  nature  it  was 
better  to  wait.  The  importance  of  advancing  slowly,  and  of  gain- 
ing some  hold  over  the  people  as  a  necessaiy  accompaniment  to 
any  real  improvement  in  their  dwellings,  was  perpetually  apparent. 
Their  habits  were  so  degraded  that  we  had  to  work  a  change  in 
these  before  they  would  make  any  proper  use  of  the  improved  sur- 
roundings we  were  prepared  to  give  them.  We  had  locks  torn  oflF, 
windows  broken,  drains  stopped,  dustbins  misused  in  every  possible 
manner,  even  pipes  broken,  and  watsr-taps  wrenched  away.  This 
was  sometimes  the  result  of  carelessness,  and  deeplv-rooted  habit  of 
dirt  and  untidiness ;  sometimes  the  damage  was  wimiL  Our  remedy 
was  to  watch  the  right  moment  for  furnishing  these  appliances^ 
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to  persevere  in  supplying  them,  and  to  get  the  people  by  degrees 
to  work  with  us  for  their  preservation.  I  have  learnt  to  Imow  that 
people  are  ashamed  to  abuse  a  place  they  find  cared  for.  They  will 
add  dirt  to  dirt  till  a  place  is  pestilential,  but  the  more  they  fin^d 
done  for  it,  the  more  they  will  respect  it,  till  at  last  order  and 
cleanliness  prevail  It  is  this  feeling  of  tiiieirs,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  like  those  whom  they  have  learned  to  love  and 
whose  standard  is  higher  than  their  own,  to  see  things  which  would 
grieve  them,  which  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish  nearly  every 
reform  of  outward  things  that  we  have  achieved ;  so  that  the  surest 
way  to  have  any  place  kept  clean  is  to  go  through  it  often  yourself. 
First  I  go  at  regular  times,  and  then  they  clean  to  receive  me,  and 
have  the  pleasure  of  preparing  for  me,  and  seeing  my  satisfaction ; 
then  I  go  at  unexpected  times  to  raise  them  to  the  power  of  having 
it  always  clean. 

Our  plan  of  removing  the  inhabitants  of  the  miserable  tmder- 
ground  kitchens  to  rooms  in  the  upper  jgarts  of  the  houses,  did  not, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  meet  with  any  approbation  at  first.  They 
had  been  so  long  in  the  semi-darkness  that  they  felt  it  an  effort  to 
move.  One  woman,  in  particular,  I  remember,  pleaded  hard  with 
me  to  stop,  saying,  "  My  bits  of  things  won't  look  anything  if 
you  bring  them  to  the  light."  By  degrees,  however,  we  effected  a 
change. 

I  mentioned  in  my  summary  of  our  plan  of  operations,  our  custom 
of  using  some  of  the  necessary,  yet  not  immediately  wanted  repairs, 
as  a  means  of  affording  work  to  the  tenants  in  slack  times.  I  lay 
great  stress  upon  this.  Though  the  men  are  not  mechanics,  there 
are  many  rough  jobs  of  plastering,  distempering,  glazing,  or  sweep- 
ing away  and  removing  rubbish  which  they  can  do.  When,  there- 
fore, a  tenant  is  out  of  work,  instead  of  reducing  his  energy  by  any 
gifts  of  money,  we  simply,  whenever  the  funds  at  our  disposal 
allow  it,  employ  him  in  restoring  and  purifying  the  houses.  And 
what  a  difference  five  shillings  worth  of  work  in  a  bad  week  will 
make  to  a  family !  The  father,  inst^ui  of  idling  listlessly  at  the 
comer  of  the  street,  sets  busily  and  happily  to  work,  prepares  the 
whitewash,  mends  the  plaster,  distempers  the  room;  the  wife 
bethinks  herself  of  having  a  turn  out  of  musty  comers  or  drawers 
untouched,  may  be,  for  months,  of  cleaning  her  windows,  perhaps 
even  of  putting  up  a  clean  blind ;  and  thus  a  sense  of  decency,  the 
hope  of  beginning  afresh  and  doing  better,  comes  like  new  life  into 
the  home. 

The  same  cheering  and  encouraging  sort  of  influence,  though  in  a 
less  d^^ree,  is  exercised  by  our  plan  of  having  a  little  band  of 
scrubbers.  We  have  each  passage  scrubbed  twice  a  week  by  one 
of  the  elder  girls.  The  sixpence  thus  earned  is  a  stimulus,  and 
thev  often  take  an  extreme  mterest  in  the  work  itself.  One  little 
girl  was  so  proud  of  her  first  cleaning  that  she  stood  two  hours 
watching  her  passage  lest  the  boys,  whom  she  considered  as  the 
natural  enemies  of  order  and  cleanliness,  should  spoil  it  before  I 
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came  to  see  it.  And  one  woman  remarked  to  her  neighbour  how 
nice  the  stairs  looked.  "  They  haven't  been  cleaned,*'  she  added, 
''  since  ever  I  came  into  this  house.**  She  had  been  there  six  years ! 
The  effect  of  these  clean  passages  frequently  spreads  to  the  rooms, 
as  the  dark  line  of  demarcation  between  the  cleaned  passage  and 
the  still  dirty  room  arouses  the  attention,  and  begins  to  troable  the 
minds,  of  its  inmates. 

Gradually,  then,  these  rarious  modes  of  dealing  with  our  little 
realm  began  to  tell.  Gradually  the  people  began  to  trust  us ;  and 
gradually  the  houses  were  improved.  The  sense  of  quiet  power 
and  sympathy  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  less  and  less  was  there  any 
sign  of  rudeness  or  violence  towards  ourselves.  Even  before  the 
first  winter  was  over  many  a  one  would  hurry  to  light  us  up  the 
stairs,  and  instead  of  my  Imving  the  rent-book  and  money  thrust  to 
me  through  the  half-open  door,  and  being  kept  from  possible 
entrance  by  a  firmly  planted  foot,  my  reception  would  be,  **  Oh, 
can*t  you  come  in.  Miss,  and  sit  down  a  bit?*'  Little  by  little  the 
houses  were  renovated,  the  grates  reset,  the  holes  in  the  floors 
repaired,  the  cracking,  dirty  plaster  replaced  by  a  dean  smooth 
surface,  the  heaps  of  rubbish  removed,  and  we  progressed  towards 
order. 

Amongst  the  many  benefits  which  the  possession  of  the  houses 
enables  us  to  confer  on  the  people,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  our  power  of  saving  them  from  neighbours  who  would 
render  their  lives  miserable.  It  is  a  most  merciKil  thing  to  protect 
the  poor  from  the  pain  of  living  in  the  next  room  to  drunken,  dis- 
orderly people.    "I  am  dyirg/'  said  an  old  woman  to  me  the 

other  day :  "  I  wish  you  would  put  me  where  I  can't  hear  S 

beating  his  wife.     Her  screams  are  awful.    And  B ,  too,  he  do 

come  in  so  drunk.  Let  me  go  over  the  way  to  No.  30."  Our 
success  depends  on  duly  arranging  the  inmates:  not  too  many 
children  in  any  one  house,  so  as  to  overcrowd  it ;  not  too  few,  so  as 
to  overcrowd  another;  not  two  bad  people  side  by  side,  or  they 
drink  together ;  not  a  terribly  bad  person  beside  a  very  respectable 
one. 

Occasionally  we  come  upon  people  whose  lives  are  so  good  and 
sincere,  it  is  only  by  such  services  and  the  sense  of  our  friendship 
that  we  can  help  them  at  all ;  in  all-important  things  they  do  not 
need  our  teaching,  while  we  may  learn  much  from  them.  In  one 
of  the  underground  kitchens  I  found  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
living  there  for  twelve  years.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  in  the 
midst  of  such  surroundings  as  I  have  described,  she  was  spotlessly 
clean,  and  had  done  the  veir  best  for  the  wretched  place :  the 
broken  bars  of  the  grate  she  had  bound  in  their  places  with  little 
bits  of  wire ;  the  great  rents  in  the  wall,  one  of  which  went  right 
through  to  the  open  air,  she  had  stuffed  with  rags,  the  jagged  aads 
of  which  she  had  actually  taken  the  trouble  to  trim  neatly  with 
scissors ;  she  had  papered  the  walls,  and  as  they  were  so  damp  that 
the  paste  was  perpetually  losing  its  hold,  she  patiently  fastened  up 
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the  long  strips  of  paper  fresh  cyery  week.  With  all  this  work 
for  it  she  had  naturally  become  so  fond  of  her  little  home  that  it 
nearly  broke  her  heart  to  think  of  leaving  it.  So  we  determined 
not  to  tear  her  away  from  it.  After  a  time,  however,  the  force  of 
our  former  arguments  told  upon  her,  and  suddenly,  one  day,  she 
volunteered  to  move.  She  bias  kept  her  new  room  as  one  would 
expect,  in  a  state  of  neatness  and  order  that  is  quite  perfect.  She 
has  since  been  growing  less  and  less  able  to  work,  but  she  has 
always  paid  her  rent,  she  has  never  asked  for  help,  nor  would  she 
even  accept  the  small  boon  of  my  lending  her  some  money  until 
she  could  give  the  due  notice  which  would  enable  her  to  ^raw  out 
her  owu  savings  from  the  bank  where  she  had  placed  them.  She 
has  lived  thirty-five  years  in  London,  a  single  woman  depending 
entirely  on  herself,  without  parish  allowance  or  other  aid,  and  has 
had  strength  to  keep  up  her  standard  of  cleanliness  and  indepen- 
dence, and  a  spirit  of  patient  trustfulness  that  is  imfailing.  Her 
life  on  earth  is  nearly  over ;  she  is  now  confined  to  her  bed,  for  the 
most  part  quite  alone,  without  even  a  bell  to  summon  aid:  yet 
there  she  lies  in  her  snow-white  bed  as  quietly  as  a  little  child 
settling  itself  to  sleep,  talking  sometimes  with  a  little  pride  of  her 
long  life's  work,  sometimes  with  tenderness  of  her  old  days- in 
Ireland  long  ago,  and  saying  gently  that  she  does  not  wish  to  be 
better ;  she  wants  to  go  ''  home."  Even  in  the  extremity  of  her 
loneliness  only  a  small  mind  could  pity  her.  It  is  a  life  to  watch 
with  reverence  and  admiration. 

We  can  rarely  speak  of  the  depths  of  the  hearts  we  learn  to  know, 
or  the  lives  we  see  in  the  course  of  our  work.  The  people  are  our 
friends.  But  sometimes,  when  such  as  this  old  woman  seem  to 
have  passed  beyond  us  all,  and  to  have  eiitered  into  a  quiet  we 
cannot  break,  we  may  just  glance  at  a  life  which,  in  its  simplicity 
and  faithfulness,  might  make  the  best  of  us  ashamed. 

Since  we  began  our  work  in  the  court  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  many  of  the  people.  I  may  just  say,  as  examples, 
that  the  passionate  Irish  tenant  who  locked  me  into  her  room  did 
not  leave  us,  but  has  settled  down  happily,  and  has  shown  me 
more  than  one  act  of  confidence  and  kindly  feeling ;  that  the  old 
woman  whose  "bits  o'  things"  would  look  nothing  if  brought  up- 
stairs, after  having  been  long  in  a  Ught  room,  has  now  asked 
for  a  larger  one,  having  freed  herself  from  a  debt  which  cramped 
her  resources,  and  has  begun  to  save ;  and  that  the  two  dark-eyed 
children  were  ultimately  won  over  to  trust  in  us.  Their  mother — 
a  most  degraded  woman — ^when  she  at  last  appeared,  proved  to  be 
living  a  very  disreputable  life,  and  the  only  hope  for  the  children 
was  to  get  them  away  from  her  influence.  My  first  triumph  was 
in  getting  the  girl  to  exert  herself  enough  to  become  one  of  our 
scrubbers ;  and  finally,  a  year  ago$  we  were  able  ta  persuade  her  t^ 
go  to  a  littlef  industnal  school  in  the  ootmtry,  where  she  has  since 
been  joined  by  a  sister  of  hers,  who  turned  up  subsequently  to  my 
first  visits.    Unfortunately  the  mother  absconded^  t^Jcing  the  boy 
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with  her,  while  we  were  still  hoping  to  get  him  sent  awaj  to  a 
training  school  also ;  but,  eren  in  the  short  time  that  he  remained 
with  us,  I  had  got  some  hold  over  him.  By  dint  of  making  an 
agreement  with  him  that  I  would  myself  fetch  him  at  eight  one 
morning,  and  help  him  to  prepare  his  toilet  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the 
nearest  ragged  school,  I  got  him  to  b^in  learning ;  and  when  once 
the  ice  was  broken,  he  went  frequently  of  his  own  accord. 

Opportunities  for  helping  people  at  some  important  crisis  of  their 
liyes  not  unfrequently  present  themselyes.  For  instance,  bo<»i  after 
we  came  into  possession  of  Blank  Court,  I  once  or  twice  received 
rent  from  a  young  girl,  whom  I  generally  found,  sitting  sadly,  in 
a  nearly  bare  room,  holding  in  her  arms  a  Httle  baby.  She  looked 
so  young  that  I  thought  at  first  the  baby  must  be  her  sister,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  her  own  child.  Her  husband  seemed  a  mere  boy, 
and  was,  in  fetct,  only  nineteen.  One  day,  when  the  rent  was  not 
forthcoming,  I  learnt  their  story.  It  appeared  that  an  aunt  had 
promised  the  lad  a  sovereign  to  set  him  up  as  a  costermonger, 
if  he  married  the  girl ;  but  he  had  not  bargained  for  prepayment, 
and  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  This  marriage-portion,  which 
was  to  have  procured  them  a  stock  of  herrings,  had  never  been 
forthcoming.  This  seemed  an  occasion  upon  which  a  small  loan 
might  be  of  the  utmost  use.  I  accordingly  lent  them  the  much- 
needed  sovereign  (which  they  have  since  punctually  repaid),  and 
thus  saved  the  young  couple  from  being  driven  to  the  workhouse, 
and  gave  them  a  smaU  start  in  life. 

To  show  further  the  various  opportunities  afforded  us  by  our 
footing  with  the  people,  I  will  describe  one  of  our  weekly  collections 
of  savings. 

On  Saturday  evenings,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  tenants  know 
that  we  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  club-room"  (one  of  the  form^ 
shops  of  the  court,  and  now  used  by  us  for  a  men's  dub,  and  for 
boys'  and  girls'  evening  classes,  as  well  as  for  this  purpose  of  col- 
lecting savings),  and  that  they  may  come  to  us  there  if  they  like, 
either  for  business  or  a  friendly  chat. 

Picture  a  low,  rather  long  room,  one  of  my  assistants  and  myself 
sitting  in  state,  with  pen  and  ink  and  bags  for  money,  at  a  deal 
table  under  a  flaring  gas-jet ;  the  door,  which  leads  straight  into 
the  court,  standing  wide  open.  A  bright  red  blind,  drawn  down 
over  the  broad  window,  prevents  the  passers-by  from  gazing  in 
there,  but  round  the  open  door  there  are  gathered  a  set  of  wild, 
dirty  faces  looking  in  upon  us.  Such  a  semicircle  they  make,  as 
the  strong  gaslight  faUs  upon  them!  They  are  mostly  children 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  ragged,  uncared-for  clothes ;  but,  above 
them,  now  and  then  one  sees  the  haggard  face  of  a  woman  huny- 
Ing  to  make  her  Saturday  evening  purchases,  or  the  vacant  stare 
of  some  half-drunken  man.  The  grown-up  people  who  stop  to  look 
in  are  usually  strangers,  for  those  who  know  us  generaJly  come  in 
to  lis.  "  Weil  I  they've  give  it  this  time,  anyhow,"  one  woman  will 
exclaim,  sitting  down  on  a  bench  near  us,  so  engrossed  in  the 
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question  of  whether  she  obtaiiis  a  parish  allowanoe  that  she  thinks 
"  they"  can  mean  no  one  but  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  "  it" 
nothing  but  the  much-desired  allowance.  "  Yes,  I  thought  I  'd 
come  in  and  tell  you,"  she  will  go  on ;  "I  went  up  Tuesday — " 
And  then  will  follow  the  whole  story. 

"WeU,  and  how  do  you  find  yourself,  Miss?"  a  big  Irish 
labourer  in  a  flannel  jacket  will  say,  entering  afterwards ;  '^  I  just 
come  in  to  say  I  shall  be  knocked  off  Monday ;  finished  our  job 
acrosflL  the  park :  and  if  so  be  there's  any  little  thing  in  white- 
washing to  do,  why  I  '11  be  glad  to  do  it." 

"  Presently,"  we  reply,  nodding  to  a  thin,  slight  woman  at  the 
door.  She  has  not  spoken,  but  we  know  the  meaning  of  that  be- 
seeching look.  She  wants  us  to  go  up  and  get  her  husband's  rent 
from  him  before  he  goes  out  to  spend  more  of  it  in  drink. 

The  eager,  watchful  eyes  of  one  of  our  little  scrubbers  next 
attract  attention ;  there  she  stands,  with  her  sayings'  card  in  her 
hand,  waiting  till  we  enter  the  sixpence  she  has  earned  from  us 
during  the  week.  *'  How  much  have  I  got?"  she  says,  eyeing  the 
written  sixpences  with  delight,  "  because  Mother  says,  please,  I  'm 
to  draw  out  next  Saturday;  she's  going  to  buy  me  a  pair  of 
boots." 

"Take  two  shillings  on  the  card  and  four  shillings  rent,"  a 
proudly  happy  woman  will  say,  as  she  lays  down  a  piece  of 
bright  gold,  a  rare  sight  this  in  the  court,  but  her  husband  has 
been  in  regular  work  for  some  little  time. 

"  Please,  Miss,"  says  another  woman,  "  will  you  see  and  do  some- 
thing for  Jane?  She's  that  masterful  since  her  father  died,  I 
can't  do  nothing  with  her,  and  she  '11  do  no  good  in  this  court.  Do 
see  and  get  her  a  place  somewheres  away." 

A  man  will  enter  now :  "  I  *11  leave  you  my  rent  to-night.  Miss, 
instead  o'  Monday,  please ;  it  'U  be  safer  with  you  than  with  me." 

A  pale  woman  comes  next,  in  great  sorrow.  Her  husband,  she 
tells  us,  has  been  arrested  without  cause.  We  believe  this  to  be 
true ;  the  man  has  always  paid  his  way  honestly,  worked  indus- 
triously, and  lived  decently.  So  my  assistant  goes  round  to  the 
police-station  at  once  to  bail  him,  while  I  remain  to  collect  the 
savings.  "  Did  he  seem  grateful  ? "  I  say  to  her  on  her  return. 
"  He  took  it  very  quietly,"  is  her  answer ;  "  he  seemed  to  feel  it 
quite  natural  that  we  should  help  him." 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  on  our  Savings'  evenings ;  such  some 
of  the  services  we  are  called  upon  to  render ;  such  the  kind  of  foot- 
ing we  are  on  with  our  tenants.  An  evening  such  as  this  assuredly 
shows  that  our  footing  has  somewhat  changed  since  those  spent  in 
Blank  Court  during  the  first  winter. 

My  readers  will  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  imply  that  there  are 
not  still  depths  of  evU  remaining  in  Blank  Court.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  such  a  place  as  I  described  it  as  being  originally,  to 
be  raised  in  two  years  to  a  satisfactory  condition.  But  what  I 
do  contend,  is,  that  we  have  worked  some  very  real  reforms,  an  J 
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seen  some  very  real  results.  I  feel  that  it  is  in  a  very  great  degree  a 
question  of  time,  and  that,  now  that  we  have  got  hold  of  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  the  court  is  sure  to  improve  steadily.  It  will  pay 
as  good  a  percentage  to  its  owners  and  will  benefit  its  tenants  as 
much  as  any  of  the  other  properties  under  my  management  have 
done.  This  court  contains  two  out  of  eight  properties  on  which 
the  same  plans  have  been  tried,  and  all  of  them  are  increaaingly 
prosperous.    The  first  two  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Buskin. 

It  appears  to  me  then  to  be  proved  by  practical  experience,  that 
when  we  can  induce  the  rich  to  undertake  the  dnties  of  landlord 
in  poor  neighbourhoods,  and  ensure  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  wise 
personal  supervision  of  educated  and  sympathetic  people  acting  as 
their  representatives,  we  achieve  results  which  are  not  attainable 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  true  that  there  are  Dwellings'  Improve- 
ment Societies,  and  the  good  these  Societies  do  is  in<^calable ;  I 
should  be  the  last  to  underrate  it.  But  it  is  almost  impossibk 
that  any  Society  could  do  much  for  such  plac««  as  Blank  Court, 
because  it  is  there  not  so  much  a  question  of  dealing  with  houses 
alone,  as  of  dealing  with  houses  in  connexion  with  their  influence 
on  the  character  Bjnd  habits  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them.  If 
any  Society  had  come  there  and  put  those  houses  into  a  state  of 
perfect  repair  at  once,  it  would  have  been  of  little  use,  because  its 
work  would  have  been  undone  again  by  the  bad  habits  and  care- 
lessness of  the  people.  If  improvements  were  made  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  people  remained  untouched,  all  would  soon  return  to 
its  former  condition.  You  cannot  deal  with  the  people  and  their 
houses  separately.  The  principle  on  which  the  whole  work  rests, 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  and  their  surroundings  must  be  improved 
together.     It  has  never  yet  failed  to  succeed. 

Finally,  I  would  call  up<m  those  who  may  possess  cottage  pro- 
perty in  large  towns,  to  consider  the  immense  power  they  hold  thus 
in  their  hands,  and  the  large  influence  for  good  they  may  eiercise  by 
the  wise  use  of  that  power.  When  they  have  to  delegate  it  to 
others,  let  them  take  care  to  whom  thev  commit  it ;  and  let  them 
beware  lest,  through  the  widely  prevaiiing  system  of  subletting, 
this  power  ultimatelv  abide  with  those  who  l^ave  neither  the  wSl 
nor  the  knowledge  wbich  would  enable  them  to  use  it  beneficially, — 
with  such  as  the  London  landladies  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.  The  management  of  details  will  seldom  remain  with 
the  large  owners,  but  they  may  choose  trustworthy  representatives, 
and  retain  at  least  as  much  control  over  th^  tenants,  and  as  much 
interest  in  them,  as  is  done  by  good  landlords  in  the  country. 

And  I  would  ask  those  who  do  not  hold  such  property,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  might  not,  by  possessing  themselves  of  some, 
confer  lasting  benefits  on  their  poorer  neighbours. 

In  these  pages  I  have  dwelt  mainly  on  the  way  our  manage- 
ment affects  the  people,  as  I  have  given  elsewhere*  my  experiences 

♦  Cottage  Property  in  London. — FortniqhtJy  Review^  Nov.  1,  186H. 
Organized  Work;  amongst  th&  Poor. — MacmiUant  Magazinty  Jolj,  18(i9. 
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as  to  financial  matters,  and  details  of  practical  management.  But 
I  may  here  urge  one  thing  on  those  about  to  undertake  to  deal 
with  such  property — the  extreme  importance  of  enforcing  the 
punctual  payment  of  rents.  This  principle  is  a  vital  one.  Pn-stly, 
because  it  strikes  one  blow  at  the  credit  system,  that  curse  of  the 
poor ;  secondly,  because  it  prevents  large  losses  from  bad  debts,  and 
prevents  the  tenant  from  believing  that  he  will  be  suffered  to 
remain,  whatever  his  conduct  may  be,  resting  that  belief  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  large  sum  that  would  be  lost  were  he  turned  out ; 
and,  thirdly,  because  the  mere  fact  that  the  man  is  kept  up  to  his 
duty  is  a  help  to  him,  and  increases  his  self-respect  and  the  hope  of 
doing  better. 

I  would  also  say  to  those  who,  in  the  carrying  out  of  such  an 
undertaking,  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  tenants, 
that  its  success  will  depend  most  of  all  on  their  giving  sympathy  to 
the  tenants,  and  awakening  confidence  in  them ;  but  it  will  depend 
also  in  a  great  degree  on  their  power  of  bestowing  concentrated 
attention  on  small  details. 

For  the  work  is  one  of  detail  Looking  back  over  the  years  as 
they  pass,  one  sees  a  progress  that  is  not  small ;  but  day  after  day 
the  work  is  one  of  such  small  things,  that  if  one  did  not  look 
beyond  and  through  them  they  would  be  trying.  Locks  to  be 
mended,  notices  to  be  served,  the  missing  shilling  of  the  week's 
rent  to  be  called  for  three  or  four  times,  petty  quarrels  to  be 
settled,  small  rebukes  to  be  spoken,  the  same  remonstrances  to  be 
made  again  and  again. 

But  it  is  on  these  things  and  their  faithful  execution  that  the 
life  of  the  whole  matter  depends,  and  by  which  steady  progress  is 
ensured.  It  is  the  small  thmgs  of  the  world  that  colour  the  lives 
of  those  around  us,  and  it  is  on  persistent  efforts  to  reform  these 
that  progress  depends ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  who  see 
with  greater  eyes  than  ours,  have  a  due  estimate  of  the  service, 
and  that  if  we  did  but  perceive  the  mighty  principles  underlying 
these  tiny  things,  we  should  rather  feel  awed  that  we  are  entrusted 
with  them  all,  than  scornful  and  impatient  that  they  are  no  larger. 
What  are  we  that  we  should  ask  for  more  than  that  God  should 
let  us  work  for  T\\rt\  among  the  tangible  things  which  He  created 
to  be  fair,  and  the  human  spirits  which  He  redeemed  to  be  pure  ? 
From  time  to  time  He  lifts  a  veil,  and  shows  us,  even  whUe  we 
struggle  with  imperfections  here  below,  that  towards  which  we  are 
workmg, — shows  us  how  by  governing  and  ordering  the  tangible 
things  one  by  one  we  mav  make  of  this  earth  a  fair  dwelling-place. 
And,  far  better  still,  how  by  cherishing  human  beings  He  wiU  let  us 
help  Him  in  His  work  of  building  up  temples  meet  for  Him  to 
dwell  in — faint  images  of  that  best  temple  of  all,  which  He  pro- 
mised that  He  would  raise  up  on  the  third  day,  though  men  might 
destroy  it. 
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THE  IMPEOVEMENT  AND  PROVISION  OF  HUMAN 
HABITATIONS. 

LEEDS   CONGRESS  OF  THE   SOCIAL  SCIENCE   ASSOCIATIOir. 

In  the  Health  Section,  Dr.  Acland,  of  Oxford,  read  a  paper 
entitled,  ''The  Sanitary  Care  of  Villages  and  Cottages."  Lithe 
course  of  it,  he  said  that,  mutaiis  mutaT^is,  the  same  sanitary  care 
should  be  bestowed  on  a  cottage  in  the  country  as  on  a  house  in  a 
town.  In  the  case  of  a  well-ordered  town,  the  community  provides 
water  for  its  members,  and  removes  their  refuse  for  them.  Not  so 
in  a  yOla^e.  The  chances  are  in  many  districts  that  every  cottage, 
or  every  other  cottage,  has  its  well,  and,  there  being  of  course  no 
sewers,  has  its  own  cesspool.  The  expense  and  the  risk  from  want 
of  organization  are  both  mtdtiplied*  It  may  be  said  that  our  scat- 
tered populations  are  not  worth  the  care,  or  that,  if  worth  the  care, 
then  the  supervision  would,  in  practice,  be  too  costly :  so  that  the 
care  of  hamlets  and  viUages  is  either  impracticable  or  visionajy. 
Issue  may  be  joined  on  both  these  objections.  The  rural  popula- 
tionsare  becoming  nurseries  for  town  populations.  They  cast  into 
the  towns  either  a  strong,  decent,  manly  people,  or  an  enfeebled  pro- 
geny, brought  up  unwisely.  The  rural  districts  ooatain  no  less 
than  9,803,811  persons,  having  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  by 
668,428.  With  respect  to  the  purely  rural  districts,  the  great  powers  of 
the  Public  Health  Acts  at  present  reside  with  vestries  and  guardians. 
In  many  cases,  therefore,  they  are  indirectly  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  class  of  persons  who  require  guidance  and  help.  Herein  lies  a 
great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
enlists  in  the  cause  of  public  health,  understood  in  the  widest  sense, 
every  ratepayer  who  votes  on  matters  of  parish  organization,  and 
the  medical  men  of  the  poor.  Will  they  act  ?  Will  they  apprehend 
their  own  material  interests.  We  may  not  doubt  that,  with  the 
progress  of  education  and  self-government,  they  will.  What  has  to 
be  done  in  these  difficult  cases,  must  often,  I  am  convinced,  be  done 
by  the  people,  with  the  aid,  but  not  by  the  compulsion,  of  the  law. 
To  revert  to  the  specific  proposition  from  which  I  started, — the  cot- 
tages in  rural:  districts  should  be  scavengered  by  the  communiiy 
and  not  by  the  occupier. 

A  second  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Hol- 
lond,  and  a  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which 

Dr.  Stallard  objected  to  the  principle  of  amending  private  pro- 
perty at  the  public  cost.  He  regarded  the  e]q)eriment  that  has  been 
made  at  Liverpool  as  a  most  lamentable  failure.  At  no  time  had 
Liverpool  been  in  a  more  unhealthy  state,  and  never  less  free  from 
epidemic  diseases  than  within  the  last  two  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  money  that  had  been  expended.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
think  that  the  evil  should  be  remedied  in  that  way.  A  law  was 
already  provided  for  the  destruction  of  houses  unfit  for  habitatioD. 
But  there  were  two  parts  of  this  problem.  The  best  house  might 
be  made  unhealthy  by  the  habits  of  the  occupant ;  and  at  the  same 
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time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  yery  worst  roof  in  the 
country  could  be  made  decent  and  comfortable  by  the  habits  of 
those  occupying  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  commented  on  one  of  the  topics  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Acland,  viz.,  as  to  who  are  the  persons  to  be  charged  in 
rural  districts  with  the  execution  of  this  work.  Where  he  lived  he 
had  painful  evidence,  not  only  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system, 
but  what  would  be  the  evils  if  the  system  which  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  attempting  to  carry  into  effect  were  adopted.  He 
pointed  out  the  faults  of  the  present  system,  and  said  the  only  chance 
they  had  of  an  improvement  with  regard  to  the  sewerage,  the  supply 
of  water,  &c.,  was  oy  having  an  au&ority  acting  over  large  areas, 
and,  therefore,  not  coming  into  contact  with  some  neighbouring 
authority. 

Mr.  iE^wlinson,  G.B.,  speaking  from  a  statesman's  point  of  view, 
said  that  the  question  of  providing  the  best  form  of  dwellings  for 
the  people  had  been  neglected,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  from 
the  earliest  dawnings  of  history.  He  knew  of  no  nation  that  had 
paid  attention  as  it  ought  to  have  done  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
lower  class  population.  He  spoke  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
habitations  of  this  country,  and  he  spoke  also  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  houses  of  the  labouring  classes  upon  the  Continent,  and  even 
in  America  and  India ;  and  the  sum  total  of  the  story  was  one  of 
utter  and  gross  neglect, — one  which  generates  a  mass  of  misery, 
crime,  and  disease  that  was  indescribable.  That  being  the  case, 
whether  Socialism  was  to  come  into  play,  whether  the  rich  were  to 
take  something  from  their  wealth  to  aid  the  poor,  he  was  not  there 
to  tell,  or  to  speak  of  the  form  in  which  the  work  should  be  done. 
He  was  simply  there  to  say  that  there  was  no  safety  for  any  State, 
that  there  was  no  safety  for  any  people,  and  no  security  for  any 
Gk>vemment,  until  statesmen  have  learned  that  lesson,  and  worked 
out  the  problem  how  it  is  to  be  applied.  He  would  point  out  what 
had  recently  taken  place  in  France.  What  had  impressed  upon  the 
people  of  that  country  the  imtruthfulness  of  character  which  they 
possessed  ?  They  must  attribute  it  to  the  gross  ignorance  in  which 
the  people  revelled.  Statesmen  knew  they  could  tell  them  any 
number  of  lies,  because  they  knew  no  better.  But  raise  that  popu- 
lation, give  them  proper  dwellings  to  live  in,  educate  them,  give 
them  freedom,  and  no  statesman  would  dare  to  tell  them  those  fi^se- 
hoods.  As  to  the  question  of  securing  the  best  dwellings  from  the 
building  point  of  view,  one  of  the  great  evils  in  the  construction  of 
houses  in  this  country  was,  first  of  all,  utter  regardlessness  of  the 
site,  the  subsoil,  the  material,  and  the  mode  of  management  sub- 
sequently. Now,  if  they  were  going  to  build  a  house  for  them- 
selves, whether  a  villa,  a  mansion,  or  a  palace,  the  first  necessity 
was  to  have  a  dry  subsoil.  If  not  naturally  dry,  it  must  be  made 
so.  The  second  necessity  was,  that  the  area  must  be  isolated  from 
the  subsoil,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  means  to  accomplish  that  was 
to  use  concrete.    Then  they  ought  next  to  put  in  a  damp-proof 
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course,  either  made  of  brick  or  of  Btone,  which  was  not  oostlj.  If 
they  had  a  basement  story,  they  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  isolate 
it  from  the  ground.  Make  a  dwarf  wall  around  it,  imd  keep  off  the 
dam  p  from  the  basement  walls.  Then  the  rooms  ought  to  be  arranged 
to  secure  ventilation.  Going  afterwards  into  details,  Mr.  Bawlinson 
made  some  very  complimentary  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
Builder. 

In  the  Economy  and  Trade  Section,  on  the  question,  "  Is  it  desir- 
able  that  the  State  or  Municipality  shouldassist  in  providing  improved 
dwellings  for  the  lower  classes ;  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and  in 
what  way  ? ''  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  Hole,  was  read.  At  the  outset 
it  referred  to  the  great  deficiency  in  the  accommodation  for  the 
poor,  and  after  commending  Building  Societies,  which,  however,  did 
not  meet  the  deficiency,  he  referred  to  the  two  Acts  passed  in  1851 
and  1866,  the  one  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  lodging-houses 
by  the  authorities,  the  other  to  enable  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners to  lend  capital  to  erect  improved  dwellings  for  working 
men.  He  approved  of  the  principles  of  those  Acts,  but  contended 
that  the  capital  lent  by  the  State  should  be  advanced  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest,  and  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the 
improved  dwellings  should  be  advanced.  He  recommended  that  the 
scale  of  repayment  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  enable  those  who 
wished  to  become  owners  of  their  own  dwellings,  and  illustrated  the 
principle  of  the  experiment  made  by  the  Model  Cottage  Society  of 
Leeds  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies,  the  excellent  editor  of  the  BrUiah  Warhman, 
read  the  next  paper  on  this  subject,  and  referred  chiefly  to  the 
shocking  crowded  state  of  the  dwellings  in  London,  and  the  fiict 
that  with  the  carrying  out  of  great  raUway  improvements,  masses, 
equal  to  the  population  of  large  county  towns,  had  been  turned  oat 
of  their  dwellings,  without  any  home,  in  many  cases,  whither  they 
could  go.  He  stated  that  Prussia  had  for  years  devoted  itself  to 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  considered  that 
England  should  do  the  same,  and  see  if  it  was  practicable  that  the 
Waterlow  and  Peabody  schemes  could  be  extended  in  the  most 
populous  parts  of  London ;  and  that  if  they  could  not  get  little  cot- 
tages with  gardens,  why  could  they  not  adopt  the  Scottish  system 
of  holdings  or  flats  ? 

Mr.  Bumham  Safford  also  read  a  paper  upon  this  subject  He 
considered  the  scheme  of  preventing  typhus  spreading,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  wholesome  dwellings  and  the  starting  of  an  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  was  creditable  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  If  intem- 
perance was  the  origin  of  vice,  idleness,  and  crime,  so  also  were, 
surely,  hovels  devoid  of  sanitary  and  other  comforts  the  origin  of 
intemperance.  Physical  and  spiritual  degradation  followed  one 
upon  another,  and  consequences  unnatural  to  the  ordinary  state 
occurred,  and  we  had  the  "  descent  of  man  backwards."  Means  for 
procuring  improved  dwellings  having  been  provided  by  the  Labour- 
ing Classes  and  Dwellings  Act,  1866,  it  only  remained  for  the  Legia- 
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loture  to  prevent  a  good  measure  from  becoming  virtually  a  dead 
letter. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  wMch  followed,  Mr.  Daglish,  of 
Newcastle,  said  that  the  Newcastle  Improvement  of  Dwellings  Com- 
pany had  declared  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  after  putting  by  a 
fund  equal  to  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  capital  for  depreciation 
in  value.  He  felt  certain  8  per  cent,  could  be  realized  upon  work- 
men's cottages,  and  while  that  could  be  done  there  was  no  need  to 
go  to  the  State  for  aid.  If  proper  care  were  exercised,  workmen's 
dwellings  could  be  made  to  pay.  He  asserted  that  the  State  had 
already  given  sufficient  and  necessary  assistance  in  this  respect,  and 
he  disapproved  their  going  to  the  State  to  borrow  money.  As  to 
the  question  of  the  municipality  assisting  the  erection  of  such 
dwellings,  he  thought  they  could  not  well  do  so,  as  in  many  cases 
members  of  corporations  felt  they  were  coming  into  competition 
with  private  enterprise.  This  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 
Newcastle,  and  the  work  had  been  left  to  private  enterprise. 

Dr.  Gkiirdner,  of  Glasgow,  said  there  were,  in  his  mind,  great  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  State  or  the  municipality  building  houses 
for  the  working  classes  in  the  room  of  those  displaced  by  improve- 
ments. It  would,  he  said,  be  wrong  for  the  mimicipality  to  build  a 
similar  class  of  houses  to  those  displaced.  In  illustration,  he  said, 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow  there  were  100,000  houses,  26,000  of  which 
were  occupied  by  persons  at  a  tenancy  below  what  it  was  possible  to 
construct  or  hold  an  ordinary  dwelling-  The  majority  of  them  were 
below  5Z.,  some  even  4Z.  lOs.,  4Z,,  and  even  3Z.  It  was  impossible  to 
get  any  place  to  accommodate  a  feonily  with  any  thing  like  comfort, 
even  if  it  were  only  one  room,  under  hi.  Supposing  some  great 
commercial  operation  should  displace  a  number  of  these  houses, 
was  the  municipality  to  replace  them  with  a  similar  class  of  houses, 
a  class  below  the  line  of  sanitary  comforts  ?  Eor  if  they  were  not  to 
do  BO,  they  could  not  replace  those  houses  thus  removed.  The  work- 
ing class  of  Glasgow  had  become  so  debased  by  the  evil  influence  of 
miserable  dwellings  that  they  could  not  rise  to  the  idea  of  proper 
house  accommodation.  The  remedy  for  removing  the  present  low 
class  of  houses  was  to  let  the  working  classes  understand  that  they 
must  raise  their  notions  of  accommodation.  If  such  a  class  knew 
that  the  municipality  would  provide  dwellings  for  them,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  it.  The  duty  of  the  municipality  was,  rather  than 
assist  in  erection,  to  destroy  these  dwellings  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  should  remove  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  he  would  re- 
commend a  gradual  process.  Much  had  been  said  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  flat  system.  He  admitted  there  was  a  great 
convenience  in  it,  but  there  was  danger  in  it.  The  danger  was 
this, — ^it  accommodated  a  large  population  upon  a  small  area,  and 
this  led  to  the  generation  and  increase  of  fever.  If  they  adopted 
this  system,  they  must  do  it  upon  a  conditional  system.  He  con- 
cluded by  repeating  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  municipality  to  pull 
clown  the  low  class  of  houses  as  quickly  as  po^lble. 
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TJltimatelj  the  following  Besolution,  moYed  bj  Mr.  John  Holmes, 
Leeds,  seconded  by  the  Bev.  H.  Solly,  was  passed : — 

That  the  Section  recommends  the  Comioil  to  take  into  its  consideration  what 
legislation  can  be  taken  to  improre  and  render  more  efifective  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  giving  power  to  close  or  remove  property  found  unfit  for  habitation ;  and, 
■  further,  by  what  means  statistical  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  various  Companies,  Societies,  or  other  organizations  which  are  en- 
gaged  in  providing  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  OPERATIVES  IN  FACTOEIES  AND 
WORKSHOPS. 

In  the  Health  Department  at  Leeds,  on  the  special  question  for  dis- 
cussion, "What  are  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  health  of 
operatiyes  in  factories  and  workshops  ?  "  the  first  paper  was  read  hj 
Dr.  J.  H.  Stallard,  who  said  the  chief  point  was  to  keep  the  air- 
Bupplj  pure ;  and  he  maintained  that  the  death-rate  and  the  kind 
of  disease  existing  proved  that  the  air  in  many  cases  was  impure. 
A  sufficient  supply  of  air  was  capable  of  reducing  the  deaths  result- 
ing from  pulmonary  disease,  and  this  fact  he  illustrated  by  a  refer- 
ence to  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  barracks  to  secure 
ventilation.  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  establish  the  principle  that 
factories  and  workshops  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  assimilate 
the  condition  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  open  air,  with  pn>- 
yision  only  for  protection  against  rain  falling  and  violent  draughts. 
To  protect  ourselves  from  draughts  and  rain  was  all  that  we  i^aUy 
required.  All  ventilation  pro^seded  under  the  supposition  that 
only  a  certain  amount  of  air  was  required,  whereas  the  true  air- 
supply  we  needed  was  only  to  be  obtained  by  living  in  the  air.  He 
exhibited  a  diagram  of  an  improved  method  of  ventilating  hos- 
pitals, public  buildings,  and  dwelling-houses ;  and  in  speaking  of  it, 
he  said  that  if  we  wanted  to  place  our  workshops  in  contact  with  the 
open  air,  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  principle  of  nume- 
rous small  openings,  and  must  rely  upon  the  laws  of  diffusion  and 
connexion  for  a  sufficient  and  complete  interchange.  That  was, 
we  must  protect  our  apartments  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the 
wind,  and  yet  provide  a  large  surface  with  which  the  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  air  should  be  free.  Laws  of  diffusion  and  con- 
nexion were  sufficient  to  insure  interchange  even  in  the  stillest 
atmosphere,  if  only  we  gave  them  sufficient  opportunity  for  acting; 
and  the  problem  was  thus  reduced  to  the  question  as  to  the  largest 
surface  of  our  room  sides,  which  might  be  perforated  by  innumer- 
able small  openings,  so  placed  as  to  be  free  from  any  outside  pressure 
of  the  wind.  Of  course  we  could  not  perforate  any  of  the  sides,  and 
we  had  only  the  top  and  the  l)ottom.  It  would  be  expensive,  and 
difficult,  and  useless  to  perforate  the  floor,  and  thus  we  were  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  perforating  the  ceiling.  If  we  protected  this 
perforated  ceiling  from  rain,  and  exposed  it  nowhere  to  the  direct 
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pressure  of  the  wind,  we  bad  succeeded  in  placing  the  workroom 
in  free,  complete,  and  immediate  coatact  wim  the  outside  air,  and 
we  should  have  given  the  principle  of  slow  diffusion  full  play.  No 
great  volume  of  cold  air  could  possibly  be  driven  down  on  any 
side  of  the  apartment,  whilst  the  freest  exit  was  provided  for  the 
warm  and  vitiated  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  body,  and  for 
any  unwholesome  products  of  the  manufacture  carried  on.  There 
was  no  disttirbance  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  sufficient  to  in- 
terfere with  the  natural  rising  of  the  vitiated  products  to  the 
ceiling,  and  in  the  plan  he  had  proposed  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  those  products  into  the  air  chamber,  from 
which  they  were  at  once  carried  away  by  the  horizontal  current 
passing  through.  The  arrangement  was  simple.  Every  room 
should  be  provided  with  a  double  ceiling,  the  space  between  being 
in  free  communication  with  the  outer  air  on  all  sides.  The  top  ceiling 
was  either  the  floor  of  the  room  above,  or  the  roof— the  lower 
ceiling  was  made  of  finely  perforated  zinc,  or  oiled  paper.  The  air 
chamber  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  being  swept  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  sides  might  be  made  of  pejorated  bricks  of 
various  colours  and  shapes.  This  plan  did  not  interfere  with  the 
employment  of  opposite  windows  and  ordinary  means  of  warming 
rooms.  The  sole  object  was  to  maintain  the  principle  of  living  in 
the  open  air,  under  all  conditions,  whether  in  winter  or  summer, 
day  or  night.  It  was  beyond  the  control  of  any  one  to  cut  off  the 
wholesome  and  necessary  connexion.  It  was  a  principle  which,  in 
his  judgment,  was  as  necessary  in  a  bed-room  as  in  a  drawing- 
room,  and  as  necessary  in  a  factory  as  in  a  hospital.  It  was  a 
principle  which  had  been  ignored  by  architects  since  the  Eoman 
era,  but  he  would  observe  that  the  courts  of  the  Pompeiian  house 
were  but  a  more  open  arrangement  than  the  one  proposed.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  best  means  of  improving  the  health  of  operatives  in 
fia.ctories  and  workshops  would  be  to  place  them  in  direct  commimi- 
cation  with  the  open  air  by  the  plan  proposed. 

In  discussion,  Mr.  Leighton  (Liverpool)  said,  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  system  of  heating  and  ventilating  he  had  ever  seen 
was  in  a  schoolroom  at  Glasgow.  The  whole  of  the  exhausted  air 
was  taken  away  by  the  draught  caused  by  a  fire  on  the  lower  floor, 
the  school  being  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  air  being  conveyed  to 
the  lower  room  in  a  tube  from  the  ceiling.  The  supply  of  fresh  air 
was  by  means  of  a  perforated  pipe,  which  pipe  conveyed  the  air  to 
a  boiler  heated  by  the  fire,  and  there  the  air  was  warmed  and  con- 
veyed back  to  the  schoolroom. 

Mr.  Bawlinson  recommended  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Stallard  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  persons  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
men  crowded  either  into  workshops  or  into  houses.  There  was  no 
artificial  remedy,  there  was  no  fine-drawn  remedy  of  flues  or  valves 
or  other  means  of  that  class  that  would  give  fresh  air  in  the  abun- 
dance that  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  health. 

From  (he  Builder, 
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LABOTJRERS'  DWELLINGS. 

Mb.  Dimsdalb,  M.P.  for  Hertford,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Major's 
dinner  of  November  9th,  in  that  town,  referred,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  and  interesting  speech,  to  the  subject  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made  by  a  previous  speaker.  He 
(Mr.  Dimsdale)  was  not  disposed  to  accept  the  stigma  for  Hertford, 
that  it  stood  worse  in  the  matter  of  accommodation  for  the  labouring 
classes  than  other  towns  in  the  county.  ''  Of  course  (he  said)  thej 
should  endeavour  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  but  they  ought  not  to  exaggerate  the  evil.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  generally  known  that  some  years  ago  a  Bill  was  in- 
troduced,  called  "  The  Labouring  Classes  Dwellings'  Act,"  providing 
that  when  cottages  were  not  in  a  proper  state  of  repair  they  might, 
after  due  notice  had  been  given  to  the  individuals  concerned,  be 
closed  by  order  of  the  local  authorities.  But  by  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  the  provisions  of  that  Act  were  restricted  to  towns  con* 
taining  10,000  inhabitants.  If  it  were  thought  desirable,  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  strong  step  of  introducing  a  Bill  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  to  towns  containing  a  smaller  population. 
That  would,  he  thought,  be  a  practical  way  of  meeting  the  difEculty. 
He  might  say  that  he  diid  mention  to  theMarquis  of  Salisbury  not 
long  ago  the  state  of  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  town, 
and  he  was  sure  from  the  way  his  lordship  had  expressed  himself 
that  they  would  find  him  very  ready  to  deal  with  the  subject  when 
it  was  brought  under  his  consideration,  and  in  reference  to  those 
dwellings  of  the  poor  for  which  he  was  personally  responsible,  he 
would  cause  them  to  be  put  in  a  better  state  of  repair." 

On  the  subject  of  the  rundranoes  arising  from  the  system  of  taxa- 
tion, Mr.  Dimsdale  "  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  the  present 
system  of  rating  affects  the  condition  and  improvement  of  cottage 
property.  In  the  southern  portion  of  England,  so  long  as  a  man 
kept  his  money  in  the  funds  it  was  not  rated ;  but  directly  he  took 
lOOOZ.  out  of  the  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the  cottages  on  his 
estate,  it  would  be  taxed  12  per  cent,  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor- 
rate.  This  surely  acted  as  a  material  discouragement  to  the  im- 
provement of  cottage  property.  Then  there  were  other  charges, 
such  as  the  Education  Bate.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  should  be  a  charge  on  one  description  of  property. 
He  did  hope  this  question  would  meet  with  fair  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  tne  Government,  and  he  would  promise,  as  their  represen- 
tative, to  do  his  best  to  obtain  the  equalization  of  the  local  taxation 
of  the  country,  so  that  it  might  fall  on  every  species  of  property." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Dimsdale  said,  "  he  would  turn  to  a  question 
in  which  the  town  of  Hertford  was  particularly  interested,  the  ques- 
tion of  sewage.  A  year  ago  he  stood  up  in  that  room  as  a  member 
ef  the  Lea  Conservancy  Board,  but  he  was  defeated  at  an  election 
which  took  place  subsequently*  He  did  not  know  that  he  very  much 
regretted  having  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  that  Board,  for  he  was  now 
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placed  in  a  more  independent  position  on  this  question.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Session  he  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  position  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Hertford  and  other 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea  and  its  tributaries  were  placed  by  the 
action  of  the  Lea  Conseryancj  Board.  He  was  glad  to  be  out  of 
that  Board,  because  he  could  now  speak  freely.  He  complained  that 
the  Board  had  prohibited  their  sewage  from  entering  the  river  with- 
out laying  down  any  standard  of  purity,  so  that  they  had  imposed 
very  heavy  charges  upon  them  without  telling  them  what  they 
wanted.  That  was  a  policy  which  could  not  be  defended,  and  ought 
to  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  He  complained  that  those  two  small 
Boards,  the  Thames  Conservancy,  and  the  Lea  Conservancy  Boards 
were  established  on  a  wrong  principle.  They  ought  to  have  had  a 
general  measure  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  the  pollution  of 
rivers.  Twice  during  the  present  year,  and  once  during  the  year  be- 
fore, he  had  asked  Mr.  Bruce  whether  he  would  introduce  a  general 
measure.  He  had  been  informed  that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  by 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  in  which  the  whole  question  would  be  dealt 
with.  His  (Mr.  Dimsdale's)  efforts  would  be  directed  to  securing 
that  in  that  measure,  whenever  it  should  be  passed,  justice  should  be 
done.  He  only  hoped  that  before  the  debate  came  on  he  should 
have  frequent  communications  from  those  of  his  constituents  who 
felt  deeply  interested  in  the  question." 

Mr.  Dnnsdale's  speech  was  fluently  applauded. 


POPULATION  OP  LONDON  IN  1871. 

The  following  official  issue  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  me- 
tropolis:— 

"  Looking  at  the  infinite  variety  of  causes  oi  disturbance,  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight  impossible  to  calculate  years  beforehand  the 
inhabitants  of  London.  The  population  in  the  year  1861  was 
2,803,989 ;  what  was  the  increase  ?  Some  estimate  was  indispen- 
sable ;  otherwise  the  rates  of  mortality  could  not  be  deteimined. 

"Population  of  London  estimated  in  the  weekly  tables  for  middle 
of  year  1871,  3,258,469.  Population  enumerated  as  living  at  mid- 
night on  Sunday,  2nd  of  April,  3,251,804.  Calculated  for  that 
Sunday  night,  the  estimate  by  the  same  method  is  3,247,631,  which 
differs  only  4,173  from  the  enumerated  population.  This  slight 
difference  will  not  affect  the  rates  of  mortality,  which,  as  given  for 
all  London  since  1861,  may  be  considered  correct. 

"  The  population  of  three  and  a  quarter  million  lives  on  both 
sides  of  the  Thames — extending  along  its  banks  from  Woolwich  up 
to  Hammersmith,  and  across  its  stream  from  Norwood  to  Hamp- 
stead — over  122  square  miles ;  an  area  rather  greater  than  a  square 
of  eleven  miles  to  the  side.  On  an  average  there  are  2669  persons 
to  a  square  mile,  and  as  only  a  certain  ntunber  of  people  live  on  a 
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giren  area,  it  became  erident  that  the  usual  hypothesiB  of  increase 
in  a  geometrical  progression  would  no  longer  apply  to  the  growth 
of  London,  and  in  consequence  the  series  was  calculated  in  1865 
which  has  since  been  used  in  the  weekly  tables,  and  of  which  the 
number  cited  above  is  one.  The  closeness  of  the  estimate  is  another 
example  of  the  constancy  of  the  laws  which  rule  human  life  and 
determine  English  progress. 

"  The  increase  of  the  population  in  the  ten  years  1861-71,  was 
447,815.  Not  many  cities  in  the  world  have  a  population  equal  to 
this  increase  of  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  in  ten  years." 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exder  HaU,  Strand. 

Ths   General   Committee    met    on    Wednesday,   the    7th  of 
February. 

Present : — ^William  Long,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Owen ;  John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Committee  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

The  Secretary  reported  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ross,  referring  to 
the  matter  of  computation  of  mortality  in  St.  Giles'  District,  as 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  December  6th  last.  It  might 
be  hard  upon  a  particular  locality  or  house  to  be  credited  with 
deaths  occurring  after  removal  into  the  Workhouse. 

But  in  the  cases  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Committee, 
the  actual  difference  in  tiie  mode  of  Computation  appears  .  in- 
appreciable. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Mrs.  Ann  Sarah  Wrirfit  had 
kindly  given  to  the  Society  (through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Kobison 
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\5rrigl1t,  of  Sumner  Place,  Onslow  Square),  ihe  sum  of  lOOL, 
sucli  sum  to  })e  applied  to  some  special  object  of  the  Society, 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  Committee  might  approve. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  Mr.  W.  E.  Hubbard  and  others 
are  about  to  provide  unproved  dwellings  in  the  Cotton  district 
of  Bussia  for  1,000  people;  viz.  250  single  men,  250  single 
women,  and  500  in  families. 

Should  the  undertaking  answer,  the  dwellings  will  then  be 
increased  to  4,000.  The  building  will  be  five  stories  in  height, 
and  the  single  men  and  women  arranged  in  companies  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  Companies  or  Guilds  in  Bussia  (which  would  be  similar 
to  the  position  of  a  Gkmgsman  in  England),  make  one  man 
arrange  for  the  rest,  lodging,  &c. 

Out  of  his  own  receipts  he  provides  board,  lodging,  &c-,  for 
thd  others. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  w^  held  the  sfUBO  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  ihe  6th  of 
March. 

Present: — ^The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
John  Sperling,  Esq.;  the  Bev,  Canon  Nifirbet;  William  Long, 
Esq.;  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Owen;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.;  the 
Bev.  S.  D.  Stubbs;  James  N.  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  7th  of  February  w^re  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  subjoined  form  of  congratulatory  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 
on  the  Princess  recovery,  was  read  and  approved. 


"  Mat  rr  please  Youe  Majesty, — The  President  and  Council 
of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes — a  Society  honoured  by  Your  Majesty  as  our  Patron, 
beg  leave  to  express  the  unfeigned  affection  and  respect  that 
we  bear  to  Your  Majesty's  Person,  and  sentiments  of  profound 
loyalty  we  entertain  towards  Your  Majesty's  Throne  and 
Authority.  We  desire  to  offer  the  humble  tribute  of  our  con- 
gratulations on  the  restoration  to  health  of  His  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales.  We  thankfully  recognize  in  tins 
great  mercy  the  Divine  favour  towards  Your  Majesty's 
dynasty,  as  well  as  its  importance  to  the  highest  interests  of 
Your  Majesty's  subjects.     We  desire  to  bless  God,  the  Author 
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and  Giver  of  all  good  things^  for  the  signal  ddiverance  from 
mortal  danger  of  Your  Majesty^s  beloved  Son,  and  for  the 
comfort  and  release  of  Yonr  Majesty  from  painful  anxiety.  We 
desire  to  accept  this  national  mercy  as  a  very  gracious  answer 
to  national  prayer,  and  to  express  our  fervent  hope  that  the 
issue  may  be  over-ruled  to  the  spiritual  edification  and  faith  of 
the  national  heart.  We  humbly  request  Your  Majesty  to  be 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  this,  our  dutiful  and  loving  con- 
gratulation. 

''And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

*'  Signed  on  behalf  of  Council. 

" SHAfTESBUBY,  President" 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  the  Address  to  the 
Eight  Honourable  Henry  A.  Bruce,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  following  acknowledgment  has  been  received  :-— 

''  Whitehall,  Ma/reh  21,  1872. 

''  My  Lobb, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Queen 
the  loyal  and  dutiful  Address  of  the  President  and  Council  of 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  on  the  occasion  of  the  illness  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"I  have  to  inform  your  Lordship  that  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  receive  the  Address  very  graciously. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  Obedient  Servant, 

''H.  A.  Bbocb, 
"  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  &c.,  &c.'' 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Rev.  Sir  Bmilius 
Bayley,  Bart.,  was  nominated  to  be  a  Vice-ftesident  of  the 
Society. 

The  next  Meeting  of  Committee,  owing  to  the  Easter  Holi* 
days,  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  10th  proximo. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  hdd  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows  :— 

Streathani'Street,  Bloomsbury. — 54   Dwellings   for  Families% 
Fully  occupied. 

Portpool-lane. — 20  Dwellings  for  Families^    64  Rooms  for 
Single  Women.    One  vacancy. 
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At  the  Puhlic  Washhonse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5236. 

Wild-court,  Drury-lajie. — ^Renovated  Dwellings  for  102 
Families.     Two  rooms  empty. 

TyndalVs'buil dings,  Gray's-inn'road. — ^Renovated  Xhrellings 
for  87  Pam'lies.  Lodging- House  for  36  Single  Men.  Average 
.of  Dwellings,  76.     Lodging-House,  32. 

Clari's-buildings,  St.  GileS'm'the'Fields.—'RenoY&ted  Dwell- 
ings for  78  Families.     All  tenanted. 

George-street,  Bloomshury, — Lodging-House  for  104  Single 
Men.     Average  tenancy,  95. 

Charles-street,  Drury-lane, — Lodging-House  for  82  Single 
Men.     Average  of  inmates,  79. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 


THE  PEACTICAL  PHILOSOPHER  IN  KENT  STREET. 

BY   THE   SBV.    OOBDON   CALTHBOP,   M.A. 

A  FBiBKD  of  mine,  slightly  given,  as  I  f^r,  to  paradoidcal  state- 
ment, maintains  that  the  plan  of  assembling  large  numbers  of 
human  beings  together  in  a  city  is  essentially  godless.  '*  Cain,''  he 
says,  "  was  the  originator  of  these  overgrown  commimities ;  and 
surely  Cain,"  he  argues,  "  is  not  a  desirable  person  to  imitate."  The 
results,  too,  of  the  practice  are  enough  of  themselves  to  condemn  it. 
"  Look  at  the  deep  stagnant  pools  of  depravity  which  settle  down  in 
your  cities,  with  not  a  single  breath  of  the  healthy  air  of  right  feeling 
to  blow  over  them.  Glance  at  your  vast  festering  masses,  your 
filthy  heaps  of  crime,  which  no  moral  scavenger  carts  away.  legion, 
panting  and  aching,  toils  in  vain  to  overtake  the  growing  crowd ; 
and  whilst  your  churches  are  being  talked  about,  and  your  school- 
rooms being  run  up,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  immortal 
beings,  destined  to  live  for  ever,  are  handed  over  to  a  degradation, 
compared  to  which  the  worship  of  Mumbo  Jumbo  is  a  pmne  and 
spiritual  religion.  Why,"  he  continues,  waxing  warm  with  his 
subject,  "  you  are  actually  powerless  in  face  of  such  a'  gigantic 
ignorance.  Ton  are  spooning  out  with  a  ladle  that  which  rushes 
in  through  a  ten-inch  pipe.  Talk  of  evangelizing  the  masses! 
Have  you  done  it  ?  Are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  And  do  you  think 
that  these  dense  accumulettions  of  humanity,  through  which  no 
wholesome  influence  can  percolate,  are  according  to  the  will  of  Gk>d  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it!  You  see  what  your  city-makmg  has  brought  you 
"to ;  and  serve  you  right." 

So  far  our  crotchety  friend,  borne  onwards  by  the  gale  of  temper, 
over  the  waves  of  discussion.  But  seriously,  it  has  sometimes  struck 
me  that  there  is  a  certain  modiciun  of  sense  in  what  he  says.  And 
I  have  asked  myself  whether  an  influence  that  might  counteract,  in 
some  degree,  that  centripetal  process  that  is  going  on  so  rapidly 
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now, — ^that  eHlargement  of  the  heart  of  the  body  politic,  which 
seems  to  tend  to  the  wasting  of  the  members,  and  to  threaten 
**  &tty  degeneration"  of  the  organ  itiielf,  might  not  be  hailed  as  a 
boon  by  those  who  wish  their  country  and  the  caase  of  religion  well. 
But  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  form  an  opinion. 
At  all  events  my  duty  is  plain :  to  take  the  state  of  things  as  I  find 
it,  and  to  make  the  best  o(  it,  both  for  God  and  man. 

Well,  in  a  condition  of  mental  oscillation,  which  the  reader  will 
understand  if  he  has  read  through  the  preceding  lines,  chewing  the 
cud  of  various  fancies,  trying  for  the  hundredth  time,  and  for  the 
hundredth  time  trying  in  vain,  to  untie  the  knot  of  a  complicated 
social  problem,  I  went  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  those  practical 
pl^ilosophers  who  do  things  whilst  others  are  speculating  or  talking 
about  them.  The  day  on  which  I  thus  took  my  journey  into  the 
South  was  not  exactly  the  day  devoted  to  squibs  and  crackers 
and  bonfires  and  caricatures  of  the  "sovereign  Pontiff,  our  Holy 
Father,  the  Pope,  for  that  fell  on  a  Sunday, — but  it  was  the 
day  after ;  and  we  were  fiilly  reminded  of  the  fact  by  the  eager- 
ness of  the  juvenile  population  to  secure  our  spare  half- pence, 
and  by  the  apparition  of  three  gigantic  figures  drawn  through  the 
streets  on  a  cart,  and  accompanied  by  divers  robust-lunged  men, 
who  bawled  out  vociferously  an  invitation  to  all  and  sundry  to 
"  remember  the  6th  of  November."  At  such  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  I  made  my  first  personal  acquaintance  with  Kent 
Street,  and  with  the  "  practical  philosopher,"  the  Eev.  James  Amos, 
who,  for  some  ten  years  past,  has  been  labouring  in  the  midst  of  its 
degraded  population. 

When  I  think  of  this  gentleman,  shall  I  say  that  I  am  reminded 
of  a  man  who  descends  philanthropically  into  a  sewer,  and  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  discomfort  certainly,  probably  at  the  risk  of  his 
health  and  his  life,  prevents  the  escape  of  gases  which  would  sprei^d 
miasma  through  a  neighbourhood,  and  leave  hundreds  of  families 
clothed  with  the  sombre  garb  of  mourning  ?  No :  the  illustration, 
if  appropriate,  would  be  unsavoury.  Besides,  it  would  be  inade- 
quate. Kather  am  I  reminded  of  Him,  who  came  down  into  our 
sin-stricken  humanity, — Who  stretched  out  His  hand  and  Umched 
the  loathsome  leper.  Who  spoke  gracious  sympathizing  healing  words 
to  the  publican  and  the  sinner,  to  the  fallen  woman  and  the  friend- 
less, hopeless  outcast,  and  Who  had  His  reward  in  the  eagerness  of 
attention  with  which  people  crowded  around  Him  when  He  dis- 
coursed, and  in  the  throbbing  of  their  still-human  hea):ts  under  His 
loving  yet  masterly  touch. 

"  Arid  where  is  Kent  Street  ?  and  what  sort  of  place  is  it  ?"  says  the 
reader,  impatient  of  prologues,  and  thinking  in  himself  that  if  the 
exordium  be  so  long,  the  discourse  itself  will  be  of  unendurable 
duration. 

Give  me  time ;  and  I  will  tell  you. 

Kent  Street  is  a  long  narrow  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  the  most  direct  road  between  London  Bridge  and  the 
Bricklayers'  Arms  Bailway  Station.     It  is  placed  almost  equally 
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between  the  two :  and  it  extends  for  about  half-a-mile.  Jnttrng  out 
from  this  street  on  either  side  are  courta  and  lanes  and  9diej% 
having  no  conununication  with  the  external  world ;  and  rendenng 
it  necessary  for  the  dwellers  in  them  to  come  back  into  the  xaaio 
street,  when  they  wish  to  Tisit  other  parts  of  London.  This  gives  a 
sort  of  peculiarity  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  imparts  an  iadatioD 
to  it.  It  puts  the  locality  into  a  ring-fence,  as  it  were,  though  it 
really  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle ;  and  it  has  a  tendeni^^  to  make 
the  population  homc^^eneous,  and  to  bind  them  together  with  some* 
thing  of  a  dannish  feeling  and  sympathy.  The  population  is  n^ 
small.  It  comprises  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  souls,  and  these 
are  included  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  Southwark,  of  whidi 
Mr.  Amos  is  the  Vicar. 

'<  What  ia  the  charader  ofGwitireetr  "  It  can  hardlj  be  said  to 
stand  high,"  says  the  Yicar ;  who  will  naturally  be  indined  to  take 
a  lenient  view  of  his  parishioners.  "  Kent  Street  may  be  called  a 
a  sort  of  '  idle  comer'  to  some  ten  villages."  I  suppose  he  means 
that  all  tiie  lazy  and  the  worthless  and  the  dissipated,  the  ne'er-do- 
weels  and  vagabonds  of  a  large  area  outside,  gravitate  towards  Kent 
Street,  as  towards  their  '^  own  place; "  as  to  Uie  habitat  to  which  by 
nature  they  belong.  Savs  a  great  authority,  writing  in  ihe  IVsiei, 
about  five  years  ago :  '^  If  the  police  were  some  n^ht  to  make  a 
cordon  round  Kent  Street  and  the  Mint  in  the  Borough,  and  take 
ofif  all  they  find  within  their  lines — ^man,  woman,  and  child,  I  can't 
help  thinking  from  what  I  saw  that  they  would  do  great  good  to  the 
Metropolis  and  its  ratepayers.  I  venture  to  say  they  would  find 
two-tlurds  of  their  captives  not  only  convicted  iMeves,  but  thieves 
living  by  thefb."  In  fact,  to  state  the  case  plainly,  when  you  stand 
in  Kent  Street  you  stand  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  worst,  if  not 
the  very  worst  neighbourhood  in  London.    It  is  a  haunt  of  thieves. 

If  you  were  to  spend  a  Sunday  there  you  would  never  forget  it. 
All  the  shops  are  open,  of  course, — shops  for  old  clothes  and  for 
cheap  shoes  in  abundance :  in  greater  abundance  still  the  fried-fish 
shops,  wiik  their  fumes  and  Qieix  hissing.  Buyers,  very  ragged, 
very  slovenly,  very  dirty,  stream  in  a  continuous  tide  through  the 
streets,  chaffering  for  goods.  About  twelve  o'dock  trade  declines, 
and  a  body  of  men  appear  on  the  scene  who  have  but  just  risen  from 
their  beds.  Forming  in  little  groups  about  the  streets,  these  men 
wile  away  the  time  by  letting  fly  a  number  of  pigeons,  and  laying 
bets. upon  their  flight,  until  the  public-houses  are  open  after  the 
time  of  service.  Into  these  places  we  will  not  follow  them.  Towards 
evening,  if  it  is  fine,  and  particularly  in  summer-time,  the  women 
come  out  in  great  strength :  most  of  the  door-steps  are  occupied  by 
them.  Across  the  street  several  long  ropes  are  in  motion  for 
skipping  purposes,  adults  taking  part  in  the  pastime.  Battledores 
and  shuttlecocks  are  brought  out  and  used,  not  by  children  only ; 
and  the  whole  scene  rapidly  descends  into  low  and  degrading  revehr. 
What  chance  the  church  has  under  such  circumstances  may  be  easily 
imagined.  It  lies,  not  very  conveniently,  in  the  midst  of  a  little 
square  of  houses*    Those  parishioners  who  have  nerve  enough  tu 
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attend  it  pass  through  a  regular  ordeal  of  petty  persecution,  the 
impression  being  that  religion  is  not  a  weak  thing,  but  too  good  a 
thing  for  such  people  as  they  are ;  and  that,  consequently,  any  one 
of  their  number  who  attends  to  such  matters  proves  himself  thereby 
to  be  an  abominable  hypocrite. 

Add  to  all  this  that  Kent  Street  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty ; 
that  slow  starvation  is  a  common  experience ;  that  to  go  without  food  K>r 
two  days  in  winter  time  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence ;  that  those 
who  would  willingly  be  honest  are  sorely  tempted  by  privation,  and 
by  habituation  to  the  unscrupulous  practices  of  their  neighbours,  to 
^pse  into  the  paths  of  crime ;  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable 
idea  of  the  position  in  which  are  placed  some  eight  thousand  of  your 
fellow-creatures,  living  in  what  we  consider  the  centre  of  Christen- 
dom,— ^the  chief  focus  of  intellectual  light  and  religious  life. 

Into  this  mass  of  degraded  humanity,  my  friend,  the  ''  practical 
philosopher,"  with  his  good  wife,  a  true  pastor's  helpmate,  with  a 
curate,  earnest  and  devoted,  with  a  staff  of  lay  workers,  earnest 
and  devoted  also,  have  thrown  themselves:  labours  mtdtifarious, 
bearing  upon  temporal  and  spiritual  things,  have  been  under- 
taken, with  what  result  the  ^reat  Day  will  completely  exhibit; 
hut  some  not  inconsiderable  trace  thereof  may  be  discerned  by  the 
sympathizing  observer,  even  at  the  present  time. 

Among  these  Christian  workers  are  three  "  Mission- women  " — 
invaluable  helpers — ^without  whom  I  suspect  Mr.  Amos  would  be  re- 
duced to  comparative  inefficiency.  To  these  I  was  introduced,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  each  in  succession,  I  was  to  see  as  much  of 
the  parish  and  its  enterprises  as  could  be  seen  in  a  single  day. 

May  I  say,  in  passing,  that  one  of  these  new  friends  of  mme  told 
me  that  for  some  years  she  had  been  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  she  had  been  in  all  sorts  of  places,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night,  when  called  upon  to  attend  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  but 
never  had  so  much  as  a  rough  word  addressed  to  her,  never  met 
with  anything  anywhere  but  the  manifestations  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness ?  Occasionally,  also,  she  told  me  she  saw  herself  pointed  out 
to  some  new  comer, — some  fresh  arrival  upon  this  "  happy  hunting- 
ground,"  by  the  old  thieves  of  the  locaHty ;  and  that  she  knew  this 
involuntary  introduction  of  herself  to  mean  that  they  were  instruct- 
ing their  comrade  to  let  her  alone.  What  a  testimony  this  is  to  the 
power  of  genuine  kindness  and  Christian  love  over  the  most  sunken 
human  heart ! 

Tinder  such  excellent  auspices  I  sallied  forth.  The  first  visit  I 
paid  was  to  Dick  Turpin's  house, — ^the  quondam  residence  of  the 
notorious  freebooter  of  that  name.  The  building,  I  must  confess, 
had  a  sort  of  ill-favoured,  hang-dog  look  about  it  still,  as  if  it  took 
to  reformation  with  a  bad  grace :  still  it  was  reformed.  Once  its 
cellars  contained  ill-gotten  plunder ;  once  its  walls  echoed  to  the 
ribald  jest  and  the  Wchanalian  song.  Now  in  the  lower  floor  the 
hymns  of  little  children  are  h^ard,  for  a  Bagged  School  is  held 
within  its  walls  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  also  the  thankful  grace 
of  starving  little  ones  ascendd,  for  there  weekly  dinners  are  provided 
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(a  prerioiis  penny  being  paid)  to  150  destitate  children.  I  _ 
to  the  upper  room:  a  mothers'  meeting  was  being  held  in  it.  I 
climbed  another  staircase,  and  there  was  a  motherly,  kind  woman 
taking  care  of  babies,  who  could  not  be  taken  care  of  at  home, — for 
a  penny  a  head. 

Our  vicar,  I  observe,  beHeres  in  the  plan  of  helping  his  paiish- 
ioners  to  help  themselves,  and  thinks  thiat  a  trifling  payment  gives 
the  folks  an  interest  in  the  matter  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
feel,  and  keeps  up  their  self-respect.  Is  he  not  right  ?  That  keep- 
ing up  of  self-respect  is  a  mighty  matter. 

Then  through  the  parish,  to  many  rooms  hard  to  remember  now : 
some  squalid,  some  dean,  but  tenanted  by  people  who  all  seemed 
particularly  cordial,  and  who  did  not  resent  the  visit  as  an  intru- 
sion, but  maie  me  welcome,  though  not  having  the  slightest  ei^ieo- 
tation  of  receiving  any  gift. 

We  in  Kent  Street  are  ingenious,  I  see.  We  invent  and  make 
little  culinary  articles  of  tin,  which  we  sell  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
We  cure  fish.  We  turn  our  hands  to  any  trade,  by  which  we  may 
hope  to  earn  a  penny. 

We  in  Kent  Street  work  hard,  I  see;  and  are  not  over  well 
remunerated.  Entering  one  cottage,  with  two  rooms,  I  found  a 
mother  with  two  biggish  girls,  one  sixteen  years  old ;  two  or  three 
children  scattered  aix>ut,  with  the  inevitable  baby ;  faiher  away  in 
the  streets,  selling  the  wares  which  the  fieunily  had  produced.  What 
are  (hey  making?  Coarse  brushes,  such  as  soldiers  use.  Bough, 
hard,  bristly  work  it  is  too,  as  the  leathern  straps  round  the  young 
girl's  hand  testify.  The  occupation  often  brings  on  disease, — so 
whispers  my  conductress.  **  How  much  money,"  say  I,  not  merely 
inquisitively,  "may  you  be  able  to  earn  a  day  at  this  trade P' 
''  Half-a-crown,"  is  the  answer,  "  if  we  work  from  morning  to  night 
without  pausing:  all  three  of  us."  Somewhat  staggered  by  this 
announcement,  and  feeling  a  fit  of  socnal-problem-working  begin- 
ning to  creep  over  me,  I  pass  out  from  the  squalid  room  into  the 
more  sc^ualid  street,  where  my  friend  and  guide  tells  me  that  in 
winter-time  this  family,  a  decent  one,  goes  for  days  without  food. 

We  in  Kent  Street  have  our  homely  pride.  We  pay  our  good 
vicar,  some  of  us,  a  shilling  for  the  rent  of  a  room  in  a  house  he  has 
taken  for  us ;  and  we  are  glad  that  a  visitor,  especially  if  he  seems 
easily  pleased  and  sympathizing,  should  notice  now  clean  and  tidy 
we  are.  Yes,  indeed!  sympathizing  visitor  thinks  a  bright  little 
pasis  in  a  desert  of  dirt  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold.  There  is  a 
cheap  print,  but  good  as  well  as  cheap ;  a  tidy  bed,  a  looking-glass 
over  the  chimney-piece,  neat  chairs,  perhaps  an  occasional  orna- 
ment :  and  what  more,  with  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  peace  of 
God  in  the  heart,  can  a  man  or  a  woman  want  ? 

And  we  in  Kent  Street  take  our  summer  trips.  The  "  swells " 
do  it:  why  should  not  we?  Londoners  cannot  always  live  in 
London.  Where  do  we  go  to?  To  hop-picking  places:  Famham, 
and  such  like*  We  get  fresh  air,  better  than  in  the  streets.  Some 
ohange  of  scene,  a  peep  at  country  life,  a  little  money  too ;  and  we 
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oome  back,  with  wife  and  cMdren,  the  better  for  our  0Qting,-^the 
better  in  mind  and  body  and  estate.  "  Ah !"  said  one  nioe  old  lady, 
as  I  looked  at  the  Illustraied  London  News*  picture  of  "  Hop-picking '' 
that  adorned  her  walls,  "  I  am  too  old  to  go  to  Famham  now." 

So  the  ladies  led  me  round  from  one  room  to  another  till  mj  time 
was^exhausted,  and  my  strength  almost  exhausted  too ;  and  left  me 
wondering  at  the  cheerful  patience,  the  genuine,  hearty  cordiality  of 
the  homes  I  had  visited.  It  seemed  strange  that  such  flowers 
should  blossom  in  such  a  soil. 

But  the  crown  of  the  day  was  the  evening.  It  was  the  first  even- 
ing of  the  social  gatherings,  in  which  the  men  come  together  to 
meet  the  Yicar  in  the  school-room.  We  had  been  in  the  school  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  to  see  the  children,  and  their  invaluable 
mistress;  and  now  we  visit  it  under  different  circumstances.  Gas 
lighted,  fire  blazing,  floor  covered  with  cosy  cocoa-nut  matting,  seats 
arranged,  backs  of  them  adorned  with  copies  of  the  BrUieh  Work- 
man and  of  other  prints  of  a  similar  character,  piano  in  one  comer, 
cups,  saucers,  piles  of  bread  and  butter,  and  mounds  of  cake, 
together  with  the  bright  faces  and  cheerful  voices  of  the  three 
*'  Mission  women," — how  nice  it  all  looks !  The  Vicar  and  Mrs. 
Amos  are  come;  and  soon  the  company  begin  to  assemble.  All 
men.  One  of  our  ^euds,  the  ^*  Mission  women,"  sits  at  the  door, 
and  the  pennies  drop  fast  into  her  wooden  bowl ;  for  here  the  pra<;- 
tice  of  paying  a  penny  is  kept  up,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
Then  there  is  drinking  of  much  tea — large  consuming  of  food — all 
for  a  penny;  the  music  of  the  piano,  which  is  incessantly  going, 
included.  And  after  the  clearing  away  of  the  food,  the  other 
business  of  the  evening  commences.  The  clergyman's  wife  sings  a 
touching,  religious  baSad, — shall  I  call  it  ?  She  has  a  rich,  clear, 
sweet  voice,  which  she  manages  with  exquisite  skill :  she  holds  her 
hearers,  during  the  song,  as  if  entranced.  Another  song  from  some- 
body else ;  a  reading  or  two ;  Mr.  Wilson,  the  curate,  savs  a  few 
words ;  I,  as  a  visitor,  also  say  a  few  words ;  and  then  the  Yicar, 
reading  some  verses  out  of  the  14th  of  St.  John,  and  making  a  few 
telling  remarks  upon  them,  brings  the  meeting  to  a  close  with 
singing  and  prayer.  We  are  out  by  ten  o'clock ;  and  the  gathering 
was  of  some  120  or  130  men.  What  they  were,  or  rather  what  they 
had  been,  was  not  mv  business  to  inquire.  Some  of  them  looked 
rough  enough ;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  the  quiet  and  genUemcmly 
(does  it  seem  a  strange  adjective  to  use  in  connexion  with  Kent 
Street?) — ^the  gentlemanly  behaviour  of  the  men  would  not  have 
disgraced  any  drawing-room  in  the  land. 

I  carried  away  with  me,  I  must  confess,  the  impression  that  Kent 
Street  was  not  so  black  as  it  had  been  painted ;  or,  at  least,  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  was  mixed  up  with  its  great  deal  of  evil.  But  I 
suppose  the  necessity  of  the  case  turned  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture  towards  me.  Certainly  I  carried  away  with  me  a  sense  of 
deep  tiiankfulness  for  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  The  good  Yicar 
could  tell  me,  I  doubt  not,  that  he  does  not  see  all  the  direct  and 
decided  spiritual  results  that  he  desires.    What  pastor  does  ?    But 
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that  tliere  is  a  genefrally  pervading  influence  for  good  of  a  marked 
kind,  and  an  influence  which  may  be  looked  upon,  it  is  hoped,  as 
the  preparation  for  higher  things, — no  one  who  visits  the  neigh- 
bourhood can  doubt  for  a  moment.  If  we  must  have  great  cities 
(and  I  suppose  we  must,  in  spite  of  the  crotchets  of  m  j  paradoxical 
friend),  and  if  in  those  great  cities  the  vice  and  the  crime,  the 
ignorance  and  the  degradation,  must  flow  together  into  certain 
localities,  and  gather  there  as  in  a  pool,  we  may  be  thankful  that 
God  raises  up  devoted  Christian  men  to  deal  witii  these  accumuhi- 
tions  of  evil.  "  A  practical  philosopher  "  is  of  great  use,  especially 
when  he  wields  the  spiritual  power  of  a  genuine  Christianity ;  but 
the  practical  philosophar  needs  to  be  backed  up  by  practical  mends. 
*'  I  will  go  down  into  the  mine,"  said  a  Missionary,  setting  out  for 
the  first  time  for  heathen  lands,  "  and  try  to  draw  up  those  who 
are  j^rishing  in  the  chokedamps  of  sin.  And  you  may  stand  on  the 
bank  while  I  do  this ;  bttC  I  expect  yon  to  hold  the  rope  by  tdkieh  I 
descend,*^  So,  I  suppose,  would  speak  to  us  those  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  those  laymen,  those  Bible  and  Mission  women ;  those  others, 
who  are  doing  hard  service  for  God  in  the  degraded  parts  of  our 
Metropoliis  and  larger  cities.  "  We  will  go  down,"  they  say ;  "  but 
we  cannot  go  down  without  a  rope,  and  that  rope  you  must  be  so 
good  as  both:  to  provide  and  to  hold  for  us." — Evening  Hours. 

AUSTRALIAN  MEAT. 
(From  the  '^  Food  JoumaU') 
The  high  price  of  butchers'  meat  has  once  more  directed  public 
attention  to  the  value  of  Australian  meat  as  a  partial  substitute  for 
it;  and,  preserved  in  tins,  it  has  met  with  unqualified  praise  at  the 
hands  of  writers  in  the  public  press  for  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
letters  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  seem  to  show  that  even 
now  the  admirers  of  this  wholesome  food  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
to  be  found  amongst  clergymen,  professional  men,  and  clerks ;  for 
few,  if  any,  letters  are  supplied  by  working  men,  who,  unfbrtunately, 
seem  not  to  use  it  as  an  ordinary  article  of  domestic  consumption, 
nor  even  appreciate  its  value.  Doubtless  prejudice  has  done  much 
to  deter  our  mechanics  and  agricultural  labour^s  firom  using  food 
which  may,  in  their  opinion,  be  of  doubtful  origin  and  composition. 
It  is  likely,  howerer,  that  this  feeling  operates  most  on  the  latter 
class ;  for  the  mechanics  are  at  present  too  independent  to  trouble 
themselves  about  cheap  foodj  as  every  branch  of  trade  in  this 
country  is  just  now  in  a  flourishing  state ;  and  they  can  therefore 
obtain  regular  employment  and  good  wages,  and  thus  command 
not  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  luxuries  also  in  abundance. 

The  poorest  classes  of  the  community  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
favourable  to  Australian  meat,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  newspaper 
reports.  The  guardians  of  unions,  and  the  authorities  who  have  in 
charge  our  criminal  population,  seem  to  meet  with  considerable 
difficulties  in  introducmg  the  meat  into  workhouses  and  gaols,  and 
cannot  get  the  inmates  to  eat  it,  even  when  most  carefully  prepared. 

Our  fresh-meat  supply  is  certainly  one  of  the  difficulties  of  tne  age 
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in  which  wb  live ;  the  rich  have  the  means  to  purchase  it,  but,  with 
the  best  beef  at  Sid.  a  pound,  when  sold  wholesale  b^  the  carcase, 
and  mutton  a  shade  higner,  it  is  evident  that  many  with  small  fixed 
incomes  must  either  buy  rerj  little  or  use  it  rather  as  a  luxury  than 
a  necessary  of  life.  Many  reasons  are  given  for  the  hi^h  price  of 
fresh  meat,  and  the  one  that  finds  the  greatest  £Eivour  is  that  the 
butchers'  have  combined  to  make  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  In  a  few  cases  this  may  be  so,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be 
that  every  vear  Englishmen  become  more  luxurious  in  living,  and 
consequently  more  meat  is  consumed.  An  increased  demand  must 
lead  to  a  corresponding  rise  in  price,  if  the  supply  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  demand ;  and  as  this  has  not  been  the  case,  fresh 
meat  has  during  the  last  few  years  steadily  increased  in  value. 
>  Butchers'  meat  would  certainly  have  now  been  dearer  if  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  had  not  been  very  moist  and 
mild,  and  particularly  flEivourable  for  the  growth  of  pasturage. 
Such  abundance  of  grass  has  not  for  many  years  been  known  in 
the  south  of  England,  and  the  ordinary  stock  of  cattle  of  the 
farmers  have  not  been  able  to  keep  the  pastures  bare.  The  meat 
market  has  consequently  been  easier  for  the  last  few  months,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  rise  before  the  winter  is  foirly 
over.  As  the  price  increases,  some  great  effort  must  be  made  to  get 
meat  at  a  cheaper  rate  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  high* 
a  sum ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  find  that  Australian  meat  is  rapidly 
g^tining  favour  with  the  public;  for  while  in  1866  the  Value  of 
turned  meat  imported  from  Australia  was  only  820Z.,  in  1870  it 
was  204,000^.,  and  in  1871  it  exceeded  half-a-million  sterling. 
During  five  years  the  quantity  imported  has  therefore  increased 
nearlv  sixteen  hundred-fold ;  and  such  a  rate  of  increase  must  not 
only  have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  productive  powers  of  the  different 
mannfibcturing  establishments,  but  must  also  have  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  connected  with  them. 

In  the  end  it  may  prove  a  benefit  to  the  users  of  Australian  meat 
that  all  classes  have  not  taken  to  it  at  once,  but  gradually.  Even 
under  present  circumstances,  when  its  consumption  is  confined  to 
a  small  dass,  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply ;  and  now  there 
is  such  a  scarcity  that  the  London  agents  of  the  several  Australian 
Companies  cannot  obtain  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  their  regular 
customers.  This  temporary  scarcitv  has  caused  the  meat  to  increase 
in  price  about  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  and  if  the  demand  had  been 
more  general  it  is  fair  to  suppose  ^at  the  price  would  have  been 
much  higher.  This  increase  is  much  to  be  avoided,  both  in  the 
interest  of  the  colonies  and  ourselves.  The  strong  prejudice  which 
exists  against  the  preserved  meat  is  only  overcome,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  by  its  low  price ;  and  if  that  price  were  now  raised  to  any 
considerable  extent  it  would  not  only  deter  people  frx>m  using  it 
but  would  also  do  much  to  divert  public  attention  to  some  other 
quarter  for  a  supply  of  cheap  food. 

The  Australian  colonists  have  at  present  an  opportunity  of  se- 
curing a  lucrative  trade  with  this  country,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
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thej  sacrifioed  their  dumoe  of  a  permanent  business  for  a  temporary 
gain.  A  little  careful  management  on  the  part  of  the  several  Com- 
panies is  only  required  to  regulate  their  supplies  for  the  future,  and 
for  the  present  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  adhere  to  old  prices 
rather  than  create  a  prejudice  which  may  at  a  future  time  be 
difficult  to  overcome. 

That  the  present  scarcity  of  Australian  meat  is  only  temporary  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  Australasia  there  is  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  cattle  ready  for  export.  The  chief  impediment 
which  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  has  been  that  no  satis&ctoiy 
method  has  before  been  devised  of  preserving  the  meat  so  as  to  make 
it  a  marketable  commodity.  This  difficulty  having  now  been  over- 
come, the  farmers  are  directing  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
meat-preservation  as  being  to  them  a  source  of  great  profit.  For- 
merly, on  farms  distant  from  towns  there  was  no  outlet  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  meat ;  the  cattle  were  therefore  killed  for  the  hX 
and  hides,  and  the  meat  was  thrown  away  as  useless. 

To  show  that  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  a  fisulure  in  the 
Australian  meat  supply,  it  may  be  both  interesting  and  instructiTe 
to  those  seeking  information  on  the  subject,  to  compare  the  statistics 
of  the  United  Kingdom  with  those  of  the  Australian  colonies.  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  area  of  the  two 
countries,  the  population,  and  the  live  stock  which  can  be  used  as  food. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  is  very  nearly  31,000,0(K) ;  the  area,  77  miUion 
acres ;  cattle  8,235,052 ;  sheep  and  lambs,  32,786,783.  The  popula- 
tion  of  Australia,  including  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  is 
1,844,185  ;  area,  1,652,524,800  acres  ;  cattle,  4,059,536  ;  sheep  and 
lambs,  49,136,642.  From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  is  nearly  seventeen  times  more  than  Austral- 
asia, whilst  the  acreage  is  nearly  twenty-one  and  a-haJf  times  less. 
Great  Britain  owns  two  and  tiuree-tenths  times  more  cattle,  and 
Australasia  one  and  a-half  times  more  sheep.  Fears  may  be  enter- 
tained that  as  the  quantity  of  meat  imported  into  this  country 
during  the  last  few  years  has  rapidly  increased,  there  may  have  been 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  animals  in  the  country.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  increased.  The 
return  for  1869-70  shows  an  increase  of  50,000  cattle  and  1,536,00^ 
sheep  over  the  previous  year,  and  an  increase  on  sheep  over  the  year 
1867  of  5,465,000 — ^facts  which  go  far  to  prove  that  a  good  expcMrt 
meat  trade  will  cause  the  agriculturist  to  pay  more  attention  than 
ever  to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  The  agricultural  returns  for  the 
United  Kingdom  also  teach  the  same  thing,  and  show  that  whenever 
fkt  cattle  are  high  in  price  and  the  feeding  of  them  pays  better  than 
com  growing,  &rmers  at  once  change  with  the  times  and  produce 
that  which  pays  the  best. 

The  above  mete  conclusively  prove  that  the  Australasian  colonists 
have  abimdance  of  land  for  cattle-feeding  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent,  whilst  the  population,  as  compared  with  that  of  Great 
Sritain,  is  so  small  tnat  little  of  the  animal  food  produced  in  the 
colonies  is  necessary  to  be  retained  for  home  consumption. 
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The  prices  of  fa,t  bullocks  and  sheep  in  the  Sydney  market  will 
farther  show  the  great  difference  there  is  in  the  value  of  meat  in 
Australia  and  Great  Britain.  A  firm  of  cattle  salesmen  stated,  in 
one  of  the  Sydney  papers,  in  September  last,  that  of  *'  fat  cattle  the 
supply  has  been  barely  equal  to  the  demand,  and  we  may  quote 
good  quality  at.  fuUy  15«.  to  208.  per  head  higher.  The  average 
sales  may  be  quoted  as  follows : — Good  heavy  bullocks,  €Z.  lOs.  to- 
71  10«. ;  ordinary  bullocks,  4Z.  lOs  to  52. 15«. ;  cows,  21,  158.  to  52. 5«. 
The  market  has  not  been  adequately  supplied  with  fat  sheep.  We 
may  quote  prices  as.  higher  than  for  some  time  past;  best  wethers, 
11«.  6cL  to  ISs. ;  medium,  98.  to  ds.  6d. ;  ewes.  Is,  to  Se,  3c2.per  head." 
The  prices  in  this  country  would  be  about  five  times  as  great  as 
those  given,  and  if  the  difference  in  value  is  so  great  now,  when  the 
preparation  of  meat  for  our  home  market  is  only  in  its  in&ncy,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  will  be  practically  unlimited 
when  the  large  farmers  throughout  the  colonies  utilise  the  carcases 
of  the  cattle  which  they  now  throw  away. 

In  the  late  newspaper  correspondence  on  Australian  meats,  much 
has  been  written  by  those  interested  in  certain  Companies  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  superiority  over  all  other  of  the  meat  pre- 
pared by  these  Companies.  Doubtless  all  who  have  regularly  used 
Australian  meat  will  have  a  partiality  for  the  meat  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed.  But,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  in  what  this  superiority  consists.  The 
meat  to  be  preserved  is  alike  in  quality  to  begin  with,  and  is  pre- 
pared by  the  same  process.  Objection  might  justly  be  made  to  the 
whole  of  the  meat  being  slightly  over-cooked,  and  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain Companies,  objection  might  justly  be  taken  to  the  short  weight 
of  the  meat ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
branch  of  trade  those  interested  in  it  should  endeavour  to  bring  suc- 
cess to  their  own  Company,  not  by  healthy  competition,  but  by  tra- 
ducing others.  Public  opinion  is  generally  a  safe  guide  in  these 
matters,  and  if  certain  productions  are  superior  to  idl  others  their 
superiority  will  soon  be  detected,  and  the  increase  in  the  sales  will 
show  that  they  are  fully  appreciated. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  there  is  one  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  much  overlooked,  and 
that  is  the  weight  which  meat  loses  during  the  process  of  cooking. 
Unless  this  loss  is  shown,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
prices  of  butchers'  meat  and  tinned  meat,  because  the  former  is  raw 
and  contains  bone,  and  the  latter  is  cooked  and  without  bone.  The 
results  given  below  are  taken  from  Dr.  Donovan's  "  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy." The  experiments  were  carefully  made,  the  same  conditions 
were  observed  throughout ;  and  as  the  meat  was  considered  cooked 
when  some  might  fancy  it  was  "  imderdone,"  the  per-centage  of  loss 
is  rather  under  estimated : — 

Legs  of  mutton,  irhen  boiled  and  separated  from  bone,  lost  20  per  cent. 
„  „  „    roasted  „  „        „  81        „ 

„  „  „  „        (overdone)     „        „  42        „ 

Shoulders  „  „  „  „        „  86  per  cent. 

Ribs  of  beef  „  „  „        „  26        „ 

Sirloins  of  beef       ,,  ,,  ,,        „  85        „ 
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The  effect  of  oooldng  and  removal  of  bone  may  perlu^  appear 
more  striking  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  beef  and  tees  of  mntton 
irere  purchasedat  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  the  dionMer  at  So.  per  lb.,  and 
then  compared  with  the  price  of  one  pound  of  cooked  meat  free 
from  bone : —  s.    <L 

A  pound  of  boiled  leg  of  mutton  would  coat ^    Oi  r 

„        „     ro»8ted  „  „  1    2u 

„        „     over-Poasted  „  „  16, 

„        „     roasted  shoulder  „  ...        ...     1    0; 

»,        n        t9        ribeofbeef      ,,  1     1; 

n  n  n  HJrloillfl  „  ...  ...      1 


\ 


ON  WOEKINQ-CLASS  IMPEOVIDENCE. 
Ms.  QsosGS  C.  T.  Babti^,  Examiner  in  the  Science  and  Art  de> 
partment  at  South  Kensington,  has  been  reading  a  pap^  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  **  Individual  providence  for  old  age,''  with  Lord 
Derby  as  chairman.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  mainly  to  push 
the  annuity  and  life  assurance  branch  of  the  Post-office  Savings 
Bajiks  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  the  means  proposed  for 
this  purpose  were:  An  association  of  employers  of  labour,  and 
of  leading  members  of  the  working  dass,  to  urge  upon  large  em- 
ployers to  open  offices  on  their  premises  for  the  receipt  of  annuity 
and  assurance  proposals,  and  for  the  collection  of  the  premiums 
thereon,  to  be  stopped  out  of  the  weekly  wages  of  the  workpeople. 
The  writer  of  the  paper  hopes  to  see  the  time  when  a  man's  fellow- 
employes  may  say,  "  We  object  to  any  one  working  with  us  so  living 
that  when  old  he  must  ^o  on  to  the  parish ;  or  in  case  of  his  premature 
death  his  widow  and  children  must  be  left  destitute."  The  writer 
also  thinks  that  the  Government,  the  largest  employer  in  the  nation, 
has  a  right  to  say,  "  We  will  engage  no  one,  unless  we  are  reason- 
ably sure  that  he  will  not,  on  leaving  our  employ,  swell  the  pauper 
roll,  or  die  and  leave  his  family  destitute." 

We  learn  incidentally  from  the  discussion  upon  the  paper,  that 
unless  some  outside  influence  be  employed,  the  Gk>vemment  scheme 
will  be  a  long  time  before  it  makes  much  impression  on  society ; 
for  during  the  thirty-four  vears  of  its  existence  it  has  only  issued 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nve  annuity  policies,  being  less  than  ten 
policies  per  annum.  The  very  rottenest  of  Assurance  Companies  has 
in  all  probability  beaten  the  nation  in  this  class  of  business.  The 
annuity  engagements  of  the  European  Assurance  Society  at  the 
time  of  its  stoppage  were  18,000L  per  annum ;  which  amount,  if 
divided  amongst  t&ee  hundred  and  thirty-five  policy-holders,  would 
average  more  than  501.  each. 

Why  should  the  Gbvecnment  be  beaten  in  this  business,  and  why 
shoula  it  be  necessary  to  ask  either  the  Govenmient  itself  or  large 
employers  of  labour  to  exert  any  compulsion  in  so  good  a  cause? 
Annuity  business  is  now  done  more  or  less  by  every  existing  Assur- 
ance Company ;  and  except  by  a  few,  whose  security  is  not  good,  and 
who  therefore  offer  more  for  money,  it  is  done  at  about  €k>vem- 
ment  rates.  Why  should  the  most  powerful  Company  in  existence 
be  the  one  which  fails  most  completely  to  secure  the  business? 
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Simply  because  tbe  GoyemmeBt  adopts  none  of  the  necessary 
means  for  success.  An  ordinary  tradesman,  when  lie  commence^ 
business,  takes  very  good  care  to  let  all  his  friends  and  the  publip 
in  general  know  the  fact ;  and  he  plies  them  with  a  repetition  <^ 
this  information  from  tim/9  to  time,  until  he  has  either  secured  their 
GBfttom,  or  learned  by  experience  that  his  efTorts  are  thrown  away ; 
and  upon  his  p^rseTering  exertions  will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
the  amouAt  of  his  success.  In  the  profession  of  the  law  a  different 
rule  obtains.  When  a  man  is  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney, 
he  may  perhaps  send  his  card  to  his  most  intimate  friends,  but  he 
would*  be  tabooed  by  the  whole  of  the  cloth  if  he  "  touted  for  busi- 
ness;"  and  his  friends  are  therefore  obliged  to  make  him  known, 
or  else  he  might  sit  in  his  office  and  wait  for  clients  as  long  as  the 
GoYerxmient  has  waited  for  annuity  business,  and  with  about  as 
much  success.  Now,  Mr.  Bartley,  himself  a  Government  official; 
proposes  to  get  up  an  association  of  friends,  who  shaJl  toi;Lt  for 
business  for  &e  Goveimment  amoi^t  the  worlang  classes. 

He  ealk  hia  pressed  association  ''The  Provident  Knowledge 
Society,''  and  the  object  is  thus  set  forth : — ''  To  promulgate  infor*- 
mation  as  to  the  best  means  by  which  the  wage  classes^  domestic 
servants,  &e.,  can  put  by  weekly  sums  to  provide  for  old  age ;  to 
make  known  more  generally  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Post-office, 
for  purchasing  deferred  annuities  and  life  assurances  by  weekly  and 
other  payments;  to  ^Etcilitate  the  collecting  of  such  small  weekly 
sums  by  inducing  maAufacturers  and  employers  of  labour  to  open  on 
their  premises  offices  for  the  receipt  of  such  sums  as  are  arranged 
for  by  the  Post-offioe;  and  generally  to  endeavour  to  create  habits 
of  providing  for  old  age  ana  possible  premature  death  among  those 
earning  small  wages." 

Now,  if  any  other  Company  than  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  country 
asked  for  oulside  help  for  such  a  work,  giving  the  same  security, 
and  seeking  no  profit  £or  itself,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommandimg  every  reader  of  this  article  to  give  to  the  object  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power;  for  no  greater  service  to  society  could 
be  performed  than  to  increase  the  provident  habits  of  the  operative 
classes  of  the  community.  But  the  Government  owns  and  works 
.  the  telegraph  system ;  the  Government  also  works  the  Post-office, 
and  sends  its  officiak  to  the  door  of  every  house  in  the  kingdom ; 
and  this  very  scheme  for  which  outside  help  is  now  sought  is  really 
a  branch  of  the  Post-office.  The  Government  also  subsidises^  and  to 
some  extent  controls,  the  police,  who  cover  the  whole  country.  If  a 
new  jomt-stook  company  be  floated^  its  only  means  of  getting  share* 
holders  is  the  circulation  of  its  prospectus  by  the  Post-office.  If  an 
Assurance  Company  wants  to  push  business,  and  has  a  good  report, 
it  claims  the  help  of  the  Post-office  in  order  to  place  its  report 
prompUy  in  the  hands  of  all  its  agents  and  policy-holders ;  and  even 
newspapers,  omnipotent  as  they  are,  would  fail  to  create  and  control 
pubhc  opinion  wiUiout  the  aid  of  a  Post-office  delivery.  If  a  School 
Board  desires  to  inform  the  whole  borough  at  once  of  some  impor- 
tant measure  it  is  about  to  adopts  and  to  do  it  economically,  it  asks 
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for  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  deliyers  its  message  on  the  same  day  at 
eTerjr  door  in  its  district;  and  yet  whilst  all  these  facilities  are  at  the 
command  of  the  Government  without  payment,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  a  new  Association,  and  to  get  np  a  subscription-  for  the 
purpose  of  doing,  b^  a  round-about  and  expensive  process,  what  the 
Government  could  itself  do  by  means  of  a  few  printed  slips  of  paper, 
put  into  the  hands  of  policemen  in  boroughs  and  postmen  in  country 
districts,  in  any  one  day ;  and  the  Gk>vemment  could  renew  this  ser- 
Tice  as  often  as  they  pleased  for  the  simple  expense  of  printiz^^. 
And  if  the  proposed  Association  be  formed,  and  the  subscription  be 
got  up,  that  Association,  after  printing  its  papers,  must  then  go  to 
the  Post-office,  and  pay  it  a  very  lar^  sum  of  money,  in  order  to 
persuade  it  to  spread  among  the  people  the  knowledge  which  is  to 
promote  the  success  of  one  of  its  own  departments !    Can  any  propo- 
sition be  more  ridiculous  ?    If  the  Government  be  in  earnest  m  this 
matter,  let  it  use  the  power  already  at  its  command,  and  flood  the 
land  with  information ;    let  the  Government  make  it  one  of  the 
duties  of  Postmasters  to  push  the  business,  and  let  them  appoint 
proper  men  for  the  purpose ;  and  if  the  Gk>veinment  be  not  m  ear- 
nest, then  the  new  Association  cannot  spend  its  time  and  money 
better  than  in  teaching  the  Government  what  it  might  and  ought  to 
do.     We  return  to  the  incidentals  of  the  discussion  upon  the  paper. 
Lord  Derby,  in  proposing  thanks  to  Mr.  Hartley,  said,  that  in  the 
matter  of  economy  and  providence  we  stood  rather  low  in  the  scale 
of  European  nations ;  we  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  money 
faster  than  other  nations,  and  there  was  always  a  tendency  to  spend 
rapidly  that  which  was  easily  obtained ;  and  we  had  amongst  us  a 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  artisans  who  combined  a  very  high 
development  of  skill  in  their  special  industry  witii  very  low  general 
culture  ;  and  that  amongst  a  small  minority  there  was  still  a  linger- 
ing feeling  that  there  was  something  mean  and  selfish  in  the  habit 
of  saving.     He  thought  the  proposal  that  employers  should  require 
workmen  to  make  some  provision  for  old  age  and  premature  death 
assumed  that  employers  had  the  command  of  the  market  to  a  greater 
extent  than  was  actually  the  case.      Whibt,  however,  he  differed  as 
to  the  remedy,  he  quite  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject 
Saving  men  were  safe  men.     The  men  who  made  a  row,  headed 
mobs,  and  generally  made  themselves  unpleasant  to  their  neigh- 
bours, were  for  the  most  part  those  who  had  not  got  a  shilling  laid 
by  for  a  rainy  day.     He  feared  that  he  must  agree  as  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  working  classes  in  the  agricultural  districts  laying  any- 
thing by  ;  he  did  not  think  that  anyone  who  knew  what  was  the  position 
of  artisans  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  great  towns  gene- 
rally, could  doubt  that  they  had  abundAut  opportunities,  if  they 
pleased,  of  laying  by  something  out  of  their  incomes.     He  did  not 
think  that  anv  schemes,  however  well  devised,  would  be  more  than 
palliatives  of  the  evils  which  all  deplored.  .  The  question,  after  all, 
was  one  of  national  character ;  Englishmen  had  always  been  impit>vi- 
dent,  and  were  so -still,  and  this  national  character  could  not  be 
changed  in  a  day,  though  it  might  be  done  in  a  generation  or  two. 
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There  is  no  disputing  the  hard  and  dry  common-sense  of  the  noble 
lord,  except  when  he  lumps  altogether  the  artisans  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  Probablj  he  thought  only  of  skilled  artisans,  but 
if  not,  he  had  better  ask  a  member  of  some  School  Board  what  pro- 
portion of  the  population  exist  upon  less  than  Sa.  per  head  per  week, 
exclusiTo  of  rent ;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  reply  be  not,  even 
in  these  times  of ''  coining  money,"  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  George  Howell  affirmed  that  inability,  not  ignorance,  was  the 
reason  why  working  men  did  not  save  against  old  age.  The  employ- 
ment of  workmen  in  large  towns  was  so  precarious,  that  althoi^h 
they  earned  tolerable  wages  compared  with  the  peasantry,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  save  much  ;  and  even  the  wages  of  the  skilled 
workmen  were  not  so  great  as  was  generally  supposed.  The  building 
trades  had  good  wages ;  but  when  the  question  of  saving  for  20  or  30 
years  so  as  to  purchase  an  annuity  was  approached,  what  was  the 
&ct  p  He  found  that  in  his  own  case,  though  his  wages  ranged  from 
268.  to  40a.  per  week,  yet  the  average  for  15  years,  after  allowing  for 
lost  time,  only  came  to  20a.  9d.  per  week.  And  in  the  case  of  a  £nend 
of  his,  a  teetotaller  and  a  very  sidlled  man,  the  average  for  22  years 
was  only  22a.  lid  per  week.  (It  would  be  worth  something  if  Mr. 
Howell  would  tell  us  how  many  weeks  were  lost  by  strikes  out  of  the 
15  and  22  years  respectively.)  He  had  paid  great  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  had  considered  it  in  connexion  with  the  great  national 
society  to  which  all  ratepayers  belonged — the  Poor-law— and  he  had 
often  thought  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  form  a  gigantic 
Society,  which  would  enable  every  one  to  insure  for  old  age  at  a  much 
less  rate  than  was  now  paid  in  poor  rates.  He  had  no  doubt  there 
were  plenty  of  capitalists  who  would  be  glad  to  take  the  11,000,0002. 
a  year  now  paid  for  poor  rates,  and  keep  all  the  poor  in  the  country 
respectably.  And  he  thought  that  Building  Societies  might  be 
advantageously  incorporated  with  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks. 

He  bdieved  too  much  was  made  of  the  money  spent  by  the 
working  classes  in  intoxicating  drinks,  though  there  was  an  im- 
mense deal  wasted  in  that  way.  Still,  taking  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's 
figures,  the  amoimt  of  wages  cUvided  amongst  11,000,000  of  workers 
only  gave  about  S6l,  Ss,  6d,  each  per  annimi,  and  he  asked  how 
much  it  was  possible  to  save  out  of  that  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  irregularity  of  income,  which  ought  to 
incite  to  providence,  does  too  often  produce  just  the  opposite  result. 
We  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Howell  exaggerates  tiie  number  of 
workers  in  the  nation;  for  at  one-and-ar  half  workers  per  family, 
the  number  would  only  be  10,000,000,  and  400,000,0002.  divided  in 
wages  amongst  that  number  would  give  402.  each  per  annum.  But 
we  Ml  to  see  any  point  in  the  reasoning  about  average  wages,  for 
if  the  five-sixths -of  the  population  of  whom  the  working  classes  are 
composed  consume  only  two-fifbhs  of  the  intoxicating  drisJc,  still  they 
spend  five-and-a-half  times  as  much  on  drink  as  would  pay  the  whole 
of  the  poor-rates^  and  this  is  surely  proof  enough  of  great  im- 
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providence.  Nor  do  we  see  wbat  Mr.  Howell  is  aiining  at,  wben  he 
talks  about  a  great  Association  to  keep  the  poor  at  a  chei^r  rate, 
ualess  he  means  that  much  of  the  poor  rates  are  wasted  in  manage- 
ment charges :  and  he  must  be  aware  that  it  alwajs  costs  a  good 
deal  to  detect  and  keep  down  imposture ;  and  that  unless  this  task 
be  done  bj  a  large  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  accepting  personal 
work,  there  is  no  course  for  it  but  money  payment  to  Poor-law 
officials. 

There  is,  however,  a  possible  mode  by  which  our  grandchildren 
might  be  relieved  from  poor  rates,  even  if  Lord  Derby's  slow  pro- 
gress in  providence  be  not  realized.  Mr.  Lowe  has  made  us  ^miliar 
with  a  great  result  b/  the  payment  of  income  tax  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  end  of  the  financial  year ;  and  if  the  public  would 
submit  to  pay  double  poor  rates  for  one  year,  and  overseers  wonld 
give  up  the  interest  on  Bank  balances  to  the  public,  then  the 
investment  of  one  ordinary  yearns  rate  would,  in  two  generations, 
provide  a  perpetual  poor  rate  fund  of  full  amount  without  any 
fiirther  assessment  or  collection. 

Mr.  Bartley's  paper  jiointed  out  that  aU  the  means  at  present 
in  operation  amongst  working-men,  such  as  Friendly  Societies  and 
Trades  Societies,  were  insufficient  to  provide  life  assurances  and 
deferred  annuities;  that  even  the  superannuation  fund  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers  would  soon  break  down  if  all  who  could 
legally  claim  it  were  to  do  so. 

Without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  these  instituticms,  we 
remark  that  Co-operative  Societies  might  not  have  any  existraioe 
according  to  Mr.  Bartley ;  and  it  does  strike  us  as  somewhat 
singular,  that  in  a  meeting  where  one  of  the  most  respected 
leaders  of  the  working  class  rises  in  defence  of  his  order,  it 
should  be  left  to  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  in  one  small  district  of  North-east  Lancashire 
the  artisans  have  invested  700,000{.  in  manufiusturing  concerns ! 

How  is  it,  that  whilst  Mr.  Howell  points  out  the  impossibility  of 
working  men  putting  by  1«.  6d,  per  week  for  the  purchase  of  de- 
ferred annuities,  he  entirely  overlooks  the  &ct  that  the  mere  out- 
lay of  208.  per  week  at  a  co-operative  store,  instead  of  at  an 
ordinary  shop,  will  furnish  to  a  man  aged  twenty  the  requisite 
amount  in  dividends  to  purchase  an  annuity  of  BOl,  per  annum,  to 
commence  at  liftv  years  of  age,  or,  in  case  of  death  at  an  earlier 
age,  the  return  of  all  the  premiums  paid,  amounting  at  age  forty- 
nine  to  about  1102.  P 

How  much  more  rapidly  would  co-operative  effort  progr&BB  if 
men  who  are  looked  up  to  as  leaders  of  the  working  classes  would 
make  themselves  familiar  with  it.  When  will  Mr.  Howell  have 
such  another  opportunity  of  putting  before  an  upper  and  middle 
class  audience  the  tact,  perseverance,  and  ability  of  working  men, 
as  shown  in  the  establishment  of  The  Co-operative  Engineering 
Company  at  Ousebum-on-Tyne  ? 
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LONDON  ROOKERIES. 
(From  the  Builder.) 

Etfobts  should  be  made  to  entirely  sweep  away  the  "  rookeries  "  of 
London;  i.e,  those  large  collections  of  narrow,  close,  unhealthy 
courts  and  alleys  which  we  find  grouped  together  in  masses,  at 
certain  parts  of  town.  A  single  court  is  no  object,  but  in  some 
districts  we  observe  a  perfect  wilderness  of  them  grouped  in  an  un- 
wholesome mass.  Now,  when  there  are  Alsatias  of  this  description, 
the  indigent  will  always  seek  them,  or  be  driven  into  them,  and  all 
our  efforts  to  improve  their  physical  or  moral  condition  will  be 
frustrated  from  the  nature  of  their  homes.  Let  these  dens,  then,  be 
rooted  out  entirely,  and  let  new  dwellings  on  new  streets  be  erected 
in  their  place.  We  do  not  content  ourselves  with  building  model 
lodging-houses  in  good  positions ;  we  propose  to  destroy  whole 
territories  of  slums,  and  lay  out  new  streets  on  the  sites.  At  first 
sight,  even  500,000{.  may  seem  insufficient  to  grapple  with  such  a 
colossal  undertaking ;  but,  well  applied,  it  would  effect  much. 

It  has  proved  more  than  once  in  the  recent  history  of  London 
that,  upon  buying  up  a  quantity  of  crowded  low-class  dwellings, 
and  making  a  go^  wide  road  through  the  mass,  the  ground  thus 
opened  out  on  an  improved  scale  has  gone  far  towards  repaying  the 
cost.  A  most  important  consideration,  and  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Now  in  London  there  are  several  masses  of  courts  on  which 
this  principle  could  be  tried.  An  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
necessary,  which  is  said  to  cost  about  1,000L  Take,  for  instance, 
the  block  of  courts  right  and  left  of  Bedfordbury,  between  St.  Martin's 
Lane  and  Bedford  Street;  the  blocks  pf  courts  about  Drury  Lane, 
about  Glare  Market,  &c. ;  another  block  of  co\urts  south  of  Cursitor 
Street,  Chancery  Lane ;  the  rookeries  around  Baldwin's  Gardens, 
about  Laystall-street ;  the  fifty  acres  of  courts  and  alleys  all  in  a 
mass  between  Aldersgate  Street  and  BunhiU  Fields,  opening  out  of 
Upper  Whitecroas  Street,  Golden  Lane,  &c. ;  several  acres  of  un« 
wholesome  courts  in  a  block  at  the  back  of  the  Mint ;  and  another 
block  at  Wapping  between  the  London  Docks  and  the  river.  These 
constitute  the  chief  mass  rookeries  of  London,  and  several  have  been 
remarked  upon  from  time  to  time  by  the  *'  Builder."  Our  proposal 
is  to  buy  them  up,  or  the  worst  of  them ;  then  to  level  every  building 
to  the  ffround,  lay  out  the  land  with  good  forty-feet  roads,  and 
either  build  improved  and  larger  dwellings  there,  or  let  the 
ground  to  builders.  The  ground,  or  new  buildings,  as  the  case 
might  be,  could  then  be  sold,  and  the  net  proceeds  embarked  in  a 
fresh  undertaking.  It  is  doing  only  half  the  work  to  erect  model 
lodging-houses  here  and  there,  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  poor  are  stUl 
left  festering  in  public  stews.  Let  us  sweep  away  these  stews 
alto^ther. 

£df  a  million  of  money  would  not  indeed  buy  up  all  the  courts 
of  London ;  but  it  would  do  a  very  great  deal  by  bein^  invested  and 
reinvested  in  the  way  just  mentioned ;  more  than  might  be  thought. 
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We  submit  that  it  will  bo  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  any  other  manner.  This 
would  be  a  permanent  and  not  a  temporary  benefit ;  it  would  affect 
the  very  poor  most,  and  would  indirectly  benefit  the  whole  capital 
Building  model  villages,  on  the  contrary,  however  desirable,  would 
leave  the  poorest  stiU  untouched  in  their  dens ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered the  bulk  of  London  working-men,  however  willing  to  live 
out  of  town,  find  it  inconvenient  or  impossible  in  practice  so  to  do. — 
H.  &  E.  P. 

DWELLINGS  OP  THE  POOR 

OVERCBOWDINa. 

F0RBMO8T  among  the  problems  of  social  reform  marked  for  decisive 
solution  in  the  ^ture  stands  the  crying  necessity  of  better  habita- 
tions for  our  working  classes.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
saddest  consequences  are  every  day  being  developed  by  the  over- 
crowding, the  filthy  surroundings,  and  the  limited  accommodatioii 
of  the  working  million.  At  the  sanitary  board-rooms  of  our  ves- 
tries, in  the  halls  of  demagogism,  in  the  weekly  returns  of  mortality, 
we  are  told  of  the  fearful  demoralization,  the  baneful  effects  to 
health,  and  the  domestic  misery  arising  from  the  fouldena^for  they 
are  nothing  better — in  which  the  lower  classes  are  packed  together 
like  sheep,  totally  regardless  of  morality,  health,  or  comfort,  l^ose 
who  only  hear  of  the  frightful  condition  of  life  in  the  purlieus  of  St 
Giles,  in  Lambeth,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Bethnal  Green,  and  such  like 
daunts  of  pauperism,  and  who  have  never  witnessed  for  themselves 
the  abiding-place  of  the  labourer  and  the  irregular  poor,  can  form 
but  a  small  idea  of  the  atmosphere  of  moral  pollution  and  bodily 
torture  in  which  the  children  of  toil  of  this  vast  metropolis  live  by 
night.  When  we  turn  to  look  at  the  causes  of  so  much  misery, 
where  do  we  find  them  ?  In  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  are  built  by  needy  speculators,  using  the  money  of  Building 
Societies,  and  erecting  domiciles  in  which  tiie  drainage  arrangements 
and  construction  altogether  imfit  them  for  human  habitation;  in 
the  crowding  together  of  houses,  the  building  of  them  back  to  back, 
in  courts  with  no  thoroughfELre ;  in  having  no  space  either  inside,  in 
the  front,  or  in  the  back  for  free  ventilation ;  in  the  want  of  fiuality 
for  disposing  of  the  refuse  of  human  beings  or  their  employments, 
which  could  vitiate  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  inadequate  width  of 
streets  ;  in  fact,  in  the  general  neglect  of  eveiy  law  of  morality  and 
public  health.  If  the  evil  is  extensive,  its  forms  are  various.  We 
have  it  in  the  common  lodging-house,  in  the  bedrooms  over  stables, 
in  the  underground  cellars,  and  in  the  grimy  and  dark  alleys  and 
courts  of  the  metropolis. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
sufferers  by  this  state  of  things  that  something  should  as  speedily  as 
possible  be  done.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  have  a  vast  stake 
m  the  matter.  They  may  not  know  how  their  poorer  brethren  are 
crammed,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  to  sleep  all  tiie  night  through  in  one 
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room ;  they  may  be  ignorant  tliat  men,  women  and  children  sleep 
every  night  of  the  year  1871,  and  have  slept  every  night  of  years 
preceding,  huddled  together,  regardless  of  decency,  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  small  bedroom,  destitute  of  furniture,  and  oftentimes  of  a 
window  looking  into  the  open.  Of  all  this,-  and  a  thousand  revolting 
details,  ignorance  may  exist  and  surmise  remain  weak;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  too  true,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  to  rich  and 
poor  alike,  that  the  latter  should  live  in  such  a  condition  as  to  run 
no  risk  of  originating  epidemics,  against  which  none  have  a  charter 
of  preservation.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  to  combat  the  great  evil 
of  overcrowding  in  the  metropolis,  by  the  exertions  of  Associations 
and  private  charities ;  but  we  believe  that,  upon  the  closest  calcula- 
tions, dwellings  of  different  kinds  have  only  been  provided  for  some- 
thing  like  4,000  families  out  of  our  vast  poor  population. 

Some  time  back  the  Vestry  of  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  were 
desirous  of  introducing  the  lodgin^-house  regulations,  and  obtained 
a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  living  in  twenty-five  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Begent  Street  It  was  found  that  in  these  houses 
there  were  450  persons — a  number  which  would  bear  favourable 
comparison  with  the  dense  packing  of  twenty-five  houses  in  St. 
Giles's  district  by  the  way :  in  this  case,  however,  allowing  for  each 
person  the  Government  measure  of  500  cubic  feet,  it  was  found  on 
examination  of  the  rooms  that  there  was  only  space  for  the  dwellings 
of  198  persons,  thus  giving  a  surplus  population  of  252  people  in 
twenty-five  houses.  Dr.  Lankester  believed  at  the  time  that  there 
were,  at  least,  a  thousand  houses  in  the  parish  of  St  James  equally 
over-populated,  and  at  the  same  time  asserted  his  conviction,  that 
the  only  solution  of  the  overcrowding  difficulty  was  to  be  found  in 
building  large  blocks  of  lodging-houses  adapted  to  secure  the  health 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  districts  whei-e  their  labour  enriched 
the  more  fortunate  possessors  of  larger  houses.  As  another  instance 
of  the  existence  of  this  evil,  we  may  cite  some  statistical  returns 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  a  district  of  St.  Giles.  In  the  district 
in  question  there  were  600  families,  and  of  these  570  severally  occu- 
pied but  one  room.  In  another  there  were  700  £Eunilies,  and  of  these 
550  occupied  but  one  room.  In  another  district,  out  of  500  families 
450  occupied  one  room.  In  this  parish,  in  truth,  the  evil  seems  very 
highly  developed :  in  one  room  visited,  which  was  twelve  feet  by 
thirteen  feet  and  seven  feet  six  inches  high,  eight  persons  lived,  and 
the  rent  was  49.  a- week ;  another  room  was  thirteen  feet  by  five  feet 
and  six-and-a-half  feet  high  ;  the  father,  mother,  and  five  children 
lived  in  that,  and  the  rent  was  49.  a-week  also.  The  fact,  however, 
of  this  unhealthy  aggregation  of  humanity  is  not  the  most  forbidding 
feature  of  this  sociai  infliction ;  for  not  only  do  difierent  families 
occupy  the  same  room,  but  the  same  bed,  at  the  same  time.  Certain 
classes  attending  the  theatres  at  night,  we  are  informed,  sublet  their 
beds  to  market  people,  and  on  the  *'  Box  and  Cox  "  principle,  when 
the  market  people  turn  out,  the  theatre  people  turn  into  the  same 
bed.     In  the  common  lodgings  as  many  as  forty  people  eat  and 
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drink  sometimes  in  one  room.  In  fact,  we  might  multiply  instanocs 
without  end  of  the  existence  of  this  social  filth  and  misery.  Sufficient^ 
however,  has  been  said  to  draw  attention  to  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  system. — Morning  Adverti»er. 


PHILADELPHIA :  HOMES  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.* 

(Extract  from  the  ''Leisun  Hour:') 

It  was  in  the  gloaming  of  a  fine  autumn  evening  I  entered  Phila- 
delphia from  Baltimore.  On  nearing  the  city  there  were  signs 
of  busy  life  in  the  ironworks  and  huge  £Eu^ry-like  buildings, 
among  which  I  remember  was  a  wall-paper  factory,  said  to  be  ^ 
largest  in  the  Union.  But  the  sight  that  impressed  itself  most  that 
evening  was  the  succession  of  rows  of  dean,  neat,  comfortable  houses 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  was  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
dingy,  squalid  tenements  that  fringe  most  of  our  English  great 
towns.  Entering  London  from  almost  any  quarter,  the  comfortless, 
cheerless  aspect  of  the  "  homes  of  the  worlong  classes"  leaves  a  feel- 
ing of  sadness  on  the  mind.  Bemembering  the  scenes  of  poverty 
that  meet  the  eye  as  the  train  approaches  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  South  Eastern,  or  other  of  our  metropolitan  railways,  I 
was  struck  with  the  bright  and  cheery  look  of  the  approach  to 
Philadelphia.  The  first  impression  remained  with  me,  and  was 
confirmed  by  after  inspection  of  the  homes  of  the  working  classes  in 
this  great  American  citr.  It  is  the  one  feature  above  all  others 
which  impressed  me  with  satisfaction  in  Philadelphia.  In  travers- 
ing the  city  from  end  to  end  in  the  various  street  cars,  and  strolling 
in  every  direction,  I  always  observed  this  as  the  marked  character^ 
istic  of  the  place,  that  the  operative  class  is  better  housed  and 
lodged  than  in  our  cities.  I  found  that  this  was  the  result  of  well- 
planned  and  well-carried  out  "  Building  Associations."  I  was  told 
by  the  master  of  one  great  establishment,  employing  about  300 
workmen,  that  a  large  majority  of  them  belonged  to  a  Building- 
Club.  In  due  time  they  would  aU,  or  nearly  aU,  become  proprietors 
of  well-built  and  well.fitted  four  or  six*roomed  freehold  houses,  with 
eTery  convenience  and  comfort        .... 

It  would  be  useful  to  institute  a  comparison  in  detail,  from  the 
Census  reports,  of  the  relative  condition  of  these  great  cities  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.  The  comparison  ought  to  include  sanitary 
and  social  as  well  as  educational  and  religious  statistics.  Aiy 
inquiries  were  too  brief  to  venture  on  details,  but  the.  measureless 
superiority  of  Philadelphia  over  Glasgow  in  regard  to  the  general 
well-being  of  the  masses  is  evident  to  any  observant  stranger  who 
knows  both  places.  The  death-rate  of  Glasgow  in  1869  was  34, 
that  of  Philadelphia  19,  Of  the  82,000  families  composing  the 
population  of  Glasgow,  above  60,000  occupy  dwellings  of  one  or  two 
apartments  only !     At  the  Census  of  1861,  28,000  families  lived  in 

•  **  AcroBB  the  Ferry."  First  ImpreBsioiw  of  America  t^id  ita  People,  Jaxes 
Macadlat,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Edin« 
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siugle-roomed  homes,  and  32,000  in  bouses  of  two  rooms.  In 
Philadelphia  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  known  as  a  workman's 
&mil^  herding  in  this  miserable  waj. 

It  18  idle  to  saj  that  there  is  vast  difference  in  the  conditions  of 
cities  in  America,  where  all  is  comparatively  new,  and  where  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  population.  Neither  Boston  nor  Phila- 
delphia are  new  cities,  and  in  the  latter  especially  there  is  not 
much  room  to  spare  for  building  improvements.  If  the  existing 
rights  of  ground-landlordism,  or  any  other  legal  arrangements, 
hinder  necessary  amelioration  of  the  working  classes  with  us,  it 
might  be  well  to  alter  these  things  before  the  whole  social  structure 
is  overthrown  by  the  upheaval  of  Communism.  But  no  violent 
changes  are  required.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  even  in  crowded 
London,  that  decent  and  healthy  homes  for  the  working  classes  will 
pay  at  least  five  per  cent,  to  builders,  and  far  larger  efforts  ought 
to  be  made  in  this  direction.  Instead  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the 
speculation  of  individuals  or  Companies,  various  public  boards 
could  effect  much,  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  industrious  poor, 
but  to  the  advantage  of  aU  classes,  as  the  poor-rates,  police-rates, 
and  other  imposts  could  be  lessened,  and  a  vast  amount  saved  to  the 
whole  community  hj  improving  *'  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the 
masses."  C<»ninissioners  have  been  sent  to  foreign  countries  to 
report  on  far  less  important  subjects,  and  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
truly  economical  thing  if  some  of  our  public  bodies  in  London  or 
Qlasgow  or  elsewhere  would  send  intelligent  and  practical  men  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  Philadelphia.  I  repeat  here  my  first 
impression  that  in  no  city  of  the  world  have  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  and  especially  the  operative  classes,  attained  a  higher 
average  of  well-being,  in  sanitary  and  social  as  well  as  in  educa- 
tional and  religious  life. 

These  two  factB  of  the  great  death-rate  and  the  overcrowded 
dwellings  suggest  all  other  contrasts,  both  of  a  physical  and  moral 
kind.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  speaking  of  London,  and  the  remarks 
apply  to  Glasgow  and  all  large  towns,  said :  "  I  maintain  that  the 
grave  and  leading  mischief  is  the  domiciliary  condition  of  the 
krge  masses  of  the  people.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty  persons 
living  in  a  single  room ;  and  is  it  possible,  I  ask,  when  such  cases 
not  only  exist,  but  abound,  to  institute  purity  of  life,  of  thought,  of 
action,  or  observe  any  of  the  demands  of  domestic  duty  P  This  is 
the  besetting  evil  that  surrounds  us  all ;  this  is  the  great  and  over- 
whelming mischief  that  is  bringing  corruption  upon  the  population, 
which  is  one  great  cause  of  that  which  is  the  main  curse  of  our 
country,  habits  of  drinking  and  inebriety.  The  filthy  physical 
state,  the  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  the  misery  brought  on 
by  that  mode  of  life,  drive  people  to  find  artificial  stimulants  in  the 
beerhouses  and  the  ginshops."  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
prevailing  intemperance  is  due  to  these  physical  causes,  and  it  is 
too  true  that  the  habit,  with  all  its  deteriorating  consequences, 
becomes  hereditary  in  the  children  of  drunkards.    It  is  also  un« 
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questionable  that  to  intemperanoe  is  due  a  ^^ast  proportion  of  the 
crime  and  the  panperism  of  orercrowded  cities.  Education  and 
religion  £euI  to  effect  their  due  amount  of  good  influence,  in  the 
presence  of  causes  tending  physically  and  socially  to  degrade  the 
masses. 

TOWNS  AND  HUMAN  LIFE. 

{From  the  '*  Co-operative  New$.'') 

Old  age  is  merely  a  comparative  time,  and  is  a  state  not  measurable 
by  a  standard  of  years.  The  medical  way  of  viewing  old  age  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  popular  idea  of  threescore  years  and  ten,  for  it 
measures  age  by  the  quantity  of  vitality  which  exists,  or  has  been 
spent.  There  is  little  doubt,  not  only  that  the  world  is  growing  old, 
but  that  it,  i.e.  the  people  in  it,  is  getting  prematurely  old.  The 
present  race  of  articulate  speaking  people  we  cannot  compare  with 
their  fathers,  neither  will  our  children  be  able  to  hold  a  candle  to 
us.  Nothing  in  our  day  is  so  self-evident  as  the  physical  degene- 
racy of  our  race,  and  yet  we  are  taking  few  steps  to  stay  its  rapid 
course.  In  country  districts  this  decay  is  hardly  perceptible,  but  in 
the  large  towns  it  is  painfully  conspicuous.  A  race  of  giants  is 
quickly  deteriorating  into  a  race  of  dwarfs.  Ev^i  in  our  large 
schools  this  truth  forces  itself  upon  our  notice.  The  boys  are  quite 
a  different  set  of  beings  to  the  boys  who  were  boys  with  us.  They 
are  puny,  sharp-featured,  or  dull :  in  our  time  they  were  on  an  average 
at  least  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  at  the  same  ages.  So  admitted 
is  it  that  we  have  degenerated  and  are  still  degenerating,  that  the 
subject  has  almost  ceased  to  be  written  about,  and  people  seem  in- 
clined quietly  to  submit  to  a  shortened  life  and  premature  old  age  as 
destiny.  Yet  it  is  possible  by  taking  thought,  and  letting  action 
follow  thought,  to  rejuvenescate  the  ages.  The  causes  of  our  physi- 
cal decrepitude  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  are  almost  all  mechanical. 
We  require  a  purer  air,  we  ought  to  eat  simpler  foods,  drink  less 
alcohol,  and  to  make  sure  that  our  cup  that  "cheers  but  not 
inebriates  "  has  not  death  mixed  up  subtly  amongst  its  leaves. 

One  of  our  great  chemists — a  man  whom  we  love  and  are  proud  of 
at  the  same  time — has  told  us  most  vividly  what  we  are  breathing. 
He  has  measured  the  acids  and  the  filth,  and  he  has  told  us  how  to 
remedy  the  evil ;  but,  while  we  gaze  and  marvel  at  his  revelations, 
we  take  no  steps  to  follow  his  advice.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  almost 
had  his  labour  for  nothing,  yet  a  child  could  easily  demonstrate  how 
incompatible  health  is  with  an  asmosphere  like  this  of  ours.  As  the 
air  we  breathe  only  clogs  us  and  makes  us  heavier  than  we  were 
before,  instead  of  stimulating  us  with  a  renewal  of  life,  an  artificial 
stimulant  is  freely  and  naturally  resorted  to.  Alcohol — in  someone 
of  its  Protean  shapes — is  freely  resorted  to  by  even  the  young,  and 
then  their  excited  nerves  they  seek  to  soothe  with  copious  inhala- 
tions of  another  deadly  poison — ^tobacco.  It  is  marvellous  how  all 
these  three  things  are  connected  together.    In  the  country  no  one 
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feels  to  want  a  constant  pick-me-up.  The  air  picks  ns  ap,  and  pro* 
motes  a  healthy  appetite  for  restorative  food.  In  town,  man's  life  is 
a  constant  struggle  against  depression,  which  can  onlj  be  overcome 
at  the  expense  of  permanent  bodily  exhaustion,  and  premature  old 
age  as  a  consequence.  Even  the  air  we  do  breathe  is  not  fresh  or 
plentiful  of  its  kind.  We  block  all  wind  avenues  up  with  our  ever* 
lastingly  blocked-up-by-themselves  streets.  No  wind  can  sweep  us 
up  and  down,  and  with  chimneys,  stinking  rivers,  and  with  cesspools, 
not  to  mention  gas  works  and  uke  abominations,  we  load  our  already 
overburdened  atmosphere  with  more  x>oison  stilL  We  are  too 
crowded  on  the  ground,  and  our  houses  and  warehouses  are  too  high 
in  comparison  with  the  width  of  the  streets.  The  streets,  too,  are 
not  long  enough ;  the  best  of  scavengers — ^the  wind — cannot  come  in 
with  his  broom. 

All  this  is  in  a  great  measure  remediable.  Let  us  cease  to  unne» 
cessarilv  pollute  the  atmosphere.  Two-thirds  of  the  smoke  which 
hides  the  sun  is  entirely  unnecessary.  The  stench  from  river  and 
middens  might  be  abolished  to-morrow,  and  avenues  for  the  wind 
might  readuy  be  cut.  B^  economizing  our  land  we  have  helped  to 
raise  it  to  its  present  fictitious  value.  As  to  alcohol  and  tobacco, 
they  will  both  reign  until  some  of  our  depressing  influences  are 
modified.  Their  abuse  does  mudi  harm,  and  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
causes  of  our  decay.  The  food  we  consume  is  often  deleterious 
through  adulteration,  and  lead-coated  tea  is  as  harmful  as  doctored 
wine.  Adulterated  food  cannot  be  swallowed  with  impunity,  yet  the 
amount  of  filth  we  each  swallow  annually  must  greatly  exceed  our 
allotted  ''peck  of  dust  before  we  die."  It  is  more  like  a  peck  annually. 

Some  may  look  on  these  things  in  a  jocular  light,  but  a  most 
serious  question  is  this  one  of  the  deterioration  of  our  physical  con- 
dition. If  it  were  not  for  the  constant  supply  from  the  country,  Dr. 
Bumsey,  of  Cheltenham,  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  popula- 
tions of  our  towns  would  actually  die  out.  A  town  population  of 
itself  has  not  vital  energy  enough  to  perpetuate  its  own  existence. 
This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  startling  £Efcct ;  but  it  is  not  one  calculated 
to  make  townsmen  happy.  Our  constant  endeavours  should  be  to 
render  our  towns  equal  to  country  districts,  as  far  as  air,  light,  and 
water  are  concerned.  Food  s!so  requires  strict  supervision;  for 
although  adulterated  food  finds  its  way  equally  into  the  country,  the 
consumers  there  have  more  vital  energy  to  throw  off  its  ill  effects. 


COTTAGE  BUILDING  IN^OEWAY,  AND   SOME   OP   ITS 
TEACHINGS. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  architectural,  so  confused,  and  with  so 
much  that  indicates  a  fast-coming  change,  it  must  be  not  a  little 
interesting  to  inquire  into  the  work  and  methods  of  work  of  those 
who  have  not  had,  as  we  have,  vast  heaps  of  art  "  precedent "  to  go 
by  and  to  copy.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  to  reflect  on,  that  it  has 
been  reservea  for  thesa  modem  .days  to  be  so  entirely  at  the  mercy 
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of  what  has  gone  before.  In  no  other  age  of  the  world  has  the  azx^fai- 
tecture  of  the  then  present  been  at  the  mercy  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  It  never  would  seem  to  have  copied — always  followed  or 
seconded.  Each  age  or  generation  took  up  the  work  as  left  by  those 
who  preceded  it,  improYed  on  it  or  no,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  so 
in  e£fect,  left  behind  them  practicallj  a  new  style,  a  growth  out  of 
that  which  preceded  it.  It  did  not  copy  or  make  effort  to  reproduce 
what  had  gone  before,  but  simply  went  on  with  the  work,  and,  by 
degrees,  worked  out  a  new  style.  Nothing  can  show  this  moie  con- 
Tincingly  than  the  primitive  system  of  hut  or  cottage  building  in 
Norway,  t.e.  in  those  parts  of  it  removed  from  the  influences  of 
modem  and  new  systems  of  construction  and  new  and  patented 
materials.  The  subject  is  a  curious  one,  and  worth  a  little  conside- 
ration and  inquiring  into,  if  only  as  a  primitive  system  of  doing 
things  before  style  commenced,  and  before  any  one  ever  thought  of 
copying.  How  to  build  architecturally  and  artistically,  without  any 
architectural  precedent — in  other  words,  to  build  up  mere  material 
constructively  and  ornamentally — ^is  an  important  question.  It 
has  been  contended  that  this  cannot  be  done — that  some  definite 
architectural  forms  and  ornament  are  absolutely  neoessary ;  and  that 
these  are  the  work  of  time  and  growth,  and  that  no  "  architecture," 
in  its  full  meaning,  can  come  out  of  mere  and  simple  construction ; 
but  it  is  a  little  wonderful  to  see,  if  you  look  a  little  below  tiie  sur- 
face, how  much  of  architecture  is  to  be  found  in  ihe  simply  and 
rudely  constructive.  Before  we  go  further,  it  is  not  a  little  to  be 
regretted  that  no  trustworthy  system  has  as  yet  been  invented  of 
rendering  wood  fireproof;  for  the  want  of  it,  and  the  consequent 
disuse  of  timber  construction,  have  thrown  woodwork  into  the  back- 
ground. No  wooden  houses,  where  any  sort  of  building  art  prevails, 
ore  now  possible,  so  that  timber  house  construction  and  fine  art  are 
of  the  past.  This  is  to  be  regretted.  A  complete  history  of  wooden 
house^building  and  architecture  with  wood  onlv  for  its  material  is 
to  be  gathered  in  Norway  alone ;  indeed,  this  history  may  be  said 
to  go  back  beyond  the  historic  era,  for  there  are  evidences  of  wooden 
buddings  on  piles  of  a  date  hx  beyond  written  records.  Arehitectore 
grew  up  here  and  there,  doubtless,  out  of  materials  of  simple  and  ne- 
cessary construction,  each  separated  nationality  or  race  having  its  own. 
But  the  main  practical  interest  of  the  subject  lies  of  course  in  the 
strictly  modem  plan  of  hut  or  cottage  building,  as  it  exists,  and  as 
people  now  live  in  such  buildings.  Of  course  we  are  speaking  only 
of  the  purely  native  system  of  building  proper  to  the  country,  and 
not  of  that  which  is  gradually  superseding  it,  and  which  has  been 
borrowed  from  foreign  sources.  These  cottages  are  formed  of  pine 
logs,  but  roughly  squared,  with  the  sharp  edges  cut  off  so  as  to  be 
nearly  octagonal.  These  logs  are  laid  one  upon  another,  and  with 
a  layer  of  moss  between  them  in  lieu  of  mortar.  The  logs  forming 
the  side  or  end  walls  are  notched,  so  as  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
timbers  forming  the  front  and  back  walls.  Each  log  is  from  12in.  to 
ISin.  or  more  square,  so  that  the  walls  are  about  a  foot  thick.    The 
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walls  are  about  10ft.  high.  In  the  better  sort  of  cottages  the  whole 
of  the  interior  of  the  rooms  are  lined  or  panelled,  so  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover  a  better  system  of  building,  or  one  more  entirely 
suited  to  the  climate.  A  wanner  kind  of  walling  could  not  be 
devised,  nor  one  more  "  comfortable  "  in  appearance.  The  floors  and 
ceilings  are  boarded,  the  former  raised  from  the  ground  by  stone 
sleepers,  a  foot  or  two  high.  We  hardly  know  what  will  be  said  about 
the  roof:  but  why  should  a  clever  thing  be  lost  sight  of  ?  Improve- 
ment of  course  is  mtroducing  alcUef  always  neat,  if  not  genteel,  but  the 
poor  old  Scandinavians  looked  to  warmth  and  comfort,  and  perhaps 
to  harmony  and  pictureequeness,  if  not  to  the  "  architecturesque ;" 
and  they  covered  their  rough  roofs  with  close  boarding,  then  with 
birch  bark  peeled  off  in  flakes ;  and  then  on  this  they  laid  earth 
about  3in.  m  depth,  retained  by  a  fillet  running  along  the  eaves. 
A  crop  of  moss  of  course  soon  covered  this  earth,  so  that  a  more 
picturesque  or  better  coloured  roof  could  not  be,  or  a  warmer  or 
better  heat*protector  or  keeper-out  of  cold.  The  joiners'  work  is  but 
rough,  like  the  walls  and  roof,  but  all  harmonizes,  and  may  truly 
boast  of  one  good  quality — it  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  weather. 
Surely  such  a  system  of  building  as  this  is  as  good  as  can  be  for  the 
place  it  is  in,  and  for  the  surroundings  of  rude  forest,  and  rapid 
watercourses  and  lakes.  Some  might  think  this  a  better  way  of 
building  a  cottage  than  the  thin-wa&ed  and  meagre  model  cottage, 
which  is,  says  a  good  authority,  but  "  the  skin  of  a  house."  The  old 
Scandinavian  and  his  not  yet  thoroughly  civilized  modem  successor 
think  nothing  does  but  the  solid  timber  logs  between  them  and  the 
cold.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  comfortable  than  the  interior  of 
one  of  these  wood- walled  and  wood-lined  rooms.  With  the  prospe- 
rous Scandinavian  there  is  always  a  room  for  evervthing,  for  the 
material  being  so  plentifully  supplied  by  a  bountiful  nature,  there 
remains  but  the  trouble  of  buildmg  and  putting  together.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  two-storied,  and  the  stairs,  from  the  groimd  to  the 
upper  storey,  are  sometimes  singularly  quaint  and  architectural. 
Now  this  is  an  old-fashioned  way  of  work,  and  rough  as  may  be  ; 
but  we  may  ask,  what  workman  is  there  that  would  not  sooner  live 
in  such  a  tenement,  than  in  a  patented,  thin- walled,  and  corrugated 
iron  roof  model-house  of  the  most  recent  make  and  pattern,  and 
choke-full  of  scientific  inventions  and  improvements  P 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  at  least  to  some  small  extent,  that  in  this  far 
northern  and  somewhat  out-of-the-way  countrjr  there  now  exist 
materials  for  forming  some  idea  as  to  the  origin  if  not  creation  of  a 
style  of  architecture,  the  growth  out  of  mere  congtrtuHoniol  necessity^ 
and  out  of  the  materials  afforded  so  abundantlv  by  nature  on  the 
spot  whereon  it  has  grown  up.  We  cannot,  in  looking  at  it,  avoid 
the  pressing  thought  of  how  much  light  is  thrown  analogically  upon 
the  origin  and  progress  of  Gothic  architecture  in  these  islands,  for 
both  are  the  results  of  Northern  thinking  out  and  requirements. 
We  say  "  Northern,"  and  use  the  word  in  place  of  a  better,  and  as 
descrix>tive  of  the  doings  artistically  and  architecturally  of  a  people 
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distinct  from  Soaihem  and  Bastem  races.  It  leads  as,  too,  to  the 
much-vexed  question,  now  especiallj  interesting,  of  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  invefni  an  entirely  new  style  of  architecture  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  create  a  new  style  of  architecture  to  be  founded  on,  and  to 
grow  out  of,  simple  and  necessary  construction  ?  and  can  it  be  ac- 
complished in  one  age,  or  even  so  far  carried  on  in  one  as  to  show 
itself  as  a  something  distinct  in  that  age,  and  will  the  study  of  all 
styles  help  or  hinder  it  ?  No  small  amount  of  discussion  might  be 
raised  on  such  a  revolutionary  project,  and  without  something  to  go 
by — "  precedent "  of  some  sort  or  other.  There  are  some  who  might 
even  go  so  £Eur  as  to  say  the  thing  is  impossible  in  the  very  nature  of 
it.  One  thing,  however,  this  Northern  work  undoubtedly  shows, 
and  it  is  this,  that  art  and  architecture  may  grow  out  of  bare  con- 
struction with  "precedent,"  or  a  somethmg  to  go  by,  entirely 
absent.  This  simple  architecture  harmonizes  perfectly  with  the 
scenery  and  surroundings  of  the  place  it  fills.  Tnere  is  no  jarring 
element  in  it.  As  to  the  modem  transplanted  villas  and  smart 
houses,  you  wonder  where  the  latter  came  from,  and  who  could  pos- 
sibly have  imported  them,  so  fearfully  do  they  put  out  nature — the 
nature  which  surrounds  them — a  primeval  forest  growth,  nature's 
own  work,  and  which,  as  it  would  seem,  man  cannot  without  more 
capital  and  science  destroy.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  *'  improvement " 
has  not  stayed  its  hand  here  and  there,  and  left  us  atown  or  even  a 
small  village  from  the  old  days,  some  small  collection  or  group  of 
houses  whereon  no  disturbing  artistic  element  would  be  found,  with 
quaint  inn,  irregular  streets  of  houses,  so  truly  "  picturesque,"  its 
small  church,  and  all  those  other  little  quaint  things,  once  upon  a 
time  to  be  seen  everywhere.  A  little  of  this,  as  all  know,  is  to  be 
found  here  and  there,  and  the  antiquary  and  the  architect  have  ran- 
sacked England  to  find  them  out,  and  to  transmit  them  to  posterity 
on  paper;  but  the  things  themselves  are  &st  disappearing,  and 
must  soon  be  numbered  with  the  things  that  were.  But  in  Norway 
these  strange  things  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  a  curious  light  indeed 
they  throw  on  things  architectural  and  artistic. — From  the  "  BuUder** 


THE    THIRTEENTH   REPORT    OP   THE    MEDICAL 
OPPICER   OP  THE   PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

At  length  the  period  has  nearly  arrived  when  the  vast  and  para- 
mount importance  of  the  great  question  of  the  Public  Health  will 
be  recognized  by  the  nation  and  its  rulers.  The  people  are  sick  of 
party  politics,  with  their  strife  and  demoralization,  and  would 
gladly  see  the  Legislature  dealing  more  earnestly  and  vigorously 
with  all  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  and  moral  well- 
being  of  the  country ;  and  which  are  so  inseparably  connected,  that 
the  one  cannot  be  efficiently  disposed  of  without  its  affecting  the 
other.  More  enlightenment  now  prevails  concerning  these  questions, 
and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  even  Ministers,  if  they  would  be 
truly  great  and  popular,  must  no  longer  ignore  them.* 
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We  therefore,  in  relation  to  tbis  subject,  quote  with  great  satis- 
faction the  following  eloquent  passages  from  the  Thirteenth  Beport 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council : — 

*'  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  largeness  of  the  continuing  waste 
of  human  life.  It  seems  certain  that  the  deaths  which  occur  in 
this  country  are  fally  a  third  more  numerous  than  they  would  be  if 
our  existing  knowledge  of  the  chief  causes  of  disease  were  reason- 
ably well  applied  throughout  the  country ;  that  of  deaths  which,  in 
this  sense,  may  be  called  preventable,  the  average  yearly  number  in 
England  and  Wales  is  now  about  120,000 ;  and  that  of  the  120,000 
cases  of  preventable  suffering  which  thus,  in  every  year,  attain 
their  final  place  in  the  death  register,  each  unit  represents  a  larger 
or  smaller  group  of  other  cases  in  which  preventable  disease,  not 
ending  in  death,  though  often  of  £Eu:-reaching  iU-effects  on  life,  has 
been  8\iffered«  And  while  these  vast  quantities  of  needless  «.TiiTnft1 
suffering,  if  regarded  merely  as  such,  would  be  matter  for  indignant 
.  human  protest,  it  further  has  to  be  remembered,  as  of  legislative  con- 
cern, that  the  physical  strength  of  a  people  is  an  essential  andnaiB 
factor  of  national  prosperitv ;  that  disease,  so  fsur  as  it  affects,  the 
workers  of  the  population,  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  industry ;  and 
that  disease  which  affects  the  growing  and  reproductive  parts  of  a 
population,  must  also  in  part  oe  regfurded  as  tending  to  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race. 

"  Then,  my  lords,  there  is  the  fact  that  thia  terrible  continuing 
tax  on  human  life  and  welfare  falls  with  immense  over-proportion 
upon  the  most  helpless  classes  of  the  community, — upon  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  the  subordinate,  the  immature :  upon  classes  wnidi, 
in  great  part  through  want  of  knowledge,  and  in  great  part  because 
of  their  dependent  position,  cannot  effectually  remonstrate  for 
themsdves  against  the  miseries  thus  brought  upon  them,  and  have 
in  this  circumstance  the  strongest  of  all  claims  on  a  Legislature 
which  can  justly  measure,  and  can  abate,  their  sufferings. 

''There  are  also  some  indirect  relations  of  the  subject  which 
seem  to  me  scarcely  less  important  than  the  direct.  For  where 
that  grievous  excess  of  physical  suffering  is  bred,  large  parts  of  the 
same  soil  yield,  side  by  side  with  it,  equal  evils  of  another  kind ; 
and  your  lordships  will  often  have  seen  illustrated  in  my  reports, 
that  in  some  of  ^e  largest  regions  of  insanitary  influence  dvilnuir- 
tion  and  motals  suffer  almost  equally  with  health.  At  the  present 
time,  when  popular  education  (which  indeed  in  itself  would  be 
some  securitv  for  better  physical  conditions  of  human  life)  has  its 
importance  mlly  recognized  by  the  .Legislature,  it  may  be  opportune 
to  remember  tliat,  throughout  the  large  ai^ea  to  which  these  obser- 
vations apply,  education  is  little  l>kely  to  penetrate  unless  with 
amended  sanitary  law,  nor  human  life  to  be  morally  raised  while 
physidJly  it  is  so  degraded  and  squandered. 

"  The  above  various  considerations,  taken  together,  seem  ,to  me 
to  invest  ihe  subject  which  I  am  bringing  under  your  lordships' 
particular  notice  with  a  degree  of  national  importance  to  which 
very  Tew  subjects  can  pretend." — From  "  Food^  Water,  and  Air.** 
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PUBLICATIONiS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES, 

No.  21,  EXETER  HALL,  LONDON. 


The  Labourers'  Friend  (issued  Quarterly),  containing  a 

Record  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Price  3<;^.  Forwarded  by  poet 
to  Subscribers. 

Dwellings  for  Working  People.  The  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  has  just  published,  at  their 
Office,  Zl,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  a  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition 
(Sixth  Thousand)  of  "The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction ;"  to  which  is  now  added,  "  The  Essen- 
tials of  a  Healthy  Dwelling  ;"  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  efforts 
made  for  extending  its  benefits  to  the  working  population,  particularly 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  likewise  on  the  Continent.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trative Plans  of  existing  Model  Houses,  including  those  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Royal  Windsor  Society,  also  Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and 
to  Rural  Districts.  By  Henby  Robebts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Price  7*.  cloth 
The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  translated  and  published  in 
French,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic.  Gide 
et  Baudry,  Editeurs,  Rue  Bonaparte  No.  5,  Paris. 

Home  Reform ;  or,  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classes  on 

the  Improvement  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. By  Henby  Robebts,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Price 
3d.,  or  2s.  per  dozen. — Translations  of  this  Address  have  been  published 
in  French  and  Italian. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  re- 
sulting from  the  State  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Sanitary  Improvements  recently  adopted  in  England.  By  Henby 
Robebts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Revised  Edition.  Price  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. — A  French  Translation  of  this  Pamphlet  has  been  published  in 
Paris  and  in  Switzerland. 

Cottage  Pamphlet,  containing  a  Plain  and  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  H.R.U.  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition  Model  Houses  for  Manu&c- 
turing  and  Mechanical  Operatives,  1851 — Plans  for  Houses  adapted  to 
Towns.  A  Design  for  a  Lodging  House  for  fourteen  unmarried 
Labourers,  adapted  to  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarry  Districts,  with 
Sundry  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  and  Plans  for  5  Double 
Cottages  in  Agricultural  Districts;  also  Plans  of  the  Windsor  Royal 
Society's  Cottf^es.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarge     Price  6d. 

Working  Drawings,  at  a  large  scale,  with  Specifications, 

&c.,  for  Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  according  to  the  Designs  in 
Mr.  RoBEBTs's  Essay  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
in  the  Cottage  Pamphlet. 

A  Working  Drawing  for  each  design  on  sheet.    Price  2#. 

Specification  for  ditto,  Is.    Bill  of  Quantities,  Is, 
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A  Working  Drawing,  with   Specification  and  Bill  of 

QuantitieB,  for  a  Lodging-Hoase  adapted  for  Unmarried  Labooren  in 
Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarry  Districts.  Witii  List  and  Cost  of 
Furniture.    Price  6s. 

A  Working  Drawing  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring 

Classes  adapted  for  Towns  or  Villages,  in  Rows  or  Streets.    Price  2f. 


Working  Drawings  of  the  Cottages  built  by  the  Windsor 

Boyal  Society.    These  Houses  are  built  in  blocks  on  distinct  Flans,  and 
each  Sheet  contains  one  block  of  Houses.    Price  2f . 


Plans   and  Descriptions  of  the  Model  Dwellings  in 

London,  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  Society,  viz. — 

The  George-street  Lodging-House  for  104  Single  Men. 

The  Model  Houses  in  Streatham-street,  Bloomsbury,  for  54  Families. 

The  Thanksgiving  Model  Buildings,  in  Portpool-lane,  Gray's  Ian- 
lane,  to  accommodate  20  Families  and  128  Single  Women ;  inclading  a 
Public  Washhouse. 

The  Benovated  Lodging-House,  Charles-street,  Drory-lane,  for  82 
Sinele  Men. 

The  Model-Lodging-HoQse,  76,  Hatton  Garden,  for  64  Single  Men. 
Price  2(;. 

The  Acts  passed  July,  1851,  for  Regulating  Common 

Lodging-Houses,  and  for  establishing  Lodging-Houses  for  the  Labouring 
Classes.  Edited,  with  Comments  and  Annotations,  by  B.  A.  Strhtoe. 
Esq.,  Barrister.    Price  1«.    Also, 

The  Common  Lodging-Houses  Amendment  Act,  passed 

1863,  and  published  in  the  '*  Labourers'  Friend,"  October,  1853. 

^ules  for  the  Management  of  a  Lodging-House  for  Un- 
married Workmen  and  Labourers,  with  the  Duties  uf  the  Superintendent 
N.B.  The  principles  on  which  these  Bnles  are  framed  will  apply  to 
Lodging-Houses  generally. 

List  and  Estimated  Cost  of  Furniture  for  Lodging 

Houses.    Price  6d, 


Printed  by  YfwLUM  M.  Watts,  28,  Whitefriars  Street^  and  52,  St  John's  Sqiu'^ 
and  published  by  Ghables  Pathb,  at  21,  Exeter  HaU,  Straad,  where  all  Oominu- 
nieations  are  to  be  addressed. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  HaU,  Strand. 

Thb   Gteneral   Committee  met    on    Wednesday,    the    5th    of 
Jane. 

Present:— The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. ;  James  New- 
ton Groren,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  1st  of  May  and  9  th  of 
May  were  read  and  confirmed. 

In  Hemoriam : — The  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen, 
for  many  years  a  Member  of  Committee,  having  been  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Chairman,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 
"  That  this  Committee  desire  to  record  with  deep  regret  the 
removal  by  death  of  their  valuable  and  highly  respected  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Butterworth  Owen,  M.A.,  and 
the  Committee  beg  to  offer  to  Mrs.  Owen  and  family  the 
assurance  of  their  Christian  sympathy  with  them  in  their  sad 
bereavement." 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  kindly  undertook  to  convey  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Mrs.  Owen,  with  a  letter  of  condolence 
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from  himself^  expressing  his  own  personal  affection  and  esteem 
for  her  deceased  hasband. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  Report  from  Sir  Henry  Cooper, 
M.D.,  of  the  Society's  Model  Dwellings  at  Hull,  for  the  year 
1871. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  (D.V.)  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  Kling  Street,  St.  James's^  on  Thursday,  the  27th  of 
June,  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  the  preliminaiy 
arrangements. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  correspondents : 
— The  Rev.  W.  W.  Dickinson,  WoUerton  Rectory,  King's 
Lynn;  W.  Long,  Esq.,  Hurt's  Hall,  Suffolk;  Dr.  Ross,  Board 
of  Works  for  St.  Giles's  District ;  W.  Ouston,  Esq.,  Wakefield; 
F.  G.  Prange,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  F.  Wi^,  Swinton ;  Rev. 
R.  H.  Kgott,  Grendon  Rectory,  Aylesbury;  Henry  Roberts, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Florence;  A.  R.  Humphries,  Esq.,  Woottcm 
Bassett;  Lucas  P.  Stubbs,  Mount  Lodge,  New  Brighton;  Sir 
Thomas  Biddulph,  K.O.B.,  Privy  Purse,  Buckingham  Palace. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of 
July. 

Present: — ^The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet;  John  Sperling,  Esq.;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  5th  of  June  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Sub-Committee  for  Finance  for  the  ensuing  year;  viz.  John 
Sperling,  Esq.;  William  Long,  Esq.;  Alexander  Haldane, 
Esq. ;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.;  Robert  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P.; 
the  Rev.  W.  Mitchell ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. ;  the  Hon. 
William  Ashley;  and  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

Mr.  Ram,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Co.,  attended 
with  the  counterpart  of  the  Lease  of  three  Houses  situated 
in  Great    St.   Andrew's    Street^    Seven    Dials;   and  on  the 
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motion  of  John  Spsbling^  Esq.,  seconded  by  James  Newton 
GrOBEN,  Esq., 

It  was  resolved — "  That  the  seal  of  the  Society  be  affixed 
to  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  Five  Members  of  Committee, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,''  which  was  done 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Byton,  Architect,  attended  with  Plans  and  Specifications 
of  repairs. 

The  consideration  of  these  was  deferred  until  Wednesday 
the  10th  of  July. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P., 
resigning  his  place  on  the  Committee,  owing  to  inability  to 
attend. 

A  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  E.  Annesley  Owen, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  resolution  of  regret  passed  by  this 
Committee  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  J,  B.  Owen's  death ; 
and  tendering  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Owen,  and  family, 
his  best  thanks  for  the  feelings  of  sympathy  entertained. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


Wednesday,  July  10th. 

The  Plans  and  Specifications  of  Mr.  Eyton,  the  Architect 
and  Surveyor,  of  the  proposed  alterations  and  repairs  of  the 
Houses  Nos.  40,  41,  and  42  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  Seven 
Dials,  were  considered. 

Mr.  Eyton  was  in  attendance  and  explained  the  same. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Plans  and 
Specifications,  generally,  but  with  certain  modifications  and 
alterations. 

Wednesday,  Joly  24th. 

Mr.  Eyton,  Architect,  attended  with  the  amended  Specifica- 
tions, as  ordered  by  the  (adjourned)  Committee  of  10th  July, 
and  the  same  was  adopted,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  neces- 
sary for  fitting  up  each  basement  with  a  copper  and  washing 
trough,  and  Mr.  Eyton  to  amend  Specification  accordingly. 


Tenders  were  received  from  the  following  builders,  viz. : — 

£ 
Lot,  Brass  and  Son         .         .         .         •         973 

S.  and  S.  Dunn 919 

John  and  Alfred  Eborall         ...         860 
F  2 
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The  Tender  of  Messrs.  John  and  Alfred  Eborall  of  8601.  was 
accepted,  with  the  addition  of  Ibl.  for  fitting  coppers  and  wash- 
ing troughs  in  the  basements,  as  agreed  to. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of 
August. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  of  the  3rd  July,  and  of  an  ad- 
journed Meeting  of  the  10th  July  and  24th  July,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

ITie  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

A  Circular  had  been  received  from  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  the  "Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873"  through  their  (ap- 
pointed) Secretary,  Francis  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  Esq.,  Vienna 
Exhibition  OflSces,  41,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.,  containing  the 
programme  and  classification  of  the  several  groups  to  be 
exhibited.  Group  18,  comprising  models  and  drawings  of 
"  Labourers'  Cottages ''  and  of  Industrial  Buildings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sperling  a  gratuity  was  agreed  to,  by 
way  of  enabling  the  Superintendents  of  its  Houses  to  enjoy  a 
day's  holiday  with  their  families. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Committee  adjourned 
till  October. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Streatham-street,  Bloomsbury, — The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

Poripool'lane. — ^The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted;  ani 
of  the  64  rooms  for  Single  women  there  are  at  present  four 
empty. 

At  the  Public  Washhotise  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5,187. 

The  Renovated  Dwellings,  for  FamilieSy  WilcUcourt,  Driiry- 
lane,  have  at  present  one  empty,  under  repair. 
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TyndalVs  Buildings,  Gray* S'lnn-road, — 65  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-house  for  36  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
29  nightly  inmates. 

ClarVs'huildings,   St,   Oiles-iii'the-Fields. — These  dwellings 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  two  rooms  empty. 

Oeorge-street,    Lodging-house    for    104    Single   Men. — The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  87. 

Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  Lodging-hov^e  for  82  Single  Men. 
—The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  75. 

The  sanitary  report  of  all  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 


THE  PEINCE  CONSORT'S  WINDSOR  ASSOCIATION. 

(From  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express.") 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association,  which  was  established  by 
the  late  Prince  Consort  for  improving  the  condition  of  labourers  and 
others,  was  held  in  the  Home  Park.  The  operations  of  the  Society 
extend  through  the  parishes  of  New  Windsor,  Holy  Trinity,  Ciewer, 
Eton,  Datchet,  Old  Windsor,  Egham,  Virginia  Water,  Sunninghill, 
Sunningdale,  Cranboume,  and  Windlesham.  With  such  a  wide 
field  it  is  not  stirprising  that  the  Association  receives  extensive 
patronage,  but  it  also  brings  together  annually  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  these  districts.  Having  the  addi- 
tional prestige  of  Royal  patronage,  and  its  meetings  being  ahnost 
always  fovoured  by  the  presence  either  of  the  Queen  herself  or  some 
member  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Annual  Meetings  attract  a  large 
and  fashionable  company.  The  tents  were  again  arranged  under  the 
pleasant  shade  of  the  fine  avenue  of  elms  in  the  middle  of  the  Home 
Park.  A  large  tent  was  erected  in  which  the  successful  candidates 
for  prizes  and  exhibitors  of  needlework,  handicraft,  and  vegetables 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  and  substantial  dinner.  Another  tent  was 
devoted  to  needlework,  handicraft,  and  cottagers'  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  floral  exhibition  was  arranged  in  a  large  tent  near  to  the 
Royal  enclosure.  In  the  latter  the  Royal  canopy  and  raised  dais 
stood  in  the  middle,  while  opposite  were  two  circular  tents.  The 
whole  presented  a  very  imposing  appearance. 

The  splendid  band  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  G-uards,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M.  Van  Mannan,  played  a  choice  selection  of  music  at  inter- 
vals during  the  afternoon. 

Predsely  at  four  o'clock  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian  arrived  on  the  ground,  attended  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  were  received  by  the  Chairman  (Colonel  Liddell)  and  the 
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Committee.    The  Prinoess  was  accompanied  on  the  dais  b^  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Wellesley. 

The  following  address  was  read  by  Colonel  Liddell : — 

"  The  Meeting  of  the  Prince  Consoi-t's  Association  is  held  this 
j^ear  under  somewhat  exceptional  circumstances.  It  follows  close 
upon  the '  Show/  in  which  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  two  Bojal 
counties  have  met  together  in  friendly  competition,  to  test  the  pro- 
gress brought  about  by  the  joint  application  of  capital,  science,  and 
labour^  to  the  branch  of  industry  with  which  they  are  concerned.  It 
had  long  since  attracted  the  notice  of  one  who,  as  the  chief  owner  of 
property  and  chief  agriculturist  among  us,  was  looked  up  to  for  an 
example,  that  while  every  stimulus  should  be  given  to  agriculture 
itself  by  such  a  system  of  competition,  there  should  also  be  due  and 
honourable  recognition  of  the  living  man  who  performed  its  most 
laborious  tasks.  For  twenty-two  years,  therefore,  his  circumstances 
and  those  of  his  family — and  not  his  aJone,  but  those  of  working 
men  engaged  in  every  branch  of  industry — have  been  carefully  noted ; 
and,  according  to  his  deserts,  prizes  have  been  given  to  him,  not  in 
common  with  the  cattle  which  he  tended,  but  at  this  special  Meet- 
ing, by  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  and  with  every 
circumstance  which  could  enhance  the  value  of  the  gift. 

"  It  is  for  this  we  are  again  met  to-day. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  still  no  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  rewards — 111  having  been  selected  for  prizes 
out  of  186  who  were  recommended.  This  circumstance  might  at 
first  sight  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the  general  elevation 
of  the  labouring  class,  to  which  the  Asso<riation  has  sought  to  con- 
tribute, is  taking  place,  and  that  each  of  the  six  classes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  supply  a  continually  increasing  number  of  deserving 
recipients.  But  there  is  a  qualification  to  any  such  favourable  view, 
to  which  the  Committee  are  bound  to  call  attention.  The  investiga- 
tion of  cases  in  the  present  year  has  left  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Committee  that  length  of  service  alone  is  considered  by 
some  employers  as  entitling  workmen  in  their  employ  to  the  Society's 
prizes.  Eecommendations,  it  is  feared,  are  beginning  to  be  made 
with  less  discrimination  than  formerly,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
essential  qualification  of  good  conduct  which  must  attach  to  the 
service.  The  Committee's  interpretation  of  *  good  conduct '  has 
been — honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry,  with  regular  attendance  at 
some  place  of  worship.  To  show  laxity  or  remissness  in  these  require- 
ments could  only  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  Association,  to  cause 
it  to  become  indirectly  an  agent  for  deteriorating,  rather  than  im- 
proving, the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  thus  to  defeat  the 
whole  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed.  It  is  proposed  in  future 
years  to  call  the  attention  of  recommenders  to  this  point,  by  means 
of  a  recommendation  paper  framed  with  reference  to  it. 

"  The  Committee  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  record  their  thank- 
fulness that  the  same  gracious  presence  which  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  their  meeting  in  past  years  should  again 
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be  accorded  to  them  to-day.  With  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Association  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  that  '  it  is  not  bj  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  charity  or  munificence  that  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes  will  be  accomplished,  but  rather  by  establishing 
models  and  examples,'  the  Committee  feel  that  the  example  which 
comes  to  all  ranks  among  them  from  the  Bo^al  homes  and  house- 
holds, beneath  the  shadow  of  which  they  hve,  ought  to  give  an 
impetus  and  great  support  to  all  the  work  of  their  Association ;  and 
having  met  last  year  at  a  time  when  the  Boyal  Princess  now  presid- 
ing over  them  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  in  quest  of 
health,  they  can  only  here  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
with  which  they  see  ner  among  them  again,  with  health,  they  hope, 
folly  restored,  and  with  every  prospect  of  continuing  for  many  years 
to  shed  a  benign  and  salutajry  influence  over  the  neighbournood  in 
which  she  lives." 

After  the  reading  of  the  address  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  was 
commenced.  Each  of  the  recipients,  besides  the  prizes  m  money, 
received  a  neatly  firamed  card  bearing  the  autograph  of  her  Majesty, 
the  latter  no  doubt  being  highly  valued. 


A  WORKMAN'S  TOWN. 

(From  the  Times,) 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  3rd,  Lord  Shaftesbury  laid  the  first 
stone  upon  an  estate  at  Wandsworth,  called  the  Shaitesbury  Park 
Estate,  which  has  been  acqtiired  by  the  Artisans,  Laboturers,  and 
General  Dwellings  Company  (Limited),  and  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
workman's  city  in  1200  dwellings.  The  company  was  formed  in  1867, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  houses  by  railroads  and  other  im- 
provements, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  workmen  to  erect  dwellings 
combining  fitness  and  economy  with  the  latest  sanitary  improvements, 
and  to  become  themselves  the  owners  of  these  dwellmgs  in  the 
course  of  a  stated  number  of  years  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
additional  rent.  On  every  estate  purchased  by  the  company  a 
suitable  space  will  be  reserved  as  a  recreation  ground,  a  co-operative 
store  will  be  buUt  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  tenants,  and  public- 
houses  will  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

The  Shaftesbuiy  Park  Estate  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  is 
situated  between  the  Wandsworth-road  and  the  &)uth  Western 
Bailway,  and  about  half  way  between  the  Wandsworth-road  and 
the  Clapham  Junction  Stations ;  and  a  new  station  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway  forms  part  of  the  architect's  design 
for  the  future  buildings,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
projected  "  city"  all  necessary  facilities  for  going  to  and  returning 
from  their  labour.  The  houses  are  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  con- 
structed on  sound  principles  and  with  good  materials,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.     Ample  school  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
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vided,  and  a  hall  for  lectures  or  public  meetings  will  be  built.  As 
shown  in  the  lithographed  ground  plan  exhibited  on  Saturday,  the 
recreation  ground  is  laid  out  too  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  flower 
garden ;  but  this  is  an  error  which  need  not  be  actually  carried  out 
in  practice,  and  against  which  Lord  Shaftesbuiy  eloquently  pro- 
tested in  his  speech.  The  houses  are  to  be  of  three  kinds,  for  the 
accommodation  not  only  of  artisans,  but  also  of  the  "  clerk  class ;" 
and  each  house  is  to  form  a  distinct  and  separate  tenancy,  fitted 
with  every  sanitary  and  domestic  convenience. 

At  the  appointed  time  on  Saturday  a  large  concourse  of  people 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  or 
"  memorial "  stone.  Lord  Shaftesbury  arrived  punctually  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
opened  the  proceedings  by  some  introductory  remarks,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  consist^it 
endeavours  to  elevate  the  working  classes  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  His  Lordship  then  took  the  trowel  and  mallet,  and 
laid  the  stone  with  the  skill  and  self-possession  of  a  finished  work- 
man. Having  pronounced  it  truly  laid,  his  Lordship  then  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.     He  said : — 

"  My  good  friends, — Having  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  noble 
experiment — an  experiment  which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  the 
most  unqualified  success — I  cannot  separate  from  you  without  a 
few  words  of  thankfulness  and  congratulation  that  we  have  met  to- 
day for  such  a  worthy  purpose.  We  have  founded  this  day  a  work- 
man's  city,  and  we  have  founded  it  upon  the  very  best  principles. 
We  have  founded  it  upon  the  great  principle  of  self-help,  and  upon 
the  great  principle  of  independence.  By  independence,  I  mean 
without  any  other  assistance  than  that  which  every  man  has  a  right 
to  receive  from  his  fellow-man — ^sympathy  and  kind  aid — and  that 
is  what  every  man,  either  great  or  small,  stands  in  need  of  from 
another.  You  have  founded  the  workman's  city  upon  your  own 
efforts  and  by  your  own  contributions,  and  for  the  great  and  wise 
purpose  of  advancing  your  social  position  and  bodily  health  as  weU 
as  your  intellect  and  general  prosperity.  And  most  heartily  do  I 
say  for  myself— and  I  also  say  it  in  the  names  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  your  fellow-men — that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
will  rest  upon  the  good  work  which  you  have  inaugurated  to-day. 
I  like  the  principles  you  have  laid  down  for  your  guidance.  You 
have  shown  your  wisdom  in  a  moral  point  of  view  by  excluding 
public-houses  and  the  tap-room ;  and  you  have  done  with  them  as 
the  people  did  of  old  by  the  lepers,  you  have  put  them  outside  the 
camp.  You  have,  too,  foimded  the  buildings  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  necessary  arrangements.  There  are  schools  for  the  children, 
and  there  will  also  he  a  library  and  reading-rooms  for  yourselves, 
and  a  club-room,  where  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  indulging  in 
beneficial  amusements.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  forget  the 
women,  who  are  by  far  the  b^t  part  of  you,  let  me  tell  you.  Li 
hose  intellectual    amusements  take  care  that  your  good  wives  and 
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daughters  are  not  excluded,  for  you  will  find  there  is  no  social  pro- 
gress without  the  aid  of  the  female  sex.  If  the  woman  floats  she 
floats  like  a  cork,  and  drags  the  man  after  her.  I  am  glad,  then,  to 
say  that  jou  have  inaugurated  this  workman's  city  upon  a  soimd 
and  wise  basis,  and  also  that  every  man  shall  have  his  house  to  him- 
self, so  as  to  fulfil  the  national  saying  that  an  Englishman's  house 
should  be  his  castle,  and  to  maintain  the  great  principle  that  the 
working  man  should  be  the  master  of  his  house,  and  the  happy  head 
of  a  moral  and  industrious  family.  I  would  urge  you  most  sin- 
cerely, as  long  as  you  have  breath,  to  hold  fast  to  the  great  social 
family  relations  of  life.  That  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  prosperity 
of  your  city,  and  it  is  the  grand  security  of  empires.  I  am  delighted, 
too,  to  find  that  you  have  established  a  recreation  ground  in  the 
centre  of  your  city  for  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  your  children ;  but 
I  would  strongly  urge  you  not  to  devote  this  space  to  flower  beds 
and  gravel  walks,  but  to  leave  it  free  for  cricket,  for  football,  and 
for  all  those  manly  and  exhilarating  games  by  which  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  body  may  be  promoted  and  secured.  The  schools 
which  will  be  established  I  hope  will  be  turned  to  good  account, 
and  thus  save  your  children  from  the  temptation  of  the  pot-house 
and  *  penny  gaff.'  More  mischief  is  done  in  London  by  children 
frequenting  such  places  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  look  to  your  children,  and  see  them  properlv 
educated,  because  in  early  life  lasting  impressions  are  made.  A 
child,  eight  years  of  age,  wiU  retain  early  impressions  which  will 
never,  while  life  lasts,  be  wholly  effaced.  A  good,  tender,  pious 
mother  will  make  impressions  on  her  child  which  may  for  a  time 
leave  it  in  manhood,  but  which  will  sooner  or  later  return.  His 
Lordship  then  alluded  to  the  impressions  created  by  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  window  gardening,  and  then  passed  on  to  picture  the 
wretched  and  ill-ventilated  homes  of  some  of  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis.  He  said — Lnagine 
a  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life,  coming 
up  from  the  country  to  seek  work  in  London.  He  may  obtain, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  85«.  per  week.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  he 
takes,  as  it  were,  the  first  place  he  can  get.  The  place  is  ill- 
drained  and  badly  ventilated.  He  lives,  perhaps,  over  a  pestilential 
stream,  and  in  a  few  months  he  is  numbered  with  the  dead,  and 
his  wife  and  family  come  upon  the  parish  for  assistance.  There  is 
nothing  so  economical  as  humanity.  Whatever  it  may  cost  at  the 
outset,  good  air,  good  water,  and  no  overcrowding  in  close,  noi- 
some rooms,  will  he  found  the  most  economical  and  best  means  of 
developing  the  physical  and  moral  energies  which  Gk>d  has  given  to 
you.  The  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people  involves  health,  com- 
fort, and  happiness.  It  involves  also  contentment,  and  people 
who  are  contented  always  give  a  GK>vemment  less  trouble  than  those 
who  are  not.  When  men  are  contented  they  become  excessively 
reasonable,  and  employer  and  employed  find  that  their  interests  are 
identical.     They  must  hold  together,  and  by  uqited  action  give  force 
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to  progress.  I  should  like  then  to  see,  from  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne  to  the  lowest  in  the  land,  one  feeling  of  united  sympothj  of 
action,  and  one  and  all  give  '  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether.'  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  delighted  bejond 
measure  at  what  I  have  seen  to-day.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I 
have  been  engaged  in  advocating  improvement  in  the  domiciliary  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  it  is  not  by  charitable  means  that  the  work 
can  be  effected.  Itmustbe  done  by  the  exertion  of  your  ownheartsand 
hands.  You  must  say, '  We  are  Christians,  and  will  live  like  m&L.' 
I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  great  work  destined 
for  the  advancement  of  the  social  position  of  the  people.  In  con- 
clusion, his  Lordship  said  he  felt  an  honour  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  being  invited  to  attend  that  highly  interesting  gather- 
ing. He  said  that  a  library  was  to  be  estabUshed  in  connexion  with 
the  school ;  and,  as  a  memorial  of  the  day,  he  hoped  the  committee 
would  allow  him  to  be  the  donor  of  the  first  book.  The  book  he 
should  give  would  be  '  Homes  without  Hands,'  a  wonderfully  in- 
teresting account  of  the  way  in  which  creatures  not  provided  with 
hands  were  enabled,  by  the  instincts  which  Ood  had  given  them,  to 
provide  themselves  with  safe  and  healthy  habitations.  He  selected 
it  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  reflections  that  it  was  calculated  to  suggest. 
He  hoped,  when  the  city  on  which  they  were  then  engaged  was  com- 
pleted, when  every  man  was  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree,  enjoying  the  blessings  which  God  had  given  him,  that  their 
thoughts  would  be  called  to  another  place,  in  which  he  trusted  he 
should  some  day  meet  them — ^to  a  home  without  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  carried  by  aoclamatioii. 
His  Lordship  then  took  his  departure,  and  the  assembly  dispersed 
to  inspect  the  estate  and  to  partake  of  refreshments  in  a  marquee 
provided  for  the  purpose. 


CONTAGION  AND  INFECTION. 

(From  Golden  Uours.^ 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  "  sanitation," 
when  so  many  sanitary  Acts  have  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  so  much  has  been  done  to  purify  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  our  great  cities,  it  may  be  interestii^  to  orjr  readers 
to  hear  something  about  the  modern  views  of  contagion  and  infec- 
tion, and  to  have  a  few  practical  suggestions  laid  before  them. 
Though  we  live  under  the  operation  of  Sanitaiy  Acts,  and  though 
an  Officer  of  Health  may  be  charged  to  see  that  the  locality  in  which 
we  dwell  is  in  a  proper  condition,  it  is  but  seldom  that  most  of  us 
have  to  trouble  ourselves  with  sanitary  legislation  ;  and  yet  none  of 
us  know  when  the  occasion  may  arise.    A  visitation  of  cholera  may 
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attract  all  thoughts  to  itself.  A  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  may, 
as  it  has  so  lately  done,  stir  the  heart  of  the  nation.  An  outbreak 
of  typhus  may  decimate  the  village  in  which  we  live ;  and  a  mere 
suspicion  of  small-pox  is  enough  to  disturb  the  comfort  and  upset 
the  arrangements  of  an  entire  household.  When  we  are  exposed 
to  such  scourges  as  these,  whose  very  name  is  justly  held  in  terror, 
it  is  well  that  we  should  consider  whence  they  arise,  and  what  pre- 
cautions may  be  used  to  prevent  them,  so  that  being  forewarned  we 
may  be  forearmed. 

To  some  it  may  appear  strange  that  I  should  speak  of  jpreventing 
these  formidable  diseases.  They  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  them  as  the  visitation  of  God,  and  as  in  no  degree  depen- 
dent upon  human  agency.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  in  one 
sense  they  are  the  visitation  of  God,  and  that  they  are  subject  to 
His  will ;  but  in  another,  and  an  equally  true  sense,  they  are  in  a 
great  degree  dependent  upon  conditions  which  are  under  our  own 
control.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  class  of  infectious  complaints  under  the  name  of 
preverdahle  diseases.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
diseases,  with  the  view  of  devising  means  by  which  they  might  te 
"  stamped  out."  A  notable  example  of  what  may  be  effected  in  this 
direction  is  seen  in  the  diminution  of  small-pox  which  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  vaccination.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
similar  good  results  will  attend  the  diligent  investigations  of  the 
pathologists  of  the  present  day.  But  if  knowledge  such  as  this  is 
to  have  its  full  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the  mass  of  the  population 
should  be  imbued  with  it,  and  that  the  conduct  of  every  household 
and  of  every  individual  should  be  regulated  by  it. 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  are  met  by  the  questiou.  What  is 
the  difference  between  contagion  and  infection  ?  To  this  many  per- 
sona would  at  once  reply,  contagion  implies  the  contact  of  one 
individual  with  another,  while  infection  passes  through  the  air. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  way  in  which  the  terms  are  popiUarlv  used. 
But  if  we  study  the  subject  more  closely  we  shall  find  that  the 
differences  are  only  in  degree,  that  no  such  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation can  be  drawu  between  the  terms,  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
synonymous.  Let  us  take  an  example  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
The  common  ringworm,  as  is  well  known,  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  minute  microscopic  fungus.  It  grows  in  circles  like  the  fungus 
which  gives  rise  to  fairy  rings  in  our  meadows.  Now  this  minute 
ringworm  fungus  may  be  conveyed  directly  from  one  individual  to 
another  by  contact,  or  it  may  be  transmitted  by  articles  of  clothing, 
such  as  caps,  bonnets,  Ac. ;  but  its  tiny  spores  may  also  be  wafted 
through  the  air,  ready  to  settle  and  propagate  whenever  they  alight 
upon  a  suitable  surface.  Other  examples  of  a  like  kind  might  be 
mentioned.  Medical  science  could  supply  many  such,  but  one  is 
sufficient,  and  the  same  thing  which  we  Know  takes  place  in  ring- 
worni  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  occurs  also  in  a  far  more  subtle 
way  in  the  case  of  what  are  termed  the  preventable  diseases. 
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In  tbis  paper,  then,  we  shall  use  tHe  terms  as  identical  in  mean- 
ing, and  we  shall  call  whatever  complaint  is  caiching,  contagious  or 
infectious  indifferently.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  important 
point  is  that  the  disease  is  commimicable  from  one  individual  to 
another.  Whether  it  is  transmitted  by  animalcules  or  by  vegetable 
spores,  whether  the  '*  contagium  "  is  contained  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  or 
a  gaseous  form,  these  are  matters  of  quite  secondary  importance  to 
the  general  public,  though  of  course  they  have  a  high  scientific 
interest  for  the  philosophic  physician. 

But  are  conta^rion  and  infection  really  conveyed  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  ?  This  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
and  it  is  right  that  we  should  offer  some  explanation.  That  certain 
diseases  are  transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another  by  animal- 
cules, or  microscopic  insects,  is  a  fact  which  is  so  well  known  that 
we  need  not  farther  allude  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  have 
already  given  a  familiar  example  of  the  second  form  of  contagion, 
viz.,  by  the  spores  of  minute  fungi.  We  said,  thirdly,  that  infection 
might  be  conveyed  by  means  of  solid  particles ;  by  this  we  mean 
particles  given  off  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  case  in  such  complaints  as  scarlet  fever  and  smaU-pox.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  and  other  similar  maladies  are  most 
catching  when  the  patient  has  begun  to  convalesce,  and  when,  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  nature,  the  particles  of  the  body  which  have 
been  affected  are  being  thrown  off.  It  is  probably  because  the 
poison  which  gives  rise  to  scarlet  fever  is  held  in  a  solid  form  that 
it  is  so  remarkably  persistent,  and  retains  its  infectious  properties 
so  long.  In  speaking  of  this  subject  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his 
well-known  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  mentions 
the  following  anecdote : — 

"  The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  lurks  about  an  apartment  or 
clings  to  furniture  and  clothes  for  a  very  long  time,  even  after  some 
care  has  been  taken  to  purify  them.  Of  this  I  have  known  several 
remarkable  examples.  I  will  give  you  one.  The  disorder  had 
attacked  several  persons  in  a  large  household.  When  it  was  fairly 
over,  the  house  was  lefb  empty,  and  then  (as  was  supposed)  most 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  purified.  A  year  afterwards  the  &mily 
returned  to  the  house.  A  drawer  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  resisted 
for  some  time  the  attempts  to  pull  it  open.  It  was  found  that  a 
strip  of  flannel  had  got  between  the  drawer  and  its  frame,  and  had 
made  the  drawer  stick.  This  piece  of  flannel  the  housemaid  put 
playfully  round  her  neck.  An  old  nurse  who  was  present  recognised 
it  as  having  been  used  for  an  application  to  the  throat  of  one  of  the 
former  subjects  of  scarlet  fever,  snatched  it  from  her,  and  instantly 
burned  it  m  the  fire.  The  girl,  however,  soon  sickened,  and  the 
disease  ran  a  second  time  through  the  household,  affecting  those 
who  had  not  had  it  on  the  first  occasion." 

Of  contagion  carried  in  a  fluid  form  the  best  example  that  I  can 
offer  is  cholera. 

There  is  now  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  formidable 
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disease  is  generally,  if  not  always,  conveyed  througli  the  medium  of 
water.  So  many  facts  have  been  put  upon  record  which  point  to 
this  conclusion  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that  families  who  have 
obtained  their  supply  of  water  from  a  particular  well  have  been  at- 
tacked, while  their  neighbours  have  escaped ;  and  certain  districts 
which  were  dependent  upon  particular  reservoirs  have  suffered,  while 
the  rest  of  the  town,  which  was  supplied  from  a  different  source,  was 
free  from  the  disease.  Similar  instances  have  been  so  frequent,  that 
their  cumulative  force  amounts  almost  to  a  demonstration ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  alarm  of  cholera,  there  is  no  point  to  which  public 
attention  should  be  so  immediately  directed  as  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply. 

Bat  we  have  said  that  infection  was  also  conveyed  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  commonest  mode  in  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted ;  at  least,  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion  because  the  poison  is 
BO  extremely  subtle  in  its  nature  that  it  eludes  the  comparatively 
coarse  tests  by  which  we  endeavour  to  detect  its  presence.  Pro- 
bably diphtheria  affords  an  example  of  this  mode  of  infection,  and 
an  ordinary  cold  in  the  head  a  still  more  common  instance.  In  these 
cases  it  seems  likely  that  the  poison  is  conveyed  by  the  breath. 
There  are,  however,  other  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  gaseous 
emanations,  though  they  may  not  be  caught  directly  by  one  person 
from  another.  Of  this  land  are  ague  and  other  malarious  complaints, 
which  arise  from  the  vapours  of  stagnant  water  and  undrained  land. 
Such  also  is  typhoid  fever,  but  here  the  poison  seems  to  reside  in 
the  gases  which  are  given  off  by  sewers  and  drains.  Typhus  fever, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  believed  to  be  generated  by  the  concourse  oi 
human  beings  living  in  squalor  and  filth,  ill-fed,  unwashed,  and 
destitute  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  Hence  it  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  scarcity  of  food.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  famine  fever. 
Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  which  knows  no  distinctions  of  rank  ;  it 
may  attack  the  prince  as  well  as  the  peasant,  the  well-fed  and  well- 
clothed  no  less  than  the  destitute  and  the  homeless.  But  typhus  is 
the  fever  of  the  famished.  It  is  the  frequent  visitant  of  the  close 
alley  and  the  crowded  court.  But  let  no  one  think  that  it  matters 
not  to  him  whether  these  diseases  prevail  in  poorer  and  more 
crowded  quarters  of  the  town,  that  it  is  no  concern  of  his  whether 
they  remain  ill- ventilated  and  ill-cleansed.  It  is  true  that  typhus 
fever  is  generated  in  such  districts,  but  who  can  say  that  its  subtle 
poison  may  not  be  wafted  to  the  squares  and  terraces  inhabited  by 
the  rich  ? 

There  are  other  diseases  which  are  undoubtedly  infectious,  but 
regarding  whose  mode  of  communication  little  is  as  yet  known  ;  and 
if  we  were  to  enter  upon  their  consideration  we  should  probably  only 
weary  our  readers.  The  great  practical  point  is  to  be  on  our  guard, 
and,  wherever  there  is  a  suspicion  of  contagion,  to  neglect  no  proper 
precautions. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the  means  which  all  persons 
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should  adopt  if  ihej  desire  to  avoid  infectioo.  We  shall  do  this  bj 
first  enamerstiiig  the  habitual  precaatioiis  which  ought  to  be  taken 
b J  ererj  one  who  wishes  to  keep  himself  in  good  health ;  and 
secondly,  bj  naming  some  of  the  measures  which  most  be  adopted 
in  the  actual  presence  of  infectious  disease. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  persons  in  robust  health  are  fax  less 
likely  to  catch  complaints  than  those  who  are  below  par.  This  may 
be  given  as  one  reason  whj  any  escape,  when  so  many  and  such 
subtle  sources  of  infection  surround  us  on  every  side.  How  often  is 
it  noted  that  the  first  symptoms  of  some  grave  disease  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  in  which  the  patient  was  "  out  of  sorts  " !  We 
should  do  wrong,  therefore,  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  if  we  did  not 
point  out  that  the  best  of  all  precautions  against  infection  is  to  study 
the  necessary  conditions  of  vigorous  life,  for  it  ia  very  much  easier 
to  keep  well  than  to  get  well,  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
These  Hygienic  conditions  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, — those 
which  refer  to  our  houses,  and  those  which  refer  to  ourselves. 

As  regards  our  houses  there  are  many  points  which  require  atten- 
tion. In  a  climate  like  this,  in  which  so  much  of  our  time  is  neces- 
sarily spent  indoors,  it  ia  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  dwellings 
should  be  built  with  a  due  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
that  in  their  internal  management  careful  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  same  subject.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  will  ever  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  building  houses,  but  all  of  us  most  likely  will 
have  at  some  time  or  another  to  make  choice  of  a  residence.  Let 
us,  then,  inquire  what  are  the  points  to  which,  as  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  we  ought  to  have  special  regard  in  making  our  selection. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  a  house  should 
stand  upon  a  good  soil,  if  possible  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  in  such  a 
situation  that  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground  lends  itself  to 
a  good  system  of  drainage.  A  clay  soil  is  too  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  in  a  flat  country  there  ia  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  out- 
flow. But  whether  the  locality  decided  upon  be  flat,  unduhiting,  or 
mountainous,  whether  it  be  in  town  or  m  country,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  there  should  be  as  good  a  system  of  drainage  as  pos- 
sible. But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  understand  by  a  good 
system  of  drainage ;  and  how  are  we  to  know  where  it  exists  ?  We 
reply,  it  consists  in  two  things :  first,  a  thorough  provision  for 
removing  the  moisture  from  the  ground  beneath  and  around  the 
house ;  and  second,  efficient  means  for  rapidly  carrying  away  the 
sewage  from  the  house  itself.  There  should  be  no  stagnant  water 
remaming  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  dwelling, 
and  at  the  same  time  proper  precautions  should  be  taken  in  trapping 
the  sewer  pipes,  to  prevent  the  return  of  noxious  gases  into  the  house. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  such  gases  as  these  give  rise  to  typhoid  fevei*, 
and  of  this  an  example  has  lately  occurred  which  England  will  not 
soon  forget.  But  as  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  sewers  and  traps,  it  may  be  well  worth  while,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  to  employ  a  competent  builder  or  architect  to 
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see  that  these  matters  have  been  properly  attended  to.  If  the 
occupier  of  a  house  has  reason  to  think  that  sewer  gas  is  escaping 
from  any  of  his  drains,  it  is  well  at  once  to  throw  in  some  chloride 
of  lime  or  some  other  disinfectant,  and  then  to  flush  them  with 
water,  so  as  to  counter^ict  the  unwholesome  emanations  until  there  is 
time  to  have  a  thorough  investigation. 

Such  precautions  as  these  are  by  no  means  unnecessary,  for  houses 
now-a-days  are, built  so  rapidly,  and  so  easily  disposed  of,  at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  that  the  drainage  is  some- 
times of  the  most  imperfect  kind.  We  have  lately  heard  of  a  row 
of  houses  in  an  important  suburb,  where  there  was  no  proTision 
whatever  for  carrying  off  the  sewage.  Drains  had  been  constructed 
beneath  the  houses,  which  apparently  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  a  main  sewer  traversed  the  street,  but  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  contractors  and  the  local  authorities^  there 
was  no  connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  water  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  surfetce  of  the  ground,  still  less  ought  heaps  of 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  refiise  to  be  banked  up  against  the 
walls  of  houses,  or  even  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  How  often 
does  it  happen  that,  while  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  drainage,  a 
dustbin  or  a  midden  is  allowed  to  remain  uncleared  from  monUi  to 
month,  giving  off  its  noxious  efiftuvia  in  close  proximity  to  the  win- 
dows !  and  yet  the  occupants  wonder  that  there  is  always  sickness 
in  the  houses.  It  is  therefore  almost  as  important  that  the  refuse 
should  be  frequently  removed  as  that  the  drains  should  be  well 
traj>ped  and  oiten  flushed. 

Li  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  surface  water  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  not  be  many  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house.  However  much  they  may  add  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  a  porch  or  a  gable,  they  retain  the  moisture  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  lichens  and  mosses  which  flourish  on 
damp  walls  and  roofs.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no  trees  about  a  house,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  not  interrupt  the  free  circulation  of  air,  or  the  full 
access  of  sunlight.  These  are  essential  to  health.  The  salubrity  of 
elevated  situations,  such  as  high  moorlands  and  mountain  slopes,  is 
a  thing  which  is  known  to  all ;  and  there  is  a  health-giving  magic 
in  the  sunshine  which  it  baffles  our  chemistry  to  analyze.  The 
medical  man  fully  appreciates  this,  and  in  certain  cases  he  turns  it 
to  practical  account  by  ordering  his  patient  "  sun-baths, "  i.  e., 
directing  him  to  sit  for  a  certain  length  of  time  every  day  in  the  full 
sunlight.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  from  the  lack  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshme  that  the  little  children  in  our  crowded  courts  and  alleys 
have  such  a  wan  and  pallid  look.  They  are,  in  fact,  like  plants 
grown  in  dark  cellars,  which,  it  is  well  known,  become  flaccid  and 
colourless.  In  towns  we  cannot  complain  of  the  presence  of  too 
many  trees,  but  even  streets  which  to  the  front  are  wide  and  open 
may  be  closely  built  up  at  the  back ;    and  children,  or  others,  in- 
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habiting  rooms  on  that  side  of  the  house  may  suffer  greatly  £rom 
the  want  both  of  light  and  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  the  vast  improvement  in  house  architec- 
ture which  has  taken  place  since  the  window  tax  was  abolished. 
Formerly  the  windows  were  small,  and  the  panes  of  glass  were  not 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  width,  while  the  sash  was  either  immov- 
able, or  could  only  be  raised  a  very  short  distance.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  is  one  most  conducive  to  health.  The  large  plate- 
glass  windows  of  the  present  day  admit  a  flood  of  light,  and  as  they 
can  be  easily  opened  Doth  from  above  and  below,  they  render  pos- 
sible a  thorough  ventilation.  Bat  there  is  no  use  in  having  these 
convenient  windows  if  they  are  kept  hermetically  closed.  It  is  no  use 
having  large  sheets  of  glass  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  so  dirty 
that  the  light  cannot  come  through  them.  If  a  house  is  to  be  kept 
healthy,  every  room  in  it  should  have  the  windows  opened  daily,  and 
allowed  to  remain  open  long  enough  for  the  atmosphere  to  be 
thoroughly  changed.  In  nurseries,  schoolrooms,  workshops,  or  other 
apartments  which  are  in  constant  use,  the  windows  should  be  thrown 
open  whenever  the  occupants  are  absent.  Even  if  the  weather  is 
wet  and  stormy,  a  few  inches  at  the  top  should  be  opened,  for  a  little 
damp  is  better  than  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  breathed  over 
and  over  again.  In  nurseries  special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  windows  clean,  for  young  children,  like  young  plants,  require 
plenty  of  sunshine ;  and  for  tiie  same  reason  the  rooms  occupied  by 
them  ought,  if  possible,  to  face  to  the  south. 

Among  the  points  which  it  is  essential  to  inquire  into  in  the 
selection  of  a  residence  is  the  water  supply.  Whence  is  it  derived  ? 
From  a  soft  water  cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  a  well,  from 
a  reservoir,  or  from  what  other  source  ?  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  some  diseases  appear  to  depend 
upon  a  poison  which  is  diffused  by  means  of  water.  A  supply  of 
soft  water  is  valuable  for  washing  purposes,  but  is  not  so  suitable 
for  drinking.  Water  from  a  well,  in  a  good  soil,  is  excellent, 
provided  that  the  well  is  not  contaminated,  and  that  no  decomposing 
matters  can  filter  into  it.  If  the  well  should  happen  to  be  near  the 
offices,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  churchyard,  or  in  a  crowded  district, 
it  may  be  a  wise  precaution  to  have  the  water  analyzed  by  a  compe- 
tent chemist.'  A  supply  from  a  well- constructed  reservoir,  which  is 
under  skilful  management,  is  the  best  of  all ;  and  this,  happily,  is 
the  mole  in  which  most  of  our  large  towns  are  now  furnished. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  purity  of  the  water 
supply  may  be  maintained  by  the  care  of  the  authorities  managing 
the  reservoir,  yet  it  will  not  be  in  a  condition  suitable  for  drinking 
unless  the  residents  in  the  houses  see  to  the  proper  cleansing  of  their 
own  cisterns.  This  should  be  done  thoroughly  at  least  once  every 
year,  and  it  is  well  from,  time  to  time  to  let  the  water  run  off  and 
empty  the  cistern  completely,  to  make  sure  that  the  water  should  be 
thoroughly  changed. 

Having  alluded  to  one  matter  of  internal  household  management, 
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we  may  add  that  what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
living-rooms  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  sleeping-apartments. 
In  sitting-rooms  or  workshops  the  door  is  from  time  to  time  opened, 
so  that  a  slight  amount  of  change  of  air  is  secured ;  but  a  bedroom 
door  is  not  opened  for  many  consecutive  hours,  and  it  is  therefore 
most  important  that  air  should  be  admitted  to  it  by  some  other 
means,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  an  unhealthy  thing  for  the  same 
atmosphere  to  be  breathed  and  breathed  over  again.  Where  there 
is  a  fireplace  in  the  room  ventilation  may  be  secured  by  leaving  the 
chinmey  unclosed.  On  no  account,  therefore,  should  the  "  register  " 
of  the  grate  in  a  bedroom  be  allowed  to  be  shut.  But  where  there 
is  no  grate,  either  a  ventilator  should  be  introduced  in  the  wall,  or 
a  small  portion  of  the  window  should  be  left  open  at  the  top.  This 
precaution  ought  specially  to  be  attended  to  where,  from  limited 
accommodation,  several  individuals  are  obliged  to  occupy  one  room. 

Another  simple  means  of  keeping  a  house  healthy  is  frequently 
to  colour  and  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings.  This  not  only  adds 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  to  a  dwelling,  but  cleanses  the  walls, 
and  serves  to  remove  any  thing  which  might  engender  infection.  In 
fact,  cleanliness  in  every  thing  is  one  of  the  main  securities  against 
disease.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  be  the  rule  of  the  house,  it 
must  also  be  the  rule  of  individual  conduct.  Fortunately,  such  an 
observation  as  this  is  less  needed  now-a-days  than  it  was  formerly. 
The  bath  has  become  such  an  institution  that  it  is  probably  only 
among  the  humblest  ranks  of  society  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
urge  a  daily  thorough  ablution.  For  those  who  have  the  means  of 
using  a  large  sponging  bath  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to 
health  ;  but  it  is  not  all  who  have  this  at  their  command  :  even  the 
poorest,  however,  who  can  afford  a  large  basin,  a  piece  of  common 
soap,  and  a  towel,  have  the  requisites  to  enable  them  to  wash 
thoroughly  from  head  to  foot,  which  is  all  that  is  really  essential 
for  health. 

But  cleanliness  is  not  the  only  thing  needed  to  enable  persons  to 
pass  unscathed  through  an  infected  atmosphere,  or  to  resist  the  subtle 
influences  of  contagion.  Eegular  habits  of  life,  careful  attention  to 
diet,  warm  and  sufficient  clothing,  combined  with  a  proper  amount 
of  exercise  and  suitable  occupation  both  of  body  and  mind,  all  these 
are  matters  which  are  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  this  point  of 
view,  for  they  all  contribute  to  fortify  the  constitution,  and  to  enable 
it  to  resist  the  onsets  of  disease.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
some  persons  are  more  liable  te  infection  than  others ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  young  persons  and  children  are  specially  prone  to  be 
attacked  by  contagious  disorders.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  as  little  exposed  as  possible,  and  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  them  should  bear  this  constantly  in  mind. 
We  sometimes  see  that  young  persons  are  allowed  to  go  about  among 
the  poor  and  the  sick  in  a  way  which  is  very  creditable  to  their  bene- 
volent feelings,  but  which  exposes  them  to  risks  which  they  are  ill 
qualified  to  resist.     It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  they  were  con- 
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tented  to  wait  a  few  years  longer,  until  their  oonstitntions  wero 
established,  and  they  were  less  liable  to  snocnmb  to  the  noxiom 
influences  with  which  they  cannot  £ail  to  be  brought  in  contact. 

But  it  is  time  now  that  we  should  pass  on  to  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken,  and  what  precautions  should  be  observed,  when 
infectious  disease  is  actually  in  the  house.  With  r^ard  to  the 
special  treatment  which  any  particular  case  may  require,  the  medical 
man  in  attendance  will  of  course  be  the  best  judge,  and  will  supply 
the  most  precise  directions.  But  there  are  certain  general  precau- 
tions which  ought  always  to  be  taken,  and  which  are  applicable  alike 
to  all  cases.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is,  as  &r  as 
possible,  to  isolate  the  patient.  If  he  can  be  placed  in  a  different 
portion  of  the  house,  approached  by  a  different  staircase,  it  is  so 
much  the  better.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  place  him  in  a  chamber  on  the  upper  floor.  By  so  doing,  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  room,  which  necessarily  ascends,  is  not 
carried  up  through  the  other  apartments  of  the  house,  and  the 
members  of  the  family  are  not  obliged  to  pass  and  repass  his 
bedroom  door.  In  order  still  further  to  prevent  the  vitiated  air  of 
his  chamber  from  being  carried  backward  into  the  house,  it  is  ao 
excellent  plan  to  hang  over  the  door  a  sheet  moistened  with  a  disin- 
fectant solution.  Saucers  fiUed  with  the  same  solution  should  be 
placed  in  the  sick  room  and  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  The 
commonest  and  cheapest  disinfectant  which  can  be  used  for  these 
purposes  is  chloride  of  lime.  But  Condy's  fluid  will  also  be  found 
extremely  useful,  and  chloraJum,  which  has  lately  been  introduced, 
bids  fair  to  rival  both  of  the  substances  we  have  mentioned.  The 
two  latter  disinfectants  will  be  preferred  by  many,  as  they  have  not 
the  unpleasant  odour  of  chloride  of  lime.  There  are  various  other 
preparations  which  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  so  readily  obtained,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
so  efficacious,  as  those  we  have  specified. 

But  all  these  precautions  to  insure  the  isolation  of  the  patient 
and  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
those  who  are  in  attendance  upon  him  are  also  careful  to  avoid 
contact  with  other  members  of  the  household.  It  will  of  course  he 
sometimes  necessary  for  them  to  go  down-stairs,  and  it  is  highly 
advisable  that  they  should  go  out  occasionally  for  exercise  and  fresh 
air,  but  before  doing  so  they  ought  to  wash  and  change  their  outer 
clothing  in  a  room  separate  from  the  sick  chamber,  but  if  possible 
upon  the  same  floor  ;  and  all  intercourse  which  they  hold  with 
persons  not  in  attendance  on  the  patient  ought,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  or,  failing  this,  in  a  room  with  open 
windows. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  is  that  soiled  linen  should  not 
be  carried  down-stairs  through  the  house.  To  avoid  doing  this,  it 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  pail  and  covered  with  water,  into 
which  chloride  of  lime  or  some  other  disinfectant  has  been  tiirown, 
and  let  down  by  a  rope  from  a  window.     By  a  little  ingenuity  it  will 
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always  be  practicable  to  rig  up  a  simple  pulley  to  effect  this  object. 
Such  linen  should  not  be  sent  to  the  wasn  till  it  has  stood  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  at  least  in  the  disinfectant.  In  cases  of  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  or  other  of  the  more  infectious  diseases,  all  small 
articles,  such  as  pocket-handkerchiefs,  <&a,  should  be  burnt  at  once. 
The  same  should  be  done  with  all  newspapers  or  books  which  may 
be  used  by  the  invalid  during  convalescence.  In  the  same  way  all 
utensils,  plates,  cups,  &c.,  used  in  the  sick  chamber  ought  to  be 
washed  there,  and  any  remains  of  food  should  be  thrown  away,  and 
on  no  account  be  permitted  to  be  consumed  by  other  members  of  the 
household. 

We  may  add  a  few  simple  hints  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
may  be  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  patient.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  not  incur  more  fatigue  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  They  should  endeavour  to  make  arrangements 
to  secure  to  themselves  a  sufficient  amount  of  undisturbed  sleep,  and 
they  should  on  no  account  retiim  to  the  sick  room  fasting.  They 
should  always  take  some  food  before  their  watch  begins.  They 
should  try  and  have  their  meals  regularly,  and  make  a  point  of 
taking  enough  nourishment  to  keep  up  their  own  strength.  They 
should  also  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
fresh  air,  for  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  that  their  own 
health  should  not  fall  below  the  normal  standard.  As  far  as  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  admit,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  window  of  the  sick  room  should  be  kept  open,  and  the 
attendants  should  place  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  air 
may  be  blowing  from  them  towards  the  invalid,  and  not  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

One  word  more  as  to  what  should  be  done  when  the  attack  has 
passed  over.  All  clothing,  <&c.,  that  can  be  so  treated  should  be 
thoroughly  washed ;  all  woollen  articles  of  dress,  bed-furniture,  or 
carpeting,  should  be  burnt  or  carefully  fumigated.  When  the 
patient  has  been  removed  from  the  house  it  should  undergo  a 
thorough  cleaning,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  was  occupied  by 
the  sufferer.  The  rooms  should  be  fumigated,  the  floors  should  be 
scoured,  the  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed,  the  walls  should  be 
scraped  and  re-papered  or  painted,  and  the  apartments  should 
remain  unoccupied  for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  doors  and 
windows  constantly  open. 

The  suggestions  we  have  given  in  this  paper  may  to  some  of  our 
readers  appear  commonplace,  and  too  obvious  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing, but  it  is  to  the  neglect  of  such  simple  rules  that  the  failures  of 
health,  and  the  ravages  of  epidemic  disease,  are  in  a  great  measure 
due.  We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ward  off 
disease ;  and  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  if  these  precautions,  simple, 
and  even  trivial  as  they  may  be  deemed,  were  generally  adopted, 
they  would  go  far,  not  merely  towards  establishing  the  health  of 
the  individual,  but  would  also  fortify  him  against  the  attacks  of 
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infectious  disease,  and  would  do  mucli  to  secure  tlie  well-being  of 
the  community  at  large.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  people  talk 
as  if  it  were  necessary  for  all  persons  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  ot 
certain  infectious  complaints.  From  the  way  in  which  they  speak, 
one  could  almost  imagine  that  they  believe  it  to  be  as  necessary 
for  a  child  to  have  the  measles,  or  the  scarlet  fever,  as  for  it  to  cut 
its  teeth.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Many  persons  pass  through  their  lives  wiihout  having  had  either  of 
these.  They  belong  essentially  to  the  class  of  preventable  diseases. 
To  this  class  belong  also  the  plague,  which  has  been  almost  banished 
from  Europe,  and  the  small-pox,  whose  ravages  have  been  notably 
curtailed.  The  check  which  has  been  placed  upon  these  scourges  is 
due  to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  to  the  greater  attention 
which  is  now  paid  to  the  rules  of  health.  One  cannot  but  hope  that 
what  has  been  done  already  is  only  an  earnest  of  much  more  that 
may  yet  be  accomplished.  But  the  discoveries  of  medical  science 
are  useless,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  are  of  little  avail,  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  public.  For  example,  small-pox  is  much  less 
prevalent  now  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  might  long  ago  have  been  almost  banished  from  our 
shores  had  not  an  ignorant  prejudice  opposed  itself  to  the  universal 
practice  of  vaccination.  If  there  were  a  wide-spread  and  intelligent 
desire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  preventable  diseases,  and  if  each  individual 
would  perform  his  part,  there  seems  to  be  no  go6d  reason  why  many 
hundreds  of  valuable  lives,  which  are  now  cut  short  by  their  means, 
should  not  be  spared 

W.   FaISLIB   CliABKE. 


SOME  HOUSES  IN  SEVEN  DIALS. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  in  Seven  Dials  and 
the  rest  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  since  we  first  com- 
menced those  exj)lorations  and  illustrations  of  the  Shadows  of  Lon- 
don and  our  large  towns,  which,  not  to  speak  in  any  degree  arro- 
gantly, have  assisted  in  producing  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  the  increased  attention  now  paid  to  sanitary 
reform.  We  could  point  to  some  dark  pictures  of  portions  of  this 
neighbourhood,  scattered  through  our  earlier  volumes,  and  after- 
wards gathered  into  little  books,  and  then  reproduced  far  and  wide 
by  a  more  or  less  sympathising  daily  press.  Seven  Dials,  as  our 
London  readers  know,  is  an  open  space  in  St.  Giles's,  whence  radiate 
seven  streets,  and  had  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  a  Doric  column  in  the  centre  of  it,  which  bore  on  its  upper  part 
seven  sun-dials,  one  of  them  facing  each  street.  As  we  find  in 
•*  Trivia,"— 

"  Where  fnmed  St.  QiIe8*B  ancient  limits  spread 
An  inraird  column  rears  its  lofty  head  ; 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  comit  the  day. 
And  from  eacli  other  catch  the  circling  ray.** 
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The  oolamn  was  removed  a  hundred  years  a^o,  but  the  name  re- 
mains :  words  are  more  lasting  than  things.  Well,  one  of  the  seven 
rajs  from  this  central  point  is  called  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  and 
here,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  we  have  alluded  to,  are  still 
to  be  found  dwelling-places  in  which  there  can  be  no  healthy  life  ;— 
places  where  virtue  is  difficult,  and  decency  impossible.  Nos.  40,  41, 
and  42  were  of  this  class,  and  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
they  were  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  past  hope  of  any 
aid  from  the  commercial  principle ;  the  basements  were  full  of  de^ 
composing  rubbish,  the  drains  stopped,  the  floors  and  ceilings  broken 
through,  the  roofs  were  gutterless,  the  walls  in  part  saturated. 

By  a  series  of  fortimate  accidents,  so  to  speak  of  a  number  of 
generous  acts,  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labour* 
ing  Classes,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Shaftesburv's  Society, 
came  into  funds  at  their  last  general  meeting,  applicable  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  have  descended  on  this  neglected  and  terrible  piece  of 
property.  Mr.  Eborall,  the  builder,  under  Mr.  Eyton,  architect, 
has  been  set  to  work  to  render  the  houses  fit  for  human  habitation. 
We  do  not  know  if  it  be  intended  to  make  any  re-arrangement  of  the 
premises  so  as  to  fit  them  better  for  occupation  by  a  number  of 
families,  or  merely  to  repair  them  and  introduce  such  sanitary  re- 
quirements as  may  be  practicable  to  their  present  form.  We  shall 
watch  the  work  with  interest,  and  report  upon  it  hereafter.  The 
Society  has  done  good  service  in  this  same  direction  before,  and  it 
should  nob  be  forgotten  in  judging  of  its  proceedings  that  it  seeks 
to  provide  healthfrd  and  humanizing  dwellings  for  the  very  poor, 
which  in  London  can  only  be  done  by  so  great  an  expenditure,  and 
accepting  so  moderate  a  rental,  as  put  large  dividends  quite  out  of 
the  question. — The  Builder. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  this  admirable  effort  for  improvement,  we 
may  quote  from  a  note  which  accompanied  the  Oraphic  picture  of 
"  A  Common  Lodging-house  in  St.  Giles's  :" — 

"  The  common  lodging-houses  in  St.  Giles's  present  many  singular 
studies  of  misfortune,  folly,  and  crime.  For  threepence  and  four- 
pence  per  night,  any  one  may  find  a  bed,  a  warm  fire,  cooking  ap- 
pliances, and  congenial  company.  There  may  be  seen  the  impudent 
tramp,  the  ragged  crossing-sweeper,  the  cunning  thief,  the  noisy 
costermonger,  the  broken-down  tradesman,  and  the  poor,  blear-eyed 
clerk,  who  has  somehow  fallen  into  disgrace  and  want.  We  have 
conversed  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  these  houses.  We  ascertained 
that  one  had  been  a  clergyman,  another  a  fashionable  teacher  of 
drawing,  and  a  third  a  popular  public  reader  of  the  British  poets. 
A  filthy  coat  covered  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  threepence  begged  in 
the  street  on  a  foggy  night,  purchased  a  bed  for  a  commercial  tra- 
veller, who  has  since  gone  into  the  workhouse.  The  women  who 
resort  to  these  hotels  of  the  poor  are  of  various  employments,  and 
very  diverse  in  character.  They  hawk  laces,  flowers,  fruit,  old  clothes, 
mats,  earthenware,  fusees,  pms,  needles,  threads,  writing-paper. 
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toasting-forks,  brnshes,  newspapers,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  will 
find  them  a  shilling  a  day,  and  on  this  they  can  live  very  well  indeed. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  inmates  of  these  houses  are  addicted  to 
drunkenness  and  gross  vice,  whilst  others  are  as  dean,  honest,  and 
sober  people  as  can  be  found  in  London.  Some  of  the  houses  pay 
very  well.  They  produce  a  clear  profit  of  two,  three,  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  enable  their  owners  to  live  in  clover.  Three 
or  four  well  filled  common  lodging-houses  in  St.  Giles's  would  prove 
a  profitable  investment,  and  mean  a  neat  brougham  and  a  suburban 
villa.  We  may  add  that  the  religious  visitor  is  generally  made  wel- 
come by  the  lodgers,  and  rarely  has  to  bear  insult  of  any  kind.  In 
some  of  the  houses  there  is  a  religious  service  once  a  week,  and  the 
deportment  of  even  rough  men  and  degraded  women  is  all  that  can 
be  desired." 


ON  THE  LAW  OF  WAGES. 

BY  JOHN   TOMPKINS,   B.N. 

Labour  may  be  considered  as  a  saleable  commodity,  according  to  the 
commercial  interpretation  of  the  term.  It  is  true  that  Labour  has 
no  material  existence.  It  cannot  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but 
as  its  market  value  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  articles  of  sale, 
it  may  be  treated  as  a  saleable  commodity. 

A  bootmaker  sells  boots  at  sundry  shillings  per  pair.  A  baker 
sells  bread  at  certain  pence  per  pound.  A  workman  sells  his  labour 
at  so  much  per  day  or  hour,  and  the  "  rate  of  wages  "  expresses  the 
market  value  of  his  labour. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  labour  in  a  free  mart  are  caused 
by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  prices  of  every  saleable  article. 

The  total  supply  of  labour  in  this  country  is  nearly  a  constant 
quantity,  increasing  gradually  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 
The  demand  for  labour  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  and  the  wants  of  purchasers,  or,  to  be  precise,  the  amount 
they  can  spend  on  their  wants. 

In  a  good  vear,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  trade  and  manufisiicturea 
are  active.  An  increase  of  material  prosperity,  from  whatever  cause, 
enables  purchasers  to  spend  more  money  on  their  wants  :  when 
there  is  unusual  activity  in  the  industry  of  the  coimtry,  or  in  any 
branch  of  it,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  as 
the  supply  remains  nearly  the  same  from  day  to  day,  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  when  trade  or  manufacture  is 
reduced,  there  should  be  a  decrease ;  when  the  demand  for  labour 
exceeds  the  supply,  wages  should  rise ;  when  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  wages  should  fall. 

The  primary  object  of  all  Trade-unions  is  to  raise  the  rate  of 
wages,  independently  of  this  law.  Have  they  done  so  ?  And  if 
they  have,  will  the  increased  rate  of  wages  be  permanent  ?  It  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  reduce  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  general 
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market.  The  number  of  workmen  demanding  employment  remains 
the  same  whether  Trade-unions  exist  or  not.  Have  Trade-unions 
caused  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  ?  Has  there  been,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  influence,  more  work  done  ?  Is  there  more 
work  to  do  now  ?  Clearly  not.  Trade-unions  can  neither  increase 
the  demand  for  labour  nor  reduce  the  supply  of  it.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  rate  of  wages,  in  a  free  mart,  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  Trade- unions  will  fail  to  accomplish 
permanently  their  chief  object. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  some  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
daily  rate  of  wages  is  be. ;  and  that  there  is  no  special  demand  or 
activity  so  as  to  allow  of  an  increase  in  that  rate.  The  workmen, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  Trade-unions,  strike  for  more  wages — 
say  6«.  per  day.  We  need  not  include  in  our  estimate  the  damage 
which  may  or  may  not  be  done  to  trade  in  gener  al  by  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  We  will  assume  that  the  employers  finally  submit  to  the 
workmen's  demand.  What  follows  ?  Eadi  workman  congratulates 
himself,  believing  that,  because  he  has  la.  a  day  more  wages,  he  will 
be  twenty  per  cent,  richer  than  formerly.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  as  an  absolute  consequence,  that  an  increase  of  la.  on  hig 
daily  pay  will,  in  this  instance,  increase  his  yearly  earnings  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  keen  competition  prevailing  in  every  branch  of  trade  and 
manufacture  in  this  country,  causes  nearly  every  article  to  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  price,  after  paying  the  following  charges  : — 

1.  Cost  of  Material. 

2.  Workmen's  Wages. 

3.  Interest  on  Capital. 

These  are  the  principal  charges,  and  any  considerable  increase  in 
any  one  of  them  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  article.  It  will,  I  think, 
in  this  case,  be  evident  that  employers  cannot  increase  their  work- 
men's wages  twenty  per  cent,  without  raising  the  price  of  their 
goods. 

It  is  a  law  of  Free  Trade,  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  an 
article  involves  a  decrease  in  the  consumption.  Even  the  use  of 
"Bread"  follows  this  law.  Any  one  who  will  examine  into  the 
effect  produced  by  levying  taxes  either  on  raw  materials  or  manufac- 
tured  goods  will  find  this  result : — 

"  A  reduction  of  taxation  causes  a  reduction  in  price  and  increased 
consumption. 

"  An  increase  of  taxation  causes  an  increase  in  price  and  reduced 
consumption." 

When  the  Post  Office  conveyed  letters  at  a  charge  varying  from 
4c{.  to  la.  each,  it  paid  all  expenses,  and  raised  a  revenue  of  more 
than  a  million.  Now,  when  they  are  carried  at  one  penny  each,  the 
Post  Office  pays  its  expenses,  and  realizes  a  revenue  of  four  millions. 
The  reduced  charge  for  postage  has  been  not  the  only,  but  the  chief, 
cause  of  the  increased  correspondence. 

Any  great  increase  in  workmen's  wages  must  raise  the  price  of  the 
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article  sold,  and  therefore  reduce  the  consumption ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  demand  for  labour  in  that  branch  of  industry.  The 
wages  question,  in  this  case,  resolves  itself  into  simple  equation. 
The  decrease  in  employment  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  reduced 
consumption. 

The  number  of  workmen  in  the  trade  remaining  the  same,  the 
quantity  of  work  required  is  reduced  by  the  incr^eused  cost  of  the 
article ;  and  soon  the  workman  finds  himself  out  of  employment,  or 
working  short  hours.  True,  he  gets  six  shillings  a  day  in  lieu  of 
five ;  but,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  casts  up  his  earnings,  he  will 
often  find  he  has  not  gained.  Trade-unions  have  constantly  acted 
as  if  they  could  increase  the  rate  of  wages  by  strikes,  and  that  the 
demand  for  labour  would  remain  the  same.  No  increase  of  wages 
can  be  permanent  that  is  not  based  on  an  increased  ability  to  pur- 
chase. 

•'  Uuion  is  strength." — The  workmen  have  fully  realized  the  force 
of  this  truism,  but,  in  some  instances,  have  mipapplied  their  power. 
They  conceive  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  stand  firmly  together  to 
accomplish  their  wildest  dreams.  Tlus  is  a  delusion.  The  rate  of 
wages  does  not  depend  either  upon  the  will  of  the  workmen  or  their 
employers,  but,  in  a  free  mart,  is  governed  by  the  proportion  exist- 
ing between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  it.  If  the 
rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  will  of  the  workmen,  why  pother  about 
an  extra  shilling,  or  an  hour  more  or  less  ?  Why  not  strike  boldly 
and  once  for  all  ?  Every  workman  a  guinea  per  day,  and  to  work 
when  and  as  long  as  he  pleases  ! 

In  the  Money  Market,  the  Com  Exchange,  the  Meat  Market,  in 
all  free  marts,  the  value  of  articles  rises  and  falls  daily.  In  the 
Labour  Market  alone  the  rate  of  wages  rises  stiffly  and  falls  slowly. 
This  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The  rate  of 
wages  should  rise  and  fall  as  freely  as  the  prices  of  corn,  coal,  meat, 
or  any  other  article  of  sale, — the  market  value  of  all  being  governed 
by  the  same  law,  viz.,  the  proportion  existing  between  the  demand 
and  supply. 

The  following  formula  seems  warranted  by  experience : — 


Increased  wages 
Increased  cost  of  article 
Reduced  consumption 
Less  employment 


Eeduced  wages 
Less  cost  of  article 
Increased  consumption 
More  employment. 


This  sequence  seldom  varies  in  a  free  mart.  Other  causes  may 
obscure  or  modify  results ;  but  the  law  is  general. 

It  may  then  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  it  will  be  injurious  to  the 
workmen  at  any  time  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  when  the 
demand  for  labour  in  any  class  exceeds  the  supply,  the  workmen 
may  wisely  demand  more  wages,  and  if  the  increase  in  wages  is 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  trade  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  its  effects. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  equally 
true.    When  the  supply  of  labour  in  any  class  exceeds  the  demand, 
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it  is  neoesary  to  reduce  wages  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  demand, 
and  thus  stimulate  purchases,  odierwise  the  workmen  will  fall  out 
of  employment. 

The  action  of  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine  regulates  the  supply 
of  steam,  and  the  machine  works  smoothly.  When  wages  rise  and 
&11  freely,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  it  tends 
to  equalize  the  supply  of  labour  and  lessen  those  constant  changes 
of  high  wages  and  want  of  employment  which  otherwise  occur  in 
most  branches  of  industry. 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Trades-union  Committee  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1869,  page  16,  Mr.  Connolly,  one  of  the 
Stonemasons'  Union,  says — "That  the  rules  (Trade-unions)  are 
made  for  the  men,  not  for  masters.  We  do  not  take  the  masters 
into  the  account  at  all  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter.  We 
merely  look  upon  them  as  men  who  step  in  with  their  capital  and 
who  want  to  get  the  greatest  profit  they  can  out  of  their  capital, 
while  we  want  to  get  the  greatest  profit  we  can  out  of  our  labour." 
This  witness  expresses  broadly,  and  clearly,  the  workmen's  view 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
and  touches  the  root  and  source  of  all  strikes. 

Every  strike  is  assumed  by  them  to  be  a  fight  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  workmen  as  to  their  respective  share  of  the  profits. 

What  do  the  employers  claim  ?  A  fair  rate  of  interest  for  their 
capital. 

The  rate  of  interest  for  money  depends  on  the  state  of  the  Money 
Market,  not  on  the  will  of  the  workmen  or  their  employers. — Capital, 
being  absolutely  free,  will  always  command  a  fair  rate,  and  the  aver- 
age will  be  highest  in  trades  or  manufactures  where  the  risk  is 
greatest. 

The  employers  claim  "  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work," — 
masters  or  men — employers  or  artisans — educated  or  uneducated — 
whether  each  works  with  his  hands  or  his  head,  or  with  both,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  experience  required  in  each 
business. 

The  employers  in  times  past  have  endeavoured  to  create  monopo- 
lies for  their  own  advantage.  The  workmen  have  torn  a  leaf  from 
their  employers'  books,  and  try  to  effect  the  same  by  means  of 
Unions. 

We  may,  for  the  sake  of  examination,  divide  "  Sirikea  "  into  two 
classes — particular  strikes  and  general  strikes. 

The  former  are  directed  against  one  or  more  manufiicturers,  and 
not  against  the  whole  trade.  In  these  cases,  when  the  workmen 
succeed  in  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  the  increase  must  cause  a 
decrease  in  profits;  because,  where  there  is  open  competition,  a 
manufacturer  must  sell  his  goods  at  the  same  rate  as  other  manu- 
facturers, and,  as  he  pays  more  for  his  labour,  his  profits  must 
decrease.  In  this  instance,  the  employer  loses,  the  workmen  win 
the  battle :  the  workmen  get  an  increase  in  their  didly  pay  without 
causing  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  manufacture. 
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In  a  "  general  strike,"  however,  when  it  succeeds  against  the  entire 
trade,  the  result  is  altogether  different.  The  increased  cost  of  labour 
raises  the  value  of  the  article  produced,  and  the  difference  finally 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser.  Increased  cost  of  an 
article  causes  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  it.  There  is  less  demand  for 
labour  in  the  particular  trade  or  manufacture,  and,  supposing  the 
number  of  workmen  to  remain  the  same,  there  will  be  scarcity  of 
employment.  It  matters  little  whether  the  manufjEusturers  agree 
simultaneously  to  raise  the  price  of  their  goods  or  not.  If  one  manu- 
facturer does  so,  the  rest  follow.  There  may  be  some  little  vibration 
in  the  scale  of  prices,  which  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  increased 
charge  to  the  purchaser,  and  reduced  sale. 

The  "  wants  of  purchasers  "  only  affect  indirectly  the  demand  for 
labour.  It  is  only  that  portion  of  their  wants  whicn  they  can  afford 
to  gratify  that  influences  trade  and  manufactures.  We  have,  most 
of  us,  many  wants  we  shall  never  be  able  to  gratify.  The  demand 
for  labour  does  not  depend  on  these  wants,  but  upon  our  ''  ability 
to  purchase  " — the  amount  we  can  spend  in  supplying  our  wants. 

Bread. — If  there  is  an  article,  more  than  any  other  that  may  be 
considered  as  a  prime  necessary  it  is  bread,  vet  the  consumption  of 
bread  in  this  country  increases  or  decreases  simultaneously  with  the 
variations  in  its  price.  The  nation  has  never  been  so  prosperous 
that  the  people  could  afford  to  eat  as  much  bread  as  would  satisfy 
their  wants.  They  consume  from  day  to  day  as  much  as  they  can 
afford  to  buy.  The  quantity  of  bread  consumed  does  not  depend 
upon  the  "  wants  of  purchasers,"  but  upon  their  "  ability  to  pur- 
chase." When  bread  is  dear  the  people  eat  less,  or  substitute  a 
cheaper  ration.    Increase  in  cost  causes  reduced  consumption. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  individually  than  the  duration  of  human 
life.  Many  die  in  infancy,  some  few  pass  the  "  threescore  years  and 
ten,"  and  between  those  two  periods  people  die  at  all  ages.  When, 
however,  we  enlarge  our  spnere  of  observation,  and  examine  the 
Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  we  find  that  the  aver^;e  duration 
of  human  life  is  very  equable.  Various  causes  operate  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  death-rate,  but  these  causes  can  mostly  be  traced. 

With  regard  to  national  expenditure  (not  the  Imperial  disburse- 
ments), nothing  can  appear  more  varied,  more  irregular  than  the 
expenditure  of  each  family  or  person. 

Millions  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  never  possess  more  capital 
than  a  week's  earnings.  Some  run  in  debt,  and  some  save  and 
speculate.  Yet  amidst  all  this  individual  irregularity  it  will  be 
found,  if  we  examine  the  statistics  at  our  command,  that  the  nation's 
expenditure  from  year  to  year  remains  the  same,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  variations  in  national  prosperity,  and  for  increase  in  the 
population.  And  further,  not  only  does  the  general  expenditure 
maintain  a  steady  average,  but  the  expenditure  on  particular  articles 
or  classes  of  articles  remains  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
subject  to  the  disturbing  influences  before  referred  to.  The  amount 
spent  annually  on  any  particidar  class  of  article  is  nearly  a  fixed 
quantity. 
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Let  us  take  the  popiilation  of  Great  Britam,  in  round  nnmbersy 
at  thirty  millions,  and  suppose  that  they  wear  out  annually,  men, 
women,  and  children  included,  on  an  average  two  pairs  of  boots  or 
shoes  each,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  per  pair.  The  sum  thus 
expended  on  boots  and  shoes  represents  fifteen  millions  Stirling,  and 
the  number  of  pairs  worn  sixty  millions. 

This  sum  has  no  relation  to  the  ''  wants  of  purchasers,''  because 
many  are  forced  by  poverty  to  go  "  bare-foot ;"  but  it  does  express 
the  people's  "  ability  to  purchase  boots  and  shoes."  Now  let  us 
suppose  that,  by  a  strike  in  the  shoe  trade,  the  rat.e  of  wages  is 
forced  up  so  that  the  cost  of  boots  and  shoes  has  increased  twenty 
per  cent.,  or  to  six  shillings  per  pair.  The  number  then  worn  by 
the  people  (under  similar  circumstances  as  to  numbers  and  general 
prosperity)  would  be  fifty  millions,  instead  of  sixty  millions.  The 
mcrease  in  the  cost  of  an  article  does  not  increase  the  '*  ability  to 
purchase," — that  remains  the  same.  The  "  ability  to  purchase  "  any 
particular  class  of  articles  is  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  and  there- 
fore a  rise  in  price  causes  reduced  purchases,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
less  employment. 

This  sequence  cannot  always  be  distinctly  traced.  Other  causes 
disturb  particular  trades  and  manufactures.  Sometimes  the  '*  ability 
to  purchase  "  is  augmented  by  economy  in  other  expenses, — by  cur- 
taiung  some  article  of  luxury,  so  as  to  maintain  the  consumption  of 
an  article  of  domestic  use  at  an  increased  price.  These  influences 
are,  however,  relatively  trifling,  and  never  permanent. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  view  set  forth  by  this  representative 
stonemason  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
erroneous.  The  employers  may,  and  do,  doubtless,  "  want  to  get 
the  greatest  profit  they  can  out  of  their  capital,  and  the  workmen 
the  greatest  profit  they  can  out  of  their  labour."  The  increased 
charge  for  labour  never  comes  out  of  capital.  There  is  a  third  class 
more  deeply  interested  in  these  struggles  than  either  the  capitalist 
or  the  workmen,  viz.  the  purchasers.  "  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays," 
perhaps,  but  as  every  shilling  of  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  does, 
and  must,  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  purchasers,  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  their  interests  should  be  left  out  of  the  question.  That 
as  a  dass  they  should  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  these  strug- 
gles, unconscious  that  increased  cost  of  production  must  reduce  their 
means  of  existence  by  raising  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  as  well  as 
the  comforts  of  life. 

It  may  be  right  and  proper  that  purchasers  should  have  less,  that 
the  workmen  may  have  more.  That  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
should  have  fewer  luxuries,  in  order  that  the  working  class  may 
enjoy  greater  comforts.  Let  us,  however,  try  to  clear  the  groimd  of 
erroneous  impressions,  and  imderstand  that  all  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  all  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  is  finally 
paid  for  by  the  purchaser. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  propositions  seem  worthy  of  consi- 
deration : — 
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1.  That  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  free  mart  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion existing  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  it ; 
and  not  upon  the  will  of  the  workmen  or  their  employers. 

2.  That  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  causes  increased  cost  of 
production,  and  is  always  paid  by  purchasers,  and  does  not  come 
out  of  capital. 

3.  That  no  general  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  can  be  permanent 
that  is  not  based  on  an  increase  in  national  wealth, — more  material 
abundance,  greater  '*  ability  to  purchase  "  those  articles  produced 
by  workmen. 

4.  That  as  it  is  impossible  either  by  laws  or  the  force  of  public 
opinion  to  break  up  Trade-unions,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  inter- 
est of  all  intelligent  and  educated  men  to  endeavour  to  promote  the 
growth  of  education  amongst  the  working  classes  ;  and  more 
especially  the  ezaminatioDs  and  diffusion  of  those  principles  of 
social  and  commercial  economy  upon  which  the  wealth  of  nations 
and  the  material  prosperity  of  inaLviduals  so  greatly  depend. 


PEIZES  FOR  LABOUEERS'  COTTAGES  AND  DRAINAGE 
IN  IRELAND. 

(From  the  Builder.) 
An  evidence  of  the  growing  value  and  utility  of  concrete,  as  a 
constructive  material  for  domestic  buildings,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  report  of  the  judges,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  to  inspect  labourers*  cottages  and 
drainage,  competing  for  prizes : — 

"  CoUagee  (Concrete),  Mr.  Mdhony*8,  County  Kerry. — ^The  first  cot- 
tages we  inspected  were  four,  entered  by  Mr.  Mahony,  County  Kerry. 
These  cottages,  which  are  built  of  concrete,  according  to  Mr.  Tali's 
patent,  are  very  neat-looking  and  commodious,  containing  a  very 
good  living-room,  12  ft.  by  14  ft. ;  two  bedrooms,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft. 
each,  on  ground-floor,  and  a  bedroom  or  loft  over  the  two  ground- 
floor  rooms,  lighted  in  the  case  of  the  two  centre  houses  by  skylights, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  two  end  houses  by  windows  in  the  gable ;  the 
living-room  is  open  to  roof.  These  cottages  are  very  reasonable  as 
to  price,  considering  the  amount  of  accommodation  given,  and  the 
care  and  attention  with  which  everything  is  finished.  We  could  not 
help  remarking  the  entire  absence  of  danip,  which  is  quite  excluded 
by  the  complete  solidity  of  the  walls,  which  allows  no  damp  to  rise 
from  the  ground ;  the  gable  walls  were  papered  a  very  few  weeks 
after  they  were  finished ;  and,  after  one  of  the  wettest  winters  on 
record,  the  paper  showed  no  sign  of  damp,  whilst  in  a  cottage  built 
in  the  ordinary  way,  two  or  three  years  since,  the  paper  on  the 
western  gable  showed  evident  signs  of  damp.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage arises  from  the  fact  of  the  walls  being  only  nine  inches 
thick,  giving  an  increase  of  at  least  twenty -two  inches  of  internal 
width  with  the  same  roof.  The  yards  and  offices  are  most  convenient, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  each  cottage  and  offices  complete,  as  shown 
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on  the  plan,  would  be  under  7QI.,  or  well  within  our  maximum  for 
much  less  accommodation.  The  great  want  that  we  felt  in  these 
houses  was  there  being  only  one  fi^place  in  each,  but  as  the  princi- 
pal bedrooms  are  on  the  ground-floor,  this  may  not  be  of  so  much 
consequence.  Mr.  Mahony  stated  for  our  information  that  rubble 
masonry,  with  the  necessary  cut  stone,  would  have  cost  at  least  one- 
third  more  per  perch  than  the  concrete.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  Mr.  Mahony  the  gold  medal  offered  for  the  province  of 
Munster. 

"  Mr.  Coahy's  (QueetCs  Covmiy). — ^The  next  cottages  we  inspected 
were  a  pair  entered  for  competition  by  Mr.  Cosby,  of  Stradballv ; 
they  are  neat  and  compact,  well  built,  and  well  put  together ;  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  storey  are  well  planned,  giving  a  separate 
entrance  to  each  room  from  the  landing.  The  great  interior  want 
is  a  second  fireplace  in  case  of  sickness ;  and  we  Ihink  that  the  privy 
and  pig-stye,  lx)th  discharging  into  an  open  dungyatd  within  eight 
feet  of  the  door,  are  too  close  to  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Naper*8  (County  Meaih), — As  these  cottages  compete  with 
Mr.  Cosby's  for  the  Leinster  gold  medal,  we  will  now  consider  them. 
Mr.  Naper  entered  two  sets  of  cottages  for  competition ;  one  near 
Oldcastle,  on  which  only  we  need  make  any  observations,  as  the 
other  pair,  situated  near  Camacross,  counly  Meath,  exceed  our  maxi- 
mum price.  The  Oldcastle  cottages  are  built  exactly  on  the  plan 
which  gained  the  Duke  of  Abercom's  prize,  and  for  the  estimate 
furnished,  though  we  think  it  improbable  that  houses  of  this  class 
will  be  built  for  the  future  for  this  amount,  unless  under  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  These  houses  give  such  very  superior 
accommodation,  have  two  fireplaces  in  each,  and  such  convenience 
in  the  way  of  presses,  closets,  &c.,  that  we  consider  we  must  award 
them  the  Leinster  gold  medal  as  against  Mr.  Cosby's. 

"  Sir  H.  Bruce*8  (Londonderry), — The  next  cottages  we  visited 
were  those  entered  for  competition  by  Sir  Harvey  Bruce.  They  are 
very  neat-looking,  and  well  finished,  being  built  of  the  black  basalt 
stone  of  the  district,  with  freestone  quoins  and  dressings.  They  are 
very  compact,  and  give  a  large  amount  of  accommodation.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  particularly  of  the  two  end  houses,  is 
very  good.  We  award  to  them  the  medal  for  Ulster,  and  likewise 
the  Leinster  Challenge  Cup,  as  against  Mr.  Naper,  he  having  only 
two  cottages  to  compete,  and  as  against  Mr.  Mahonv,  the  plan  being 
superior.  Mr.  Mahony's  are  built  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  economy  in  the  use  of  concrete  for  cottage 
walls ;  but  having  so  little  experience  of  the  lasting  qualities,  we 
felt  it  hardly  wise  to  award  the  Challenge  Cup  on  account  of 
superior  economy. 

**  In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  future  compe- 
tition the  propriety  of  establishing  an  average  scale  of  prices  on 
which  all  estimates  shall  be  calculated,  and  to  require  from  parties 
exhibiting  accurate  detailed  tables  of  quantities  and  of  qualities  of 
materials,  so  that  the  decision  of  your  judges  shall  be  based  on  the 
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workmaasliip,  conyenience,  and  economy  of  materials  used,  and  not 
be  in  anj  way  influenced  bj  apparent  cheapness,  which  maj 
arise  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  the  use  of  inferior  mftteriai& 
One  man  maj  be  able  to  build  for  seyen  shillings  a  perch ;  another 
may  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  work  for  ten  shillings  ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  no  fault,  and  in  the  former  no  merit.  Such  circumstances, 
if  not  explained,  might  cause  a  competitor  to  lose  a  prize  for  perhaps 
a  better  cottage. 

"  Dbaxetaob. 
"We  had,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  only  one  lot  of  drainage  to  adjudi- 
cate on,  Mr.  Cosby's,  at  Tunahoe,  in  the  Queen*s  County.  As  we 
haye  had  drainage  works  executed  on  his  estate  under  our  con- 
sideration, now  seyeral  years,  we  need  only  obserye  that  it  is  quite 
equal  in  quality  and  promise  of  durability  of  work  to  any  we  saw  in 
former  years ;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  many  fields  which  we  had 
judged  on  previous  occasions,  showing,  by  liie  grasses  growing  on 
them,  the  nature  of  the  sod,  and  their  general  appearance,  how  well 
they  were  repaying  Mr.  Cosby  for  his  outlay.  We  haye,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  in  again  awarding  Mr.  Cosby  the  Proyincial  Gk>ld 
Medal  and  the  Drainage  Challenge  Cup  giyen  by  Lord  Digby. 

"ILC.  Wadb, 
"  C.  Uniackb  Towvshsfd, 

«J.  M.  EOYSK." 


FEUGALITY. 

The  better  minds  of  the  age  are  pondering  a  thousand  projects 
which  aim  to  help  the  needy  and  assuage  the  pangs  of  want.  How 
to  make  the  weekly  or  monthly  stipend  of  the  indifferent  toiler  go 
farther  is  a  problem  which  fitly  taxes  the  attention  of  the  generous 
and  humane.  They  have  studied  long  and  with  indifferent  success 
to  enhance  his  means ;  suppose  they  were  to  give  one  year  to  the 
problem,  "  How  shall  we  most  wisely  and  effectively  circumscrihe 
his  wants  ?  "  How  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor  is  the  divinest  problem  of  the  age.  The  labourer  is 
no  more  a  slave.  "  Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe,"  he 
demands  more  leisure,  more  culture,  more  consideration.  He  indig- 
nantly asks  why,  producing  everything,  he  should  possess  and  enjoy 
nothing  ?  He  ^s  mistaken  every  way ;  he  neither  possesses  every  thmg 
nor  enjoys  nothing.  The  capitalist  who  pays  for  the  labour  which 
builds  a  railroad  is  as  truly  a  producer  as  though  he  toiled  daily  on 
the  gradually  extending  track  with  pick  and  spade.  The  rudest 
track-layer  may  be  part  owner  of  the  road  when  finished,  if  he  will 
devote  to  this  end  so  much  of  his  earnings  as  he  invests  in  liquor, 
tobacco,  &c. ;  while  if  he  weekly  spends  all  he  earns,  if  he  has  eaten 
and  drunk  up  his  wages  so  fast  as  he  earned  them,  he  has  no  right 
and  no  claim  to  property  in  that  road.  "  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
reduce  the  usual  day's  work  to  eight  hours  ?  "  Yes ;  if  the  labourer 
will  consent  to  forego  meantime  the  indulgence  of  all  factitious 
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appetites.  Eight  hours'  faithfal  labour  per  day  will  provide  for  all 
our  real  needs;  while  eighteen  will  not  suffice  to  satiate  all  our 
superimposed  cravings  for  sensual  indulgence.  The  great  need  of 
our  age  is  manliness — the  spirit  of  self-respect  and  self-trust.  But 
this  spirit  is  only  i)ossible  to  men  of  chastened  appetites  as  well  as 
heroic  souls.  Vainly  do  we,  by  invention  after  invention,  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  exertion,  while  we  set  no  limit  to  our  desires. 
The  sewing  machine  trebles  the  seamstress's  capacity  for  execution ; 
so  we  cover  our  dresses  all  over  with  fancy  stitching,  and  render 
them  more  costly  than  before.  Invent  and  improve  as  we  may,  we 
shall  be  nowise  the  gainers  so  long  as  we  practically  esteem  it  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  man  to  produce  as  little  as  he  may,  and  consume 
as  much  as  he  can.  The  poorest  artisan  to-day  consTimes  luxuries 
which  were  once  monopolized  by  the  rich  and  lordly  few.  Is  the 
artisan  benefited  by  this  diffusion  P  Time  was,  when  he  was  satis- 
fied with  coarse  bread  and  coarser  raiment.  At  length  he  achieved 
the  possibility  of  being  drunk  at  Christmas,  though  obliged  to  be 
sober  aU  the  rest  of  the  year ;  should  we  congratulate  him  that  he 
may  now,  if  he  chooses,  reel  to  bed  every  night,  and  that  he  improves 
his  privilege  ?  Is  it  fortunate  for  him  that  he  may  begin  to  defile 
himself  with  tobacco  while  hardly  yet  out  of  his  teens,  and  that  he 
henceforth  snufiEs,  smokes,  and  chews  himself  out  of  all  natural 
purity  of  taste,  and  at  length  into  his  coffin  ?  To  my  perception,  it 
is  clear  that  far  beyond  ability  to  earn  or  to  secure  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than^^now  fall  to  his  lot,  he  needs  wisdom  to  guide  his 
appetites  and  firmness  to  control  them. — Horace  Oreeley,  in  "  Wood! 8 
Household  Magazine.'* 

SANITAEY  PEECAUTIONS. 

The  following  sensible  suggestions  have  been  issued  by  the  Hack- 
ney District  Board  of  Works : — 

**  Clean  out  the  water-butt  or  cistern  frequently ;  boil  the  water 
before  drinking  it,  and  filter  it  through  a  charcoal  filter.  Keep  the 
house,  especially  the  bedrooms,  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  use 
carbolic  or  other  disinfecting  soap  for  scrubbing  the  rooms.  Keep 
the  body  clean  by  daily  baths  or  washing  the  body  all  over  with 
tepid  or  cold  water,  according  to  the  state  of  health.  As  far  as 
possible  avoid  excessive  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  midday  sun. 
Do  not  eat  unripe  or  stale  fruit,  stale  fish,  or  tainted  meat,  and  be 
especially  careful  to  keep  infants'  food  sweet.  Be  very  temperate  as 
regards  porter,  ale,  or  other  fermented  liquors.  Two  or  three  times 
a  week  pour  down  the  water-closet  and  all  the  drain  traps  water 
containing  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chloralum  or  carbolic  acid  in  half 
a  gallon  of  water.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  the  trap  on  the  sink  and 
other  drain-openings.  Throw  a  little  carbolic  acid  or  chloralum, 
or,  better  still,  chloralum-powder,  into  the  dust-bin.  The  pipe,  if 
any,  in  the  cistern  should  have  a  leaden  '  S '  trap  placed  on  the  top 
thereof  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  water  with  sewer-gases. 
If  there  be  not  a  separate  cistern  for  the  water  used  for  drinkmg  or 
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cooking,  the  air-pipe  of  the  water-closet  should  be  carried  through 
a  wall  into  the  open  air,  and  not  open  in  the  cistern.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  plenty  of  firesh  air,  pore  water,  good  and  simple 
food,  daily  ablutions,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  the  first 
necessaries  for  perfect  health.  Give  notice  at  the  Town-hall  of  de- 
fective drainage,  choked  drains,  accumulations  of  house-refuse  or 
other  offensive  matter,  and  of  the  eziatence  of  offensiye  smells.  Burn 
all  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  cabbage-leaves,  and  do  not  throw  any 
into  die  dust-bin." 

Svhscrijptions  and  DancUions  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the  30th  of 

September,  1872. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand, 

The  General  Committee  were  summoned  for  Wednesday,  the 
9th  of  October^ 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G., President, being  in  town,  kindly 
attended  to  receive  a  report  from  the  Architect  (Mr.  Eyton) 
of  the  houses  under  renovation  in  Great  Saint  Andrew  Vstreet, 
St.  Giles'. 

There  not  being  a  quorum  present,  his  Lordship  gave  pro- 
visional directions  for  certain  additions  to  the  buildings,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  the  works,  had  become  necessary.  The 
report  to  be  referred  to  the  next  Committee  for  confirmation. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
November, 

Present : — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  the  Rev.  S.  D. 
Stubbs  ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 
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The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  7th  of  August^  and  of 
the  provisional  business  of  the  9th  of  October,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Committee  the  result  of  the 
.  visit  he  had  been  authorised  to  make  to  the  town  of  Hull,  to 
inspect  the  Society's  property  and  confer  with  the  local  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Report,  which  entered  at  some  length  into  details,  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  present  5  and  the  Secretary  was 
thanked  by  the  Chairman  for  the  information  he  had  been 
able  to  collect. 

The  Secretary  submitted  sundry  correspondence  relating  to 
the  "  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  1873.''  With  the  con- 
currence of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  application  had  been  made  for 
the  assignment  to  the  Society  of  space  in  *'  Group  18." 

The  particulars  of  the  application  having  been  duly  noted, 
further  communication  was  promised  in  regular  course. 

A  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  British  Commission  of  the  Vienna 
Universsi  Exhibition,  inquiring  as  to  any  publications  relating 
to  Savings'  Banks  and  other  Provident  Institutions  for  the 
working  classes  in  this  country,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Exhibition,  Baron  Schwartz  Senbom,  having  applied  for  the 
same. 

The  Secretary  had  mentioned  the  valuable  work  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Scratchley ;  also  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Friendly  Societies ;  and  among  other  documents  treating  of 
Savings'  Banks,  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  issued  in  1858. 

The  same  had  been  acknowledged  with  thanks. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
December. 

Present : — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair ;  the  Rev.  S. 
D.  Stubbs ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Comimittee  held  6th  of  November  were  read 
and  confirmed. 
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The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents  : 
— Thomas  Terrett  Taylor,  Esq.,  The  Mythe,  Bristol;  Mrs. 
Cruikshank,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park ;  Rev.  C.  Stansfield, 
Rustington  Vicarage,  Littlehampton ;  Miss  Martin,  Ledbury; 
William  Long,  Esq.,  Hurt's  Hall,  SufiFolk ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Layton, 
Bicester ;  W.  Sparks,  Esq.,  Crewkeme ;  Thomas  Twining,  Esq., 
Perryn  House,  Twickenham ;  Canon  Nisbet,  The  Close,  Nor- 
wich ;  C.  W.  Finzel,  Esq.,  Frankfort  Hall,  Clevedon,  Somerset ; 
W.  T.  CoUison,  Esq.,  Yarmouth ;  W.  Claxton,  Esq.,  Merchants' 
Hall,  Bristol;  Rev.  F.  B.  Newman,  Burton  Latimer  Rectory, 
Kettering;  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Ragley 
Hall,  Warwickshire ;  H.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Private  Secre- 
tary's Office,  Lodge,  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin. 

A  Sab-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Streatham-street,  Bloomshiry. — 64  Dwellings  for  Families. 
Fully  occupied. 

PortpooUlane. — 20  Dwellings  for  Families.  64  Rooms  for 
Single  Women.     Four  vacancies. 

At  the  Public  Washhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  644L 

Wild-court y  Dniry-lane, — Renovated  Dwellings  for  102 
Families.     Two  rooms  empty,  under  repair. 

TyndalVs-huildingSy  Oray's-inn-road. — Renovated  Dwellings 
for  87  Families.  Lodging-House  for  36  Single  Men.  Average 
of  Dwellings,  72.     Lodging  House,  29. 

ClarVs-buildings,  St,  Giles-in-the-Fields. — Renovated  Dwell- 
ings for  78  Families.     Two  vacancies. 

Oeorge-streety  Bloomshury. — ^Lodging- House  for  104  Single 
Men.     Average  tenancy,  82. 

CharleS'Street,  Drury-lane, — Lodging-House  for  82  Single 
Men.     Average  of  inmates,  80. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 
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THE  FUTUEE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES* 

**  MoBE  leisure  and  more  pay,*'  are  the  two  great  points  of  the 
charter  for  which  the  working  man  has  been  struggling  during 
the  last  dozen  of  years.  And  beyond  all  doubt  he  has  straggled 
to  some  purpose.  It  says  not  a  little  for  the  energy  he  has  dis- 
played (we  speak  not  of  other  qualities),  that  he  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  both  directions  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Nor 
is  there  much  sign  of  his  deeming  that  he  has  yet  reached  the  stage 
of  ''Best  and  be  thankful."  Many  are  asking  in  astomshment, 
Where  and  when  is  he  going  to  stop  ?  That  his  goal  is  definitely 
fixed  in  his  own  mind  we  do  not  doubt,  at  least  in  one  of  the  two 
directions  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  he  is  likely  to  carry  matters  to  the 
point  sarcastically  indicated  by  the  American  lady  who  adyertised 
for  a  servant  that  would  have  to  work  but  one  hour  a  day,  and 
for  whom  a  music  master  would  be  engaged  to  give  lessons  on  the 
piano. 

We  assume  it,  then,  as  quite  a  settled  point  that  the  working  man 
of  the  future  will  have  more  leisure  and  more  pay  than  he  has  eTer 
had  since  settled  industry  had  a  home  in  this  country.  And  this  is 
just  to  assume  that  he  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  era  of  his  history. 
With  a  considerable  amount  of  spare  time  and  spare  money,  he  will 
be  a  different  sort  of  being  from  what  he  was,  when  every  available 
hour  was  spent  in  labour,  and  every  shilling  he  earned  in  the  ban: 
necessaries  of  life. '  Spare  time  and  spare  money  are  fitted  to  become 
noble  levers  for  raising  him  in  the  scale  of  being.  Will  the  working 
man  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  now  that  he  is  coming  to  possess 
these  two  things  ?  We  think  that  he  may,  to  a  large  extent ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  think  that  he  may  reach  a  new  development  of  his 
higher  faculties,  hitherto  all  but  dormant,  and  along  with  this,  that 
he  may  attain  to  a  considerable  share  of  what  is  truly  valuable  and 
desirable  in  leisurely,  cultivated  life.  But  we  deliberately  say  that 
he  maify  not  that  he  wtW ;  he  has  conquered  the  one,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  he  will  conquer  the  other ;  he  has  gained  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  is  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  now  turn  the 
opportunity  into  the  reality.  There  seems  to  us  to  open,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  a  magnificent  vista  for  the  working  man ;  the  whole 
style  and  character  of  his  life  may  undergo  a  remarkable  elevation ; 
a  considerable  share  of  aU  that  is  bright  and  pleasant  in  the  life  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  may  come  to  bis  lot ;  and  the  change 
may  affect  not  merely  the  few  who  rise  to  a  higher  class,  but  the 
whole  platform  of  labour,  the  great  mass  of  our  working  population. 
Such  a  consummation  is  worthy  of  the  help  and  the  prayers  of  every 
earnest  Christian  among  us  ;  for,  as  labour  has  hitherto  been  regu- 
lated, there  has  commonly  been  so  much  of  strain  and  drudgery  and 
exhaustion  about  it,  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  exceptional  instances 
that  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  life  have  been  reached 
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m  its  ranks.  But  now  that  there  is  to  be  more  leisure  and  more 
means,  if  only  men  are  willing  and  God's  grace  comes  to  bless  their 
efforts,  we  may  find  among  the  working  classes,  in  addition  to  the 
solid  Christian  worth  which  they  have  often  exemplified,  not  a  little 
of  the  cultivation,  and  the  taste,  and  the  easy  pleasing  manners  that 
have  hitherto  been  associated  mainly  with  other  classes  of  society. 
The  working  man  may  become,  what  Dr.  Chalmers  saw  afar  off,  a 
companionable,  cultivated  being,  whose  fellowship  all  may  be  able 
to  relish ;  and  the  amenities  of  life,  which  have  hitherto  been  distri- 
buted in  proportions  so  unequal,  may  come  to  be  diffused  much 
more  abundantly  through  the  lower  strata  of  the  community. 

Why,  for  example,  to  put  the  case  in  a  practical  form,  and  to 
begin  at  a  low  level  (we  shall  ascend  higher  by-and-by),  ought  not 
the  working  classes  of  the  next  generation  to  become  at  least  as 
civilized  in  their  style  of  life  as  the  lower  section  of  the  middle 
class  are  at  the  present  day  ?  We  have  often  asked  ourselves  the 
question,  as  year  by  year  we  have  seen  a  social  transformation  going 
on  in  the  matter  of  dwelling-houses.  During  the  last  dozen  of  years 
a  very  conspicuous  change  has  been  going  on  in  Edinburgh,  and  wq 
believe  in  most  other  large  towns.  The  middle  classes  have  been 
steadily  leaving  the  houses  which  were  occupied  by  previous  genera- 
tionSy  and  building  much  superior  dwellings  in  the  suburbs.  The 
old  houses  thus  left  vacant  have  generally  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  class  below.  Why  should  not  the  working  class,  as  they 
take  possession  of  the  houses,  enter  also  on  some  of  the  things 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  previous  occupants  ?  Why 
should  they  not  try  to  keep  a  similar  collection  of  books,  for  example, 
and  a  musical '  instrument,  and  to  have  the  tea-drinkings,  and  the 
social  intercourse,  and  it  may  be  the  occasional  change  to  the  coun- 
try, of  those  whose  houses  they  have  taken  possession  of?  That 
the  thing  is  feasible  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  instances  it 
takes  place.  If  the  working  man,  as  a  general  rule,  would  practise 
the  self-control,  the  providence,  the  self-reliance,  which  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  more  industrious  members  of  the  middle  class, 
there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  him  from  having  as  fair  a  share  of 
what  is  really  desirable  in  civilized  life  as  his  middle-class  brother 
enjoyed  a  couple  of  generations  ago. 

The  working  man,  we  have  said,  has  gained  the  opportunity ;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  attain  to  the  realily.  A  crowded 
railway  train  is  coming  along  the  line,  and  nearing  the  place  where 
the  pointsman  stands.  It  depends  on  the  pointsman  whether  it  is 
to  be  carried  straight  along  the  line  to  the  proper  terminus,  or 
shunted  off  in  a  wrong  direction  to  encounter  some  nameless  catas- 
trophe. So  it  depends  greatly  on  the  working  man  of  the  present 
day  whether  the  coming  generations  of  his  fellows  are  to  have  a 
career  of  such  worth  and  honour  as  must  satisfy  the  longings  of  their 
most  ardent  friends ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  shunted  off  in 
the  direction  of  grovelling  indulgence,  they  are  to  go  further  and 
further  astray,  until  they  reach  a  depth  from  which  there  can  be  no 
resurrection. 
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That  the  working  man  maj  hetter  his  position  without  hettcring 
himself — may  increase  his  earnings  and  increase  his  leisnie  and  at 
the  same  time  debase  himself  more  shockingly  than  erer,  is  obIj  too 
apparent  at  the  present  day.  Is  it  creditable  to  the  working  cksses 
that  there  should  be  even  a  plausible  ground  for  debating  ti^e  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  better  off  for  their  greater  wages  and  shorter 
hours  ?  Is  it  creditable  that  we  should  be  debarred,  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  appl3ring  confidently  to  this  movement  the  test,  "  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits?"  ''  Fruits!"  some  will  say  to  us,  ''we 
what  they  are !  Drinking-bouts  that  last  for  days  and  nights  to- 
gether— neglect  of  families — ^no  laying  up  for  the  future — ^the  Sab- 
bath of  God  turned  into  a  high  festiyal  of  the  devil — insolence  to 
employers — coarseness  and  brutality  in  every  form ! "  Unfortunatdy, 
in  every  neighbourhood,  there  are  outstanding  instAnfiflB  of  this  state 
of  things  quite  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  the  assertion  that,  like 
Midas's  gift  of  gold,  all  that  the  working  man  has  recently  got  has 
been  a  curse  to  him.  They  may  be  quite  exceptional  instances,  and 
often  they  are ;  but  they  are  what  attract  attention,  and  very  often, 
though  very  unfairly,  they  are  represented  as  showing  the  usual  state 
of  things.  We  sympathize  very  deeply  with  the  mass  of  excellent 
men  who  suffer  in  reputation  for  the  sins  of  their  neighbours,  and 
in  public  estimation  are  treated  as  if  all  were  alike.  It  is  true,  aU 
the  same,  that  every  one  acquainted  with  the  domestic  circumstances 
of  working  men,  especially  in  certain  industries,  such  as  those  of 
iron  and  coaJ,  can  tell  of  this  family  and  the  other  whose  united 
earnings  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  yet  their 
bedding  is  not  worth  five  shillings,  and  their  whole  household  gear 
would  be  dear  at  five  pounds.  The  inspector  of  the  poor  has  his 
stories  of  their  improvidence  and  their  meanness — how  they  apply 
for  parish  aid  for  their  father  when  he  is  unable  to  work,  or  how 
they  actually  suffer  their  mother  to  die  in  the  poor*house.  It  is 
usually  in  such  families  that  the  children  grow  up  uneducated,  and 
it  is  the  greed  and  the  grovelling  habits  of  such  parents  that  send 
mere  infants  to  labour,  and  compel  them  to  support  themselves 
before  they  can  write  their  name.  The  only  institution  they  sup- 
port on  a  liberal  scale  is  their  stomach ;  without  a  figure,  their  god 
is  their  belly ;  their  worship  is  an  index  of  their  character ;  and 
really  if  they  tried  nothing  else  they  could  hardly  succeed  better 
than  they  do  in  degrading  themselves,  and  disgusting  their  well- 
wishers. 

Unhappily,  too,  there  are  other  facts  that  bear  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  quiet  sea-side  town  is  favoured  with  a  visit  of  an  excursion 
party  from  a  mining  county.  The  excursionists  pour  like  an  army  of 
skirmishers  along  green  bank  and  shady  beach,  wooded  glen  and 
rocky  promontory.  In  a  very  short  time  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes  a  question  how 
the  day  is  to  be  got  through.  They  have  no  band  of  music,  and  do 
not  even  fall  on  the  device  of  most  excursionists — a  dance  on  the 
level  green.     The  objects  of  the  sea-shore  have  little  interest  for 
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them,  though  some  of  them  may  never  have  looked  on  the  sea  before. 
A  few  of  the  men  fall  on  the  odd  amusement  of  plunging  into  the 
water,  clothes  and  all.  For  the  time  being  it  is  great  fim,  but  by- 
and-bj  there  comes  a  chilly  feeling,  suggesting  the  public-house  and 
a  bumper  of  whiskey.  By  degrees  the  whole  party,  or  veiy  nearly 
the  whole,  are  patronising  that  grand  institute  of  modem  civilization. 
As  the  hour  for  leaving  draws  on,  the  village  streets  swarm  with 
staggering  men  and  women.  And  after  thev  are  gone,  the  one  pro- 
minent tiudition  of  their  visit  is  that  half  of  them  were  drunk. 

We  do  not  blame  them  overmuch.  We  know  something  of  the 
miner's  life,  going  down  to  work  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  before 
he  has  learnt  the  games  of  schoolboys,  before  he  has  learnt  to  love 
the  face  of  nature,  an  exile  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  all  its 
cheering  influences,  coming  up  at  night  stiff  and  weary,  vnth  no  one 
perhaps  to  take  him  by  the  hand  in  a  brotherly  way,  or  show  him 
how  life  may  become  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time  blessed.  But 
such  a  fact  as  that  which  we  have  now  noticed  is  very  sad  and  very 
ominous.  It  is  not  easy  to  refute  the  scomfal  comment  on  it  which 
we  are  so  likely  to  hear — "  See  what  your  holidays  and  high  wages 
come  to ! " 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  railways.  We  like  to  think  of  the 
millions  that  have  been  spent  in  their  construction,  and  of  the 
engineering  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  which  they  are 
the  enduring  monument.  But  what  a  black  chapter  in  their  history 
would  be  that  of  the  contractor's  pay-day!  It  happened  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines  to  spend  a  Saturday  afternoon  lately  in  a 
secluded  part  of  Lanarkshire,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Covenanters,  near  the  grave  of  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  "the 
godly  carrier,"  as  he  was  called,  who  was  shot  by  Claverhouse  at 
his  own  door,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  family,  on  the  spot  where  his 
tombstone  stands.  It  was  a  balmy,  bright  afternoon ;  the  moor- 
lands and  hills  bathed  in  the  sunshine,  looked  as  if  resolved  to 
make  up  for  all  their  sullen  looks  in  duller  days ;  and  from  the 
martyr-land  that  lay  round  and  round,  there  seemed  to  come 
forth  a  holy  influence  that  braced  one's  soul,  as  if  for  every  high 
and  heroic  deed.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  with  what  revulsion  of 
feeling,  as  we  drove  homewards,  we  saw  the  way  strewn  with 
navvies,  dead  drunk  and  helpless,  certainly  not  natives  of  the 
district,  who  had  just  received  their  fortnight's  pay.  And  the 
most  melancholy  thing  of  all  is,  that  such  scenes  have  become 
so  common  as  to  excite  no  surprise.  They  are  expected  as  punc- 
tually as  the  high-tide  at  full  moon.  "Only  a  railway  nawie 
who  has  got  his  pay ! " 

But  we  have  not  reached  the  full  significance  of  these  facts 
till  we  have  considered  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  law  of  human 
nature,  which  is  as  sure  and  as  wide  in  its  operation  as  gravitation 
itself.  That  law,  thank  God,  may  be  superseded  by  other  laws, 
but  unless  it  be  so,  the  working  man's  ruin  is  sealed.  The  law 
to  which  we  refer  is,  that  which  regulates  enjoyment.     There  are 
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ceftain  ple&sxiTeB  which  maj  be  relished  without  any  preparatory 
training;  there  are  other  pleasures,  and  these  of  a  higher  kind, 
which  are  in  no  sense  pleasures  to  the  uneducated  and  undis- 
ciplined soul.  It  is  chiefly  our  animal  gratifications,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  like,  or  the  gratifying  of  any  of  our  bodily 
propensities,  that  need  no  preparatory  process.  Of  the  same 
class  is  the  excitement  of  gambling,  and  that  of  witnessing  a 
fight,  or  a  race,  or  of  hearing  or  reading  accounts  of  them,  or 
accounts  of  daring  crimes  or  shocking  accidents.  These  are  the 
ready  and  handy  resort  of  all  undisciplined  minds,  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs.  And  on  every  side  there  are  caterers  who 
know  the  fact,  and  spread  the  tempting  bait  whenever  the  work- 
man has  time  and  money  on  his  hands.  But  the  effect  is  to 
degrade,  to  brutalize,  to  destroy.  It  is  precisely  this  class  of 
pleasures  that  demand  the  exercise  of  self-control.  If  you  plunge 
into  them  with  a  careless  abandon,  all  is  over  with  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man's  mind  must  be  educated  to  relish  natural 
beauty,  to  enjoy  improving  reading,  to  be  interested  in  rational 
conversation  and  quiet  society,  to  feel  the  charm  of  the  higher 
kind  of  music,  to  find  pleasure  in  botany,  zoology,  or  peology, 
or  in  museums   and   gaUeries   of  art — in  a  word,  to    relish  the 

Eurer  and  better  enjoyments  of  leisurely  life.  We  are  not  speaking 
ere  of  the  highest  of  all  enjoyments — those  of  the  soul  in  fellow- 
ship with  God ;  but  if  this  were  our  subject,  the  argument  for  a 
preparatory  change  in  order  to  their  being  enjoyed  would  be  all 
the  stronger.  What  we  now  affirm  is,  that  unless  the  working 
man  have  an  educated  mind,  and  a  large  share  of  self-control,  he 
is  sure,  when  he  has  leisure  and  money,  to  fall  upon  the  class  of 
enjoyments  that  need  no  preparatory  training — those  that  are 
nearest  and  handiest — and  unless  prevented  by  higher  influences, 
to  indulge  in  them  to  a  degree  that  will  prove  absolutely  ruinous. 
It  may  be  assumed  as  an  anxiom,  that  affcer  any  considerable 
muscular  strain,  after  any  long  spell  of  work,  there  comes  a 
craving  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  and  that  whensoever  the 
leisure  and  the  money  to  command  enjoyment  exist,  it  wiU  be  eagerly 
sought.  And  this  craving  is  naturally  very  strong  in  the  case  of 
the  young.  The  elasticity  of  their  nature  is  such,  that  after  the 
restraint  and  pressure  of  a  long  pull  at  work,  the  spring  bounds 
back  with  peculiar  force — the  craving  for  enjoyment  comes  with 
an  irresistible  impulse.  The  question  is,  what  species  of  enjoy- 
ment will  they  resort  to?  Now,  what  we  dread  most  of  all  in 
looking  forward  to  the  future  of.the  working  classes  is,  the  pos- 
session of  ample  means  and  leisure  for  enjoyment,  iriihout  that 
intellectual,  mond,  and  spiritual  training  which  will  incline  them  to 
enjoyments  of  a  pure  and  elevating  hind.  In  former  times,  the  limited 
means  and  limited  leisure  of  working  men,  though  they  did  not 
neutralize  this  tendency,  kept  it  within  moderate  limits.  Let  the 
means  and  the  leisure  be  multiplied,  and  no  purer  tastes  and 
cravings  formed,  then  assuredly  we  may  look  at  last  for  the  ful- 
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filment  of  Prince  Mettemich's  celebrated  prophecy,  **  After  me,  the 
deluge ! " 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  anv  friend  of  the  working 
classes  to  warn  them  too  loudly  of  the  fearful  danger  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  as  the  result  of  a  low  use  of  their  greater  leisure  and 
better  pay.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  sample,  the  case  of  girls 
earning  considerable  wages  in  mills.  We  happen  to  know  a 
provincial  town,  where  a  pastrycook's  shop  is  a  great  attraction 
to  such  girls,  insomuch,  we  are  told,  that  one  large  share  of 
their  earnings  goes  for  tarts  and  buns.  Of  course  they  must 
have  smart  head-dresses  and  body-dresses  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, and  another  considerable  share  of  their  earnings  is  absorbed 
in  gum- flowers,  ribbons,  and  flounces.  Literature  does  not  cost 
them  much ;  what  they  do  patronize  is  the  "London  Journal "  and 
the  "  Pqjice  Chronicle."  As  for  accomplishments,  all  they  care  for  is 
to  learn  to  dance.  Observe  now  the  daily  life  of  such  girls.  They 
are  up  early  in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter,  seldom,  we 
fear,  bending  the  knee  in  prayer  before  they  go  out ;  their  beds 
are  made  by  their  mothers ;  they  come  in  to  breakfast — that,  too,  is 
prepared  by  their  mothers ;  in  to  dinner,  ditto ;  to  tea,  ditto ;  and 
in  the  evening,  perhaps,  out  at  a  dance.  Is  this  the  way  to  elevate 
their  order  ?  Are  these  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  our 
working  classes  ?  If  it  be  so,  what  on  earth  is  to  become  of  our 
country  ? 

But  happily  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  sound  feeling  and  lofty 
aspiration  among  the  working  classes.  Take,  for  example,  the  Good 
Templar  movement  that  has  spread  so  widely.  We  do  not  inquire 
into  the  rules  or  methods  by  which  the  Good  Templars  seek  to 
attain  their  object ;  it  is  enough  for  om*  purpose  to  mark  the  object 
which  they  seek  to  attain.  Good  Templarism,  then,  as  we  take  it, 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  steer  clear,  and 
help  one  another  to  steer  clear,  of  that  gulf  to  which  we  have  adverted 
—the  cesspool  of  mere  animal  gratification,  sensual  indulgence, 
degrading  pleasures.  The  imminent  danger  of  the  class  has  been 
forced  on  the  notice  of  its  more  observant  members,  and  they  have  felt 
it  to  be  of  the  last  necessity  to  do  something  to  avert  it.  The  ,Good 
Templar  movement  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  permanently  to  effect 
its  purpose  ;  but  it  is  at  least  an  interesting  proof  of  the  earnest  desire 
of  a  large  nimiber  of  the  working  classes  to  get  the  ship  steered  into 
a  safer  channel  than  that  to  which  she  has  been  driiting.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  see  the  heartiness  with  which  the  friends  of  the 
movement  throw  themselves  into  it.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  large 
measure  of  brotherly  feeling  among  the  working  classes,  when  so 
many  of  them  are  consecrating  their  leisure  to  such  earnest  and 
disinterested  labour  on  behalf  of  their  fellows. 

The  large  number  of  teetotallers  who  belong  to  the  working  classes, 
and  the  still  greater  number  of  supporters  of  the  Permissive  Bill, 
are  additional  facts  bearing  in  the  same  direction.      Further,  as 
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showing  that  all  do  not  bow  down  to  the  idol  of  gross  animal  indul- 
gence, we  may  advert  to  the  large  amount  of  deposits  in  the  Bavings- 
banks,  and  to  the  remarkable  success  of  buildmg  and  investment 
societies,  resulting  in  the  erection  of  workmen's  houses  bjthe 
hundred  thousand.  In  Scotland  we  can  advert  to  a  still  more 
significant  fact.  The  working  classes  supplv  manj  thousands  of 
of  our  godly  church-goers,  and  there  are  elders  and  deacons  from 
their  ranks  not  a  few.  And  though  in  our  mining,  and  in  some  of 
our  urban,  districts,  where  the  population  is  lai^ly  Irish,  there  is 
much  indifference  among  workii^  people  to  education,  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  great  mass  of  what  may  be  called  the  people  of 
Scotland.  If  in  some  quarters  London  JowmaU  and  Police  Ckromdes 
are  eagerly  devoured,  there  is  many  a  student,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  such  works  as  CasseU's  "  Popular  Educator,"  and  many  a  reader 
of  some  of  our  best  periodicals.  We  cannot  speak  of  England  m 
of  Scotland  from  personal  observation,  but  for  the  more  northern 
kingdom  we  think  that  there  is  groimd  to  say  that  among  working 
classes  there  is  a  sufficient  leaven  of  intelligence,  self-control,  and 
godliness  to  warrant  the  expectation  that,  in  process  of  time,  throngfa 
God's  blessing,  the  happy  future  of  which  we  have  spokoi  will  be 
realizsed  to  a  considerable  degree. 

We  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  working  classes  are  the 
only  portion  of  the  communitv  that  lie  open  to  the  temptations  of 
misused  means  and  misused  leisure.  Would  only  that  we  could 
speak  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  models  in  these  particulars ! 
Would  that  there  were  no  occasion  to  reproach  any  of  the  privileged 
classes  with  those  very  vices  to  which  the  workman  is  prone- 
sensuality,  gambling,  betting,  and  other  unrestrained  gratifications 
of  the  lower  part  of  our  nature !  Alas !  that,  in  spite  of  their  oppor- 
tunities of  self-improvement,  so  many  even  of  the  upper  class  shonld 
devote  their  youth  to  the  lowest  and  most  destructive  forms  of  gratifi- 
cation, without  even  the  excuse  of  a  long  spell  of  exhausting  labour, 
and  in  spite  of  the  responsibility  entuled  on  them  by  their  high 
position !  As  for  the  middle  class,  there  is  much  in  their  position 
too,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  wonderfully  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  among  them,  to  create  the  deepest  anxiety.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  for  the  country  that  so  many  young  men,  the  sons  of  those 
who  have  acquired  great  wealth  during  the  last  thirty  years,  will 
begin  life  without  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  bread,  with  little 
or  no  stimulus  to  exertion,  with  every  luxury  and  pleasure  at  their 
elbow,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  host  of  caterers  and  flatterers 
skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  wild  oats,  who  waylay  them  in  the  hope 
of  making  something  out  of  their  weaknesses.  In  selecting  the  future 
of  the  working  classes  as  our  subject,  we  have  not  been  influenced 
by  the  notion  that  they  alone  are  exposed  to  danger,  or  that  the? 
alone  need  to  be  urged  ta  strive  to  fulfil  their  destiny.  What 
impresses  us  is,  that  there  is  something  so  remarkable  in  the  present 
opportunity  of  the  working  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
is  so  great  need  for  their  being  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
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opportunity.  Some  maj  resent  our  attempt  as  an  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference— a  ridiculous  endeavour  to  lecture  an  independent  order 
of  men  into  ways  of  life  which  they  are  perfectly  able  to  follow 
of  themselves  if  they  choose.  We  can  afford  to  bear  this  cuff, 
because  we  know  so  well  that  we  shall  have  the  countenance  and 
benediction  of  many  a  working  man,  to  whom  nothing  is  more 
refreshing  than  to  hear  a  hearty  voice  from  another  quarter  be- 
seeching the  millions  of  his  labouring  brethren  to  strive  to  realize 
for  themselves  a  glorious  future.  Many  a  working  man  sees  all  that 
we  have  now  said,  and  feels  it  deeply ;  and  nothing  grieves  him 
more  than  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  fellows  to  see  it,  and  to  band 
themselves  together  in  an  effort  to  make  the  future  of  their  order  as 
bright  as  it  might  be.  We  do  not  dream  of  a  premature  Paradise, 
and  will  not  waste  our  labour  in  sketching  an  ideal  Utopia.  W^e 
take  our  stand  upon  a  foundation  of  realized  feust.  We  see  a  prac- 
ticable way  by  which  the  labouring  masses,  if  they  choose,  may,  with 
God's  blessing,  attain  to  a  mode  of  life  brightened  by  many  advan- 
tages  and  enjoyments  hitherto  seen  only  from  afar.  We  see  a  way 
by  which  they  may  do  more  than  they  have  ever  done  for  blessing 
mankind,  aifd  turning  to  account  glorious  capabilities  of  heart  and 
soul  hitherto  left  dormant  or  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Of  some  of  the 
details  of  that  life,  and  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized,  we 
shall  try  to  speak  in  succeeding  papers.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
announce  broadly,  that  we  go  on  tiie  old  principle,  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  wanderer  till  he  return  to  his  Father's  house*  If  he  do  return  in 
a  filial  spirit,  he  will  find  it  true  that  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
whidi  is  to  come. 

W.  a.  Bi^KiB. 


HEALTHY  HOMES. 
(From  the  Builder.) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Health  Society,  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  last  week,  Mr.  E.  Bawlinson,  C.B., 
told  effectively  the  "  old,  old  story  "  of  what  was  necessary  at  home 
if  people  would  enjoy  health,  it  has  been  told  so  often  in  these 
pages,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  occasion  to  repeat  it ;  but  there  is 
occasion,  and  it  will  have  yet  to  be  repeated  again  and  again.  We 
can  find  room,  however,  for  only  a  part  of  it :— The  subsoil  beneath 
a  house  should  be  naturally  dry  or  be  made  dry  by  draining.  The 
ground-floor  of  a  house  should  not  be  beneath  the  level  of  the  land, 
street,  or  road  outside.  A  site  excavated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  was 
liable  to  be  dangerous,  as  external  ventilation  might  be  defective, 
and  subsoil  water  from  above  might  «oak  toward  and  beneath  such 
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houses.  Middens,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  at  the  back  must  taint  the 
basements.  The  subsoil  within  every  basement  should  have  a  laver 
of  concrete  placed  over  it.  Cesspools,  sink-holes,  or  drains,  should 
not  be  formed  within  house  basements.  The  ground  around  should 
be  paved,  fla«gged,  asphalted,  covered  with  concrete,  or  prepared  and 
gravelled.  Outside  channels  should  be  in  good  order,  and  be 
regularly  cleansed.  House-eaves  should  be  guttered  and  spouted. 
Swill-tubs  should  not  be  near  doors  or  windows.  Pigsties  shonM 
be  at  a  distance,  and  where  pigs  were  kept  rigid  cleanliness  should 
be  observed.  Improperly  keeping  pigs  had  resulted,  he  believed,  in 
more  human  sickness  and  loss  of  l^e  than  all  the  battles  in  which 
the  country  had  ever  been  engaged.  Many  houses,  from  the  mansioii 
to  the  cottage,  were  unwholesome  owing  to  damp  basements,  to  ces- 
pools  and  foul  drains  within  the  basement,  to  rotten  timber  in  floon 
and  skirtings  and  putrid  wall-paper,  to  kitchen  sinks  being  in  im- 
proper places  and  unventilated,  to  rooms  being  without  adequate 
means  for  ventilation,  and  to  water-cisterns  and  pumps  being  in  im- 
proper places  and  so  contaminated.  These  defects  should,  he  con- 
tended, be  remedied  by  the  landlord.  Houses  were  also  rendered 
unwholesome  by  personal  dirt  and  neglect.  Booms  were  not,  for 
instance,  sufficiently  cleaned,  carpets  were  left  down  too  long  and 
never  swept,  windows  were  seldom  opened  from  the  top,  closets  were 
left  dirty  and  without  ventilation,  dirty  beds  were  left  immade  and 
shrouded  by  dirty  hangings,  and  noo^,  comers,  and  shelves,  wei^ 
never  dusted.  Such  neglect  resulted  in  sickness  and  squalor,  and 
banished  comfort.  It  was  not,  then,  true  charity  which  gave  cake 
and  wine  in  fever  cases,  while  filth  remained  unremedied.  As  to  the 
construction  of  cottages,  he  would  say  let  them  not  be  built  on  heaps 
of  rubbish,  manure,  chemical  waste,  or  on  swampy  ground  which 
could  not  be  drained.  Thousands  of  cottages  ware  so  placed  in  the 
suburbs  of  our  towns,  and  disease  had  been  the  consequence.  A 
bed  of  concrete  would  vastly  modify  objectionable  sites,  and  it  should 
be  used  in  all  cases.  Back-to-back  houses  entered  by  a  covered 
passage,  with  divisional  walls  half-brick  thick ;  joists  and  rafters  of 
7 in.  boards,  which  a  cat  walking  over  would  shake;  stairs  so  steep 
and  narrow  as  to  be  difficult  and  dangerous;  chamber- windows 
which  would  not  open ;  cellars  underground,  in  a  hole  and  without 
drainage;  conveniences  crowded  against  cottage  waUs;  chambers 
over  middens  and  ashpits,  must  be  unwholesome.  Sewering  and 
draining  had,  it  was  true,  been  vastly  improved  in  England  of  late 
years,  but  they  were  still  far  from  perfect.  London,  i&»r  the  mil- 
lions which  had  been  expended  on  it,  was  defectively  house-drained. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  drained  from  the  back  to  the  sewer  in  the 
street  in  the  front,  so  that  the  basement  was  traversed  by  drains, 
and  even  new  earthenware  had  leaky  joints,  so  that  the  subsoil  was 
saturated  with  sewage  and  became  putrid.  Then  there  were  cess- 
pools which  served  no  good  purpose  but  to  retain  sediment.  Such 
foul  drains  and  cesspools  should  be  removed  with  the  tainted  sub- 
soil, and  new  water-tight  di-ains  be  laid  on  concrete  and  fully  ven- 
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tilated  externally.  There  had  been  a  great  blunder  committed  in 
draining  many  west-end  houses — making  no  connexion  with  the 
sewer,  and  although  the  defect  had  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again,  no  remedy  had  been  applied.  House-drain  ventilation  was, 
too,  almost  altogether  neglected,  and  many  cases  of  suffering  to  the 
weakly  from  sewage-gas  poison  were  the  restdt.  The  danger  was 
one,  however,  which  might  be  very  easily  prevented  by  simply  mak* 
ing  the  drain  external  to  the  house  and  ventilating  it,  as  he  had 
done  for  several  friends  since  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


AMONG  THE  LONDON  COSTERMONGERS. 

(From  the  Graphic.) 

When  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  yet  suffering  from  his  late  bereave- 
ment, gallantly  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  threatened 
costermongers  of  St.  Luke's,  he  little  thought  he  was  defending  the 
interests  of  an  order  scarcely  less  venerable  than  that  of  which  he 
himself  was  a  member,  for  the  costermongers  of  Golden  Lane  and 
Whitecross  Street  are  the  dii*ect  descendants  of  the  "  costard- 
mongers  "  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  and  his  contemporaries,  and  of 
the  street  traders  who  in  after  years  furnished  such  abundant  mate* 
rial  for  the  pencil  of  Hogarth.  There  are  costermongers  in  White- 
cross  Street  who  can  trace  their  descent  in  an  almost  unbroken  line 
to  the  time  when  Golden  Lane  was  lined  with  hedgerows,  beyond 
which  were  green  fields  and  smiling  gardens,  amid  which  the  sight- 
less author  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  loved  to  stroll  when  staying  at  his 
residence  in  Barbican,  close  by.  There  exists  a  curious  resemblance 
in  form  and  feature  between  the  costermonger  of  St.  Luke's  and 
many  of  the  street  traders  in  Hogarth's  pictures,  for  to  this  day  the 
"  costers  "  preserve  many  of  their  old  characteristics,  not  the  least 
marked  being  their  intense  dislike  of  the  police,  who  have  replaced 
the  old  "  Charlies,"  a  feeling  which  is  duly  reciprocated  by  the  blue- 
coated  representatives  of  the  law.  In  olden  time  the  costers  who 
now  throng  Whitecross  Street  were  spread  over  the  City,  and  had 
stalls  in  Fore  Street,  Grubb  Street,  Redcross  Street,  and  other  City 
thoroughfares ;  but  as  the  value  of  City  property  increased,  and  the 
need  for  keeping  the  principal  streets  free  from  obstruction  became 
more  and  more  urgent,  the  costermongers  and  street-traders  were 
driven  back  step  by  step  until  they  reached  Whitecross  Street,  so 
that  this  part  of  London  has  become  the  metropolis  of  coster- 
mongerdom.  The  barrows  piled  up  at  the  ends  of  the  courts,  the 
cabbage  leaves  which  strew  the  sloppy  pavement,  the  foul  decaying 
odour  which  salutes  us  at  the  entrance  to  the  dingy-looking  houses, 
all  tell. their  own  tale. 

China  Court,  despite  its  poverty  and  neglect,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  Golden  Lane.      It  is  situated  opposite   Mr.  Orsman's 
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old  Mission  House,  and  is  approached  by  a  low  gateway,  which 
leads  to  a  kind  of  square,  in  which  cottages,  stables,  and  outhouses 
are  jumbled  together  in  most  picturesque  fashion,  reminding  one  of 
the  market  scenes  so  frequent  on  the  Continent.  Here  many  of  the 
costers  bring  their  vegetables  from  Spitalfields  and  other  markets 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  street  sale ;  and  here  they 
display  no  little  ingenuity  in  preyenting  waste.  The  coster  tarna 
erery  thing  to  account.  Here  is  one  preparing  the  stalks  of  celery 
for  market.  The  outer  stalks  and  tops  are  not  thrown  away  by 
him,  but  are  collected  in  a  tub,  where,  with  turnip-peelings,  carrot- 
slicings,  and  so  forth,  they  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
soup.  Poor  people  have  need  to  be  economical  if  they  wish  to  keep 
out  of  the  workhouse,  especially  if  they  belong  to  the  coster  class, 
and  in  Whitecross  Street  penny  dinners  are  no  novelty.  There  is  a 
wonderful  variety  of  penny,  and  even  halfpenny,  meals,  ranging 
from  a  thick  slice  of  pudding  soaked  in  fat  to  a  small  basin  of  hot 
stewed  eels.  There  is  one  stewed-eel  shop  in  Whitecross  Street 
which  does  a  very  extensive  business,  especially  at  mid-day,  when 
the  throng  of  men,  women,  and  children  is  great.  The  eels  are 
served  up  with  parsley  and  what  is  called  melted  butter  in  a  small 
cup,  seasoned  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  and  are  sonietimes  ac- 
companied by  a  halfpennyworth  of  hot  boiled  cabbage  or  potatoes, 
previously  purchased  at  a  neighbouring  oookshop.  Let  no  one 
smile  at  the  idea  of  halfpenny  dinners,  for  there  are  hardworking 
women  in  Q-olden  Lane  whose  toil  does  not  bring  them  in  eighteen- 
pence  per  week.  In  our  illustration  of  the  interior  of  a  coster's 
Lome  may  be  seen  a  young  woman,  sitting,  with  a  child  on  her 
knee,  busily  at  work.  She  is  a  brace-maker,  and  gets  twopence 
per  dozen  for  sewing  the  leather  ends  of  braces.  Twopence,  how- 
ever, is  the  maximum  rate  of  remuneration,  and  she  often  has  to 
work  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  her  average  weekly  earnings  being 
one  shilling  and  threepence  halQ>enny.  True,  she  is  a  coster's 
daughter  and  unmarried,  but  were  she  a  wife  and  mother  she  could 
earn  no  more. 

As  a  rule,  the  coster's  dwelling  is  by  no  means  a  model  of  clean- 
liness, nor  can  it  be  otherwise  when  a  small  apartment  has  to  answer 
the  three-fold  purpose  of  sleeping-room,  living-room,  and  store- 
room, as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  scullery  into  the  bargain.  But 
habit  is  second  nature  with  the  coster,  and  he  seems  happy  enough 
in  his  squahd  home,  save  when  he  feels  tempted  to  patronize  ^e 
public-house,  a  failing  to  which  he  is  a  trifle  too  much  accustomed. 
However,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  the  social  life  of  the  costers,  a  ch^ge  attributable  to  the 
unceasing  exertions  of  men  like  Mr.  Orsman,  whose  leisure  hours 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  costers.'  With  limited 
means  he  has  done  wonders,  more  than  we  can  find  space  to  relate, 
and  the  beck  of  his  little  finger  has  more  weight  in  Ck>lden  Lane 
than  the  sternest  edict  from  Scotland  Yard;   for,  after  all,  the 
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costers  are  but  men,  and  possess  a  kindly  nature  beneath  tbeir 
rough  exteriors.  One  of  the  most  popular  institutions  founded  by 
Mr.  Orsman  is  the  "  Barrow  Club."  It  is  impossible  for  a  coster  to 
do  without  a  barrow,  and  not  one  man  in  twenty  possesses  his  own. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  "  barrow  farmers/'  who  lend  out 
the  humble  vehicles  at  one  shiUing  per  week.  Some  costers 
have  hired  the  same  barrow  for  five,  six,  and  even  seven  years, 
having  paid  its  value  over  and  over  again  without  becoming 
its  possessor.  By  means  of  the  club  the  coster  in  time  becomes  the 
proprietor  of  his  own  barrow.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  one  of 
the  first  members,  and  his  barrow,  lent  to  deserving  costers,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  "  The  Earl."  It  has  saved  many  a  poor  fellow  in 
difficulties,  and  spared  the  ratepayers  many  a  pound  in  the  cost  of 
relief.  Another  mstitution  of  Mr.  Orsman  is  the  Wednesday  din- 
ners for  coster  children.  No  one  who  has  not  beheld  one  of  these 
dinners  can  form  any  idea  of  the  ravenous  appetite  which  hunger 
and  want  can  give  a  child.  There  is  nothing  pretty,  nothing 
poetical,  no  white  table-cloths,  shining  plates,  or  glittering  knives. 
All  is  vulgarly  real  and  prosiac.  The  children  come  with  basins, 
teapots,  jugs,  any  thing,  in  fact,  which  hold  soup  or  stew,  and,  these 
filled,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  savoury  mess  disappears  is  start- 
ling. But  it  does  the  children  good,  and  they  are  all  the  healthier 
and  stronger  for  it.  But  what  a  pity  they  cannot  have  such  a 
meal  every  day !         •* 


CHAED,  ILMINSTER,  AND  CEEWKERNE  LABOURERS' 
FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  at  the 
Assembly  Room,  George  Hotel,  Chard.  C.  Elton,  Esq.,  of  White- 
staunton,  presided,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance,  including 
the  Rev.  H.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  Chard;  Rev.  W.  T.  Elton;  Rev. 
y.  S.  Coles,  Shepton  Beauchamp ;  Rev.  O.  J.  Blomfield,  Norton ; 
Rev.  J.  Cox,  Stockland ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Hawkins,  Bminster ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Evans,  Merriott;  Rev.  J.  S.  Stubbs,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Lawrence, 
Crewkeme ;  Rev.  Z.  J.  Edwards,  Misterton ;  Rev.  A.  Templeman, 
Puckington :  Rev.  H.  Hoskins ;  Dr.  Bum,  Chard ;  Rev.  Ot,  Oow- 
ring,  Ibninster ;  Messrs.  H.  W.  Hoskins ;  W.  Sparks,  Crewkeme ; 
W.  Tucker,  Chard;  H.  W.  Helyar,  J.  Brown,  &c.  There  was  also 
a  good  attendance  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Elton,  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  Pitt,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mules,  Mrs.  Blomfield, 
Miss  Ellis,  Mrs.  Bevis,  <&c. 

The  room  was  decorated  with  appropriate  mottoes  and  emblems 
of  agricultural  industry,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  vege- 
table produce  of  the  aUotments  were  exhibited.  The  body  of  the 
room  was  filled  with  the  prize-takers  and  their  wives.    Since  the  last 
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anniyersary  the  Society  has  sustained  a  serere  loss  in  the  death  of 
the  Bey.  J.  S.  Coles,  of  Shepton  Beauchamp,  one  of  the  foi^nders  of 
the  Society,  and  whose  interest  in  its  welfare  was  unflagging.  This 
loss  is  felt  most  deeply,  and  feeling  illusion  was  made  thereto  by 
eyery  speaker. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  he  felt  it  a 
great  honour  in  being  asked  to  preside.  In  the  first  place,  he  wm 
always  happy  to  take  part  in  any  moyement  out  of  which  good 
would  arise,  and  especially  to  the  town  with  which  he  was  imme- 
diately connected.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  anxious  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  But,  before  oommendng 
the  business  of  the  day,  he  would  refer  to  the  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion owed  by  the  Society  to  one  passed  away  since  their  last  amii- 
yersary :  he  meant  the  Bey.  J.  S.  Coles,  who,  in  the  highest  sense, 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  the  labourer.  For  forty  years  the 
Society  had  done  its  yaluable  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
and  the  time  had  now  come  when  it  played  a  yery  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  the  neighbourhood.  Its  origin  could  be  traced  to  the 
great  rise  in  the  yalue  of  land  during  the  French  war,  when  it  became 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  upon  •ommon  lands, 
to  establish  this  Society,  with  a  yiew  of  enabling  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  district  to  haye  a  chance  of  improying  their  position.  The 
question  of  Trade  Unionism  was  now  a  prominent  one.  The  reason 
why  this  Society  was  now  more  yaluable  than  eyer  was,  that  its 
principles  were  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  Trade  Unions,  which  had 
for  their  object  the  making  of  a  dead  leyel  of  wages,  to  the  good 
and  the  bad  alike.  The  object  of  the  Society,  on  ihe  contrary,  was 
to  promote  wholesome  competition  among  the  labouring  classes, 
and  to  reward  the  industrious  and  desenring  only.  The  question 
of  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  agricultural  districts  was,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  the  adyanoe  of  wages  in  the  mining  and  building  trades. 
The  price  of  coal  and  wood  could  be  forced  up  to  almost  any  amount, 
but  not  so  with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Bread,  for  instance,  would 
neyer  be  allowed  to  increase  to  four  or^fiye  times  its  present  cost 
That  fact  alone  proyed  that  Trade  Unionism,  so  far  as  agricultural 
labour  went,  could  not  be  successful.  Trades  Unions  established 
the  principle  of  taking  sudden  adyantages  against  the  master,  thus 
forcing  him  to  raise  wages ;  and  the  master,  in  turn,  occasionally 
took  adyantage  of  his  men.  Besides,  there  was  the  system  of  con- 
tinual threats  in  the  case  of  failure,  and  the  promotion  of  emigration. 
All  these  things  were  totally  inapplicable  to  the  system  of  farming. 
If  such  unions  were  organized,  a  few  farmers  might  be  ruined,  but 
the  labourers  would  haye  to  be  ruined  first.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  introducing  more  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  manual  laboar, 
and  would  cause  arable  land  to  be  conyerted  into  pasture,  so  that 
the  labourers  would  ultimately  find  that  they  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  would  be  glad  to  come  back  again  upon  the  oil  terms.  Wages 
in  this  part  of  the  country  could  not  be  expected  to  be  so  high  as 
among  the  artisans  and  mining  classes  in  the  manufacturing  and 
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mining  oonnties.  If  there  were  mines  in  this  district  wages  would 
naturaJlj  rise ;  but  as  there  were  none,  thej  must  get  along  as  well 
as  they  could.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  encourage  piece-work, 
and  allow  portions  of  land  for  labourers'  cultivation  on  their  own 
account.  The  operations  of  their  Society  were  intended  only  for 
that  class  of  men,  and  not  for  the  idle  and  thriftless.  The  em- 
ployers of  labour  did  not  wish  to  grind  them  down,  as  had  been 
represented  by  the  agitators  whose  mis-statements  were  the  mere 
promptings  of  jealousy.  He  advised  the  labourers  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  improve  their  condition  by  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift.  They  would 'hear  from  the  report  some  valuable  hints  about 
the  Government  savings  banks,  and  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
subject  of  annuities  which  would  be  brought  before  them.  What  he 
advised  the  labourers  to  do  was  to  work  hard,  and  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it  the  Society  would  help  them. 

The  Ghairman,  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  Vincent  Stuckey  Coles 
to  read  the  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

'*  During  the  past  year  1262  gardens  in  thirty-seven  parishes  have 
been  under  cultivation,  209  of  which  have  obtained  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  68Z.  II0.  The  reports  of  many  of  the  gardens  which 
have  been  made  by  the  inspectors  are  satisfieu^ry  and  encouraging. 
In  particular,  the  inspector  of  the  North  Perrott  gardens  says  that 
'  it  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  visit  them,'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  Bminster  gardens  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  inspector 
suggests  that  they  are  hardly  worth  inspecting.  Middle  and  West 
Chmnock  and  Cudworth  are  also  mentioned  as  failing  to  satisfy 
the  inspector ;  and  at  Dowlish,  Dinnington,  and  Lopen,  the  exces- 
sive number  of  potatoes  is  especially  noted.  As  in  former  years, 
the  inspectors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  careful  num- 
bering of  the  allotments,  without  which  they  cannot  properly  pre- 
pare their  reports.  The  special  mode  of  rendering  hefp  to  the 
labourer,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Society  to  have  maintained 
for  forty  years,  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  discussions  which  have  * 
lately  arisen  on  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Fully  recognising  the  importance  to  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  the  community  at  large,  of  a  patient  investigation 
and  right  settlement  of  the  great  questions  connected  witii  labour, 
there  is  still  room,  as  heretofore,  for  the  action  of  this  Society  in  a 
sphereaparfcfrom  controversy,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  forthose 
to  differ  wht»  have  at  heart  the  practical  advantage  of  the  labourer, 
and  in  which  all  may  rightly  assist  whether  or  no  they  possess  the 
special  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  without  which  no 
one  ought  to  venture  to  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  and  delicate 
problems  of  agricultural  reform. 

"  The  subject  of  most  immediate  interest  to  the  labourer  is  the 
probable  scarcity  of  sound  potatoes  and  of  cheap  fuel  which  must  be 
expected  during  the  coming  winter.  The  increased  price  of  coal 
wm,  no  doubt,  be  maintained  in  a  great  degree.  At  least  no  very 
great  diminution  can  be  at  present  expected ;  and  in  those  districts 
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where  peat  and  waste  wood  are  not  to  be  easily  obtained,  the  supply 
of  fuel  will  be  a  subject  of  unusual  importance  for  the  oonsideration 
of  all  classes.  In  preparing  for  a  future  winter,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  on  behalf  of  the 
labourer  to  the  advantage  of  coal  clubs  commenced  in  the  summer. 

"  With  regard  to  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  potato  disease, 
your  committee  consider  that  the  recurrence  of  this  calamity  makes 
it  necessary  to  insist  even  more  strongly  than  has  been  the  case  of 
late  on  the  rule  which  forbids  more  thaji  one  third  of  the  allotment 
garden  being  devoted  to  potatoes. 

.  "  It  has  Ij^en  proposed  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  village  lodging- 
house  for  unmarried  men,  in  which  they  may  sleep.  The  idea  of 
providing  intelligent  and  improving  recreation  for  the  labouring 
class  has  hardly  received  that  amount  of  serious  attention  which  it 
deserves.  In  such  a  lodging-house  for  young  men  as  has  been  re^ 
ferred  to,  it  would  seem  easy  to  establish  a  reading-room.  No 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  labourer  will  succeed  in  making  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  his  condition  until  the  evil  of  drunkenness 
has  been  met.  A  supply  of  milk  should  be  brought  within  reach  of 
the  poor.  While  meat  is  mostly  beyond  the  means  of  the  labourer  as 
an  article  of  ordinary  food,  milk,  which  is  the  best  substitute  for  meat, 
and  even  preferable  to  it  as  food  for  children,  though  not  exceeding 
in  price  the  possibilities  of  his  limited  income,  is  yet  to  be  luuL"^ 

Dr.  Bum  briefly  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  Bev.  H.  Thompson  seconded.  The  report  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  he  had  ever  heard  in  connexion  with  the  Sodetj. 
But  he  felt  it  to  be  his  painful  duty,  before  addressing  himself  more 
particularly  to  it,  to  allude  to  the  very  painful  subject  of  the  Society's 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Coles.  But  it  must  not  be 
too  deeply  touched  upon  in  the  presence  of  his  son.  They  all  felt 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  to  the  labourer,  ever  earnest  in  every  good 
work.  Like  his  Master,  he  went  about  doing  good.  His  memoiy 
was  dear  to  them  all.  He  would  now  come  to  the  more  practical 
part  of  the  proceedings.  He  would  not  enter  into  that  intricate 
problem  of  the  labourers  and  their  employers.  The  Scripture  said, 
"  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  He  would  ask  his 
fellow-labourers  not  to  listen  to  the  agitators  who  had  come  among 
them.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  those  men  had  no  motive 
but  their  own  benefit.  Mr.  Thompson  then  alluded  to  the  advan- 
tages of  coal  clubs,  and  strongly  advised  their  establishment 
Speaking  of  friendly  societies,  he  did  not  a^^ree  with  the  "  breaking*' 
principle,  and  urged  the  labourers  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  He  also  alluded  to 
drunkenness,  and  suggested  the  establishment  cf  reading-rooms  to 
counteract  the  attractions  of  the  public-house.  Ooing  through  the 
streets  of  one  of  the  great  continental  cities  one  Sunday  evening,  be 
was  surprised  at  the  order  and  quietness  which  prevailed.  He  asked 
an  English  clergyman  there  the  reason,  and  the  reply  was  "  Educa- 
tion " — every  man  being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  therefore  able 
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to  amuse  and  instruct  himself  at  home.  In  the  matter  of  potato 
growing,  he  was  sorry  that  the  root  had  been  so  extensively  cultiyated. 
It  was  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  ill  repaid  the  grower.  He  there- 
fore recommended  them  to  grow  fewer.  He  hoped  that  "  union  and 
concord"  would  always  exist  with  their  Society,  and  that  the  motto 
of  "Live,  and  let  live"  would  be  the  principle  always  acted  upon. 

The  Beport  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Lord  Sidmouth  had  promised  to  attend 
and  move  the  next  resolution.  But  he  had  just  received  a  telegram 
to  the  effect  that  his  Lordship  could  not  arrive  in  time,  and  that  the 
Society  had  his  best  wishes.  It  therefore  devolved  i^on  him  to  ask 
his  friend,  Mr.  Horace  Davy,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Davy  then  moved  the  following  resolution: — "That  this 
meeting  sympathizes  with  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  labourer,  and  expresses  its  entire  confidence  in  the  allotment 
system."  Unfortunately  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
society,  being  a  new  comer  among  them.  But  he  thought  that 
forty  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  was  the  best  evidence  of  the 
Society's  usefulness,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  1200  allotments,  200 
of  which  were  considered  worthy  of  commendation,  was  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  confidence  of  the  meeting.  The  allotment  system, 
he  was  sure,  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  labourer's  exertions.  He 
could  feel  that  he  was  cultivating  his  own  land.  Arthur  Young 
wrote,  "  The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  into  gold,"  and,  although 
that  was  somewhat  hyperbohcal  language,  yet  to  work  your  own 
land  must  be  much  sweeter  than  to  work  that  of  other  people.  He 
moved  the  resolution  with  much  pleasure. 

The  Bev.  G.  J.  Blomfield  seconded.  He  did  so  with  diffidence, 
because  he  Was  a  total  stranger  in  Chard,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  sort  of  benighted  place — redeemed  only  by  the  virtues  and 
intelligence  of  their  vicar.  He  always  felt  that  the  seconder  of  a 
resolution  was  unfortimate  in  having  but  little  left  for  him  to  say. 
Those  who  were  loudest  in  the  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
labourer  were  not  always  the  best  performers.  There  were  manv 
spurious  professors  in  uie  world.  He  did  not  inean  to  say  that  all 
those  who  had  been  about  the  country  were  spurious  in  their 
sympathy,  because  some  of  them  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks  by 
their  exertions  and  knew  what  the  privations  of  the  labourer  meant. 
But,  imfortunately,  those  men  had  been  about  assisting  professional 
agitators — men  whose  sole  vocation  consisted  in  making  the  interests 
of  masters  and  men  distinct  and  antagonistic.  This  fact  threw 
suspicion  upon  the  men  who  accompanied  them,  for  the  character  of 
people  could  generally  be  known  from  their  companions.  There 
was  a  good  de^  of  inconsistency  in  the  arguments  of  these  agitators. 
They  said  they  did  not  wish  to  encourage  strikes,  and  yet  did  all 
they  could  to  induce  men  to  join  the  union  and  to  shut  out  work  if 
they  did  not  get  higher  wages.  They  pretended  they  did  not  wish  to 
create  ill-feelmg,  yet  they  called  the  farmers  cruel,  hard-hearted,  and 
indifferent — represented  the  labourers  as  poor  slaves  and  serfs,  and 
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advised  them  to  fling  off  their  fetters  and  make  themselveB  free. 
This  appeared  to  be  very  inconsistent,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
story  of  the  farmer  who  lent  his  horse  to  a  friend*     Like  a  great 
many  "  friends "  who  borrow  horses,  he  returned  it  with  broken 
knees.      The  farmer  brought  an  action  for  damages,  and  it  was 
defended  on  four  different  pleas — ^first,  that  the  fiaimer  never  lent 
the  horse  at  all, — second,  that  its  knees  were  never  broken,— third, 
that  its  knees  were  broken  before  the  horse  was  borrowed— and, 
fourth,  that  it  was  perfectly  sound  when  returned.     Such  argumentB 
as  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  difficult  to  reconcile,  and  that  wm 
precisely  the  case  with  the  arguments  of  the  agitators.    No  one 
could  deny  that  a  little  good  had  been  done  by  these  men,  for 
wages  had  already  risen  tiiroughout  Somerset.     He  did  not  agree 
with  the  system  of  part  payment  c^*  wages  in  cider  and  in  kind. 
That,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  means  of  ruining  labourers.     Boys  of 
ten  or  twelve  were  at  once  introduced  to  cider,  which  was  their  first 
step  to  drunkenness.     If  the  labourers  wanted  to  alter  this  system 
of  part  payment  in  kind,  they  must  themselves  take  the  neoeasazy 
steps.     They  could  not  expect  the  farmers  to  alter  unless  the  men 
requested  them  to  do  so.      He  did  not  see  why  the  men  should  not 
keep  a  hogshead  of  cider  in  their  house  as  weU  as  a  load  of  coal 
But  when  that  state  of  things  came  about,  he  hoped  the  labourers 
would  entrust  their  wives  with  the  key  of  the  barrel      He  was  not 
an  advocate  for  women's  rights,  although  he  believed  that  they 
ought  to  have  redress  of  many  of  their  wrongs.     In  the  parish  in 
which  he  lived,  half  the  population  were  employed  in  field  work, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  men  were  stone-masons.    Perhaps,  on  the 
whole  the  masons  were  not  much  better  off  than  the  labourers.    Of 
course  the  best  of  them  were  better  off  than  the  worst  of  the 
labourers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  labourers  were 
better  off  than  some  of  the  stone-masons.    They  were  paid  by  the 
piece,  and,  with  that  illustration  before  him,  he  believed  in  the 
policy  of  paying  for  what  was  done,  as  it  would  serve  to  find  oat 
what  men  were  worth,  and   thus   sift   the  wheat  from  the  chaff- 
He  wished  that  the  allotment   system   could  be  more  extended. 
Nothing  helped  more  to  attach  a  man  to  the  soil  than  his  being 
interested  in  its  produce.     In   the  parish   of  Chard,  he  b^eved 
that  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  allotments.     He  begged 
pardon,  being  under  the  impression  that  a  dozen  allotments  only 
were  in  the  parish.    But  he  believed  he  was  right  in  the  general 
statement,  although    not   in   his  illustration.     There  were  some 
parishes,  he  knew,  which  had  but  few  allotments,  and  where  ihe 
number  ought   to   be   greatly  extended.    He   ventured  to  make 
one  or  two   suggestions  as  to  the  future   arrangements   of  the 
annual  meeting.    It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  pubhc 
dinner,  and  that  all  the  prize  winners  should  be  invited  to  a4;tend. 
He  thought  they  would  like  that  suggestion.     It  was  also  proposed 
that  prizes  should  be  given  for  the  best  flowers  grown  in  their  allot- 
ments, and  he  would  suggest  that  the  ladies,  who  always  displayed 
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BO  much  taste  for  flowers,  and  who  really  must  be  tired  of  listening 
to  the  dry  and  wear^  speeches  of  their  anniversary  meetings,  should 
form  a  committee  with  an  eligible  bachelor  as  secretary — enter  into 
a  subscription,  and  distribute  the  prizes  in  that  department.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  referring  to  the  loss  of  Mr.  Coles,  whose 
stalwart  form  and  genial  face  they  so  greatly  missed.  He  was  the 
life  and  main  stay  of  the  society,  and  there  was  no  work  in  con- 
nexion with  it  in  which  he  did  not  take  the  prominent  part.  But 
he  hoped  that  the  mantle  of  the  father  had,  in  their  case,  fallen 
upon  the  son,  although  he  feared  that  the  gaps  he  had  left  in  other 
societies  would  not  be  so  readily  filled  up. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  Sparks  then  moved  the  following  resolution: — ''That  the 
best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  inspectors  and  other  officers 
of  the  Society,  with  a  request  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  continue 
their  servicer  for  the  future."  After  expressing  deep  regret  for  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Coles,  Mr.  Sparks  said  that  the  duties  of  inspectors  were 
very  arduous.  They  had  to  carry  their  thoughts  from  one  field  to 
anotlier  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  prizemen.  They  had  to  con- 
sider the  quality  and  variety  of  the  crops,  and  the  neatness  and 
gen&ral  cultivation  of  every  allotment.  It  was  not  only  necessary  for 
the  sdlotments  to  be  properly  cultivated,  but  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  must  certify  that  the  holder  is  of  good  character  before  he  is 
entitled  to  a  prize.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  black  mark  against  his 
charakcter,  he  is  disqualified.  In  company  with  Mr.  Nicoletts,  he 
inspected  the  allotments  in  the  parish  of  East  Coker,  where  the 
numl)er  was  between  130  and  140.  They  felt  it  their  duty  to  recom- 
mend two  or  three  extra  prizes — so  well  were  the  allotments  kept — 
and  iihe  Committee  had  adopted  their  recommendation.  He  wished 
to  innpress  upon  landowners  the  desirablity  of  numbering  their  allot- 
ments, in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  inspectors  making  mis- 
takes in  awarding  the  prizes.  As  regarded  labourers'  cottages,  it 
was  possible  for  a  great  improvement  to  take  place  in  the  old'  cot- 
tages as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  new  ones.  He  had  seen  many 
improvements  in  old  ones  by  a  large  room  being  divided  into  two. 
Landed  proprietors  generally  built  better  cottages  than  building 
speculators,  because  ^ey  looked  upon  it  as  being  of  general  benefit, 
whereas  the  speculator  did  it  as  a  source  of  profit.  But  it  was  dis- 
heartening, when  good  cottages  were  built,  to  find  that  the  inmates 
did  not  take  proper  care  of  them — ^that  they  allowed  the  windows  to 
be  broken  and  the  plaster  to  be  pulled  down.  When  the  labourers 
were  well  housed  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  their  cottages  were 
kept  in  good  order.  A  subject  of  great  importance  was  the  sanitary 
affairs  of  the  country  which  had  been  dealt  with  during  the  last 
session,  when  an  Act  was  passed  transferring  the  power  from  the 
vestry  to  the  Poor-law  guardians.  He  for  one,  did  not  approve  of 
that  measure.  But  the  law  was  passed,  and  they  must  abide  by  it. 
He  hoped  the  guardians  would  see  the  importance  of  their  duties 
and  carry  them  out  faithfully.     He  believed  that  education  was  in  a 
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great  measure  neutralized  by  bad  dwellings.  Scbool-roonm  were  now 
built  airy,  light,  and  cheerful,  but  when  the  children  went  to  the 
miserable  hovels  which  constituted  their  homes,  a  depressing  in- 
fluence must  be  produced  upon  them.  He  hoped  that  the  cottagers 
would  see  the  advantage  of  making  their  homes  cheerful  and  com- 
fortable. With  regard  to  cooking,  he  vrished  that  the  cottagers 
would  take  an  example  from  the  French  peasantry,  who  made  cook- 
ing a  study.  There  was  no  waste  in  potato  paring  among  them. 
They  made  the  most  of  every  thing,  and  consequently  lived  np<Hi 
better  food.  He  had  been  in  the  cottages  of  some  of  the  Fiendi 
peasantry,  and  was  struck  with  the  cleanliness  and  order  which  pre- 
vailed. He  hoped  that  for  the  future  the  Society  would  be  enabled 
to  give  prizes  for  flowers  and  vegetables.  In  a  parish  in  Dorset 
with  which  he  was  immediately  connected,  he  found  the  establishment 
of  an  horticultural  exhibition  to  be  productive  of  much  good  feeliog, 
and  he  hoped  that  something  of  that  kind  would  be  introduced  here. 
The  Eev.  G.  Gowring  seconded.  After  making  feeling  allnflion 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Coles,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  inspectors 
would  increase  their  labours.  As  to  giving  a  dinner  to  the  prise- 
holders  at  future  anniversaries,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  that  re- 
quired much  consideration.  In  order  to  do  it,  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  great  increase  of  subscriptions.  All  the  committee  could 
now  say  was,  that  they  should  be  most  happy  to  do  it,  but  that  it 
would  depend  upon  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control 
He  should  like  to  see  some  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion at  their  parish  schools.  The  children  should  be  taught  that 
which  would  have  a  direct  influence  upon  their  social  life— thej 
should  be  taught  political  and  domestic  economy.  Those,  perhaps, 
were  hard  words  to  use,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  if  the  children 
were  taught  political  economy  it  would  do  away  with  the  great 
strikes  which  had  lately  been  the  curse  of  the  country,  and  that 
agitators  would  not  be  so  well  received  among  the  labouring  classes, 
for  they  would  know  the  relationship  between  <fe.pital  and  labour, 
and  men  would  be  raised  from  the  ranks  of  the  labourers  who  would 
expose  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Trades  Unionism.  That  was 
what  he  meant  by  political  economy.  By  domestic  economy  he 
meant  teaching  at  schools  the  value  of  different  articles  of  food,  and 
how  to  cook  them.  The  main  elements  of  food  were  three — the 
albuminous,  the  fatty,  and  the  starchy  or  sugar  substance — ^the 
whole  of  which  played  an  important  part  in  sustaining  life.  The 
white  of  an  egg  gave  them  an  idea  of  what  albumen  was.  Albumen 
was  the  great  supporter  of  the  body.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  that  element  was  found  onl^  in  meat.  It  was  to  be  found  in 
large  quantities  in  wheat  and  m  almost  every  vegetable.  Fattj 
matter  did  not  mean  merely  the  fat  of  animals,  for  vegetables  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  that  element,  which  sustained  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  and  muscles,  and  was  necessanr  for  their  development. 
At  a  harvest-home  festival  which  he  lately  attended  he  could  not 
help  noticing  how  many  of  the  people  put  the  fat  on  one  side  of 
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their  plates  and  refused  to  eat  it.  This  was  a  waste  of  the 
most  nutritious  food,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of 
agitators  to  speak  scornfully  of  the  fat  baoon  which  formed  part  of 
the  food  of  the  labourer.  Then  the  food  of  the  starchy  or  sugar 
kind  was  a  very  important  substance,  without  which  life  could  not 
be  supported.  Bice  would  form  a  precious  substance  for  potatoes, 
which  were  of  the  starchy  nature.  Millions  of  human  beings  lived 
almost  entirely  upon  rice,  mixed  with  a  little  fatty  substance  and  a 
pinch  or  two  of  curry,  and  this  should  teach  English  people  a  lesson 
m  domestic  economy,  and  lessons  of  this  kind  he  contended  ought 
to  be  given  in  schools.  Then  there  would  be  less  talk  of  strikes,  and 
good  wholesome  food  would  be  within  the  reach  of  every  family. 

Mr.  Hoskins  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  E^ans,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  again  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  be  present. 

The  Bev.  Vincent  Stuckey  Coles  said  that  before  the  meeting 
separated  he  could  not  but  express  his  gratitude  for  the  kind  tributes 
the  speakers  had  paid  to  his  father's  memory.  He  could  assure  them 
that  his  father  had  the  interest  of  the  Society  at  heart,  and  took 
pride  in  it  beyond  any  other.  But  he  thought  that  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Steyner,  treasurer,  and  an  old  supporter  of  the  Society,  should 
not  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  him 
expressing  regret  at  being  \mable  to  be  present,  but  ha  was  sure 
that  his  interest  in  the  Society  was  as  strong  as  ever. 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed  to  the  successful  candidates. 


HENHAM  COTTAQE  QABDEN  SHOW. 

(From  the  Ipswich  Journal) 
This  is  a  little  Society  which  is  doing  an  important  work  in  its  own 
sphere,  which  is  far  from  being  a  limited  one.  Manv  travellers  have 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  neat  dwellings  and  the  prettily  kept 
gardens  of  the  labouring  classes  dwelling  in  the  several  parishes 
embraced  bv  this  Society,  and  how  far  this  and  kindred  Societies 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  happy  state  of  things, 
^  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  them,  and  of 
the  intense  interest  which  is  always  taken  in  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
wifl  be  well  able  to  judge.  This  Society  is  exceedingly  fortimate  in 
having  the  best  support  of  the  wealtiiier  classes  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  foremost  amongst  whom  is  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  County,  Lord  Stradbroke,  who  is  in  fact  the  mainspring  of  its 
existence. 

The  Annual  Show  was  one  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
Society  of  much  larger  pretensions.  It  was  formerly  held  in  the 
Henham  School- room,  but  nothing  like  room  enougn  would  have 
been  found  in  the  building  for  this  year's  contributions,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  displayed  in  a  large  marquee  pitched  in  the 
park,  near  the  Wangford  gate.     The  potatoes  were  the  piece  de  re- 
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distance  of  the  show,  and  the  onions  were  remarkable  for  quantitj 
and  quality ;  carrots  and  parsnips  too  were  very  creditably  repre- 
sented.    Without  particularianng  further  we  may  say  that  the  show 
of  yegetables  was  superb,  and  distributed  all  oyer  the  tent  were 
choice  flowers  in  pots  and  lai^  handsome  bouquets.    There  were 
specimens  of  plain  sewing  by  the  children  belonging  to  the  Henhun 
schools,  and  some  very  nice  specimens  of  wool-work  were  exhibited, 
the  handiwork  of  a  poor  woman  suffering  from  consnmptioiL   A 
large  and  £Ewhionable  company  were  present  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings, amongst  whom  we  noticed  Lady  Huntingfield  and  fiimily,  Ber. 
H.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  Eev.  W.  C.  Edgell,  Eev.  H.  A.  Goodwin,  Ber. 
W.  J.  Rudge,  Eev.  W.  W.  Tyler,  Mrs.  and  Misses  Wilmore,  Mrs. 
Belcher,  &c.   The  judges  were  Messrs.  G.  Funnell,  Bulcamp ;  Groom. 
Henham;   and  Eev.  W.  W.  Tyler,  Walberswick,  who  diadiarged 
their  onerous  duties  to  the  sati^GEuHdon  of  all.    PiWious  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  addresses  of  an  encouraging  and  appropri^e 
character  were  deliyered  by  Mr.  C.  White,  Bulcamp ;  Bev.  H.  A. 
Goodwin,    Westhall;    W.    Long,    Esq.,    Hurts    Hall,    Saxmmid- 
ham;  and  the  latter  gentleman,   in   the   course  of  his  remarb, 
said:  '' Called  upon  to  address   this  assembly  unexpectedly,  jet 
I  do  so  with  much  pleasure.     These  social  meetings  draw  out  tbe 
hearts  of  the  people  to  those  who  seek  their  benefit — ^the  laboor? 
to  his  employer,  the  tenant  to  the  landlord ;  and  the  welfare  of  tk 
labourer  is  common  to  both.  This  occasion  is  one  of  much  rejoicim 
to  all  assembled.    Divine  Providence  has  blessed  the  country  witk 
a  plenteous  harvest.    I  see  around  me  many  who  assisted  in  gather- 
ing it  in,  and  they  now  meet  to  promote  another  source  of  interest 
and  profit — ^the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  allotments,  in  which 
both  parents  and  children  assist,  and  to  receive  prizes  as  the  reward 
of  industry.     It  is  admitted  by  those  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tbe 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  that  the  love  for  a  few  flowers  in  their  houfles 
and  gardens,  and  the  necessary  care  bestowed  on  them,  is  usuallj 
accompanied  by  the  further  gain  of  a  cleanly  and  comfortable  home, 
labourers,  to  be  encouraged,  are  those  who  weekly  deposit  their 
wages  in  the  hands  of  their  wives,  who  on  their  part  then  lay  it  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family ;  men  who  avoid  the  public-house,  and 
find  happiness  at  home.     It  may  be  justly  asserted  that  the  home  of 
the  Britifth  peasant  is,  beyond  comparison,  preferable  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  conmtionof  the  like  in  other  nations  of  Europe, 
especially  those  governed  by  despotic  power,  where  no  subject  is 
secure    from  oppression.      In  England  every  man's  home  is  his 
castle,  and  no  one  can  intrude  into  it  unjustifiably.    The  possession 
of  landed  estates  is  enhanced  to  owners  in  sympathizing  wiUi  the 
wants  and  cares  of  the  poor,  and  thus  a  bond  of  recognition  is 
mutually  established ;  without  these  associations  property  would  be 
devoid  of  its  greatest  charm.    There  never  was  a  time  when  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  improved  cottages  built  on  this  and  other  estates.    Let  the 
labouring  classes  look  back  to  these  gatherings  with  thankfulness 
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and  satisfaction,  as  a  symbol  of  the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare, 
bj  those  whose  kindness  brought  them  together  in  this  besiutifal 
park  and  grounds.  Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Stradbroke  and  family,  and  his  Lordship  briefly  addressed  those 
assembled,  congratulating  them  upon  the  success  of  the  show,  and 
urged  them  to  persevere — a  good  and  well-cultivated  garden  being 
evidence  that  the  cultivator  was  also  a  good  labourer.  The  beauti- 
ful grounds  and  gardens,  now  in  their  beauty,  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  a  large  number  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  nature  and  art  could  accomplish.  The  band  of  the 
^th  Suffolk  Rifles  was  in  attendance,  and  discoursed  swe^t  music 
during  the  afternoon.  To  Bev.  E.  L.  Hickling,  the  secretary.  Rev. 
J.  R.  Crowfoot,  Mr.  White,  treasurer,  and  others,  the  success  of  the 
show  is  due.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Countess  of  Strad- 
broke, who  had  a  kind  and  encouraging  word  for  each  recipient. 


MR.  R.  DIMSDALE,  M.P.,  ON  COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Hertfordshire  Mercury  of  November  16th  contains  some 
excellent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  R.  Dimsdale,  M.P.  for  Hertford, 
at  the  Mayor's  dinner  in  that  town.  Councillor  Pollard,  in  pro- 
posing in  eulogistic  terms  the  health  of  Mr.  Dimsdale  as  member 
for  the  borough,  said,  "  It  was  true,  in  one  sense,  that  Mr.  Dimsdale 
was  a  party  man,  for  he  was  loyal  to  the  principles  of  his  party ; 
but  as  regards  the  local  and  personal  interests  of  his  constituents, 
Mr.  Dimsdale  was  no^  a  party  man  at  all."  Mr.  Dimsdale,  in  the 
course  of  returning  thanks,  took  occasion  to  allude,  among  other 
matters  of  more  local  interest,  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the 
improvement  of  cottages,  &c.  "He  remembered  that  at  the 
Mayor's  dinner  last  year,  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Lingley  called 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  cottages  in  the  town  of  Hei^ord.  He 
{NLt.  Dimsdale)  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  property,  but  although  he  felt  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  question,  he  did  not  altogether  agree  with  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  rev.  gentleman  on  that  occasion.  He  still 
thought  that  those  landed  proprietors  who  had  house  property 
would  endeavour  to  discharge  their  duty.  He  did,  however,  so 
far  try  to  carry  out  the  object  which  some  of  his  constituents  had 
in  view  as  to  give  notice  of  an  amendment  to  that  portion  of  the 
Public  Health  Bill  which  dealt  with  this  question.  He  daresay 
they  were  aware  that  in  the  Bill  provision  was  made  that  there 
should  be  a  public  medical  o£&cer  appointed  for  each  rural  district, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  houses  in  the 
locality,  in  order  that  those  houses  which  were  unfit  for  human 
habitation  might  be  condemned.  He  endeavoured  to  propose  an 
amendment  which  was  a  modification  of  a  clause  in  the  Artisans' 
Dwelling  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1868,  which  would  have  embodied 
this  very  important  provision  into  the  Public  Health  Act,  viz.  that 
any  four  householders  living  in  a  street,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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BubscTvpUons  and  Donations  from  the  Id  of  Janua/ry  to  the  30^  of 

March,  1872. 


The  SQina  to  which  (D)  is  prefixed  are  Donations ;  all  others  are  Annual 
SubscriptionB. 
£    9,    d. 


Abramson,  Lihm£    &    Ca, 
Messrs.     .... 
Ashley,  Hon.  William  . 
Baring,  J.  Esq. 
Bartleet,R.S.Esq. 
Borradaile,  C.  Esq. 
Bridge,  T.  M.  Esq. 
Bridges,  N.  Esq.    . 
Bmce,  Lord  Charles,  M  J*.    . 
BuUer,  Mrs.  James 
Coles,  the  late  Rev.  Preb.      . 
Coles,  Rev.  Stuckey 
Coarthope,  G^.  C.  Esq.    . 
Cure,  Rev.  E.  Capel      .        .     1 
Carrie,  Rev.  J.      .        •        .1 
Curteis,  J.  Esq.  _.        .         .     1 
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Curzon,  Hon.  S.  R. 
Dalton,  E.  Esq.,  D.O.L. 
Dandridge,  Mrs.    . 
Dawson,  T.  Esq.    . 
Denison,  Lady 

Domville,  Sir  J.  Of.,  Bart      . 
Domyille,  W.  H.  Esq.     . 
D*Oyly,  Miss 
Dmmmond,  W.  Esq.     . 
Eyre,  H.  R.  Esq.   . 
Farrer,  Rev.  M.  T. 
Fenning,  Colonel  . 
Friend,  A,  per  Secretary  (D.) 
Qale,  Rev.  I.  S.      . 
Gaskell,  S.  Esq.    . 
Gilbert  and  Rivington,  Messrs. 
Gk>ldsmid,  Lady    . 
Oomm,  Field-Marshal  Sir  W., 
KC.B.       ....     I 


Hall,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Hemsted,  Mrs.  ,  •  • 
Herren,  G.  R.  Esq. 
Hodgson,  Shadworth  H.  Esq. 
Holdship,  J.  Esq.  . 
Hooper,  J.  J.  Esq. 
Hoper,  Mrs.  John  . 
Hull,  Rev.  Canon  . 
Hunt,  the  late  G.  Esq. 
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Hnnl^  W.  Esq.       .        .        .    0  10 


Jackson,  J.  Esq.    . 
James,  Sir  Walter,  Bart 


(D.) 


Eemble,  W.  Esq. 
Landon,  Mrs.  •  .  .2! 
Lindo,  Miss  .  .  .  «  1 
Lindo,  Miss  L.  .  .  .1 
Littlehales,  Captain  .  .  1 
Long,  R.  KeUett,  Esq.  .  .  1 
Metropolitan  Society  for  Ln- 

proving  the  Dwellings    of 

the  Industrious  Classes 
Moody,  Mrs  . 

Morris,  Rev.  G.    .        .       - 
New  River  Company    . 
Nichols,  F.  M.  Esq. 
Nichols,  R.  C.  Esq. 
Parrett,  E.  Esq.    . 
Peek,  W.  H.  Esq.,  MJ». 
Penfold,  Mre.  James 
Pilgrim,  C.  H.  Esq. 
Rieardo,  Mrs.  Osman    . 
Riekett  and  Smith,  Messrs. 
Rivington,  F.  Esq. 
Ryder,  Hon.  G.  D. 
Seymour,  the  Lady  Augnsta 
Shaw,  B.  Esq. 
Sheppard,  J.  G.  Esq.     . 
Smith,  E.J.  Esq.  . 
Smith,  G.  S.  Esq. . 
Strachan,  J.  M.  Esq.    • 
Sykea,  J.  Esq. 

Thank-Offering,  per  Secretary 
(D.) 
Thompson,  Miss    . 
Turner,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Ditto      . 
Vores,  Rev.  T. 
Wickham,  W.  Esq. 
WUde,  C.  N.  Esq, 
Williams,  R.  Esq.  . 
Wimbnsh,  J.  Esq. 
Woods,  W.  Esq.     . 
Wrench,  Messrs.   . 
Wright)    Mre.    Ann    Sarah, 

(Special  Donatim)  100    0    0 
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PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES, 

No.  21,  EXETER  HALL,  LONDON. 


The  Labourers'  Friend  (issued  Quarterly),  containing  a 

Record  of  the  TransactioiiB  of  the  Society.  Price  3<£.  Forwarded  by  post 
to  Subscribers. 

Dwellings  for  Working  People.  The  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  has  just  published,  at  their 
Office,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  a  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition 
(Sixth  Thousand)  of  "  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction  ;'*  to  which  is  now  added,  "  The  Essen- 
tials of  a  Healthy  Dwelling  ;"  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  efforts 
made  for  extending  its  benefits  to  the  working  population,  particularly 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  likewise  on  the  Continent.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trative Plans  of  existing  Model  Houses,  including  those  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Royal  Windsor  Society,  also  Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and 
to  Rural  Districts.  By  Henry  Robebts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Price  7».  cloth. 
The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  translated  and  published  in 
Trench,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic.  Gide 
et  Baudry,  Editeurs,  Rue  Bonaparte  No.  5,  Paris. 

Home  Reform  ;  or,  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classes  on 

the  Improvement  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. By  Henry  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Price 
Sd,,  or  2s.  per  dozen. — Translations  of  this  Address  have  been  published 
in  French  and  Italian. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  re- 

Bulting  from  the  State  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Sanitaiy  Improvements  recently  adopted  in  England.  By  Henry 
BoBEBTS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Revised  Edition.  Price  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. — A  French  Translation  of  this  Pamphlet  has  been  published  in 
Paris  and  in  Switzerland. 

Cottage  Pamphlet,  containing  a  Plain  and  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition  Model  Houses  for  Manufac- 
turing and  Mechanical  Operatives,  1851 — Plans  for  Houses  adapted  to 
Towns.  A  Design  for  a  Lodging  House  for  fourteen  unmarried 
Labourers,  adapted  to  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarry  Districts,  with 
Sundry  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  and  Plans  for  5  Double 
Cottages  in  Agricultural  Districts;  also  Plans  of  the  Windsor  Royal 
Society's  Cottages.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Price  6rf. 

Working  Drawings,  at  a  large  scale,  with  Specifications, 

&c.,  for  Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  according  to  the  Designs  in 
Mr.  Roberts's  Essay  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
in  the  Cottage  Pamphlet. 

A  Working  Drawing  for  each  design  on  sheet.    Price  2s, 

Specification  for  ditto,  1«.     Bill  of  Quantities,  Is, 
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A  Working  Drawing,  with   Specification  and  Bill  of 

Quantities,  for  a  Lodging-Honae  adapted  for  Unmarried  Labonren  in 
Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarry  Districts.  With  List  and  Cost  of 
Furniture.    Price  &s, 

A  Working  Drawing  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring 

Classes  adapted  for  Towns  or  Villages,  in  Bows  or  Streets.    Price  2f. 

Working  Drawings  of  the  Cottages  built  by  the  Windsor 

Boval  Society.  These  Houses  are  built  in  blocks  on  distinct  Plans,  and 
each  Sheet  contains  one  block  of  Houses.    Price  2t, 

Plans   and  Descriptions  of  the  Model  Dwellings  in 

London,  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  Society,  viz.— 

The  Oeorge-street  Lodging-House  for  104  Single  Men. 

The  Model  Houses  in  Streatham-street,  Bloomsbuiy,  for  54  Families. 

The  Thanksgiving  Model  Buildings,  in  Portpool-lane,  Oray's  Inn- 
lane,  to  accommodate  20  Families  and  128  Single  Women ;  including  a 
Public  Washhouse. 

The  Benovated  Lodging-House,  Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  for  82 
Single  Men. 

The  Model-Lodging-House,  76,  Hatton  Garden,  for  54  Single  Men. 
Price  2rf. 

The  Acts  passed  July,  1851,  for  Regulating  Common 

Lodging-Houses,  and  for  establishing  Lodging-Bouses  for  the  Labouring 
Classes.  Edited,  with  Comments  and  Annotations,  by  B.  A.  STBuroSa 
Esq.,  Barrister.    Price  1#.    Also, 

The  Common  Lodging-Houses  Amendment  Act,  passed 

1853,  and  published  m  the  "  Labourers'  Friend,"  October,  1853. 

ftules  for  the  Management  of  a  Lodging-House  for  Un- 
married Workmen  and  Labourers,  with  the  Duties  of  the  Superintendent 
N.B.  The  principles  on  which  these  Bules  are  framed  will  apply  to 
Lodging-Houses  generally. 

List  and  Estimated  Cost  of  Furniture  for  Lodging 

Houses.    Price  6d, 


Printed  by  WnuAX  M.  Watts,  28,  Whitefriars  Street,  and  62,  St  John's  Sqnsn, 
and  pablished  by  Chaslbs  Paths^  at  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand^  wbers  all  ComBn- 
nioalions  ars  to  be  addressed. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  HaU,  Strand, 

The   General   Committee  met    on    Wednesday,    the    5th    of 
June. 

Present:— The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. ;  James  New- 
ton Goren,  Esq. ;  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  1st  of  May  and  9th  of 
May  were  read  and  confirmed. 

In  Memoriam : — The  recent  death  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen, 
for  many  years  a  Member  of  Committee,  having  been  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Chairman,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 
''  That  this  Committee  desire  to  record  with  deep  regret  the 
removal  by  death  of  their  valuable  and  highly  respected  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buttei'worth  Owen,  M.A.,  and 
the  Committee  beg  to  ofier  to  Mrs.  Owen  and  family  the 
assurance  of  their  Christian  sympathy  with  them  in  their  sad 
bereavement.^' 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  kindly  undertook  to  convey  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Mrs.  Owen,  with  a  letter  of  condolence 
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from  himself^  expressing  his  own  personal  affection  and  esteem 
for  her  deceased  husband. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  Report  from  Sir  Henry  Cooper, 
M.D.,  of  the  Society's  Model  Dwellings  at  Hull,  for  the  year 
1871. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  (D.V.)  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  Ej'ng  Street,  St.  James's,  on  Thursday,  tiie  27th  of 
June,  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  correspondents : 
— The  Rev.  W.  W.  Dickinson,  WoUerton  Rectory,  King's 
Lynn ;  W.  Long,  Esq.,  Hurt's  Hall,  Suffolk ;  Dr.  Ross,  Bowd 
of  Works  for  St.  Giles's  District ;  W.  Ouston,  Esq.,  Wakefield; 
P.  6.  Prange,  Esq.,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  P.  Ward,  Swinton ;  Rev. 
R.  H.  Pigott,  Grendon  Rectory,  Aylesbury;  Henry  Roberts, 
Esq.,  P.S.A.,  Plorence;  A.  R.  Humphries,  Esq.,  Wootton 
Bassett;  Lucas  P.  Stubbs,  Mount  Lodge,  New  Brighton;  Sir 
Thomas  Biddulph,  K.C.B.,  Privy  Purse,  Buckingham  Palace. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of 
July. 

Present: — ^The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair; 
The  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet;  John  Sperling,  Esq.;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goron,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  5th  of  June  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  re-appointed  to  serve  on  the 
Sub-Committee  for  Finance  for  the  ensuing  year;  viz.  John 
Sperling,  Esq.;  William  Long,  Esq.;  Alexander  Haldane, 
Esq. ;  George  Arbnthnot,  Esq. ;  Robert  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P. ; 
the  Rev.  W.  Mitchell ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. ;  the  Hon. 
William  Ashley ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

Mr,  Ram,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Co.,  attended 
with  the  counterpart  of  the  Lease  of  three  Houses  situated 
in  Great    St.   Andrew's    Street,    Seven    Dials;  and  on   the 
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motion  of  John  Spbrlino,  Esq.,  seconded  by  James  Newton 
GrOBXN,  Esq., 

It  was  resolved — "  That  the  seal  of  the  Society  be  affixed 
to  the  same,  in  the  presence  of  Five  Members  of  Committee, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,^'  which  was  done 
accordingly, 

Mr.  Eyton,  Architect,  attended  with  Plans  and  Specifications 
of  repairs. 

The  consideration  of  these  was  deferred  until  Wednesday 
the  10th  of  July. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P., 
resigning  his  place  on  the  Committee,  owing  to  inability  to 
attend. 

A  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  B.  Annesley  Owen, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  resolution  of  regret  passed  by  this 
Committee  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen's  death ; 
and  tendering  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Owen,  and  family, 
his  best  thanks  for  the  feelings  of  sympathy  entertained. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


Wednesday,  July  10th. 

The  Plans  and  Specifications  of  Mr.  Eyton,  the  Architect 
and  Surveyor,  of  the  proposed  alterations  and  repairs  of  the 
Houses  Nos.  40,  41,  and  42  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  Seven 
Dials,  were  considered. 

Mr.  Eyton  was  in  attendance  and  explained  the  same. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Plans  and 
Specifications,  generally,  but  with  certain  modifications  and 
alterations. 

Wednesday,  Jdly  24th. 

Mr.  Eyton,  Architect,  attended  with  the  amended  Specifica- 
tions, as  ordered  by  the  (adjourned)  Committee  of  10th  July, 
and  the  same  was  adopted,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  necos- 
Bary  for  fitting  up  each  basement  with  a  copper  and  washing 
trough,  and  Mr.  Eyton  to  amend  Specification  accordingly. 


Tenders  were  received  from  the  following  builders,  viz. : — 

£ 
Lot,  Brass  and  Son         .         .         .         .         978 

S.  and  S.  Dunn 919 

John  and  Alfred  Eborall         ...         860 
r  2 
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The  Tender  of  Messrs.  John  and  Alfired  Eborall  of  860Z.  was 
accepted,  with  the  addition  of  15/.  for  fitting  coppers  and  wash- 
ing troughs  in  the  basements,  as  agreed  to. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of 
Aagnst. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  of  the  3rd  July,  and  of  an  ad- 
jonmed  Meeting  of  the  10th  July  and  24th  July,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

ITie  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

A  Circular  had  been  received  from  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  the  "Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873''  through  their  (ap- 
pointed) Secretary,  Francis  Philip  Cunlifie  Owen,  Esq.,  Vienna 
Exhibition  Offices,  41,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.,  containing  the 
programme  and  classification  of  the  several  groups  to  be 
exhibited.  Group  18,  comprising  models  and  drawings  of 
"  Labourers'  Cottages  '*  and  of  Industrial  Buildings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sperling  a  gratuity  was  agreed  to,  by 
way  of  enabling  the  Superintendents  of  its  Houses  to  enjoy  a 
day's  holiday  with  their  families. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  Committee  adjourned 
till  October. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Strcafham-street,  Bloomshury, — The  54  dwellings  for  Families 
have  been  fully  tenanted. 

PortpooUlane, — The  Family  Dwellings  are  all  tenanted ;  hui 
of  the  64  rooms  for  Single  women  there  are  at  present  four 
empty. 

At  the  Puhlic  Washhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5,187. 

The  Renovated  Dwellings,  for  Families,  WikUcourt,  Dniry- 
lane,  have  at  present  one  empty,  under  repair. 
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TyndalVs  Buildings,  Oray^ a-Inn-road. — 65  rooms  in  this  court 
are  tenanted. 

The  Lodging-house  for  36  Single  Men  has  had  an  average  of 
29  nightly  inmates. 

ClarVs'huildings,   St.   Qiles-hi-the-Fields, — These  dwellings 
for  82  Families  have  at  present  two  rooms  empty. 

Oeorge^street,    Lodging-house   for    104    Single   Men. — ^The 
average  number  of  weekly  tenants  has  been  87. 

Charles-street,  JDrury-lane,  Lodghig-hovse  for  82  Single  Men. 
—The  average  number  of  inmates  has  been  75. 

The  sanitary  report  of  all  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 


THE  PEINCE  CONSOET'S  WIITOSOR  ASSOCIATION. 

(From  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Express,') 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association,  which  was  established  by 
the  late  Prince  Consort  for  improving  the  condition  of  labourers  and 
others,  was  held  in  the  Home  Park.  The  operations  of  the  Society 
extend  through  the  parishes  of  New  Windsor,  Holy  Trinity,  Clewer, 
Eton,  Datchet,  Old  Windsor,  Egham,  Virginia  Water,  Sunninghill, 
Sunningdale,  Cranboume,  and  Windlesham.  With  such  a  wide 
field  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Association  receives  extensive 
patronage,  but  it  also  brings  together  annually  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  these  districts.  Having  the  addi- 
tional prestige  of  Boyal  patronage,  and  its  meetings  being  ahnost 
always  favoured  by  the  presence  either  of  the  Queen  herself  or  some 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  the  Annual  Meetings  attract  a  large 
and  fashionable  company.  The  tents  were  again  arranged  under  the 
pleasant  shade  of  the  fine  avenue  of  elms  in  the  middle  of  the  Home 
Park.  A  large  tent  was  erected  in  which  the  successful  candidates 
for  prizes  and  exhibitors  of  needlework,  handicraft,  and  vegetables 
sat  down  to  an  excellent  and  substantial  dinner.  Another  tent  was 
devoted  to  needlework,  handicraft,  and  cottagers'  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  floral  exhibition  was  arranged  in  a  large  tent  near  to  the 
Boyal  enclosure.  In  the  latter  the  Eoyal  canopy  and  raised  dais 
stood  in  the  middle,  while  opposite  were  two  circular  tents.  The 
whole  presented  a  very  imposing  appearance. 

The  splendid  band  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  M.  Van  Mannan,  played  a  choice  selection  of  music  at  inter- 
vals during  the  afternoon. 

Precisely  at  four  o'clock  their  Eoyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Christian  arrived  on  the  ground,  attended  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  were  received  by  the  Chairman  (Colonel  Liddell)  and  the 
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Committee.    The  Princess  was  accompanied  on  the  dais  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Wellesley. 

The  following  address  was  read  by  Colonel  Liddell : — 

'*  The  Meeting  of  the  Prince  Consoi-t's  Association  is  held  this 
^ear  under  somewhat  exceptional  circumstances.  It  follows  close 
upon  the  *  Show,'  in  which  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  two  Eoyal 
counties  have  met  together  in  friendly  competition,  to  test  the  pro- 
gress brought  about  by  the  joint  application  of  capital,  science,  and 
labour,  to  the  branch  of  industry  with  which  they  are  concerned.  It 
had  long  since  attracted  the  notice  of  one  who,  as  the  chief  owner  of 
property  and  chief  agriculturist  among  us,  was  looked  up  to  for  an 
example,  that  while  every  stimulus  should  be  given  to  agriculture 
itself  by  such  a  system  of  competition,  there  should  also  be  due  and 
honourable  recognition  of  the  living  man  who  performed  its  most 
laborious  tasks.  For  twenty-two  years,  therefore,  his  circumstances 
and  those  of  his  family — and  not  his  alone,  but  those  of  working 
men  engaged  in  every  branch  of  industry — ^have  been  carefully  noted ; 
and,  according  to  his  deserts,  prizes  have  been  given  to  him,  not  in 
common  with  the  cattle  which  he  tended,  but  at  this  special  Meet- 
ing, by  the  hands  of  members  of  the  BoyaJ  Family,  and  with  every 
circumstance  which  could  enhance  the  value  of  the  gifb. 

**  It  is  for  this  we  are  again  met  to-day. 

''  It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  is  still  no  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  for  rewards — 111  having  been  selected  for  prizes 
out  of  186  who  were  recommended.  This  circumstance  might  at 
first  sight  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the  general  elevation 
of  the  labouring  class,  to  which  the  Association  has  sought  to  con- 
tribute, is  taking  place,  and  that  each  of  the  six  classes  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  supply  a  continually  increasing  number  of  deserving 
recipients.  But  there  is  a  qualification  to  any  such  favourable  view, 
to  which  the  Committee  are  bound  to  call  attention.  The  investiga- 
tion of  cases  in  the  present  year  has  left  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Committee  that  length  of  service  alone  is  considered  by 
some  employers  as  entitling  workmen  in  their  employ  to  the  Society's 
prizes.  Eecommendations,  it  is  feared,  are  beginning  to  be  made 
with  less  discrimination  than  formerly,  and  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
essential  qualification  of  good  conduct  which  must  attach  to  the 
service.  The  Committee's  interpretation  of  *  good  conduct '  has 
been — honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry,  with  regular  attendance  at 
some  place  of  worship.  To  show  laxity  or  remissness  in  these  require- 
ments could  only  be  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  Association,  to  cause 
it  to  become  indirectly  an  agent  for  deteriorating,  rather  than  im- 
proving, the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  thus  to  defeat  the 
whole  pur[>ose  for  which  it  was  formed.  It  is  proposed  in  future 
years  to  call  the  attention  of  recommenders  to  this  point,  by  means 
of  a  recommendation  paper  framed  with  reference  to  it. 

"  The  Committee  have  only,  in  conclusion,  to  record  their  thank- 
fulness that  the  same  gracious  presence  which  has  so  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  their  meeting  in  past  years  should  again 
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be  accorded  to  them  to-day.  With  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Association  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  that  '  it  is  not  by  the  osten- 
tatious display  of  charity  or  munificence  that  the  elevation  of  the 
working  classes  will  be  accomplished,  but  rather  by  establishing 
models  and  examples/  the  Conmdttee  feel  that  the  example  which 
comes  to  all  ranks  among  them  from  the  Eo^al  homes  and  house- 
holds, beneath  the  shadow  of  which  they  live,  ought  to  give  an 
impetus  and  great  support  to  all  the  work  of  their  Association ;  and 
having  met  last  year  at  a  time  when  the  Boyal  Princess  now  presid- 
ing over  them  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  in  quest  of 
health,  they  can  only  here  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  gratitude 
with  which  they  see  her  among  them  again,  with  health,  they  hope, 
fully  restored,  and  with  every  prospect  of  continuing  for  many  years 
to  shed  a  benign  and  salutary  influence  over  the  neighbournood  in 
which  she  lives." 

After  the  reading  of  the  address  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  was 
commenced.  Each  of  the  recipients,  besides  the  prizes  in  money, 
received  a  neatly  framed  card  bearing  the  autograph  of  her  Majesty, 
the  latter  no  doubt  being  highly  valued. 


A  WOKKMAKTS  TOWN. 

(From  the  Times.) 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  August  3rd,  Lord  Shaftesbury  laid  the  first 
stone  upon  an  estate  at  Wandsworth,  called  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
Estate,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Artisans,  Labourers,  and 
General  Dwellings  Company  (Limited),  and  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a 
workman's  city  in  1200  dwellings.  The  company  was  formed  in  1867, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  houses  by  railroads  and  other  im- 
provements, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  workmen  to  erect  dwellings 
combining  fitness  and  economy  with  the  latest  sanitary  improvements, 
and  to  Income  themselves  the  owners  of  these  dwellings  in  the 
course  of  a  stated  number  of  years  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
additional  rent.  On  every  estate  purchased  by  the  company  a 
suitable  space  will  be  reserved  as  a  recreation  ground,  a  co-operative 
store  will  be  built  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  tenants,  and  public- 
houses  will  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

The  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  contains  about  forty  acres,  and  is 
situated  between  the  Wandsworth-road  and  the  South  Western 
Bailway,  and  about  half  way  between  the  Wandsworth-road  and 
the  Clapham  Junction  Stations ;  and  a  new  station  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Sailway  forms  part  of  the  architect's  design 
for  the  future  buildings,  so  as  to  afiford  to  the  inhabitants  of  ^e 
projected  "  city"  all  necessary  fiu^ilities  for  going  to  and  returning 
from  their  labour.  The  houses  are  to  be  thoroughly  drained,  con- 
structed on  sound  principles  and  with  good  materials,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.     Ample  school  accommodation  will  be  pro- 
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Tided,  and  a  hall  for  lectures  or  public  meetings  will  be  built.  Aa 
shown  in  the  lithographed  ground  plan  exhibited  on  Saturday,  the 
recreation  ground  is  laid  out  too  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  flower 
garden ;  but  this  is  an  error  which  need  not  be  actually  carried  out 
in  practice,  and  against  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  eloquently  pro- 
tested in  his  speech.  The  houses  are  to  be  of  three  kinds,  for  the 
accommodation  not  only  of  artisans,  but  also  of  the  "  clerk  class  ;*' 
and  each  house  is  to  form  a  distinct  and  separate  tenancy,  fitted 
with  every  sanitary  and  domestic  convenience. 

At  the  appointed  time  on  Saturday  a  large  concourse  of  people 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  or 
"  memorial "  stone.  Lord  Shaftesbury  arrived  punctually  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  chairman  of  the  company, 
opened  the  proceedings  by  some  introductory  remarks,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  consistent 
endeavours  to  elevate  the  working  classes  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
and  humanity.  His  Lordship  then  took  the  trowel  and  mallet,  and 
laid  the  stone  with  the  skill  and  self-possession  of  a  finished  work- 
man. Having  pronounced  it  truly  laid,  his  Lordship  then  ad- 
dressed the  assembly.     He  said : — 

"  My  good  friends, — Having  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  noble 
experiment — an  experiment  which  seems  to  me  deserving  of  the 
most  unqualified  success — I  cannot  separate  from  you  without  a 
few  words  of  thankfulness  and  congratulation  that  we  have  met  to- 
day for  such  a  worthy  purpose.  We  have  founded  this  day  a  work- 
man's city,  and  we  have  founded  it  upon  the  very  best  principles. 
We  have  founded  it  upon  the  great  principle  of  self-help,  and  upon 
the  great  principle  of  independence.  By  independence,  I  mean 
without  any  other  assistance  than  that  which  every  man  has  a  right 
to  receive  from  his  fellow-man — sympathy  and  kind  aid — and  that 
is  what  every  man,  either  great  or  small,  stands  in  need  of  from 
another.  You  have  founded  the  workman's  city  upon  your  own 
efforte  and  by  your  own  contributions,  and  for  the  great  and  wise 
purpose  of  advancing  your  social  position  and  bodily  health  as  well 
as  your  intellect  and  general  prosperity.  And  most  heartily  do  I 
say  for  myself-— and  I  also  say  it  in  the  names  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  your  fellow-men — that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
will  rest  upon  the  good  work  which  you  have  inaugurated  to-day. 
I  like  the  principles  you  have  laid  down  for  your  guidance.  You 
have  shown  your  wisdom  in  a  moral  point  of  view  by  excluding 
public-houses  and  the  tap-room ;  and  you  have  done  with  them  as 
the  people  did  of  old  by  the  lepers,  you  have  put  them  outside  the 
camp.  You  have,  too,  founded  the  buildings  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  necessary  arrangements.  There  are  schools  for  the  children, 
and  there  will  also  be  a  library  and  reading-rooms  for  yourselves, 
and  a  club-room,  where  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  indulging  in 
beneficial  amusements.  I  hope,  however,  you  wiH  not  forget  the 
women,  who  are  by  far  the  best  part  of  you,  let  roe  teU  you.  In 
hose  intellectual    amusemente  take  care  that  your  good  wiv«8  and 
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daughters  are  not  excluded,  for  you  will  find  tliere  is  no  social  pro- 
gress without  the  aid  of  the  female  sex.  If  the  woman  floats  she 
floats  like  a  cork,  and  drags  the  man  after  her.  I  am  glad,  then,  to 
say  that  you  have  inaugurated  this  workman's  city  upon  a  sound 
and  wise  basis,  and  also  that  every  man  shall  have  his  house  to  him- 
self, so  as  to  fulfil  the  national  saying  that  an  Englishman's  house 
should  be  his  castle,  and  to  maintain  the  great  principle  that  the 
working  man  should  be  the  master  of  his  house,  and  the  happy  head 
of  a  moral  and  industrious  family.  I  would  urge  you  most  sin- 
cerely, as  long  as  you  have  breath,  to  hold  fast  to  the  great  social 
family  relations  of  life.  That  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  prosperity 
of  your  city,  and  it  is  the  grand  security  of  empires.  I  am  delighted, 
too,  to  find  that  you  have  established  a  recreation  ground  in  the 
centre  of  your  city  for  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  your  children ;  but 
I  would  strongly  urge  you  not  to  devote  this  space  to  flower  beds 
and  gravel  walks,  but  to  leave  it  free  for  cricket,  for  football,  and 
for  all  those  manly  and  exhilarating  games  by  which  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  the  body  may  be  promoted  and  secured.  The  schools 
which  will  be  established  I  hope  will  be  turned  to  good  account, 
and  thus  save  your  children  from  the  temptation  of  the  pot-house 
and  '  penny  gaff.'  More  mischief  is  done  in  London  by  children 
frequenting  such  places  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  look  to  your  children,  and  see  them  properly 
educated,  because  in  early  life  lasting  impressions  are  made.  A 
child,  eight  years  of  age,  will  retain  early  impressions  which  will 
never,  while  life  lasts,  be  wholly  effaced.  A  good,  tender,  pious 
mother  will  make  impressions  on  her  child  which  may  for  a  time 
leave  it  in  manhood,  but  which  will  sooner  or  later  return.  His 
Lordship  then  alluded  to  the  impressions  created  by  the  culture  of 
flowers  and  window  gardening,  and  then  passed  on  to  picture  the 
wretched  and  ill-ventilated  homes  of  some  of  those  who  were  com- 
pelled to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis.  He  said — Lnagine 
a  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life,  coming 
up  from  the  country  to  seek  work  in  London.  He  may  obtain, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  35^.  per  week.  As  a  matter  of  necessity  he 
takes,  as  it  were,  the  first  place  he  can  get.  The  place  is  ill- 
drained  and  badly  ventilated.  He  lives,  perhaps,  over  a  pestilential 
stream,  and  in  a  few  months  he  is  numbered  with  the  dead,  and 
his  wife  and  family  come  upon  the  parish  for  assistance.  There  is 
nothing  so  economical  as  humanitv.  Whatever  it  may  cost  at  the 
outset,  good  air,  good  water,  and  no  overcrowding  in  close,  noi- 
some rooms,  will  be  found  the  most  economical  and  best  means  of 
developing  the  physical  and  moral  energies  which  Ood  has  given  to 
you.  The  domiciliary  condition  of  the  people  involves  health,  com- 
fort, and  happiness.  It  involves  also  contentment,  and  people 
who  are  contented  always  give  a  Gbvemment  less  trouble  than  those 
who  are  not.  When  men  are  contented  they  become  excessively 
reasonable,  and  employer  and  employed  find  that  their  interests  are 
identical.     They  must  hold  together,  and  by  united  action  give  force 
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to  progress.  I  should  like  then  to  see,  from  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne  to  the  lowest  in  the  land,  one  feeling  of  united  sympathy  of 
action,  and  one  and  all  give  '  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull 
altogether.'  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  delighted  beyond 
measure  at  what  I  have  seen  to-day.  For  more  than  thirty  years  I 
have  been  engaged  in  advocating  improvement  in  the  domiciliaiy  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  but  it  is  not  bv  charitable  means  that  the  work 
can  be  effected.  It  must  be  done  by  the  exertion  of  your  ownheartsand 
hands.  You  must  say, '  We  are  Christians,  and  will  live  like  men.' 
I  trust  that  this  will  be  the  commencement  of  a  great  work  destined 
for  the  advancement  of  the  social  position  of  the  people.  In  con- 
clusion, his  Lordship  said  he  felt  an  honour  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  being  invited  to  attend  that  highly  interesting  gather- 
ing.  He  said  that  a  library  was  to  be  established  in  connexion  with 
the  school ;  and,  as  a  memorial  of  the  day,  he  hoped  the  committee 
would  allow  him  to  be  the  donor  of  the  first  book.  The  book  he 
should  give  would  be  *  Homes  without  Hands,'  a  wonderfully  in- 
teresting account  of  the  way  in  which  creatures  not  provided  with 
hands  were  enabled,  by  the  instincts  which  God  had  given  them,  to 
provide  themselves  with  safe  and  healthy  habitations.  He  selected 
it  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  it,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  reflections  that  it  was  calculated  to  suggest 
He  hoped,  when  the  city  on  which  they  were  then  engaged  was  com- 
pleted, when  every  man  was  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own 
fig-tree,  enjoying  the  blessings  which  God  had  given  him,  that  their 
thoughts  would  be  called  to  another  place,  in  which  he  trusted  he 
should  some  day  meet  them — ^to  a  home  without  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
His  Lordship  then  took  his  departure,  and  the  assembly  dispersed 
to  inspect  the  estate  and  to  partake  of  refreshments  in  a  marquee 
provided  for  the  purpose. 


CONTAGION  AND  INFECTION. 

(From  Golden  Hours,^ 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  "  sanitation," 
when  so  many  sanitary  Acts  have  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  so  much  has  been  done  to  purify  the  courts 
and  alleys  of  our  great  cities,  it  may  be  interesting  to  oi.r  readers 
to  hear  something  about  the  modem  views  of  contagion  and  infec- 
tion, and  to  have  a  few  practical  suggestions  laid  before  them. 
Though  we  live  under  the  operation  of  Sanitary  Acts,  and  though 
an  Officer  of  Health  may  be  charged  to  see  that  the  locality  in  which 
we  dwell  is  in  a  proper  condition,  it  is  but  seldom  that  most  of  us 
have  to  trouble  ourselves  with  sanitary  legislation  ;  and  yet  none  of 
us  know  when  the  occasion  may  arise.    A  visitation  of  cholera  may 
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attract  all  tbouglits  to  itself.  A  single  case  of  typhoid  fever  may, 
as  it  has  so  lately  done,  stir  the  heart  of  the  nation.  An  outbreak 
of  typhus  may  decimate  the  Tillage  in  which  we  live ;  and  a  mere 
suspicion  of  small-pox  is  enough  to  disturb  the  comfort  and  upset 
the  arrangements  of  an  entire  household.  When  we  are  exposed 
to  such  scourges  as  these,  whose  very  name  is  justly  held  in  terror, 
it  is  well  that  we  shoidd  consider  whence  they  arise,  and  what  pre- 
cautions may  be  used  to  prevent  them,  so  that  being  forewarned  we 
may  be  forearmed. 

To  some  it  may  appear  strange  that  I  should  speak  of  preventing 
these  formidable  diseases.  They  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  them  as  the  visitation  of  God,  and  as  in  no  degree  depen- 
dent upon  human  agency.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  in  one 
sense  they  are  the  visitation  of  God,  and  that  they  are  subject  to 
His  will ;  but  in  anotber,  and  an  equally  true  sense,  they  are  in  a 
great  degree  dependent  upon  conditions  which  are  under  our  own 
control.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  class  of  infectious  complaints  imder  the  name  of 
preventable  diseaeea.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  these 
diseases,  with  the  view  of  devising  means  by  which  they  might  be 
"  stamped  out."  A  notable  example  of  what  may  be  effected  in  this 
direction  is  seen  in  the  diminution  of  small-pox  which  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  vaccination.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that 
similar  good  results  will  attend  the  diligent  investigations  of  the 
pathologists  of  the  present  day.  But  if  knowledge  such  as  this  is 
to  have  its  full  effect,  it  is  essential  that  the  mass  of  the  population 
should  be  imbued  with  it,  and  that  the  conduct  of  every  household 
and  of  every  individual  should  be  regulated  by  it. 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  are  met  by  the  question.  What  is 
the  difference  between  contagion  and  infection  ?  To  this  many  per- 
sons would  at  once  reply,  contagion  implies  the  contact  of  one 
individual  with  another,  while  infection  passes  through  the  air. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  way  in  which  the  terms  are  popularly  used. 
But  if  we  study  the  subject  more  closely  we  shall  find  that  the 
differences  are  only  in  degree,  that  no  such  distinct  line  of  demar- 
cation can  be  drawn  between  the  terms,  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
synonymous.  Let  us  take  an  example  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 
The  common  ringworm,  as  is  well  known,  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  minute  microscopic  fungus.  It  grows  in  circles  like  the  fungus 
which  gives  rise  to  fairy  rings  in  our  meadows.  Now  this  minute 
ringworm  fungus  may  be  conveyed  directly  from  one  individual  to 
another  by  contact,  or  it  may  be  transmitted  by  articles  of  clothing, 
such  as  caps,  bonnets,  &c. ;  but  its  tiny  spores  may  also  be  wafted 
through  the  air,  ready  to  settle  and  propagate  whenever  they  alight 
upon  a  suitable  surface.  Other  examples  of  a  hke  kind  might  be 
mentioned.  Medical  science  could  supply  many  sucb,  but  one  is 
sufficient,  and  the  same  thing  which  we  know  takes  place  in  ring- 
worm there  is  good  reason  to  believe  occurs  also  in  a  far  more  subtle 
way  in  the  case  of  what  are  termed  the  preventable  diseases. 
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In  this  paper,  then,  we  shall  use  the  terms  as  identical  in  mean- 
ing, and  we  shall  call  whatever  complaint  is  eaiching,  contagions  or 
infectious  indifferentlj.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  important 
point  is  that  the  disease  is  communicable  from  one  individual  to 
another.  Whether  it  is  transmitted  bj  animalcules  or  bj  vegetable 
spores,  whether  the  "  contagium  "  is  contained  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  or 
a  gaseous  form,  these  are  matters  of  quite  secondary  importance  to 
the  general  public,  though  of  course  thej  have  a  high  scientific 
interest  for  the  philosophic  physician. 

But  are  contafirion  and  infection  really  conveyed  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  P  This  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  our  readers, 
and  it  is  right  that  we  should  offer  some  explanation.  That  certain 
diseases  are  transmitted  from  one  individual  to  another  by  animal- 
cules, or  microscopic  insects,  is  a  fact  which  is  so  well  known  that 
we  need  not  further  allude  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  We  have 
already  given  a  familiar  example  of  the  second  form  of  contagion, 
viz.,  by  the  spores  of  minute  fungi.  We  said,  thirdly,  that  infection 
might  be  conveyed  by  means  of  solid  particles ;  by  this  we  mean 
particles  given  off  from  the  body  of  the  patient.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  case  in  such  complaints  as  scarlet  fever  and  smaJl-pox.  It 
is  weU  known  that  these  and  other  similar  maladies  are  most 
catching  when  the  patient  has  begun  to  convalesce,  and  when,  in 
the  ordinary  process  of  nature,  the  particles  of  the  body  which  have 
been  affected  are  being  thrown  off.  It  is  probably  because  the 
poison  which  gives  rise  to  scarlet  fever  is  held  in  a  solid  form  that 
it  is  so  remarkably  persistent,  and  retains  its  infectious  properties 
so  long.  In  speaking  of  this  subject  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  in  his 
well-known  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  mentions 
the  following  anecdote : — 

"  The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  lurks  about  an  apartment  or 
clings  to  furniture  and  clothes  for  a  very  long  time,  even  after  some 
care  has  been  taken  to  purify  them.  Of  this  I  have  known  several 
remarkable  examples.  I  will  give  you  one.  The  disorder  had 
attacked  several  persons  in  a  large  household.  When  it  was  fairly 
over,  the  house  was  left  empty,  and  then  (as  was  supposed)  most 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  purified.  A  year  afterwards  the  family 
returned  to  the  house.  A  drawer  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  resisted 
for  some  time  the  attempts  to  pull  it  open.  It  was  found  that  a 
strip  of  flannel  had  got  between  the  drawer  and  its  frame,  and  had 
made  the  drawer  stick.  This  piece  of  flannel  the  housemaid  put 
playfully  round  her  neck.  An  old  nurse  who  was  present  recognised 
it  as  having  been  used  for  an  application  to  the  throat  of  one  of  the 
former  subjects  of  scarlet  fever,  snatched  it  from  her,  and  instantly 
burned  it  m  the  fire.  The  girl,  however,  soon  sickened,  and  the 
disease  ran  a  second  time  through  the  household,  affecting  those 
who  had  not  had  it  on  the  first  occasion." 

Of  contagion  carried  in  a  fluid  form  the  best  example  that  I  can 
offer  is  cholera. 

There  is  now  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  formidable 
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disease  is  generallj,  if  not  always,  conyejed  through  the  medium  of 
water.  So  many  facts  have  been  put  upon  record  which  point  to 
this  conclusion  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  upon 
the  subject.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that  families  who  have 
obtained  their  supply  of  water  from  a  particular  well  have  been  at- 
tacked, while  their  neighbours  have  escaped ;  and  certain  districts 
which  were  dependent  upon  particular  reservoirs  have  suffered,  while 
the  rest  of  the  town,  which  was  supplied  from  a  different  source,  was 
free  from  the  disease.  Similar  instances  have  been  so  frequent,  that 
their  cumulative  force  amounts  almost  to  a  demonstration  ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  an  alarm  of  cholera,  there  is  no  point  to  which  public 
attention  should  be  so  immediately  directed  as  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply. 

But  we  have  said  that  infection  was  also  conveyed  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  commonest  mode  in  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted ;  at  least,  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion  because  the  poison  is 
so  extremely  subtle  in  its  nature  that  it  eludes  the  comparatively 
coarse  tests  by  which  we  endeavour  to  detect  its  presence.  Pro- 
bably diphtheria  affords  an  example  of  this  mode  of  infection,  and 
an  ordinary  cold  in  the  head  a  still  more  common  instance.  In  these 
cases  it  seems  likely  that  the  poison  is  conveyed  by  the  breath. 
There  are,  however,  other  diseases  which  owe  their  origin  to  gaseous 
emanations,  though  they  may  not  be  caught  directly  by  one  person 
from  another.  Of  this  land  are  ague  and  other  malarious  complaints, 
which  arise  from  the  vapours  of  stagnant  water  and  undrained  land. 
Such  also  is  typhoid  fever,  but  here  the  poison  seems  to  reside  in 
the  gases  which  are  given  off  by  sewers  and  drains.  Typhus  fever, 
on  tibe  other  hand,  is  believed  to  be  generated  by  the  concourse  ox 
human  beings  living  in  squalor  and  filth,  ill-fed,  unwashed,  and 
destitute  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life.  Hence  it  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  scarcity  of  food.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  famine  fever. 
Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  which  knows  no  distinctions  of  rank ;  it 
may  attack  the  prince  as  well  as  the  peasant,  the  well-fed  and  well- 
clothed  no  less  than  the  destitute  and  the  homeless.  But  typhus  is 
the  fever  of  the  famished.  It  is  the  frequent  visitant  of  the  close 
alley  and  the  crowded  court.  But  let  no  one  think  that  it  matters 
not  to  him  whether  these  diseases  prevail  in  poorer  and  more 
crowded  quarters  of  the  town,  that  it  is  no  concern  of  his  whether 
they  remain  ill-ventilated  and  iU-cleansed.  It  is  true  that  typhus 
fever  is  generated  in  such  districts,  but  who  can  say  that  its  subtle 
poison  may  not  be  wafted  to  the  squares  and  terraces  inhabited  by 
the  rich  ? 

There  are  other  diseases  which  are  undoubtedly  infectious,  but 
regarding  whose  mode  of  communication  little  is  as  yet  known  ;  and 
if  we  were  to  enter  upon  their  consideration  we  should  probably  only 
weary  our  readers.  The  great  practical  point  is  to  be  on  our  guard, 
and,  wherever  there  is  a  suspicion  of  contagion,  to  neglect  no  proper 
precautions. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  speak  of  the  means  which  all  persons 
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should  adopt  if  they  desire  to  avoid  infection.  We  shall  do  Ihis  bj 
first  enumerating  the  habitual  precautions  which  ought  to  be  taken 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  himself  in  good  health ;  and 
secondly,  by  naming  some  of  the  measures  which  must  be  adopted 
in  the  actual  presence  of  infectious  disease. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  persons  in  robust  health  are  far  less 
likely  to  catch  complaints  than  those  who  are  below  par.  This  may 
be  given  as  one  reason  why  any  escape,  when  so  many  and  such 
subtle  sources  of  infection  surround  us  on  every  side.  How  often  is 
it  noted  that  the  first  symptoms  of  some  grave  disease  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  period  in  which  the  patient  was  "  out  of  sorts  '* !  We 
should  do  wrong,  therefore,  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  if  we  did  not 
point  out  that  the  best  of  all  precautions  against  infection  is  to  study 
the  necessary  conditions  of  vigorous  life,  for  it  is  very  much  easier 
to  keep  well  than  to  get  well,  and  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
These  Hygienic  conditions  may  be  classed  imder  two  heads, — those 
which  refer  to  our  houses,  and  those  which  refer  to  ourselves. 

As  regards  our  houses  there  are  many  points  which  require  atten- 
tion. In  a  climate  like  this,  in  which  so  much  of  our  time  is  neoes- 
sarily  spent  indoors,  it  is  of  ihe  utmost  importance  that  our  dwellings 
shoidd  be  built  with  a  due  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
that  in  their  internal  management  careful  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  same  subject.  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  will  ever  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  building  houses,  but  all  of  us  most  likely  will 
have  at  some  time  or  another  to  make  choice  of  a  residence.  Let 
us,  then,  inquire  what  are  the  points  to  which,  as  far  as  health  is 
concerned,  we  ought  to  have  special  regard  in  making  our  selection. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  a  house  should 
stand  upon  a  good  soil,  if  possible  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  in  such  a 
situation  that  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground  lends  itself  to 
a  good  system  of  drainage.  A  clay  soil  is  too  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  in  a  flat  country  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  out- 
flow. But  whether  the  locality  decided  upon  be  flat,  imdumting,  or 
mountainous,  whether  it  be  in  town  or  in  country,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  there  should  be  as  good  a  system  of  drainage  as  pos« 
sible.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  understand  by  a  good 
system  of  drainage ;  and  how  are  we  to  know  where  it  exists  ?  We 
reply,  it  consists  in  two  things :  first,  a  thorough  provision  for 
removing  the  moisture  from  the  ground  beneath  and  around  the 
house ;  and  second,  efficient  means  for  rapidly  carrying  away  the 
sewage  from  the  house  itself.  There  should  be  no  stagnant  water 
remaming  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  dwelling, 
and  at  the  same  time  proper  precautions  should  be  taken  in  trapping 
the  sewer  pipes,  to  prevent  the  return  of  noxious  gases  into  the  house. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  such  gases  as  these  give  rise  to  typhoid  fever, 
and  of  this  an  example  has  lately  occurred  which  England  will  not 
soon  forget.  But  as  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  sewers  and  traps,  it  may  be  well  worth  while,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  on  the  subject,  to  employ  a  competent  builder  or  architect  to 
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see  that  these  matters  have  been  properly  attended  to.  If  the 
occupier  of  a  house  has  reason  to  think  that  sewer  gas  is  escaping 
from  any  of  his  drains,  it  is  well  at  once  to  throw  in  some  chloride 
of  lime  or  some  other  disinfectant,  and  then  to  flush  them  with 
water,  so  as  to  counteract  the  unwholesome  emanations  until  there  is 
time  to  have  a  thorough  investigation. 

Such  precautions  as  these  are  by  no  means  mmecessary,  for  houses 
now-a-days  are ,  built  so  rapidly,  and  so  easily  disposed  of,  at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  that  the  drainage  is  some- 
times of  the  most  imperfect  kind.  We  have  lately  heard  of  a  row 
of  houses  in  an  important  suburb,  where  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  for  carrying  off  the  sewage.  Drains  had  been  constructed 
beneath  the  houses,  which  apparently  were  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  a  main  sewer  traversed  the  street,  but  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  contractors  and  the  local  authorities,  there 
was  no  connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  if  water  is  not  to  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  surfeuse  of  the  ground,  still  less  ought  heaps  of 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  to  be  banked  up  against  the 
walls  of  houses,  or  even  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  How  often 
does  it  happen  that,  while  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  drainage,  a 
dustbin  or  a  midden  is  allowed  to  remain  uncleared  from  monUi  to 
month,  giving  off  its  noxious  efftuvia  in  close  proximity  to  the  win« 
dows !  and  yet  the  occupants  wonder  that  there  is  always  sickness 
in  the  houses.  It  is  therefore  ahnost  as  important  that  the  refuse 
should  be  frequently  removed  as  that  the  drains  should  be  well 
tr^ped  and  olten  flushed. 

in.  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  surface  water  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  not  be  many  trees  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  house.  However  much  they  may  add  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  a  porch  or  a  gable,  they  retain  the  moisture  and 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  lichens  and  mosses  which  flourish  on 
damp  walls  and  roofs.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there 
should  be  no  trees  about  a  house,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  not  interrupt  the  free  circulation  of  air,  or  the  full 
access  of  sunlight.  These  are  essential  to  health.  The  salubrity  of 
elevated  situations,  such  as  high  moorlands  and  mountain  slopes,  is 
a  thing  which  is  known  to  all ;  and  there  is  a  health-giving  magic 
in  the  simshine  which  it  bafftes  our  chemistry  to  analyze.  The 
medical  man  fully  appreciates  this,  and  in  certain  cases  he  turns  it 
to  practical  account  by  ordering  his  patient  "sun-baths,"  i.  e., 
directing  him  to  sit  for  a  certain  length  of  time  every  day  in  the  full 
sunlight.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  from  the  lack  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  that  the  little  children  in  our  crowded  courts  and  alleys 
have  such  a  wan  and  pallid  look.  They  are,  in  fact,  like  plants 
grown  in  dark  cellars,  which,  it  is  well  known,  become  flaccid  and 
colourless.  In  towns  we  cannot  complain  of  the  presence  of  too 
many  trees,  but  even  streets  which  to  the  front  are  wide  and  open 
may  be  closely  built  up  at  the  back;    and  children,  or  others,  in- 
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habiting  rooms  on  that  side  of  the  house  may  suffer  greatly  from 
the  want  both  of  light  and  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

This  leads  us  to  mention  the  vast  improvement  in  house  architec- 
ture which  has  taken  place  since  the  window  tax  was  abolished. 
Formerly  the  windows  were  small,  and  the  panes  of  glass  were  not 
more  than  a  few  inches  in  width,  while  the  sash  was  either  immov- 
able, or  could  only  be  raised  a  very  short  distance.  The  change  which 
has  taken  place  is  one  most  conducive  to  health.  The  large  plate- 
glass  windows  of  the  present  day  admit  a  flood  of  light,  and  as  they 
can  be  easily  opened  both  from  above  and  below,  they  render  pos- 
sible a  thorougn  ventilation.  But  there  is  no  use  in  having  these 
convenient  windows  if  they  are  kept  hermetically  closed.  It  is  no  use 
having  large  sheets  of  glass  if  they  are  allowed  to  become  so  dirty 
that  the  light  cannot  come  through  them.  If  a  house  is  to  be  kept 
healthy,  every  room  in  it  should  have  the  windows  opened  daily,  and 
allowed  to  remain  open  long  enough  for  the  atmosphere  to  be 
thoroughly  changed.  In  nurseries,  schoolrooms,  workshops,  or  other 
apartments  which  are  in  constant  use,  the  windows  should  be  thrown 
open  whenever  the  occupants  are  absent.  Even  if  the  weather  is 
wet  and  stormy,  a  few  inches  at  the  top  should  be  opened,  for  a  little 
damp  is  better  than  an  atmosphere  which  has  been  breathed  over 
and  over  again.  In  nurseries  special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  windows  clean,  for  young  children,  like  young  plants,  require 
plenty  of  sunshine ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  rooms  occupied  by 
them  ought,  if  possible,  to  face  to  the  south. 

Among  the  points  which  it  is  essential  to  inquire  into  in  the 
selection  of  a  residence  is  the  water  supply.  Whence  is  it  derived  ? 
From  a  soft  water  cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  house,  from  a  well,  from 
a  reservoir,  or  from  what  other  source  P  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  some  diseases  appear  to  depend 
upon  a  poison  which  is  diffused  by  means  of  water.  A  supply  of 
soft  water  is  valuable  for  washing  purposes,  but  is  not  so  suitable 
for  drinking.  Water  from  a  well,  in  a  good  soil,  is  excellent, 
provided  that  the  well  is  not  contaminated,  and  that  no  decomposing 
matters  can  filter  into  it.  If  the  well  should  happen  to  be  near  the 
offices,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  churchyard,  or  in  a  crowded  district, 
it  may  be  a  wise  precaution  to  have  the  water  analyzed  b^  a  compe- 
tent chemist."  A  supply  from  a  well-constructed  reservoir,  which  is 
under  skUful  management,  is  the  best  of  all ;  and  this,  happily,  is 
the  mo  ie  in  which  most  of  our  large  towns  are  now  furnished. 

Bat  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  purity  of  the  water 
supply  may  be  maintained  by  the  care  of  the  authorities  managing 
the  reservoir,  yet  it  will  not  be  in  a  condition  suitable  for  drinking 
unless  the  residents  in  the  houses  see  to  the  proper  cleansing  of  their 
own  cisterns.  This  should  be  done  thoroughly  at  least  once  every 
year,  and  it  is  well  from,  time  to  time  to  let  the  water  run  off  and 
empty  the  cistern  completely,  to  make  sure  that  the  water  should  be 
thoroughly  changed. 

Having  alluded  to  one  matter  of  interual  household  management, 
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we  may  add  that  what  we  have  already  said  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
living-rooms  applies  with  stiU  greater  force  to  sleeping-apartments. 
In  sitting-rooms  or  workshops  the  door  is  from  time  to  time  opened, 
BO  that  a  slight  amount  of  change  of  air  is  secured ;  but  a  bedroom 
door  is  not  opened  for  many  consecutive  hours,  and  it  is  therefore 
most  important  that  air  should  be  admitted  to  it  by  some  other 
means,  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  an  unhealthy  thing  for  the  same 
atmosphere  to  be  breathed  and  breathed  over  again.  Where  there 
is  a  fireplace  in  the  room  ventilation  may  be  secured  by  leaving  the 
chimney  unclosed.  On  no  account,  therefore,  should  the  "  register  " 
of  the  grate  in  a  bedroom  be  allowed  to  be  shut.  But  where  there 
is  no  grate,  either  a  ventilator  should  be  introduced  in  the  wall,  or 
a  small  portion  of  the  window  should  be  left  open  at  the  top.  This 
precaution  ought  specially  to  be  attended  to  where,  from  limited 
accommodation,  several  individuals  are  obliged  to  occupy  one  room. 

Another  simple  means  of  keeping  a  house  healthy  is  frequently 
to  colour  and  whitewash  the  walls  and  ceilings.  This  not  only  adds 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  to  a  dwelling,  but  cleanses  the  walls, 
and  serves  to  remove  any  thing  which  might  engender  infection.  In 
fact,  cleanliness  in  every  thing  is  one  of  the  main  securities  against 
disease.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  be  the  rule  of  the  house,  it 
must  also  be  the  rule  of  individual  conduct.  Fortunately,  such  an 
observation  as  this  is  less  needed  now-a-days  than  it  was  iformerly. 
The  bath  has  become  such  an  institution  that  it  is  probably  only 
among  the  humblest  ranks  of  society  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
urge  a  daily  thorough  ablution.  For  those  who  have  the  means  of 
using  a  large  sponging  bath  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to 
health  ;  but  it  is  not  all  who  have  this  at  their  command  :  even  the 
poorest,  however,  who  can  afford  a  large  basin,  a  piece  of  common 
soap,  and  a  towel,  have  the  requisites  to  enable  them  to  wash 
thoroughly  from  head  to  foot,  which  is  all  that  is  really  essential 
for  health. 

But  cleanliness  is  not  the  only  thing  needed  to  enable  persons  to 
pass  unscathed  through  an  infected  atmosphere,  or  to  resist  the  subtle 
influences  of  contagion.  Regular  habits  of  life,  careful  attention  to 
diet,  warm  and  sufficient  clothing,  combined  with  a  proper  amount 
of  exercise  and  suitable  occupation  both  of  body  and  mind,  all  these 
are  matters  which  are  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  this  point  of 
view,  for  they  all  contribute  to  fortify  the  constitution,  and  to  enable 
it  to  resist  the  onsets  of  disease.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
some  persons  are  more  liable  to  infection  than  others ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  young  persons  and  children  are  specially  prone  to  be 
attacked  by  contagious  disorders.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  as  little  exposed  as  possible,  and  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  them  should  bear  this  constantly  in  mind. 
We  sometimes  see  that  young  persons  are  allowed  to  go  about  among 
the  poor  and  the  sick  in  a  way  which  is  very  creditable  to  their  bene- 
volent feelings,  but  which  exposes  them  to  risks  which  they  are  ill 
qualified  to  resist.     It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  they  were  con- 
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tent«d  to  vih  a  §tw  jemrs  longer,  until  tiieir  eonstitatioiis  wero 
establishe*!,  mn-1  tbie^  vere  leas  liable  to  soecimib  to  the  noxious 
in5:ien«:«s  wiih  yghi^  xh^y  cumcK  f^il  to  be  brought  in  contact. 

Bat  it  is  time  n->v  that  we  sb-:»ald  pass  on  to  consider  what  steps 
shoo^  be  taken,  ani  vh^:  p7>e«aiitions  should  be  observed,  when 
infeeiioas  disease  is  acra^j  in  the  boose.  With  regard  to  the 
special  treatment  whi-.4i  anj  parti'Tolar  case  maj  require,  the  medical 
man  in  attendance  will  of  course  be  the  best  judge,  and  will  supply 
the  most  precipe  dire»nions.  But  there  are  certain  general  precau- 
tions whi-:h  ou^ht  alwajs  to  be  takoi,  and  whidi  are  applicable  alike 
to  all  casesL  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is,  as  ^  as 
possible,  to  isolate  the  patient.  If  he  can  be  placed  in  a  different 
portion  of  the  house,  approached  by  a  different  staircase,  it  is  so 
much  the  better.  But  lif  this  cannot  be  done,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  place  him  in  a  chamber  on  the  upper  floor.  By  so  doing,  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  his  room,  which  necessarily  ascends,  is  not 
carried  up  through  the  other  apartments  of  the  house,  and  the 
members  of  the  family  are  not  obliged  to  pass  and  repass  his 
bedroom  door.  In  order  still  further  to  prevent  the  vitiated  air  of 
his  chamber  from  being  carried  backward  into  the  house,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  hang  over  the  door  a  sheet  moistened  with  a  disin- 
fectant solution.  Saucers  filled  with  the  same  solution  should  be 
placed  in  the  sick  room  and  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  The 
commonest  and  cheapest  disinfectant  which  can  be  used  for  these 
purposes  is  chloride  of  lime.  But  Condy's  fluid  will  also  be  found 
extremely  useful,  and  chloralum,  which  has  lately  been  introduced, 
bids  fair  to  rival  both  of  the  substances  we  have  mentioned.  The 
two  latter  disinfectants  will  be  preferred  by  many,  as  they  have  not 
the  unpleasant  odour  of  chloride  of  lime.  There  are  various  other 
preparations  which  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  there  is 
nothing  which  can  be  so  readily  obtained,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
so  efficacious,  as  those  we  have  specified. 

But  all  these  precautions  to  insure  the  isolation  of  the  patient 
and  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless 
those  who  are  in  attendance  upon  him  are  also  careful  to  avoid 
contact  with  other  members  of  the  household.  It  will  of  course  be 
sometimes  necessary  for  them  to  go  down-stairs,  and  it  is  highly 
advisable  that  they  should  go  out  occasionally  for  exercise  and  fresh 
air,  but  before  doing  so  they  ought  to  wash  and  change  their  outer 
clothing  in  a  room  separate  from  the  sick  chamber,  but  if  possible 
upon  the  same  floor  ;  and  all  intercourse  which  they  hold  with 
persons  not  in  attendaiioe  on  the  patient  ought,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  or,  failing  this,  in  a  room  with  open 
windows. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to  is  that  soiled  linen  should  not 
be  carried  down-stairs  through  the  house.  To  avoid  doing  this,  it 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  a  pail  and  covered  with  water,  into 
which  chloride  of  lime  or  some  other  disinfectant  has  been  thrown, 
and  let  down  by  a  rope  from  a  window.     By  a  little  ingenuity  it  will 
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always  be  practicable  to  rig  up  a  simple  pTilley  to  effect  this  object. 
Such  linen  should  not  be  sent  to  the  wash  till  it  has  stood  for  four 
and  twenty  hours  at  least  in  the  disinfectant.  In  cases  of  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  or  other  of  the  more  infectious  diseases,  all  small 
articles,  such  as  pocket-handkerchiefs,  <&c.,  should  be  burnt  at  once. 
The  same  should  be  done  with  all  newspapers  or  books  which  may 
be  used  by  the  invalid  during  convalescence.  In  the  same  way  ail 
utensils,  plates,  cups,  &c.,  used  in  the  sick  chamber  ought  to  be 
washed  there,  and  any  remains  of  food  should  be  thrown  away,  and 
on  no  account  be  permitted  to  be  consumed  by  other  members  of  the 
household. 

We  may  add  a  few  simple  hints  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
may  be  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  patient.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  not  incur  more  fatigue  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  They  should  endeavour  to  make  arrangements 
to  secure  to  themselves  a  sufficient  amount  of  undisturbed  sleep,  and 
they  should  on  no  account  return  to  the  sick  room  fasting.  They 
should  always  take  some  food  before  their  watch  begins.  They 
should  try  and  have  their  meals  regularly,  and  make  a  point  of 
taking  enough  nourishment  to  keep  up  their  own  strength.  They 
should  also  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  getting  into  the 
fresh  air,  for  nothing  is  of  more  importance  than  that  their  own 
health  should  not  fall  below  the  normal  standard.  As  far  as  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  admit,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  window  of  the  sick  room  should  be  kept  open,  and  the 
attendants  should  place  themselves  in  such  a  position  that  the  air 
may  be  blowing  from  them  towards  the  invalid,  and  not  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

One  word  more  as  to  what  should  be  done  when  the  attack  has 
passed  over.  All  clothing,  <&c.,  that  can  be  so  treated  should  be 
thoroughly  washed ;  all  woollen  articles  of  dress,  bed-furniture,  or 
carpeting,  should  be  burnt  or  carefully  fumigated.  When  the 
patient  has  been  removed  from  the  house  it  should  undergo  a 
thorough  cleaning,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  was  occupied  by 
the  sufferer.  The  rooms  should  be  fumigated,  the  floors  should  be 
scoured,  the  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed,  the  walls  should  be 
scraped  and  re-papered  or  painted,  and  the  apartments  should 
remain  unoccupied  for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  doors  and 
windows  constantly  open. 

The  suggestions  we  have  given  in  this  paper  may  to  some  of  our 
readers  appear  commonplace,  and  too  obvious  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing, but  it  is  to  the  neglect  of  such  simple  rules  that  the  failures  of 
health,  and  the  ravages  of  epidemic  disease,  are  in  a  great  measure 
due.  We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  give  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  precautions  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ward  off 
disease ;  and  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  if  these  precautions,  simple, 
and  even  trivial  as  they  may  be  deemed,  were  generally  adopted, 
they  would  go  far,  not  merely  towards  establishing  the  health  of 
the  individual,  but  would  also  fortify  him  against  the  attacks  of 
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infectiotis  disease,  and  would  do  mnch  to  secnie  the  well-being  of 
the  commnnitj  at  large.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  people  talk 
as  if  it  were  neceasarj  for  all  persons  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  ot 
certain  infectious  complaints.  From  the  way  in  which  thej  speak, 
one  could  almost  imagine  that  they  believe  it  to  be  as  necessary 
for  a  child  to  hare  the  measles,  or  the  scarlet  fever,  as  for  it  to  cut 
its  teeth.  And  jet  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case. 
Many  persons  pass  through  their  lives  without  having  had  either  of 
these.  They  belong  essentiallv  to  the  class  of  preventable  diseases. 
To  this  class  belong  also  the  plague,  which  has  been  almost  banished 
from  Europe,  and  the  small-pox,  whose  ravages  have  been  notably 
curtailed.  The  check  which  has  been  placed  upon  these  scourges  is 
due  to  the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  to  the  greater  attention 
which  is  now  paid  to  the  rules  of  health.  One  cannot  but  hope  that 
what  has  been  done  already  is  only  an  earnest  of  much  more  that 
may  yet  be  accomplished.  But  the  discoveries  of  medical  science 
are  useless,  and  Acts  of  Parliament  are  of  little  avail,  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  public.  For  example,  small-pox  is  much  less 
prevalent  now  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  might  long  ago  have  been  almost  banished  from  our 
shores  had  not  an  ignorant  prejudice  opposed  itself  to  the  universal 

Practice  of  vaccination.  If  there  were  a  wide-spread  and  intelligent 
esire  to  put  a  stop  to  the  preventable  diseases,  and  if  each  individual 
would  perform  his  part,  there  seems  to  be  no  go6d  reason  why  many 
hundrcnis  of  valuable  lives,  which  are  now  cut  short  by  their  means, 
should  not  bo  spared. 

W.  Faiblib  Clabkb. 


SOME  HOUSES  IN  SEVEN  DIALS. 

CoNsiDBBABLE  improvements  have  been  made  in  Seven  Dials  and 
the  rest  of  the  parish  of  St.  Oiles-in-the-Fields,  since  we  first  com- 
menced those  ezi)lorations  and  illustrations  of  the  Shadows  of  Lon- 
don and  our  large  towns,  which,  not  to  speak  in  any  degree  arro- 
gantly, have  assisted  in  producing  the  present  state  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  the  increased  attention  now  paid  to  sanitary 
reform.  We  could  point  to  some  dark  pictures  of  portions  of  this 
neighbourhood,  scattered  through  our  earlier  volumes,  and  after- 
wards gathered  into  little  books,  and  then  reproduced  far  and  wide 
by  a  more  or  less  sympathising  daily  press.  Seven  Dials,  as  our 
London  readers  know,  is  an  open  space  in  St.  Giles's,  whence  radiate 
seven  streets,  and  ha.d  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  a  Doric  column  in  the  centre  of  it,  which  bore  on  its  upper  part 
seven  sun-dials,  one  of  them  facing  each  street.  As  we  find  in 
•*  Trivia,"— 

"  Whoro  famed  St.  Gi1o8*B  ancient  limits  spread 
An  inraird  column  roars  its  lofty  head  ; 
Hero  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  count  the  day. 
And  from  eacli  other  catch  the  circling  ray.**  " 
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The  column  was  removed  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  name  re* 
mainB :  words  are  more  lasting  than  tlungs.  Well,  one  of  the  seven 
rajs  from  this  central  point  is  called  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  and 
here,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  we  have  alluded  to,  are  still 
to  be  found  dwelling-places  in  which  there  can  be  no  healthy  life ;— 
places  where  virtue  is  difficult,  and  decency  impossible.  Nos.  40,  41, 
and  42  were  of  this  class,  and  had  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  tmtil 
they  were  utterly  unlit  for  human  habitation,  and  past  hope  of  any 
aid  from  the  commercial  principle ;  the  basements  were  full  of  de* 
composing  rubbish,  the  drains  stopped,  the  floors  and  ceilings  broken 
through,  the  roofs  were  gutterless,  the  walls  in  part  saturated. 

By  a  series  of  fortunate  accidents,  so  to  speak  of  a  number  of 
generous  acts,  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labour* 
ing  Classes,  better  known,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Shaftesburv's  Society, 
came  into  fimds  at  their  lajst  general  meeting,  applicable  to  such  a 
purpose,  and  have  descended  on  this  neglected  and  terrible  piece  of 
property.  Mr.  Eborall,  the  builder,  under  Mr.  Eyton,  architect, 
has  been  set  to  work  to  render  the  houses  fit  for  human  habitation. 
We  do  not  know  if  it  be  intended  to  make  any  re-arrangement  of  the 
premises  so  as  to  fit  them  better  for  occupation  by  a  number  of 
families,  or  merely  to  repair  them  and  introduce  such  sanitary  re« 
quirements  as  may  be  practicable  to  their  present  form.  We  shall 
watch  the  work  with  interest,  and  report  upon  it  hereafter.  The 
Society  has  done  good  service  in  this  same  direction  before,  and  it 
should  nob  be  forgotten  in  judging  of  its  proceedings  that  it  seeks 
to  provide  healthfrd  and  humanizing  dwellings  for  the  very  poor, 
which  in  London  can  only  be  done  by  so  great  an  expenditure,  and 
accepting  so  moderate  a  rental,  as  put  large  dividends  quite  out  of 
the  question. — T%e  Builder. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  this  admirable  effort  for  improvement,  we 
may  quote  from  a  note  which  accompanied  the  Chraphic  picture  of 
"  A  Common  Lodging-house  in  St.  Giles's  :" — 

**  The  common  lodging-houses  in  St.  Giles's  present  many  singular 
studies  of  misfortime,  folly,  and  crime.  For  threepence  and  four- 
pence  per  night,  any  one  may  find  a  bed,  a  warm  fbre,  cooking  ap- 
pliances, and  congenial  company.  There  may  be  seen  the  impudent 
tramp,  the  ragged  crossing-sweeper,  the  cunning  thief,  the  noisy 
costermonger,  the  broken-down  tradesman,  and  the  poor,  blear-eyed 
clerk,  who  has  somehow  fallen  into  disgrace  and  want.  We  have 
conversed  with  all  sorts  of  people  in  these  houses.  We  ascertained 
that  one  had  been  a  clergyman,  another  a  fashionable  teacher  of 
drawing,  and  a  third  a  popular  public  reader  of  the  British  poets. 
A  filthy  coat  covered  a  Hebrew  scholar,  and  threepence  begged  in 
the  street  on  a  foggy  night,  purchased  a  bed  for  a  commercial  tra- 
veller, who  has  since  gone  into  the  workhouse.  The  women  who 
resort  to  these  hotels  of  the  poor  are  of  various  employments,  and 
very  diverse  in  character.  The^  hawk  laces,  flowers,  fruit,  old  clothes, 
mats,  earthenware,  fusees,  pms,  needles,  threads,  writing-paper. 
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toasting-forks,  bmslieSy  newspapers,  and,  in  fact,  anything  that  will 
find  them  a  shilling  a  day,  and  on  this  they  can  live  very  well  indeed* 
Unfortunately,  many  of  the  inmates  of  these  houses  are  addicted  to 
drunkenness  and  gross  yice,  whilst  others  are  as  clean,  honest,  and 
sober  people  as  can  be  found  in  London.  Some  of  the  houses  pay 
very  well.  They  produce  a  clear  profit  of  two,  three,  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  enable  their  owners  to  live  in  clover.  Three 
or  four  well  filled  common  lodging-houses  in  St.  Giles's  would  prove 
a  profitable  investment,  and  mean  a  neat  brougham  and  a  suburban 
villa.  We  may  add  that  the  religious  visitor  is  generally  made  wel- 
come by  the  lodgers,  and  rarely  has  to  bear  insi^dt  of  any  kind.  In 
some  of  the  houses  iiiere  is  a  religious  service  once  a  week,  and  the 
deportment  of  even  rough  men  and  degraded  women  is  all  that  can 
be  desired." 


ON  THE  LAW  OF  WAGES. 

BY  JOHN   TOMPKIKS,   B.N. 

Laboub  may  be  considered  as  a  saleable  commodity,  according  to  the 
commercial  interpretation  of  the  term.  It  is  true  that  Labour  has 
no  material  existence.  It  cannot  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  but 
as  its  market  value  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  articles  of  sale, 
it  may  be  treated  as  a  saleable  commodity. 

A  bootmaker  sells  boots  at  sundry  shillings  per  pair.  A  baker 
sells  bread  at  certain  pence  per  pound.  A  workman  sells  his  labour 
at  so  much  per  day  or  hour,  and  the  ''  rate  of  wages  "  expresses  the 
market  value  of  his  labour. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  labour  in  a  free  mart  are  caused 
by  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  prices  of  every  saleable  article. 

The  total  supply  of  labour  in  this  country  is  nearly  a  constant 
quantity,  increasing  gradually  with  the  growth  of  the  population. 
The  demand  for  labour  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  capital 
(employed  and  the  wants  of  purchasers,  or,  to  be  precise,  the  amount 
they  can  spend  on  their  wants. 

In  a  good  vear,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  trade  and  manufactures 
are  active.  An  increase  of  material  prosperity,  from  whatever  cause, 
enables  purchasers  to  spend  more  money  on  their  wants  :  when 
there  is  unusual  activity  in  the  industry  of  the  country,  or  in  any 
branch  of  it,  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  as 
the  supply  remains  nearly  the  same  from  day  to  day,  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  when  tiude  or  manufacture  is 
reduced,  there  should  be  a  decrease ;  when  the  demand  for  labour 
exceeds  the  supply,  wages  should  rise ;  when  the  supply  exceeds  the 
demand,  wages  should  fall. 

The  primary  object  of  all  Trade-unions  is  to  raise  the  rate  of 
wages,  indei)endently  of  this  law.  Have  they  done  so  ?  And  if 
they  have,  will  the  increased  rate  of  wages  be  permanent  ?  It  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  reduce  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  general 
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market.  The  number  of  workmen  demanding  employment  remains 
the  same  whether  Trade-unions  exist  or  not.  Have  Trade-unions 
caused  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  ?  Has  there  been,  as  a 
consequence  of  their  influence,  more  work  done  ?  Is  there  more 
work  to  do  now  P  Clearly  not.  Trade-unions  can  neither  increase 
the  demand  for  labour  nor  reduce  the  supply  of  it.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  rate  of  wages,  in  a  free  mart,  is  goyemed  by  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply,  Trade-unions  will  fail  to  accomplish 
permanently  their  chief  obiect. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  some  branch  of  industry  in  which  the 
daily  rate  of  wages  is  5^. ;  and  that  there  is  no  special  demand  or 
activity  so  as  to  allow  of  an  increase  in  that  rate.  The  workmen, 
acting  under  the  influence  of  Trade-unions,  strike  for  more  wages — 
say  6a,  per  day.  We  need  not  include  in  our  est  imate  the  dain&ge 
which  may  or  may  not  be  done  to  trade  in  general  by  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  We  will  assume  that  the  employers  finally  submit  to  the 
workmen's  demand.  What  follows  ?  Each  workman  congratulates 
himself,  believing  that,  because  he  has  Is,  a  day  more  wages,  he  will 
be  twenty  per  cent,  richer  than  formerly.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  as  an  absolute  consequence,  that  an  increase  of  Is.  on  his 
daily  pay  will,  in  this  iostance,  increase  his  yearly  earnings  in  pro« 
portion. 

The  keen  competition  prevailing  in  every  branch  of  trade  and 
manufacture  in  this  country,  causes  nearly  every  article  to  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  price,  after  paying  the  following  charges  : — 

1.  Cost  of  Material. 

2.  Workmen's  Wages. 

3.  Interest  on  Capital. 

These  are  the  principal  charges,  and  any  considerable  increase  in 
any  one  of  them  will  increase  the  cost  of  the  article.  It  will,  I  think, 
in  this  case,  be  evident  that  employers  cannot  increase  their  work- 
men's wages  twenty  per  cent,  without  raising  the  price  of  their 
goods. 

It  is  a  law  of  Free  Trade,  that  an  iacrease  in  the  price  of  an 
article  involves  a  decrease  in  the  consumption.  Even  the  use  of 
"Bread"  follows  this  law.  Any  one  who  will  examine  into  the 
effect  produced  by  levying  taxes  either  on  raw  materials  or  manufac- 
tured goods  will  find  this  result : — 

"  A  reduction  of  taxation  causes  a  reduction  in  price  and  increased 
consumption. 

"  An  increase  of  taxation  causes  an  increase  in  price  and  reduced 
consumption." 

When  the  Post  Office  conveyed  letters  at  a  charge  varying  from 
4d.  to  Is,  each,  it  paid  all  expenses,  and  raised  a  revenue  of  more 
than  a  million.  Now,  when  they  are  carried  at  one  penny  each,  the 
Post  Office  pays  its  expenses,  and  realizes  a  revenue  of  four  millions. 
The  reduced  charge  for  postage  has  been  not  the  only,  but  the  chief, 
cause  of  the  increased  correspondence. 

Any  great  increase  in  workmen's  wages  must  raise  the  price  of  the 
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artixJe?  a<*ll,  azkil  tLeTV:f«.>re  T«»l;iee  the  oonsmnption ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequt^soe,  the  dtr:-LA£id  i-jt  Liloor  in  that  branch  of  indnstiy.  The 
wag^s  q-KSti'iii,  in  this  cue,  i^solres  itself  into  aimple  equation. 
The  decrease  in  em|.Lc*vni;^nt  vili  be  in  proportion  to  the  reduced 
c»n«uinpti'>D. 

The  namb^r  of  workmen  in  the  trade  remaining  the  same,  the 
qnantitT  of  work  n>|aire>I  is  redo.ied  br  the  increased  cost  of  the 
ani.-le;  and  sc»n  the  workman  6nis  himself  out  of  employment,  or 
working  sLorr  hoars.  Tnit^,  he  gets  six  shillings  a  day  in  lieu  of 
fire ;  but,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  casts  np  his  earnings,  he  will 
often  nsd  Le  hjks  not  ]r>iinr\L  Trade^nnions  have  constantly  acted 
as  if  tiiey  could  increase  the  rate  of  wages  by  strikes,  and  that  the 
demand  for  lal^iur  would  remain  the  same.  No  increase  of  wages 
can  tte  permanent  that  b  not  based  <m  an  increased  ability  to  pur- 
chase. 

^  Uniju  is  strength." — ^The  workmen  have  fiilly  realized  the  force 
of  this  truism,  but,  in  some  instances,  hare  mif  applied  their  power. 
They  cunceire  that  it  is  oidy  necessary  to  stand  firmly  together  to 
accomplish  their  wildest  dr^uns.  Tins  is  a  delusion.  The  rate  of 
wages  does  not  depend  eithar  upon  the  wiU  of  the  workmen  or  their 
employers,  but,  in  a  free  mart,  is  governed  by  the  proportion  exist- 
ing between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  it.  If  the 
rate  of  wages  depends  on  the  will  of  the  workmen,  why  pother  about 
an  extra  shilling,  or  an  hour  more  or  less  ?  Why  not  strike  boldly 
and  once  fdH"  all  ?  Every  workman  a  guinea  per  day,  and  to  work 
when  and  as  long  as  he  pleases  ! 

In  the  Money  Market,  the  Com  Exchange,  the  Meat  Market,  in 
all  free  marts,  the  value  of  articles  rises  and  falls  daily.  In  the 
Labour  Market  alone  the  rate  of  wages  rises  stifi&y  and  falls  slowly. 
This  is  a  breach  of  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The  rate  of 
w:^es  should  rise  and  &11  as  freely  as  the  prices  of  com,  coal,  meat, 
or  any  other  article  of  sale, — ^the  market  vsdue  of  all  being  governed 
by  the  same  law,  viz.,  the  proportion  existing  between  the  demand 
and  supply. 

The  following  formula  seems  warranted  by  experience : — 


Increased  wages 
Increased  cost  of  article 
Beduced  consumption 
Less  employment 


Beduced  wages 
Less  cost  of  article 
Increased  consumption 
More  employment. 


This  sequence  seldom  varies  in  a  free  mart.  Other  causes  may 
obscure  or  modify  results ;  but  the  law  is  general. 

It  may  then  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  it  will  be  injurious  to  the 
workmen  at  any  time  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  when  the 
demand  for  labour  in  any  class  exceeds  the  supply,  the  workmen 
may  wisely  demand  more  wages,  and  if  the  increase  in  w^es  is 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  trade  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  its  effects. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  equally 
true.    When  the  supply  of  labour  in  any  class  exceeds  the  demand, 
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it  ifl  neoesarj  to  reduce  wages  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  demand, 
and  thus  stimulate  purchases,  otherwise  the  workmen  will  fall  out 
of  employment. 

The  action  of  the  governor  of  a  steam-engine  regulates  the  supply 
of  steam,  and  the  machine  works  smoothly.  When  wages  rise  and 
fall  freelj^,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  it  tends 
to  equalize  the  supply  of  labour  and  lessen  those  constant  changes 
of  high  wages  and  want  of  employment  which  otherwise  occur  in 
most  branches  of  industry. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Trades-imion  Committee  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1869,  page  16,  Mr.  Connolly,  one  of  the 
Stonemasons'  Union,  says — "That  the  rules  (Trade-unions)  are 
made  for  the  men,  not  for  masters.  We  do  not  take  the  masters 
into  the  accoimt  at  all  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter.  We 
merely  look  upon  them  as  men  who  step  in  with  their  capital  and 
who  want  to  get  the  greatest  profit  they  can  out  of  their  capital, 
while  we  want  to  get  the  greatest  profit  we  can  out  of  our  labour." 

This  witness  expresses  broadly,  and  clearly,  the  workmen's  view 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
and  touches  the  root  and  source  of  all  strikes. 

Every  strike  is  assumed  by  them  to  be  a  fight  between  the  employ- 
ers and  the  workmen  as  to  their  respective  share  of  the  profits. 

What  do  the  employers  claim  ?  A  fair  rate  of  interest  for  their 
capital. 

The  rate  of  interest  for  money  depends  on  the  state  of  the  Money 
Market,  not  on  the  will  of  the  workmen  or  their  employers. — Capital, 
being  absolutely  free,  will  always  command  a  fair  rate,  and  the  aver- 
age will  be  highest  in  trades  or  manufactures  where  the  risk  is 
greatest. 

The  employers  claim  "  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work," — 

masters  or  men — employers  or  artisans — educated  or  uneducated 

whether  each  works  with  his  hands  or  his  head,  or  with  both,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  experience  required  in  each 
business. 

The  employers  in  times  past  have  endeavoured  to  create  monopo- 
lies for  their  own  advantage.  The  workmen  have  torn  a  leaf  from 
their  employers'  books,  and  try  to  effect  the  same  by  means  of 
Unions. 

We  may,  for  the  sake  of  examination,  divide  "  Strikes  "  into  two 
classes — particular  strikes  and  general  strikes. 

The  former  are  directed  against  one  or  more  manufacturers,  and 
not  against  the  whole  trade.  In  these  cases,  when  the  workmen 
succeed  in  raising  the  rate  of  wages,  the  increase  must  cause  a 
decrease  in  profits;  because,  where  there  is  open  competition,  a 
manufacturer  must  sell  his  goods  at  the  same  rate  as  other  manu- 
facturers, and,  as  he  pays  more  for  his  labour,  his  profits  must 
decrease.  In  this  instance,  the  employer  loses,  the  workmen  win 
the  battle :  the  workmen  get  an  increase  in  their  daily  pay  without 
causing  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  manufacture. 
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In  a  ''  general  strike,"  howeyer,  when  it  succeeds  against  the  entire 
trade,  the  result  is  altogether  different.  The  increased  cost  of  labour 
raises  the  value  of  the  article  produced,  and  the  differenoe  finally 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  purchaser.  Increased  cost  of  an 
article  causes  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  it.  There  is  less  demand  fw 
labour  in  the  particular  trade  or  manufacture,  and,  supposing  the 
number  of  workmen  to  remain  the  same,  there  will  be  scarcity  of 
employment.  It  matters  little  whether  the  manufacturers  agree 
simultaneously  to  raise  the  price  of  their  goods  or  not.  If  one  manu- 
facturer does  so,  the  rest  follow.  There  may  be  some  little  vibration 
in  the  scale  of  prices,  which  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  increased 
charge  to  the  purchaser,  and  reduced  sale. 

The  "  wants  of  purchasers  "  only  aflfect  indirectly  the  demand  for 
labour.  It  is  only  that  portion  of  their  wants  which  they  can  afford 
to  gratify  that  influences  trade  and  manufactures.  We  have,  most 
of  us,  many  wants  we  shall  never  be  able  to  gratify.  The  demand 
for  labour  does  not  depend  on  these  wants,  but  upon  our  ''  ability 
to  purchase  " — the  amount  we  can  spend  in  supplying  our  wants. 

Bread. — If  there  is  an  article,  more  than  any  other  that  may  be 
considered  as  a  prime  necessary  it  is  bread,  yet  the  consumption  of 
bread  in  this  country  increases  or  decreases  simultaneously  with  the 
variations  in  its  price.  The  nation  has  never  been  so  prosperous 
that  the  people  could  afford  to  eat  as  much  bread  as  would  satisfy 
their  wants.  They  consume  from  day  to  day  as  much  as  they  can 
afford  to  buy.  The  quantity  of  bread  consumed  does  not  depend 
upon  the  "  wants  of  purchasers,"  but  upon  their  "  ability  to  pur- 
chase." When  bread  is  dear  the  people  eat  less,  or  substitute  a 
cheaper  ration.    Increase  in  cost  causes  reduced  consumption. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  individually  than  the  duration  of  human 
life.  Many  die  in  infancy,  some  few  pass  the  "  threescore  years  and 
ten,"  and  between  those  two  periods  people  die  at  all  ages.  When, 
however,  we  enlarge  our  sphere  of  observation,  and  examine  the 
Beport  of  the  Begistrar-General,  we  find  that  the  average  duration 
of  human  life  is  very  equable.  Various  causes  operate  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  death-rate,  but  these  causes  can  mostly  be  traced. 

With  regard  to  national  expenditure  (not  the  Imperial  disburse- 
ments), nothing  can  appear  more  varied,  more  irregular  than  the 
expenditure  of  each  family  or  person. 

Millions  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  never  possess  more  capital 
than  a  week's  earnings.  Some  run  in  debt,  and  some  save  and 
speculate.  Yet  amidst  all  this  individual  irregularity  it  will  be 
foimd,  if  we  examine  the  statistics  at  our  command,  that  the  nation's 
expenditure  from  year  to  year  remains  the  same,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  variations  in  national  prosperity,  and  for  increase  in  the 
population.  And  further,  not  only  does  the  general  expenditure 
maintain  a  steady  average,  but  the  expenditure  on  particular  articles 
or  classes  of  articles  remains  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year, 
subject  to  the  disturbing  influences  before  referred  to.  The  amount 
spent  annually  on  any  particular  class  of  article  is  nearly  a  fixed 
quantity. 
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Let  TLB  take  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  round  numbers, 
at  thirty  millions,  and  suppose  that  they  wear  out  annually,  men, 
women,  and  children  included,  on  an  average  two  pairs  of  boots  or 
shoes  each,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  per  pair.  The  sum  thus 
expended  on  boots  and  shoes  represents  fifteen  millions  Stirling,  and 
the  number  of  pairs  worn  sixty  millions. 

This  sum  has  no  relation  to  the  ''  wants  of  purchasers,"  because 
many  are  forced  by  poverty  to  go  "  bare-foot ;"  but  it  does  express 
the  people's  "  ability  to  purchase  boots  and  shoes."  Now  let  us 
suppose  that,  by  a  strike  in  the  shoe  trade,  the  rate  of  wages  is 
forced  up  so  that  the  cost  of  boots  and  shoes  has  increased  twenty 
per  cent.,  or  to  six  shillings  per  pair.  The  number  then  worn  by 
the  people  (under  similar  circumstances  as  to  numbers  and  general 
prosperity)  would  be  fifty  millions,  instead  of  sixty  millions.  The 
mcrease  in  the  cost  of  an  article  does  not  increase  the  **  ability  to 
purchase," — that  remains  the  same.  The  "  ability  to  purchase  "  any 
particular  class  of  articles  is  nearly  a  constant  quantity,^  and  there- 
fore a  rise  in  price  causes  reduced  purchases,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
less  employment. 

This  sequence  cannot  always  be  distinctly  traced.  Other  causes 
disturb  particular  trades  and  manufactures.  Sometimes  the  "  ability 
to  purchase  "  is  augmented  by  economy  in  other  expenses, — by  cur- 
tailing some  article  of  luxury,  so  as  to  maintain  the  consumption  of 
an  article  of  domestic  use  at  an  increased  price.  These  influences 
are,  however,  relatively  trifling,  and  never  permanent. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  view  set  forth  by  this  representative 
stonemason  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
erroneous.  The  employers  may,  and  do,  doubtless,  "  want  to  get 
the  greatest  profit  they  can  out  of  their  capital,  and  the  workmen 
the  greatest  profit  they  can  out  of  their  labour."  The  increased 
charge  for  labour  never  comes  out  of  capital.  There  is  a  third  class 
more  deeply  interested  in  these  struggles  than  either  the  capitalist 
or  the  workmen,  viz.  the  purchasers.  ''  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays," 
perhaps,  but  as  every  shilling  of  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  does, 
and  must,  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  purchasers,  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  their  interests  should  be  left  out  of  the  question.  That 
as  a  class  they  should  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  these  strug- 
gles, unconscious  that  increased  cost  of  production  must  reduce  their 
means  of  existence  by  raising  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  as  well  as 
the  comforts  of  life. 

It  may  be  right  and  proper  that  purchasers  should  have  less,  that 
the  workmen  may  have  more.  That  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
should  have  fewer  luxuries,  in  order  that  the  working  class  may 
enjoy  greater  comforts.  Let  us,  however,  try  to  dear  the  ground  of 
erroneous  impressions,  and  understand  that  all  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages,  all  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  is  finally 
paid  for  bv  the  purchaser. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  propositions  seem  worthy  of  consi- 
deration : — 
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1.  That  tlie  rate  of  wages  in  a  free  mart  depends  upoo  the  pro- 
portion existing  between  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  supply  of  it ; 
and  not  upon  the  will  of  the  workmen  or  their  employers. 

2.  That  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  causes  increased  cost  of 
production,  and  is  always  paid  by  purchasers,  and  does  not  come 
out  of  capital. 

3.  That  no  general  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  can  be  permanent 
that  is  not  based  on  an  increase  in  national  wealth, — ^more  material 
abundance,  greater  ''  ability  to  purchase  "  those  articles  produced 
by  workmen. 

4.  That  as  it  is  impossible  either  by  laws  or  the  force  of  public 
opinion  to  break  up  Ih-ade-unions,  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  inter- 
est of  all  intelligent  and  educated  men  to  endeavour  to  promote  the 
growth  of  education  amongst  the  working  classes  ;  and  more 
especially  the  examinations  and  diffusion  of  those  principles  of 
social  and  commercial  economjr  upon  which  the  wealth  of  nations 
and  the  material  prosperity  of  in^viduals  so  greatly  depend* 


PEIZES  FOE  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES  AND  DRAINAGE 
IN  IRELAND. 
(From  the  Builder.) 
An  evidence  of  the  growing  value  and  utility  of  concrete,  as  a 
constructive  material  for  domestic  buildings,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  report  of  the  judges,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  to  inspect  labourers'  cottages  and 
drainage,  competing  for  prizes : — 

"  Cottages  (Concrete)^  Mr.  Mahony*8y  County  Kerry. — The  first  cot- 
tages we  inspected  were  four,  entered  by  Mr.  Mahony,  County  Kerry. 
These  cottages,  which  are  built  of  concrete,  according  to  Mr.  Tail's 
patent,  are  very  neat-looking  and  commodious,  containing  a  very 
good  living-room,  12  ft.  by  14  ft. ;  two  bedrooms,  7  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft. 
each,  on  ground-floor,  and  a  bedroom  or  loft  over  the  two  ground- 
floor  rooms,  lighted  in  the  case  of  the  two  centre  houses  by  skylights, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  two  end  houses  by  windows  in  the  gable ;  the 
living-room  is  open  to  roof.  These  cottages  are  very  reasonable  as 
to  price,  considering  the  amount  of  accommodation  given,  and  the 
care  and  attention  with  which  everything  is  finished.  We  coiildnot 
help  remarking  the  entire  absence  of  damp,  which  is  quite  excluded 
by  the  complete  solidity  of  the  walls,  which  allows  no  damp  to  rise 
from  the  ground ;  the  gable  walls  were  papered  a  very  few  weeks 
after  they  were  finished ;  and,  after  one  of  the  wettest  winters  on 
record,  the  paper  showed  no  sign  of  damp,  whilst  in  a  cottage  built 
in  the  ordinary  way,  two  or  three  years  since,  the  paper  on  the 
western  gable  showed  evident  signs  of  damp.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage arises  from  the  fact  of  the  walls  being  only  nine  inches 
thick,  giving  an  increase  of  at  least  twenty-two  inches  of  internal 
width  with  the  same  roof.  The  yards  and  offices  are  most  convenient, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  each  cottage  and  offices  complete,  as  shown 
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on  the  plan,  would  be  under  761.,  or  well  within  our  maximum  for 
much  less  accommodation.  The  great  want  that  we  felt  in  these 
houses  was  there  being  only  one  fibreplace  in  each,  but  as  the  princi- 
pal bedrooms  are  on  the  ground-floor,  this  may  not  be  of  so  much 
consequence.  Mr.  Mahony  stated  for  our  information  that  rubble 
masonry,  with  the  necessary  cut  stone,  would  have  cost  at  least  one- 
third  more  per  perch  than  the  concrete.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  awarding  Mr.  Mahony  the  gold  medal  offered  for  the  province  of 
Miinster. 

"  Mr.  Cosby'a  (Queen^a  County). — The  next  cottages  we  inspected 
were  a  pair  entered  for  competition  by  Mr.  Cosby,  of  Stradballv ; 
they  are  neat  and  compact,  well  built,  and  well  put  together ;  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  upper  storey  are  well  planned,  giving  a  separate 
entrance  to  each  room  from  the  landing.  The  great  interior  want 
is  a  second  fireplace  in  case  of  sickness ;  and  we  think  that  the  privy 
and  pig-stye,  both  discharging  into  an  open  dungyatd  within  eight 
feet  of  the  door,  are  too  close  to  the  house. 

"  Mr.  Naper^s  (County  Meath). — ^As  these  cottages  compete  with 
Mr.  Cosby's  for  the  Leinster  gold  medal,  we  will  now  consider  them. 
Mr.  Naper  entered  two  sets  of  cottages  for  competition ;  one  near 
Oldcastle,  on  which  only  we  need  make  any  observations,  as  the 
other  pair,  situated  near  Camacross,  counl^  Meath,  exceed  our  maxi- 
mum price.  The  Oldcastle  cottages  are  built  exactly  on  the  plan 
which  gained  the  Duke  of  Abercom*s  prize,  and  for  the  estimate 
famished,  though  we  think  it  improbable  that  houses  of  this  class 
will  be  built  for  the  future  for  this  amount,  unless  under  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  These  houses  give  such  very  superior 
accommodation,  have  two  fireplaces  in  each,  and  such  convenience 
in  the  way  of  presses,  closets,  &c.,  that  we  consider  we  must  award 
them  the  Leinster  gold  medal  as  against  Mr.  Cosby's. 

"fi^ir  H.  Bruce* 8  (Londonderry). — The  next  cottages  we  visited 
were  those  entered  for  competition  by  Sir  Harvey  Bruce.  They  are 
very  neat-looking,  and  well  finished,  being  built  of  the  black  basalt 
stone  of  the  district,  with  freestone  quoins  and  dressings.  They  are 
very  compact,  and  give  a  large  amount  of  acconmiodation.  The 
arrangement  of  the  interior,  particularly  of  the  two  end  houses,  is 
very  good.  We  award  to  them  the  medal  for  Ulster,  and  likewise 
the  Leinster  Challenge  Cup,  as  against  Mr.  Naper,  he  having  only 
two  cottages  to  compete,  and  as  against  Mr.  Mahony,  the  plan  being 
su[>erior.  Mr.  Mahony's  are  built  at  a  very  much  cheaper  rate,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  economy  in  the  use  of  concrete  for  cottage 
walls ;  but  having  so  little  experience  of  the  lasting  qualities,  we 
felt  it  hardly  wise  to  award  the  Challenge  Cup  on  account  of 
superior  economy. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  would  beg  leave  to  suggest  for  future  compe- 
tition the  propriety  of  establishing  an  average  scale  of  prices  on 
which  all  estimates  shall  be  calculated,  and  to  require  from  parties 
exhibiting  accurate  detailed  tables  of  (quantities  and  of  qualities  of 
materials,  so  that  the  decision  of  your  judges  shall  be  based  on  the 
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workmaQsliip,  convenience,  and  economy  of  materials  used,  and  not 
be  in  any  way  influenced  by  apparent  cheapness,  which  may 
arise  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  the  use  of  inferior  materials. 
One  man  may  be  able  to  build  for  seven  shillings  a  perch ;  another 
may  not  be  able  to  do  the  same  work  for  ten  shillings  ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  no  fault,  and  in  the  former  no  merit.  Such  circumstances, 
if  not  explained,  might  cause  a  competitor  to  lose  a  prize  for  perhaps 
a  better  cottage. 

"  Dbainaoe. 
"We  had,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  only  one  lot  of  drainage  to  adjudi- 
cate on,  Mr.  Cosby*s,  at  Tunahoe,  in  the  Queen's  County.  As  we 
have  had  drainage  works  executed  on  his  estate  under  our  con- 
sideration, now  several  years,  we  need  only  observe  that  it  is  quite 
equal  in  quality  and  promise  of  durability  of  work  to  any  we  saw  in 
former  years ;  and  we  were  glad  to  see  many  fields  which  we  had 
judged  on  previous  occasions,  showing,  by  the  grasses  growing  on 
them,  the  nature  of  the  sod,  and  their  general  appearance,  how  well 
they  were  repaying  Mr.  Cosby  for  his  outlay.  We  have,  therefore, 
great  pleasure  in  again  awarding  Mr.  Cosby  the  Provincial  Otold 
Medal  and  the  Drainage  Challenge  Cup  given  by  Lord  Digby. 

"E.  C.  Wadk, 
"  C.  Uniacke  Towkshkhd, 

"J.  M.  ROYSB." 


FRUGALITY. 


The  better  minds  of  the  age  are  pondering  a  thousand  projects 
which  aim  to  help  the  needy  and  assuage  the  pangs  of  want.  How 
to  make  the  weekly  or  monthly  stipend  of  the  indifferent  toiler  go 
farther  is  a  problem  which  fitly  taxes  the  attention  of  the  generous 
and  humane.  They  have  studied  long  and  with  indifferent  success 
to  enhance  his  means ;  suppose  they  were  to  give  one  year  to  the 
problem,  "  How  shall  we  most  wisely  and  effectively  circumscrihe 
his  wants  ?  "  How  to  improve  and  elevate  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  poor  is  the  divinest  problem  of  the  age.  The  labourer  is 
no  more  a  slave.  "  Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe,"  he 
demands  more  leisure,  more  culture,  more  consideration.  He  indig- 
nantly asks  why,  producing  every  thing,  he  should  possess  and  enjoy 
nothing  ?  He  "is  mistaken  every  way ;  he  neither  possesses  everything 
nor  enjoys  nothing.  The  capitalist  who  pays  for  the  labour  which 
builds  a  railroad  is  as  truly  a  producer  as  though  he  toiled  daily  on 
the  gradually  extending  track  with  pick  and  spade.  The  rudest 
track-layer  may  be  part  owner  of  the  road  when  finished,  if  he  will 
devote  to  this  end  so  much  of  his  earnings  as  he  invests  in  liquor, 
tobacco,  Ac. ;  while  if  he  weekly  spends  all  he  earns,  if  he  has  eaten 
and  drunk  up  his  wages  so  fast  as  he  earned  them,  he  has  no  right 
and  no  claim  to  property  in  that  road.  "  Shall  we  ever  be  able  to 
reduce  the  usual  day's  work  to  eight  hours  ?  "  Yes ;  if  the  lahourer 
will  consent  to  forego  meantime  the  indulgence  of  all  factitioas 
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appetites.  Eight  hours'  faithful  labour  per  day  will  provide  for  all 
our  real  needs ;  while  eighteen  will  not  su£&ce  to  satiate  all  our 
superimposed  cravings  for  sensual  indulgence.  The  great  need  of 
our  age  is  manliness — the  spirit  of  self-respect  and  self-trust.  But 
this  spirit  is  only  possible  to  men  of  chastened  appetites  as  well  as 
heroic  souls.  Vainly  do  we,  by  invention  after  invention,  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  exertion,  while  we  set  no  limit  to  our  desires. 
The  sevring  machine  trebles  the  seamstress's  capacity  for  execution ; 
BO  we  cover  our  dresses  all  over  with  fancy  stitchmg,  and  render 
them  more  costly  than  before.  Invent  and  improve  as  we  may,  we 
shall  be  nowise  the  gainers  so  long  as  we  practically  esteem  it  to  be 
the  chief  end  of  man  to  produce  as  little  as  he  may,  and  consume 
as  much  as  he  can.  The  poorest  artisan  to-day  consumes  luxuries 
which  were  once  monopolized  by  the  rich  and  lordly  few.  Is  the 
artisan  benefited  by  this  diffusion  ?  Time  was,  when  he  was  satis- 
fied with  coarse  bread  and  coarser  raiment.  At  length  he  achieved 
the  possibility  of  being  drunk  at  Christmas,  though  obliged  to  be 
sober  all  the  rest  of  the  year ;  should  we  congratulate  him  that  he 
may  now,  if  he  chooses,  reel  to  bed  every  night,  and  that  he  improves 
his  privilege  ?  Is  it  fortimate  for  him  that  he  may  begin  to  defile 
himself  with  tobacco  while  hardly  yet  out  of  his  teens,  and  that  he 
henceforth  snuffs,  smokes,  and  chews  himself  out  of  all  natural 
purity  of  taste,  and  at  length  iuto  his  coffin  ?  To  my  perception,  it 
is  clear  that  far  beyond  ability  to  earn  or  to  secure  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than;|now  fall  to  his  lot,  he  needs  wisdom  to  guide  his 
appetites  and  firmness  to  control  them. — Horace  Oreeley,in  ^'Woocta 
Household  Magazine.'*        

SANITAEY  PEECAUTIONS. 

The  following  sensible  suggestions  have  been  issued  by  the  Hack- 
ney District  Board  of  Works : — 

**  Clean  out  the  water-butt  or  cistern  frequently ;  boil  the  water 
before  drinking  it,  and  filter  it  through  a  charcoal  filter.  Keep  the 
house,  especially  the  bedrooms,  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  use 
carbolic  or  other  disinfecting  soap  for  scrubbing  the  rooms.  Keep 
the  body  clean  by  daily  baths  or  washing  the  body  all  over  with 
tepid  or  cold  water,  according  to  the  state  of  health.  As  far  as 
possible  avoid  excessive  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  midday  stm. 
Do  not  eat  unripe  or  stale  fruit,  stale  fish,  or  tainted  meat,  and  be 
especially  careful  to  keep  infants'  food  sweet.  Be  very  temperate  as 
regards  porter,  ale,  or  other  fermented  liquors.  Two  or  three  times 
a  week  pour  down  the  water-closet  and  all  the  drain  traps  water 
containing  two  table-spoonfuls  of  chloralum  or  carbolic  acid  in  half 
a  gallon  of  water.  Be  very  careful  to  keep  the  trap  on  the  sink  and 
other  drain-openings.  Throw  a  little  carbolic  acid  or  chloralum, 
or,  better  still,  chloralum-powder,  iuto  the  dust-bin.  The  pipe,  if 
any,  in  the  cistern  should  have  a  leaden  *  S'  trap  placed  on  the  top 
thereof  to  prevent  contamination  of  the  water  with  sewer-gases. 
If  there  be  not  a  separate  cistern  for  the  water  used  for  drinking  or 
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cooking,  the  air-pipe  of  the  water-closet  should  be  carried  through 
a  wall  into  the  open  air,  and  not  open  in  the  cistern.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  plenty  of  fresh  air,  pure  wsvter,  good  and  simple 
food,  daily  ablutions,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  the  first 
necessaries  for  perfect  health.  Give  notice  at  the  Town-hall  of  de- 
fective drainage,  choked  drains,  accumulations  of  house-refuse  or 
other  offensive  matter,  and  of  the  existence  of  offensive  smells.  Burn 
all  vegetable  refuse,  such  as  cabbage-leaves,  and  do  not  throw  anj 
into  the  dust-bin." 

Svhscnptions  and  Donations  from  the  let  of  April  to  the  SOth  of 

September,  1872. 

The  sums  to  which  (D)  is  prefixed  are  Donations ;  all  others  are  Annual 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Stra^id. 

The  Greneral  Committee  were  summoned  for  Wednesday,  the 
9th  of  October* 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, K.G.,  President,  being  in  town,  kindly 
attended  to  receive  a  report  from  the  Architect  (Mr.  Eyton) 
of  the  houses  under  renovation  in  Great  Saint  Andrew'^street, 
St.  Giles'. 

There  not  being  a  quorum  present,  his  Lordship  gave  pro- 
visional directions  for  certain  additions  to  the  buildings,  which, 
in  the  progress  of  the  works,  had  become  necessary.  The 
rrport  to  be  referred  to  the  next  Committee  for  confirmation. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
November. 

Present : — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  the  Rev.  S.  D. 
Stubbs  ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 
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The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  the  7th  of  Aagost^  and  of 
the  provisional  business  of  the  9th  of  October,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Monthly  Eeport  of  the  Society^s  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

The  Secretary  laid  before  the  Committee  the  result  of  the 
visit  he  had  been  authorised  to  make  to  the  town  of  Hull,  to 
inspect  the  Society's  property  and  confer  with  the  local  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Report,  which  entered  at  some  length  into  details,  was 
approved  by  the  Committee  present  5  and  the  Secretary  was 
thanked  by  the  Chairman  for  the  information  he  had  been 
able  to  collect. 

The  Secretary  submitted  sundry  correspondence  relating  to 
the  /'Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  1873."  With  the  con- 
currence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  application  had  been  made  for 
the  assignment  to  the  Society  of  space  in  "  Group  18.'' 

The  particulars  of  the  application  having  been  duly  noted, 
further  communication  was  promised  in  regular  course. 

A  letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  British  Commission  of  the  Vienna 
Universal  Exhibition,  inquiring  as  to  any  publications  relating 
to  Savings'  Banks  and  other  Provident  Institutions  for  the 
working  classes  in  this  country,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Exhibition,  Baron  Schwartz  Senbom,  having  applied  for  the 
same. 

The  Secretary  had  mentioned  the  valuable  work  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Scratchley ;  also  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Friendly  Societies ;  and  among  other  documents  treating  of 
Savings'  Banks,  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  issued  in  1858. 

The  same  had  been  acknowledged  with  thanks. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
December. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  the  Rev.  S. 
D.  Stubbs ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  6th  of  November  were  read 
and  confirmed. 
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The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging  Houses  was  presented. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  Correspondents : 
— Thomas  Terrett  Taylor,  Esq.,  The  Mythe,  Bristol;  Mrs. 
Cruikshank,  Oxford  Terrace,  Hyde  Park ;  Rev.  C.  Stansfield, 
Rustington  Vicarage,  Littlehampton ;  Miss  Martin,  Ledbury; 
William  Long,  Esq.,  Hurt's  Hall,  Suffolk ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Layton, 
Bicester;  W.  Sparks,  Esq.,  Crewkeme ;  Thomas  Twining,  Esq., 
Perryn  House,  Twickenham ;  Canon  Nisbet,  The  Close,  Nor- 
wich; C.  W.  Finzel,  Esq., Frankfort  Hall,  Clevedon,  Somerset; 
W.  T.  CoUison,  Esq.,  Yarmouth ;  W.  Claxton,  Esq.,  Merchants' 
Hall,  Bristol;  Rev.  F.  B.  Newman,  Burton  Latimer  Rectory, 
Kettering ;  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Ragley 
Hall,  Warwickshire ;  H.  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Private  Secre- 
tary's Office,  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  aa  follows : — 

Streaiham-streety  Bloomsbury, — 64  Dwellings  for  Families. 
Fully  occupied. 

PortpooUlane. — 20  Dwellings  for  Families.  64-  Rooms  for 
Single  Women.     Four  vacancies. 

At  the  Piiblic  WashJwuse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5441 . 

Wild-court,  Drury-lane, — Renovated  Dwellings  for  102 
Families.     Two  rooms  empty,  under  repair. 

Ti/ndairs'buildings,  Oray's-inn-road, — ^Renovated  Dwellings 
for  87  Families.  Lodging-House  for  36  Single  Men.  Average 
of  Dwellings,  72.     Lodging  House,  29. 

Clark's'buildingSj  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. — Renovated  Dwell- 
ings for  78  Families.     Two  vacancies. 

Oeorge-street,  Bloomsbury, — Lodging-House  for  104  Single 
Men.     Average  tenancy,  82. 

Charles-street,  Drury-lwue. — Lodging-House  for  82  Single 
Men.     Average  of  inmates,  80. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  generally  satisfactory. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WOEKING  CLASSES.* 

"  More  leisure  and  more  pay,"  are  the  two  great  points  of  the 
charter  for  which  the  wurking  man  has  been  struggling  during 
the  last  dozen  of.  years.  And  beyond  all  doubt  he  has  struggled 
to  some  purpose.  It  says  not  a  little  for  the  energy  he  has  dis- 
played (we  speak  not  of  other  qualities),  that  he  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  both  directions  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Nor 
is  there  much  sign  of  his  deeming  that  he  has  yet  reached  the  sts^ 
of  ''Rest  and  be  thankful.*'  Many  are  asking  in  astonishment, 
Where  and  when  is  he  going  to  stop  ?  That  his  goal  is  definitely 
fixed  in  his  own  mind  we  do  not  doubt,  at  least  in  one  of  the  two 
directions  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  he  is  likely  to  carry  matters  to  the 
point  sarcastically  indicated  by  the  American  lady  who  advertised 
for  a  servant  that  would  have  to  work  but  one  hour  a  day,  and 
for  whom  a  music  master  would  be  engaged  to  give  lessons  on  the 
piano. 

We  assume  it,  then,  as  quite  a  settled  point  that  the  working  man 
of  the  future  will  have  more  leisure  and  more  pay  than  he  has  ever 
had  since  settled  industry  had  a  home  in  this  country.  And  this  is 
just  to  assume  that  he  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  era  of  his  history. 
With  a  considerable  amount  of  spare  time  and  spare  money,  he  will 
be  a  different  sort  of  being  from  what  he  was,  when  every  available 
hour  was  spent  in  labour,  and  every  shilling  he  earned  in  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life. '  Spare  time  and  spare  money  are  fitted  to  become 
noble  levers  for  raising  him  in  the  scale  of  being.  Will  the  working 
man  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  now  that  he  is  coming  to  possess 
these  two  things  ?  We  think  that  he  may,  to  a  large  extent ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  think  that  he  may  reach  a  new  development  of  his 
higher  faculties,  hitherto  all  but  dormant,  and  along  with  this,  that 
he  may  attain  to  a  considerable  share  of  what  is  truly  valuable  and 
desirable  in  leisurely,  cultivated  life.  But  we  deliberately  say  that 
he  may,  not  that  he  will;  he  has  conquered  the  one,  it  remains  to 
l^e  seen  whether  he  will  conquer  the  other ;  he  has  gained  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  is  for  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  now  turn  the 
opportunity  into  the  reality.  There  seems  to  us  to  open,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  a  magnificent  vista  for  the  working  man ;  the  whole 
style  and  character  of  his  life  may  undergo  a  remarkable  elevation ; 
a  considerable  share  of  all  that  is  bright  and  pleasant  in  the  life  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  may  come  to  his  lot ;  and  the  change 
may  affect  not  merely  the  few  who  rise  to  a  higher  class,  but  the 
whole  platform  of  labour,  the  great  mass  of  our  working  population. 
Such  a  consummation  is  worthy  of  the  help  and  the  prayers  of  every 
earnest  Christian  among  us  ;  for,  as  labour  has  hitherto  been  regu- 
lated, there  has  commonly  been  so  much  of  strain  and  drudgery  and 
exhaustion  about  it,  that  it  is  only  in  a  few  exceptional  instances 
that  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  life  have  been  reached 

*  From  the  Sunday  Magazine,  Noyember,  1872. 
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m  its  ranks.  But  now  that  there  is  to  be  more  leisure  and  more 
means,  if  only  men  are  willing  and  God's  grace  comes  to  bless  their 
efforts,  we  may  find  among  the  working  classes,  in  addition  to  the 
solid  Christian  worth  which  they  have  often  exemplified,  not  a  little 
of  the  cultivation,  and  the  taste,  and  the  easy  pleasing  manners  that 
have  hitherto  been  associated  mainly  with  other  classes  of  society. 
The  working  man  may  become,  what  Dr.  Chalmers  saw  afar  off,  a 
companionable,  cultivated  being,  whose  fellowship  all  may  be  able 
to  relish ;  and  the  amenities  of  life,  which  have  hitherto  been  distri- 
buted in  proportions  so  unequal,  may  come  to  be  diffused  much 
more  abundantly  through  the  lower  strata  of  the  community. 

Why,  for  example,  to  put  the  case  in  a  practical  form,  and  to 
begin  at  a  low  level  (we  shall  ascend  higher  by-and-by),  ought  not 
the  working  classes  of  the  next  generation  to  become  at  least  as 
civilized  in  their  style  of  life  as  the  lower  section  of  the  middle 
class  are  at  the  present  day  ?  We  have  often  asked  ourselves  the 
question,  as  year  by  year  we  have  seen  a  social  transformation  going 
on  in  the  matter  of  dwelling-houses.  During  the  last  dozen  of  years 
a  very  conspicuous  change  has  been  going  on  in  Edinburgh,  and  wq 
believe  in  most  other  large  towns.  The  middle  classes  have  been 
steadily  leaving  the  houses  which  were  occupied  by  previous  genera- 
tions, and  buHding  much  superior  dwellings  in  the  suburbs.  The 
old  houses  thus  left  vacant  have  generally  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  class  below.  Why  should  not  the  working  class,  as  they 
take  possession  of  the  houses,  enter  also  on  some  of  the  things 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  previous  occupants  ?  Why 
should  they  not  try  to  keep  a  similar  collection  of  books,  for  example, 
and  a  musical  <  instrument,  and  to  have  the  tea-didnkings,  and  the 
social  intercourse,  and  it  may  be  the  occasional  change  to  the  coun- 
try, of  those  whose  houses  they  have  taken  possession  of?  That 
the  thing  is  feasible  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a  few  instances  it 
takes  place.  If  the  working  man,  as  a  general  rule,  would  practise 
the  self-control,  the  providence,  the  seLf-reliance,  which  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  more  industrious  members  of  the  middle  class, 
there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  him  from  having  as  fair  a  share  of 
what  is  really  desirable  in  civilized  life  as  his  middle-class  brother 
enjoyed  a  couple  of  generations  ago. 

The  working  man,  we  have  said,  has  gained  the  opportunity ;  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  attain  to  the  reality.  A  crowded 
railway  train  is  coming  along  the  line,  and  nearing  the  place  where 
the  pointsman  stands.  It  depends  on  the  pointsman  whether  it  is 
to  be  carried  straight  along  the  line  to  the  proper  terminus,  or 
shunted  off  in  a  wrong  direction  to  encounter  some  nameless  catas- 
trophe. So  it  depends  greatly  on  the  working  man  of  the  present 
day  whether  the  coming  generations  of  his  fellows  are  to  have  a 
career  of  such  worth  and  honour  as  must  satisfy  the  longings  of  their 
most  ardent  friends ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  shunted  off  in 
the  direction  of  grovelling  indulgence,  they  are  to  go  further  and 
further  astray,  until  they  reach  a  depth  from  which  there  can  be  no 
resurrection. 
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That  the  working  man  may  "better  his  position  without  bettering 
himself — may  increase  his  earnings  and  increase  his  leisure  and  at 
the  same  time  debase  himself  more  shockingly  than  ever,  is  only  too 
apparent  at  the  present  day.  Is  it  creditable  to  the  working  classes 
that  there  should  be  even  a  plausible  ground  for  debating  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  better  off  for  their  greater  wages  and  shorter 
hours  ?  Is  it  creditable  that  we  should  he  debarred^  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  applying  confidently  to  this  movement  the  test,  *'  The 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits?"  "  Fruits !"  some  will  say  to  us,  " see 
what  they  are !  Drinking-bouts  that  last  for  days  and  nights  to- 
gether— neglect  of  families — no  laying  up  for  the  future — ^the  Sab- 
bath of  God  turned  into  a  high  festival  of  the  devil — insolence  to 
employers — coarseness  and  brutality  in  every  form ! "  Unfortunately, 
in  every  neighbourhood,  there  are  outstanding  instances  of  this  state 
of  things  quite  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  the  assertion  that,  like 
Midas's  gift  of  gold,  all  that  the  working  man  has  recently  got  has 
been  a  curse  to  him.  They  may  be  quite  exceptional  instances,  and 
often  they  are ;  but  they  are  what  attract  attention,  and  very  often, 
though  very  unfairly,  they  are  represented  as  showing  the  usual  state 
of  things.  We  sympathi25e  very  deeply  with  the  mass  of  excellent 
men  who  suffer  in  reputation  for  the  sins  of  their  neighbours,  and 
in  public  estimation  are  treated  as  if  all  were  alike.  It  is  true,  all 
the  same,  that  every  one  acquainted  with  the  domestic  circumstances 
of  working  men,  especially  in  certain  industries,  such  as  those  of 
iron  and  coal,  can  tell  of  this  family  and  the  other  whose  united 
earnings  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  yet  their 
bedding  is  not  worth  five  shillings,  and  their  whole  household  gear 
would  be  dear  at  five  pounds.  The  inspector  of  the  poor  has  his 
stories  of  their  improvidence  and  their  meanness — how  they  apply 
for  parish  aid  for  their  father  when  he  is  unable  to  work,  or  how 
they  actually  suffer  their  mother  to  die  in  the  poor-house.  It  is 
usually  in  such  families  that  the  children  grow  up  uneducated,  and 
it  is  the  greed  and  the  grovelling  habits  of  such  parents  that  send 
mere  infants  to  labour,  and  compel  them  to  support  themselves 
before  they  can  write  theii*  name.  The  only  institution  they  sup- 
port on  a  liberal  scale  is  their  stomach ;  without  a  figure,  their  god 
is  their  belly ;  their  worship  is  an  index  of  their  character ;  and 
really  if  they  tried  nothing  else  they  could  hardly  succeed  better 
than  they  do  in  degrading  themselves,  and  disgusting  their  well- 
wishers. 

Unhappily,  too,  there  are  other  facts  that  bear  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  quiet  sea-side  town  is  favoured  with  a  visit  of  an  excursioD 
party  from  a  mining  county.  The  excursionists  pour  like  an  army  of 
skirmishers  along  green  bank  and  shady  beach,  wooded  glen  and 
rocky  promontory.  In  a  very  short  time  the  pleasure  arising  from 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  is  exhausted,  and  it  becomes  a  question  how 
the  day  is  to  be  got  through.  They  have  no  band  of  music,  and  do 
not  even  fall  on  the  device  of  most  excursionists — a  dance  on  the 
level  green.     The  objects  of  the  sea-shore  have  little  interest  for 
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them,  though  some  of  them  may  never  have  looked  on  the  sea  before. 
A  few  of  the  men  fall  on  the  odd  amusement  of  plunging  into  the 
water,  clothes  and  all.  For  the  time  being  it  is  great  fun,  but  bj- 
and-bj  there  oomes  a  chilly  feeling,  suggesting  the  public-house  and 
a  bumper  of  whiskey.  By  degrees  the  whole  party,  or  veiy  nearly 
the  whole,  are  patronising  that  grand  institute  of  modem  civilization. 
As  the  hour  for  leaving  draws  on,  the  village  streets  swarm  with 
staggering  men  and  women.  And  after  they  are  gone,  the  one  pro- 
minent tradition  of  their  visit  is  that  half  of  them  were  drunk. 

We  do  not  blame  them  overmuch.  We  know  something  of  the 
miner's  life,  going  down  to  work  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  before 
he  has  learnt  the  games  of  schoolboys,  before  he  has  learnt  to  love 
the  face  of  nature,  an  exile  from  the  light  of  heaven,  and  all  its 
cheering  influences,  coming  up  at  night  stiff  and  weary,  with  no  one 
perhaps  to  take  him  by  the  hand  in  a  brotherly  way,  or  show  him 
how  life  may  become  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time  blessed.  But 
such  a  fact  as  that  which  we  have  now  noticed  is  very  sad  and  very 
ominous.  It  is  not  easy  to  refute  the  scornful  comment  on  it  whicn 
we  are  so  likely  to  hear — "  See  what  your  holidays  and  high  wages 
come  to ! " 

We  are  justly  proud  of  our  railways.  We  like  to  think  of  the 
millions  that  nave  been  spent  in  their  construction,  and  of  the 
engineering  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  which  they  are 
the  enduring  monument.  But  what  a  black  chapter  in  their  history 
would  be  that  of  the  contractor's  pay-day!  It  happened  to  the 
writer  of  these  lines  to  spend  a  Saturday  afternoon  lately  in  a 
secluded  part  of  Lanarkshire,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the 
Covenanters,  near  the  grave  of  John  Brown  of  Priesthill,  "the 
godly  carrier,"  as  he  was  called,  who  was  shot  by  Claverhouse  at 
his  own  door,  in  presence  of  his  wife  and  family,  on  the  spot  where  his 
tombstone  stands.  It  was  a  balmy,  bright  afternoon ;  the  moor- 
lands and  hills  bathed  in  the  sunshine,  looked  as  if  resolved  to 
make  up  for  all  their  sullen  looks  in  duller  days ;  and  from  the 
martyr-fand  that  lay  round  and  round,  there  seemed  to  come 
forth  a  holy  influence  that  braced  one's  soul,  as  if  for  every  high 
and  heroic  deed.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  with  what  revulsion  of 
feeling,  as  we  drove  homewards,  we  saw  the  way  strewn  with 
navvies,  dead  drunk  and  helpless,  certainly  not  natives  of  the. 
district,  who  had  just  received  their  fortnight's  pay.  And  the 
most  melancholy  thing  of  all  is,  that  such  scenes  have  become 
so  common  as  to  excite  no  surprise.  They  are  expected  as  punc- 
tually as  the  high-tide  at  full  moon.  "Only  a  railway  nawie 
who  has  got  his  pay !  " 

But  we  have  not  reached  the  full  significance  of  these  facts 
till  we  have  considered  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  a  law  of  human 
nature,  which  is  as  sure  and  as  wide  in  its  operation  as  gravitation 
itself.  That  law,  thank  God,  may  be  superseded  by  other  laws, 
but  unless  it  be  so,  the  working  man's  ruin  is  sealed.  The  law 
to  which  we  refer  is,  that  which  regulates  enjoyment     There  are 
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cei-tain  pleasures  which  maj  be  relished  without  any  preparatory 
training;  there  are  other  pleasures,  and  these  of  a  higher  kind, 
which  are  in  no  sense  pleasures  to  the  uneducated  and  undis- 
ciplined soul.  It  is  chiefly  our  animal  gratifications,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  the  like,  or  the  gratifying  of  any  of  our  bodily 
propensities,  that  need  no  preparatory  process.  Of  the  same 
class  is  the  excitement  of  gambling,  and  that  of  witnessing  a 
fight,  or  a  race,  or  of  hearing  or  reading  accounts  of  them,  or 
accounts  of  daring  crimes  or  shocking  accidents.  These  are  the 
ready  and  handy  resort  of  all  undisciplined  minds,  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs.  And  on  every  side  there  are  caterers  who 
know  the  fact,  and  spread  the  tempting  bait  whenever  the  work- 
man has  time  and  money  on  his  hands.  But  the  effect  is  to 
degrade,  to  brutalize,  to  destroy.  It  is  precisely  this  class  of 
pleasures  that  demand  the  exercise  of  self-control.  If  you  plunge 
into  them  with  a  careless  dba/ndon,  all  is  over  with  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man's  mind  must  be  educated  to  relish  natural 
beauty,  to  enjoy  improving  reading,  to  be  interested  in  rational 
conversation  and  quiet  society,  to  feel  the  charm  of  the  higher 
kind  of  music,  to  find  pleasure  in  botany,  zoology,  or  peology, 
or  in  museums  and  galleries  of  art — in  a  word,  to  relish  3ie 
purer  and  better  enjoyments  of  leisurely  life.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  highest  of  all  enjoyments — those  of  the  soul  in  fellow- 
ship with  G-od;  but  if  this  were  our  subject,  the  argument  for  a 
preparatory  change  in  order  to  their  being  enjoyed  would  be  all 
the  stronger.  What  we  now  affirm  is,  that  unless  the  working 
man  have  an  educated  mind,  and  a  large  share  of  self-control,  he 
is  sure,  when  he  has  leisure  and  money,  to  fall  upon  the  class  of 
enjoyments  that  need  no  preparatory  training — ^those  that  are 
nearest  and  handiest — and  unless  prevented  by  higher  influences, 
to  indulge  in  them  to  a  degree  that  will  prove  absolutely  ruinous. 
It  may  be  assumed  as  an  anxiom,  that  after  any  considerable 
muscular  strain,  after  any  long  spell  of  work,  there  comes  a 
craving  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  and  that  whensoever  the 
leisure  and  the  money  to  command  enjoyment  exist,  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought.  And  this  craving  is  naturally  very  strong  in  the  case  of 
the  young.  The  elasticity  of  their  nature  is  such,  that  after  the 
restraint  and  pressure  of  a  long  pull  at  work,  the  spring  bounds 
back  with  peculiar  force — the  craving  for  enjoyment  comes  with 
an  irresistible  impulse.  The  question  is,  what  species  of  enjoy- 
ment will  they  resort  to  ?  Now,  what  we  dread  most  of  all  in 
looking  forward  to  the  future  of^the  working  classes  is,  the  pos- 
session of  ample  means  and  leisure  for  enjoyment,  toilkotsi  that 
inteUectimlf  moral,  and  9pirittuil  training  which  will  indine  them  to 
enjoyments  of  a  pure  and  elevating  kind.  In  former  times,  the  limited 
means  and  limited  leisure  of  working  men,  though  they  did  not 
neutralize  this  tendency,  kept  it  within  moderate  limits.  Let  the 
means  and  the  leisure  be  multiplied,  and  no  purer  tastes  and 
cravings  formed,  then  assuredly  we  may  look  at  last  for  the  ful- 
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filment  of  Prince  Mettemich'B  celebrated  prophecy,  "  After  me,  the 
deluge ! " 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  any  friend  of  the  working 
classes  to  warn  them  too  loudly  of  the  fearful  danger  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  as  the  result  of  a  low  use  of  their  greater  leisure  and 
better  pay.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  sample,  the  case  of  girls 
earning  considerable  wages  in  mills.  We  happen  to  know  a 
provincial  town,  where  a  pastrycook's  shop  is  a  great  attraction 
to  such  girls,  insomuch,  we  are  told,  that  one  large  share  of 
their  earnings  goes,  for  tarts  and  buns.  Of  course  they  must 
have  smart  head-dresses  and  body-dresses  for  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, and  another  considerable  share  of  their  earnings  is  absorbed 
in  gum-flowers,  ribbons,  and  flounces.  Literature  does  not  cost 
them  much;  what  they  do  patronize  is  the  "London  Journal"  and 
the  "  Police  Chronicle."  As  for  accomplishments,  all  they  care  for  is 
to  learn  to  dance.  Observe  now  the  daily  life  of  such  girls.  They 
are  up  early  in  the  morning,  summer  and  winter,  seldom,  we 
fear,  bending  the  knee  in  prayer  before  they  go  out ;  their  beds 
are  made  by  their  mothers ;  they  come  in  to  breakfast — that,  too,  is 
prepared  by  their  mothers ;  in  to  dinner,  ditto ;  to  tea,  ditto ;  and 
in  the  evening,  perhaps,  out  at  a  dance.  Is  this  the  way  to  elevate 
their  order  ?  Are  these  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  our 
working  classes  ?  If  it  be  so,  what  on  earth  is  to  become  of  our 
country  ? 

But  happily  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  sound  feeling  and  lofty 
aspiration  among  the  working  classes.  Take,  for  example,  the  Good 
Templar  movement  that  has  spread  so  widely.  We  do  not  inquire 
into  the  rules  or  methods  by  which  the  Good  Templars  seek  to 
attain  their  object ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  mark  the  object 
which  they  seek  to  attain.  Good  Templarism,  then,  as  we  take  it, 
is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  steer  clear,  and 
help  one  another  to  steer  clear,  of  that  gulf  to  which  we  have  adverted 
— the  cesspool  of  mere  animal  gratification,  sensual  indulgence, 
degrading  pleasures.  The  imminent  danger  of  the  class  has  been 
forced  on  the  notice  of  its  more  observant  members,  and  they  have  felt 
it  to  be  of  the  last  necessity  to  do  something  to  avert  it.  The  Good 
Templar  movement  may  or  may  not  be  adapted  permanently  to  effect 
its  purpose  ;  but  it  is  at  least  an  interesting  proof  of  the  earnest  desire 
of  a  large  number  of  the  working  classes  to  get  the  ship  steered  into 
a  safer  channel  than  that  to  which  she  has  been  drifting.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  see  the  heartiness  with  which  the  friends  of  the 
movement  throw  themselves  into  it.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  large 
measure  of  brotherly  feeling  among  the  working  classes,  when  so 
many  of  them  are  consecrating  their  leisure  to  such  earnest  and 
disinterested  labour  on  behalf  of  their  fellows. 

The  large  number  of  teetotallers  who  belong  to  the  working  classes, 
and  the  still  greater  number  of  supporters  of  the  Permissive  Bill, 
are  additional  facts  bearing  in  the  same  direction.      Further,  as 
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showing  that  all  do  not  bow  down  to  the  idol  of  gross  animal  indul- 
gence, we  maj  advert  to  the  large  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings- 
banks,  and  to  the  remarkable  success  of  building  and  investment 
societies,  resulting  in  the  erection  of  workmen^s  houses  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  In  Scotland  we  can  advert  to  a  still  more 
significant  fact.  The  working  classes  supply  many  thousands  of 
of  our  godly  church-goers,  and  there  are  elders  and  deacons  from 
their  ranks  not  a  few.  And  though  in  our  mining,  and  in  some  of 
our  urban,  districts,  where  the  population  is  largely  Irish,  there  is 
much  indifference  among  working  people  to  education,  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  great  mass  of  what  may  be  called  the  people  of 
Scotland.  If  in  some  quarters  London  Jowmala  and  PoZtee  Chronicles 
are  eagerly  devoured,  there  is  many  a  student,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  such  works  as  Cassell's  "  Popular  Educator,"  and  many  a  reader 
of  some  of  our  best  periodicals.  We  cannot  speak  of  England  as 
of  Scotland  from  personal  observation,  but  for  the  more  northern 
kingdom  we  think  that  there  is  groimd  to  say  that  among  working 
classes  there  is  a  sufficient  leaven  of  intelligence,  self-control,  and 
godliness  to  warrant  the  expectation  that,  in  process  of  time,  through 
God's  blessing,  the  happy  future  of  which  we  have  spoken  will  be 
realized  to  a  considerable  degree. 

We  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  working  classes  are  the 
only  portion  of  the  communitv  that  lie  open  to  the  temptations  of 
misused  means  and  misused  leisxure.  Would  only  that  we  could 
speak  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  models  in  these  particulars ! 
Would  that  there  were  no  occasion  to  reproach  any  of  the  privileged 
classes  with  those  very  vices  to  which  the  workman  is  prone — 
sensuality,  gambling,  betting,  and  other  unrestrained  gratifications 
of  the  lower  part  of  our  nature !  Alas !  that,  in  spite  of  their  oppor- 
tunities of  self -improvement,  so  many  even  of  the  upper  class  should 
devote  their  youth  to  the  lowest  and  most  destructive  forms  of  gratifi- 
cation, without  even  the  excuse  of  a  long  spell  of  exhausting  labour, 
and  in  spite  of  the  responsibility  entfuled  on  them  by  their  high 
position !  As  for  the  middle  class,  there  is  much  in  their  position 
too,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  wonderfully  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  among  them,  to  create  the  deepest  anxiety.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  for  the  country  that  so  many  young  men,  the  sons  of  those 
who  have  acquired  great  wealth  during  the  last  thirty  years,  will 
begin  life  without  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  bread,  with  little 
or  no  stimulus  to  exertion,  with  every  luxury  and  pleasure  at  their 
elbow,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  host  of  caterers  and  flatterers 
skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  wild  oats,  who  waylay  them  in  the  hope 
of  making  something  out  of  their  weaknesses.  In'selecting  the  future 
of  the  working  classes  as  our  subject,  we  have  not  been  influenced 
bv  the  notion  that  they  alone  are  exposed  to  danger,  or  that  they 
alone  need  to  be  urged  to,  strive  to  fulfil  their  destiny.  What 
impresses  us  is,  that  there  is  something  so  remarkable  in  the  present 
oj^>orhmUy  of  the  working  classes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
is  so  great  need  for  their  being  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
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opportunity.  Some  may  resent  our  attempt  as  an  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference— a  ridiculous  endeavour  to  lecture  an  independent  order 
of  men  into  ways  of  life  which  they  are  perfectly  able  to  follow 
of  themselves  if  they  choose.  We  can  afford  to  bear  this  cuff, 
because  we  know  so  well  that  we  shall  have  the  countenance  and 
benediction  of  many  a  working  man,  to  whom  nothing  is  more 
refreshing  than  to  hear  a  hearty  voice  from  another  quarter  be- 
seeching the  millions  of  his  labouring  brethren  to  strive  to  realize 
for  themselves  a  glorious  future.  Many  a  working  man  sees  all  that 
we  have  now  said,  and  feels  it  deeply ;  and  nothing  grieves  him 
more  than  the  difficulty  of  getting  his  fellows  to  see  it,  and  to  band 
themselves  together  in  an  effort  to  make  the  future  of  their  order  as 
bright  as  it  might  be.  We  do  not  dream  of  a  premature  Paradise, 
and  will  not  waste  our  labour  in  sketching  an  ideal  Utopia.  We 
take  our  stand  upon  a  foimdation  of  realized  fact.  We  see  a  prac- 
ticable way  by  which  the  labouring  masses,  if  they  choose,  may,  with 
God's  blessing,  attain  to  a  mode  of  life  brightened  by  many  advan- 
tages and  enjoyments  hitherto  seen  only  from.  afar.  We  see  a  way 
by  which  they  may  do  more  than  thej^  have  ever  done  for  blessing 
mankind,  and  turning  to  account  glorious  capabilities  of  heart  and 
soul  hitherto  left  dormant  or  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  Of  some  of  the 
details  of  that  life,  and  of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized,  we 
shall  try  to  speak  in  succeeding  papers.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
announce  broadly,  that  we  go  on  the  old  principle,  that  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  We  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  wanderer  till  he  return  to  his  Father's  house*  If  he  do  retuni  in 
a  filial  spirit,  he  will  find  it  true  that  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that 
whidi  is  to  come. 

W.  G.  Blaikib. 


HEALTHY  HOMES. 

(From  the  Builder,) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Health  Society,  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  last  week,  Mr.  E.  Bawlinson,  C.B., 
told  effectively  the  "  old,  old  story  "  of  what  was  necessary  at  home 
if  people  would  enjoy  health.  It  has  been  told  so  often  in  these 
pages,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  occasion  to  repeat  it ;  but  there  is 
occasion,  and  it  will  have  yet  to  be  repeated  again  and  again.  We 
can  find  room,  however,  for  only  a  part  of  it  r—The  subsoil  beneath 
a  house  should  be  naturally  dry  or  be  made  dry  by  draining.  The 
ground-floor  of  a  house  should  not  be  beneath  the  level  of  the  land, 
street,  or  road  outside.  A  site  excavated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  was 
liable  to  be  dangerous,  as  external  ventilation  might  be  defective, 
and  subsoil  water  from  above  might  4Boak  toward  and  beneath  such 
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houses.  Middens,  ashpits,  and  cesspools  at  the  hack  must  taint  the 
hasements.  The  subsoil  within  eyery  basement  should  have  a  layer 
of  concrete  placed  over  it.  Cesspools,  sink-holes,  or  drains,  should 
not  be  formed  within  house  basements.  The  ground  around  should 
be  paved,  flagged,  asphalted,  covered  with  concrete,  or  prepared  and 
gravelled.  Outside  channels  should  be  in  good  order,  and  be 
regxdarlj  cleansed.  House-eaves  should  be  guttered  and  spouted. 
Swill-tubs  should  not  be  near  doors  or  windows.  Pigsties  should 
be  at  a  distance,  and  where  pigs  were  kept  rigid  cleanliness  should 
be  observed.  Improperly  keeping  pigs  had  result-ed,  he  believed,  in 
more  human  sickness  and  loss  of  life  than  all  the  battles  in  which 
the  country  had  ever  been  enga^d.  Many  houses,  from  the  mansion 
to  the  cottage,  were  unwholesome  owing  to  damp  basements,  to  cess- 
pools and  foul  drains  within  the  basement,  to  rotten  timber  in  floors 
and  skirtings  and  putrid  wall-paper,  to  kitchen  sinks  being  in  im- 
proper places  and  unventilated,  to  rooms  being  without  adequate 
means  for  ventilation,  and  to  water-cisterns  and  pumps  being  in  im- 
proper places  and  so  contaminated.  These  defects  should,  he  con- 
tended, be  remedied  by  the  landlord.  Houses  were  also  rendered 
unwholesome  by  personal  dirt  and  neglect.  Booms  were  not,  for 
instance,  sufficiently  cleaned,  carpets  were  left  down  too  long  and 
never  swept,  windows  were  seldom  opened  from  the  top,  clonets  were 
left  dirty  and  without  ventilation,  dirty  beds  were  left  immade  and 
shrouded  by  dirty  hangings,  and  nooks,  comers,  and  shelves,  were 
never  dusted.  Such  neglect  resulted  in  sickness  and  squalor,  and 
banished  comfort.  It  was  not,  then,  true  charity  which  gave  cake 
and  wine  in  fever  cases,  while  filth  remained  unremedied.  As  to  the 
construction  of  cottages,  he  would  say  let  them  not  be  built  on  heaps 
of  rubbish,  manure,  chemical  waste,  or  on  swampy  ground  which 
could  not  be  drained.  Thousands  of  cottages  ware  so  placed  in  the 
suburbs  of  our  towns,  and  disease  had  been  the  consequence.  A 
bed  of  concrete  would  vastly  modify  objectionable  sites,  and  it  should 
be  used  in  all  cases.  Back-to-back  houses  entered  by  a  covered 
passage,  with  divisional  walls  half-brick  thick ;  joists  and  rafters  of 
-4 in.  boards,  which  a  cat  waUdcg  over  would  shake;  stairs  so  steep 
and  narrow  as  to  be  difficult  and  dangerous;  chamber- windows 
which  would  not  open ;  cellars  underground,  in  a  hole  and  without 
drainage ;  conveniences  crowded  against  cottage  walls ;  chambers 
over  middens  and  ashpits,  must  be  imwholesome.  Sewering  and 
draining  had,  it  was  true,  been  vastly  improved  in  England  of  late 
years,  but  they  were  still  far  from  perfect.  London,  after  the  mil- 
lions which  had  been  expended  on  it,  was  defectively  house-drained. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  drained  from  the  back  to  the  sewer  in  the 
street  in  the  front,  so  that  the  basement  was  traversed  by  drains, 
and  even  new  earthenware  had  leaky  joints,  so  that  the  subsoil  was 
saturated  with  sewage  and  became  putrid.  Then  there  were  cess- 
pools which  served  no  good  purpose  but  to  retain  sediment.  Such 
foul  drains  and  cesspools  should  be  removed  with  the  tainted  sub- 
soily  and  new  water-tight  drains  be  laid  on  concrete  and  fully  ven- 
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tilated  externally.  There  had  been  a  ^eat  blunder  committed  in 
draining  many  west-end  houses — making  no  connexion  with  the 
sewer,  and  although  the  defect  had  been  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again,  no  remedy  had  been  applied.  House-drain  ventilation  was, 
too,  almost  altogether  neglected,  and  many  cases  of  suffering  to  the 
weakly  from  sewage-gas  poison  were  the  result.  The  danger  was 
one,  however,  which  might  be  very  easily  prevented  by  simply  mak- 
ing the  drain  external  to  the  house  and  ventilating  it,  as  he  had 
done  for  several  friends  since  the  illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


AMONG  THE  LONDON  COSTERMONGERS. 

(From  the  Graphic,) 

When  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  yet  suffering  from  his  late  bereave- 
ment, gallantly  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  threatened 
costermongers  of  St.  Luke's,  he  little  thought  he  was  defending  the 
interests  of  an  order  scarcely  less  venerable  than  that  of  which  he 
himself  was  a  member,  for  the  costermongers  of  Golden  Lane  and 
Whitecross  Street  are  the  dii-ect  descendants  of  the  "  costard* 
mongers  "  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  and  his  contemporaries,  and  of 
the  street  traders  who  in  after  years  furnished  such  abundant  mate* 
rial  for  the  pencil  of  Hogarth.  There  are  costermongers  in  White- 
cross  Street  who  can  trace  their  descent  in  an  almost  unbroken  line 
to  the  time  when  Golden  Lane  was  lined  with  hedgerows,  beyond 
which  were  green  fields  and  smiling  gardens,  amid  which  the  sight- 
lens  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  loved  to  stroll  when  staying  at  his 
residence  in  Barbican,  close  by.  There  exists  a  curious  resemblance 
in  form  and  feature  between  the  costermonger  of  St.  Luke*s  and 
many  of  the  street  traders  in  Hogarth's  pictures,  for  to  this  day  the 
"  costers  "  preserve  many  of  their  old  characteristics,  not  the  least 
marked  being  their  intense  dislike  of  the  police,  who  have  replaced 
the  old  "  Charlies,"  a  feeling  which  is  duly  reciprocated  by  the  blue- 
coated  representatives  of  the  law.  Li  olden  time  the  costers  who 
now  throng  Whitecross  Street  were  spread  over  the  City,  and  had 
stalls  in  Fore  Street,  Grubb  Street,  Redcross  Street,  and  other  City 
thoroughfares ;  but  as  the  value  of  City  property  increased,  and  the 
need  for  keeping  the  principal  streets  free  from  obstruction  became 
more  and  more  urgent,  the  costermongers  and  street-traders  were 
driven  back  step  by  step  until  they  reached  Whitecross  Street,  so 
that  this  part  of  London  has  become  the  metropolis  of  coster- 
mongerdom.  The  barrows  piled  up  at  the  ends  of  the  courts,  the 
cabbage  leaves  which  strew  the  sloppy  pavement,  the  foul  decaying 
odour  which  salutes  us  at  the  entrance  to  the  dingy-looking  houses, 
all  tell. their  own  tale. 

China  Court,  despite  its  poverty  and  neglect,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  Golden  Lane.      It  is  situated  opposite   Mr.  Orsman's 
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old  Mission  House,  and  is  approached  hj  a  low  gateway,  which 
leads  to  a  kind  of  square,  in  which  cottages,  stables,  and  outhouses 
are  jumbled  together  in  most  picturesque  fashion,  reminding  one  of 
the  market  scenes  so  finequent  on  the  Continent.  Here  many  of  the 
costers  bring  their  vegetables  from  Spitalfields  and  other  markets 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  street  sale ;  and  here  they 
display  no  little  ingenuity  in  preyenting  waste.    The  coster  turns  | 

erery  thing  to  accoimt.    Here  is  one  preparing  the  stalks  of  celery  i 

for  market     The  outer  stalks  and  tops  are  not  thrown  away  by  ' 

him,  but  are  collected  in  a  tub,  where,  with  turnip-peelings,  carrot*  I 

slicings,  and  so  forth,  they  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap 
soup.     Poor  people  have  need  to  be  economical  if  they  wish  to  keep  | 

out  of  the  workhouse,  especially  if  they  belong  to  the  coster  class,  i 

and  in  Whitecross  Street  penny  dinners  are  no  novelty.     There  is  a  ! 

wonderful  variety  of  penny,  and  even  halfpenny,  meals,  ranging  I 

from  a  thick  slice  of  pudding  soaked  in  fat  to  a  small  basin  of  hot  . 

stewed  eels.     There  is  one  stewed-eel  shop  in  Whitecross  Street  | 

which  does  a  very  extensive  business,  especially  at  mid-day,  when  | 

the  throng  of  men,  women,  and  children  is  great.  The  eels  are 
served  up  with  parsley  and  what  is  called  melted  butter  in  a  small  ' 

cup,  seasoned  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  and  are  sometimes  ac-  , 

companied  by  a  halfpennyworth  of  hot  boiled  cabbage  or  potatoes, 
previously  purchased  at  a  neighbouring  cookshop.  Let  no  one 
smile  at  the  idea  of  hal^nny  dinners,  for  there  are  hardworking 
women  in  Qolden  Lane  whose  toil  does  not  bring  them  in  eighteen- 
pence  per  week.  In  our  illustration  of  the  interior  of  a  coster's 
home  may  be  seen  a  young  woman,  sitting,  with  a  child  on  her 
knee,  busily  at  work.  She  is  a  brace*maker,  and  gets  twopence 
per  dozen  for  sewing  the  leather  ends  of  braces.  Twopence,  how- 
ever, is  the  maximum  rate  of  remuneration,  and  she  often  has  to 
work  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  her  average  weekly  earnings  being 
one  shilling  and  threepence  hal^enny.  True,  she  is  a  coster's 
daughter  and  unmarried,  but  were  she  a  wife  and  mother  she  could 
earn  no  more. 

As  a  rule,  the  coster's  dwelling  is  by  no  means  a  model  of  clean* 
liness,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise  when  a  small  apartment  has  to  answer 
the  three-fold  purpose  of  sleeping-room,  living-room,  and  store- 
room, as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  scullery  into  the  bargain.  But 
habit  is  second  nature  with  the  coster,  and  he  seems  happy  enough 
in  his  squahd  home,  save  when  he  feels  tempted  to  patronize  the 
public-house,  a  failing  to  which  he  is  a  trifle  too  much  accustomed. 
However,  there  has  been  of  late  years  a  marked  change  for  the 
better  in  the  social  life  of  the  costers,  a  cl^uige  attributable  to  the 
unceasing  exertions  of  men  like  Mr.  Orsman,  whose  leisure  hours 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  costers.  With  limited 
means  he  has  done  wonders,  more  than  we  can  find  space  to  relate, 
and  the  beck  of  his  little  finger  has  more  weight  in  Golden  Lane 
than  the  sternest  edict  from  Scotland  Yard;   for,  after  all,  the 
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costers  are  but  men,  and  possess  a  kindly  nature  beneath  their 
rough  exteriors.  One  of  the  most  popular  institutions  foimded  by 
Mr.  Orsman  is  the  "  Barrow  Club."  It  is  impossible  for  a  coster  to 
do  without  a  barrow,  and  not  one  man  in  twenty  possesses  his  own. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  "  barrow  farmers,"  who  lend  out 
the  humble  vehicles  at  one  shilling  per  week.  Some  costers 
have  hired  the  same  barrow  for  five,  six,  and  even  seven  years, 
having  paid  its  value  over  and  over  again  without  becoming 
its  possessor.  By  means  of  the  club  the  coster  in  time  becomes  the 
proprietor  of  his  own  barrow.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  one  of 
the  first  members,  and  his  barrow,  lent  to  deserving  costers,  is  popu- 
larly known  as  '*  The  Earl."  It  has  saved  many  a  poor  fellow  in 
difficulties,  and  spared  the  ratepayers  many  a  pound  in  the  cost  of 
relief.  Another  institution  of  Mr.  Orsman  is  the  Wednesday  din- 
ners for  coster  children.  No  one  who  has  not  beheld  one  of  these 
dinners  can  form  any  idea  of  the  ravenous  appetite  which  hunger 
and  want  can  give  a  child.  There  is  nothing  pretty,  nothing 
poetical,  no  white  table-cloths,  shining  plates,  or  glittering  knives. 
All  is  vulgarly  real  and  prosiac.  The  children  come  with  basins, 
teapots,  jugs,  any  thing,  in  fact,  which  hold  soup  or  stew,  and,  these 
fill^,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  savoury  mess  disappears  is  start- 
ling. But  it  does  the  children  good,  and  they  are  all  the  healthier 
and  stronger  for  it.  But  what  a  pity  they  cannot  have  such  a 
meal  every  day ! 


CHARD,  ILMINSTER,  AND  CREWKERNE  LABOURERS' 
FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Friday  at  the 
Assembly  Room,  George  Hotel,  Chard.  C.  Elton,  Esq.,  of  White- 
staunton,  presided,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance,  including 
the  Rev.  H.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  Chard;  Rev.  W.  T.  Elton;  Rev. 
Y.  S.  Coles,  Shepton  Beauchamp ;  Rev.  G.  J.  Blomfield,  Norton ; 
Bev.  J.  Cox,  Stockland ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Hawkins,  Bminster ;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Evans,  Merriott;  Rev.  J.  S.  Stubbs,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Lawrence, 
Crewkeme ;  Rev.  Z.  J.  Edwards,  Misterton ;  Rev.  A.  Templeman, 
Puckington :  Rev.  H.  Hoskins ;  Dr.  Bum,  Chard ;  Rev.  G.  Gow- 
ring,  Ihninster ;  Messrs.  H.  W.  Hoskins ;  W.  Sparks,  Crewkeme ; 
W.  Tucker,  Chard;  H.  W.  Helyar,  J.  Brown,  Ac.  There  was  also 
a  good  attendance  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Elton,  Idjn.  and  the  Misses  Pitt,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mules,  Mrs.  Blomfield, 
Miss  Ellis,  Mrs.  Bevis,  &c. 

The  room  was  decorated  with  appropriate  mottoes  and  emblems 
of  agricultural  industry,  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  vege- 
table produce  of  the  aUotments  were  exhibited.  The  body  of  the 
room  was  filled  with  the  prize- takers  and  their  wives.    Since  the  last 
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anniversarj  the  Society  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
the  Bey.  J.  S.  Coles,  of  Shepton  Beauchamp,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  and  whose  interest  in  its  welfare  was  unflagging.  This 
loss  is  felt  most  deeply,  and  feeling  illusion  was  made  thereto  hy 
every  speaker. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  he  felt  it  a 
great  honour  in  being  asked  to  preside.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
always  happy  to  take  part  in  any  movement  out  of  which  good 
would  arise,  and  especially  to  the  town  with  which  he  was  inmie* 
diately  connected.  In  the  second  place,  he  was  anxious  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  But,  before  commencing 
the  business  of  the  day,  he  would  refer  to  the  deep  sense  of  obUga- 
tion  owed  by  the  Society  to  one  passed  away  since  their  last  anni- 
versary :  he  meant  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Coles,  who,  in  the  highest  sense, 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  the  labourer.  For  forty  years  the 
Society  had  done  its  valuable  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
and  the  time  had  now  come  when  it  played  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  the  neighbourhood.  Its  origin  could  be  traced  to  the 
great  rise  in  the  value  of  land  during  the  French  war,  when  it  became 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  upon  conunon  lands, 
to  establish  this  Society,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  labouring  classes 
of  this  district  to  have  a  chance  of  improving  their  position.  The 
question  of  Trade  Unionism  was  now  a  prominent  one.  The  reason 
why  this  Society  was  now  more  valuable  than  ever  was,  that  its 
principles  were  exactly  opposite  to  those  of  Trade  Unions,  which  had 
for  their  object  the  making  of  a  dead  level  of  wages,  to  the  good 
and  the  bad  alike.  The  object  of  the  Society,  on  the  contrary,  was 
to  promote  wholesome  competition  among  the  labouring  classes, 
and  to  reward  the  industrious  and  deserving  only.  The  question 
of  the  rise  of  wages  in  the  agricultural  districts  was,  no  doubt,  the 
result  of  the  advance  of  wages  in  the  mining  and  building  trades. 
The  price  of  coal  and  wood  could  be  forced  up  to  almost  any  amount, 
but  not  so  with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Bread,  for  instance,  would 
never  be  allowed  to  increase  to  four  or  five  times  its  present  cost 
That  fact  alone  proved  that  Trade  Unionism,  so  far  as  agricultural 
labour  went,  could  not  be  successful.  Trades  Unions  established 
the  principle  of  taking  sudden  advantages  against  the  master,  thus 
forcing  him  to  raise  wages ;  and  the  master,  in  turn,  occasionally 
took  advantage  of  his  men.  Besides,  there  was  the  system  of  con- 
tinual threats  in  the  case  of  failure,  and  the  promotion  of  emigration. 
All  these  things  were  totally  inapplicable  to  the  system  of  farming. 
If  such  imions  were  organized,  a  few  farmers  might  be  ruined,  but 
the  labourers  would  have  to  be  ruined  first.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  introducing  more  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  manual  laboar, 
and  would  cause  arable  land  to  be  converted  into  pasture,  so  that 
the  labourers  would  ultimately  find  that  they  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  would  be  glad  to  come  back  again  upon  the  ol  i  terms.  Wages 
in  this  part  of  the  country  could  not  be  expected  to  be  so  high  as 
among  the  artisans  aud  mining  classes  in  the  minufacturing  and 
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mining  connties.  If  there  were  mines  in  tliis  district  wages  would 
naturally  rise ;  but  as  there  were  none,  they  must  get  along  as  well 
as  they  could.  It  would  perhaps  be  well  to  encourage  piece-work, 
and  aUow  portions  of  land  for  labourers'  cultivation  on  their  own 
account.  The  operations  of  their  Society  were  intended  only  for 
that  class  of  men,  and  not  for  the  idle  and  thriftless.  The  em- 
ployers of  labour  did  not  wish  to  grind  them  down,  as  had  been 
represented  by  the  agitators  whose  mis-statements  were  the  mere 
promptings  of  jealousy.  He  advised  the  labourers  to  help  them- 
selves, and  to  improve  their  condition  by  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift.  They  womd'hear  from  the  report  some  valuable  hints  about 
the  Government  savings  banks,  and  would  do  well  to  consider  the 
subject  of  annuities  which  would  be  brought  before  them.  What  he 
advised  the  labourers  to  do  was  to  work  hard,  and  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it  the  Society  woidd  help  them. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  Vincent  Stuckey  Coles 
to  read  the  report,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

''  During  the  past  year  1262  gardens  in  thirty-seven  parishes  have 
been  under  cultivation,  209  of  which  have  obtained  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  682. 11«.  The  reports  of  many  of  the  gardens  which 
have  been  made  by  the  inspectors  are  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
In  particular,  the  inspector  of  the  North  Perrott  gardens  says  that 
'  it  is  qxiite  a  pleasure  to  visit  them,'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  Bminster  gardens  are  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  inspector 
suggests  that  they  are  hardly  worth  inspecting.  Middle  and  West 
C^nock  and  Cudworth  are  also  mentioned  as  failing  to  satisfy 
the  inspector ;  and  at  Dowlish,  Dinnington,  and  Lopen,  the  exces- 
sive number  of  potatoes  is  especially  noted.  As  in  former  years, 
the  inspectors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  careful  num- 
bering of  the  allotments,  without  which  they  cannot  properly  pre- 
pare their  reports.  The  special  mode  of  rendering  help  to  the 
labourer,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Society  to  have  maintained 
for  forty  years,  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  discussions  which  have  ' 
lately  arisen  on  the  relations  of  the  different  classes  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Fully  recognising  the  importance  to  the  labouring 
elasses,  and  to  the  conununity  at  large,  of  a  patient  investigation 
and  right  setilement  of  the  great  questions  connected  with  labour, 
there  is  still  room,  as  heretofore,  for  the  action  of  this  Society  in  a 
sphere  apart  from  controversy,  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  those 
to  ^Ser  wht>  have  at  heart  the  practical  advantage  of  the  labourer, 
and  in  which  all  may  rightly  assist  whether  or  no  they  possess  the 
special  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  without  which  no 
one  ought  to  venture  to  apply  himself  to  the  difficult  and  delicate 
problems  of  agricultural  reform. 

''  The  subject  of  most  immediate  interest  to  the  labourer  is  the 
probable  scarcity  of  sound  potatoes  and  of  cheap  fuel  which  must  be 
expected  during  the  coming  winter.  The  increased  price  of  coal 
wHl,  no  doubt,  be  maintained  in  a  great  degree.  At  least  no  very 
great  diminution  can  be  at  present  expected ;  and  in  those  districts 
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where  peat  and  waste  wood  are  not  to  be  easily  obtained,  the  supply 
of  fuel  will  be  a  subject  of  unusual  importance  for  the  consideration 
of  all  classes.  In  preparing  for  a  future  winter,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  on  behalf  of  the 
labourer  to  the  advantage  of  coal  clubs  commenced  in  the  summer. 
"  With  regard  to  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the  potato  disease, 
your  committee  consider  that  the  recurrence  of  this  calamity  makes 
it  necessary  to  insist  even  more  strongly  than  has  been  the  case  of 
late  on  the  rule  which  forbids  more  than  one  third  of  the  allotment 
garden  being  devoted  to  potatoes. 

.  "  It  has  been  proposed  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  village  lodging- 
house  for  unmarried  men,  in  which  they  may  sleep.  The  idea  of 
providing  intelligent  and  improving  recreation  for  the  labouring 
class  has  hardly  received  that  amount  of  serious  attention  which  it 
deserves.  In  such  a  lodging-house  for  young  men  as  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  it  would  seem  easy  to  establish  a  reading-room.  No 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  labourer  will  succeed  in  making  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  his  condition  imtil  the  evil  of  drunkenness 
has  been  met.  A  supply  of  milk  should  be  brought  within  reach  of 
the  poor.  While  meat  is  mostly  beyond  the  means  of  the  labourer  as 
an  article  of  ordinary  food,  milk,  which  is  the  best  substitute  for  meat, 
and  even  preferable  to  it  as  food  for  children,  though  not  exceeding 
in  price  the  possibilities  of  his  limited  income,  is  yet  to  be  had.'^ 
Dr.  Burn  briefly  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report 
The  Eev.  H.  Thompson  seconded.  The  report  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  he  had  ever  heard  in  connexion  with  the  Society. 
But  he  felt  it  to  be  his  painful  duty,  before  addressing  himself  more 
particularly  to  it,  to  allude  to  the  very  painful  subject  of  the  Society's 
severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Coles.  But  it  must  not  be 
too  deeply  touched  upon  in  the  presence  of  his  son.  They  all  felt 
the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  to  the  labourer,  ever  earnest  in  every  good 
work.  Like  his  Master,  he  want  about  doing  good.  His  memory 
was  dear  to  them  all.    He  would  now  come  to  the  more  practiced  I 

part  of  the  proceedings.  He  would  not  enter  into  that  intricate 
problem  of  the  labourers  and  their  employers.  The  Scripture  said, 
'*  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  He  would  ask  his 
fellow-labourers  not  to  listen  to  the  agitators  who  had  come  among 
them.  They  might  depend  upon  it  that  those  men  had  no  motive 
but  their  own  benefit.  Mr.  Thompson  then  alluded  to  the  advan- 
tages of  coal  clubs,  and  strongly  advised  their  establishment 
Speaking  of  friendly  societies,  he  did  not  a^^ree  with  the  ''  breaking  " 
principle,  and  urged  the  labourers  to  take  advantage  of  the  ^Mnlities 
afforded  by  the  Government  Savings  Bank.  He  also  alluded  to 
dnmkenness,  and  suggested  the  establishment  cf  reading-rooms  to 
counteract  the  attiractions  of  the  public-house.  Going  through  the 
streets  of  one  of  the  great  continental  cities  one  Sunday  evening,  he 
was  surprised  at  the  order  and  quietness  which  prevailed.  He  ai^ed 
an  English  clergyman  there  the  reason,  and  the  reply  was  ''  Educa- 
tion " — every  man  being  able  to  read  and  write,  and  therefore  able 
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to  amuse  and  instruct  himself  at  home.  In  the  matter  of  potato 
growing,  he  was  sorry  that  the  root  had  been  so  extensively  cultivated. 
It  was  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  ill  repaid  the  grower.  He  there- 
fore recommended  them  to  grow  fewer.  He  hoped  that  "  union  and 
concord  "  would  always  exist  with  their  Society,  and  that  the  motto 
of  "  Live,  and  let  live  "  would  be  the  principle  always  acted  upon. 

The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Lora  Sidmouth  had  promised  to  attend 
and  move  the  next  resolution.  But  he  had  just  received  a  telegram 
to  the  effect  that  his  Lordship  could  not  arrive  in  time,  and  that  the 
Society  had  his  best  wishes.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  him  to  ask 
his  friend,  Mr.  Horace  Davy,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Davy  then  moved  the  following  resolution: — "That  this 
meeting  sympathizes  with  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  labourer,  and  expresses  its  entire  confidence  in  the  allotment 
system."  Unfortunately  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Society,  being  a  new  comer  among  them.  But  he  thought  that 
forty  years  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  was  the  best  evidence  of  the 
Sodety's  usefulness,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  1200  allotments,  200 
of  which  were  considered  worthy  of  commendation,  was  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  confidence  of  the  meeting.  The  allotment  system, 
he  was  sure,  was  a  great  stimulus  to  this  labourer's  exertions.  He 
could  feel  that  he  was  cultivating  his  own  land.  Arthur  Young 
wrote,  ^'  The  magic  of  property  turns  sand  into  gold,"  and,  although 
that  was  somewhat  hyperbolical  language,  yet  to  work  your  own 
land  must  be  much  sweeter  than  to  work  that  of  other  people.  He 
moved  the  resolution  with  much  pleasure. 

The  Eev.  G.  J.  Blomfield  seconded.  He  did  so  with  diffidence, 
because  he  was  a  total  stranger  in  Chard,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  sort  of  benighted  place — redeemed  only  by  the  virtues  and 
intelligence  of  their  vicar.  He  always  felt  that  the  seconder  of  a 
resolution  was  unfortunate  in  having  but  little  left  for  him  to  say. 
Those  who  were  loudest  in  the  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
labourer  were  not  always  the  best  performers.  There  were  manv 
spurious  professors  in  tiie  world.  He  did  not  inean  to  say  that  all 
those  who  had  been  about  the  country  were  spurious  in  their 
sympathy,  because  some  of  them  had  been  raised  from  the  ranks  by 
their  exertions  and  knew  what  the  privations  of  the  labourer  meant. 
But,  unfortunately,  those  men  had  been  about  assisting  professional 
agitators — men  whose  sole  vocation  consisted  in  making  the  interests 
of  masters  and  men  distinct  and  antagonistic.  This  fact  threw 
suspicion  upon  the  men  who  accompanied  them,  for  the  character  of 
people  could  generally  be  known  from  their  companions.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency  in  the  arguments  of  these  agitators. 
They  said  they  did  not  wish  to  encourage  strikes,  and  yet  did  all 
they  could  to  induce  men  to  join  the  union  and  to  shut  out  work  if 
they  did  not  get  higher  wages.  They  pretended  they  did  not  wish  to 
create  ill-feelmg,  yet  they  called  the  farmers  cruel,  hard-hearted,  and 
indifferent — represented  the  labourers  as  poor  slaves  and  serfs,  and 
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adyi«ed  them  to  fling  off  their  fetters  and  make  thtmm^vn  free. 
Thin  apjjeared  to  be  very  inconimiteiit,  and  lemiiiiied  him  of  the 
atorj  of  the  farmer  who  kmt  his  horse  to  a  friend.  like  a  greU 
manj  **  friends  "  who  borrow  horses,  he  reiomed  it  with  hrokea 
knees.  The  farmer  brought  an  action  lor  damages,  and  il  wm 
defended  on  four  different  pleas — first,  that  the  fimner  never  kni 
the  horse  at  all, — second,  that  its  knees  were  nerer  broken, — ^tkird, 
that  its  knees  were  broken  before  the  horse  was  borrowed—apd, 
fourth,  that  it  was  perfectly  sound  when  returned.  Such  argumentB 
as  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  difficult  to  reoondle,  and  that  was 
precisely  the  case  with  the  arguments  of  the  agitators.  No  one 
could  oeny  that  a  little  good  had  been  done  bj  these  men,  fw 
wages  had  already  risen  Siroughont  Somerset.  He  did  not  agree 
witn  the  system  of  part  payment  of  wages  in  cider  and  in  land. 
That,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  means  of  ruining  labourers.  Boys  of 
ten  or  twelye  were  at  once  introduced  to  cider,  which  was  their  first 
step  to  drunkenness.  If  the  labourers  wanted  to  alter  this  system 
of  part  payment  in  kind,  they  must  themselyes  take  the  neoessaiy 
steps.  They  could  not  expect  the  farmers  to  alter  unless  the  men 
re(|uested  them  to  do  so.  He  did  not  see  why  the  men  should  not 
keep  a  hogshead  of  cider  in  their  house  as  well  as  a  load  of  coal 
But  when  that  state  of  things  came  about,  he  hoped  the  labourers 
would  entrust  their  wiyes  with  the  key  of  the  barrel  He  was  not 
an  adyocate  for  women's  rights,  although  he  belieyed  that  they 
ou^ht  to  haye  redress  of  many  of  their  wrongs.  In  the  parish  in 
which  he  liyed,  half  the  population  were  employed  in  field  work, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  men  were  stone-masons.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole  the  masons  were  not  much  better  off  than  the  labourers.  Of 
course  the  best  of  them  were  better  off  than  the  worst  of  the 
labourers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  labourers  were 
better  off  than  some  of  the  stone-masons.  They  were  paid  by  the 
piece,  and,  with  that  illustration  before  him,  he  belieyed  in  the 
policy  of  paying  for  what  was  done,  as  it  would  serye  to  find  out 
what  men  were  worth,  and  thus  sift  the  wHeat  from  the  chaff. 
He  wished  that  the  allotment  system  could  be  more  extended. 
Nothing  helped  more  to  attach  a  man  to  the  soil  than  his  being 
interested  in  its  produce.  In  the  parish  of  Chard,  he  belieyed 
that  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  allotments.  He  begged 
pardon,  being  under  the  impression  that  a  dozen  allotments  only 
were  in  the  parish.  But  he  belieyed  he  was  right  in  the  genen^ 
statement,  although  not  in  his  illustration.  There  were  some 
parishes,  he  knew,  which  had  but  few  allotments,  and  where  the 
number  ought  to  be  greatly  extended.  He  yentured  to  make 
one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  the  future  arrangements  of  the 
annual  meeting.  It  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  public 
dinner,  and  that  all  the  prize  winners  should  be  inyited  to  attend. 
He  thought  they  would  like  that  suggestion.  It  was  also  proposed 
that  prizes  should  be  giyen  for  the  best  flowers  grown  in  their  allot- 
ments, and  he  would  suggest  that  the  ladies,  who  always  displayed 
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80  much  taste  for  flowers,  and  who  really  must  be  tired  of  listening 
to  the  dry  and  wear^  speeches  of  their  anniversary  meetings,  should 
form  a  committee  with  an  eligible  bachelor  as  secretary — enter  into 
a  subscription,  and  distribute  the  prizes  in  that  department.  He 
could  not  sit  down  without  referring  to  the  loss  of  Mr.  Coles,  whose 
stalwart  form  and  genial  face  they  so  greatly  missed.  He  was  the 
life  and  main  stay  of  the  society,  and  there  was  no  work  in  con- 
nexion with  it  in  which  he  did  not  take  the  prominent  part.  But 
he  hoped  that  the  mantle  of  the  father  had,  in  their  case,  fallen 
upon  the  son,  although  he  feared  that  the  gaps  he  had  left  in  other 
societies  would  not  be  so  readily  filled  up. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  W,  Sparks  then  moved  the  following  resolution: — "  That  the 
best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  inspectors  and  other  officers 
of  the  Society,  with  a  request  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  continue 
their  services^  for  the  future."  After  expressing  deep  regret  for  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Coles,  Mr.  Sparks  said  that  the  duties  of  inspectors  were 
very  arduous.  They  had  to  carry  their  thoughts  from  one  field  to 
ajiother  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  prizemen.  They  had  to  con- 
sider the  quality  and  variety  of  the  crops,  and  the  neatness  and 
general  cultivation  of  every  allotment.  It  was  not  only  necessary  for 
the  allotments  to  be  properly  cultivated,  but  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  must  certify  that  the  holder  is  of  good  character  before  he  is 
entitled  to  a  prize.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  black  mark  against  his 
character,  he  is  disqualified.  In  company  with  Mr.  Nicoletts,  he 
inspected  the  allotments  in  the  parish  of  East  Coker,  where  the 
number  was  between  130  and  140.  They  felt  it  their  duty  to  recom- 
mend two  or  three  extra  prizes — so  well  were  the  allotments  kept — 
and  the  Committee  had  adopted  their  recommendation.  He  wished 
to  impress  upon  landowners  the  desirablity  of  numbering  their  allot- 
ments, in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  inspectors  making  mis- 
takes in  awarding  the  prizes.  As  regarded  labourers'  cottages,  it 
was  possible  for  a  great  improvement  to  take  place  in  the  old'  cot- 
tages as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  new  ones.  He  had  seen  many 
improvements  in  old  ones  by  a  large  room  being  divided  into  two. 
Landed  proprietors  generally  built  better  cottages  than  building 
speculators,  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  being  of  general  benefit, 
whereas  the  speculator  did  it  as  a  source  of  profit.  But  it  was  dis- 
heartening, when  good  cottages  were  built,  to  find  that  the  inmates 
did  not  take  proper  care  of  them — ^that  they  allowed  the  windows  to 
be  broken  and  the  plaster  to  be  pulled  down.  When  the  labourers 
were  well  housed  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  their  cottages  were 
kept  in  good  order.  A  subject  of  great  importance  was  the  sanitary 
affairs  of  the  country  which  had  been  dealt  with  during  the  last 
session,  when  an  Act  was  passed  transferring  the  power  from  the 
vestry  to  the  Poor-law  guardians.  He  for  one,  did  not  approve  of 
that  measure.  But  the  law  was  passed,  and  they  must  abide  by  it. 
He  hoped  the  guardians  would  see  the  importance  of  their  duties 
and  carry  them  out  faithfully.     He  believed  that  education  was  in  a 
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woi::>i  ft&e  tb^  a^iT2a«ta.;re  of  nt^kir  g  «L-rir  L-jcaeai  cbaerf^  aai 
fortit'r/>r.  Whn  reirar-1  u>  o»ki!i^,  be  vi^bed  iLai  tae 
v'/g1'1  tiftke  an  exampLe  from  tLe  Fik^nch  peasazLiZT,  vtp!>  Bade  oook- 
ir.^  a  fe^vij.  Th^r>f  was  no  vaste  in  p-xato  |arT?*g  aK-:-z^  tkoa 
T1>:T  ui^i^  tLe  m^je&t  of  ercTT  ihirig,  acd  cocse^piecilT  bred  npaa 
l^r^UrT  f*>od.  He  bad  b'^ffn  in  the  ciAtag«s  oc  soi^e  •:«"  the  FRwk 
jASLS»antrT,  ai>i  was  stm^rk  with  the  cleaz-^ii^eaB  ai^d  €?der  wiiidh  pie- 
TSkll^L  He  hoped  that  for  the  future  toe  Societr  woold  he  embfed 
to  inre  prizes  for  flowers  and  Tei?etab!e&  In  a  paiish  in  DoneC 
with  which  he  was  imm^liatelj  conneiL'ted,  be  found  the  eauJbhdsmeai 
of  an  horti^mitnral  exhibition  to  be  prcpdoetire  of  much  good  £eeliBg, 
and  he  hoped  that  eomething  of  that  kind  would  be  introdneed  here. 
The  Ker.  G.  Gowring  fieeonded.  After  malring  Heeling  alfaisioB 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Coh^s,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  inqKCton 
would  increase  their  Ubours.  As  to  giring  a  dinner  to  the  pzi»- 
holders  at  future  anniTersaries,  he  felt  bound  to  aaj  tliat  thai  re- 
quired much  comrideration.  In  order  to  do  it,  there  must  necesBS- 
rily  be  a  great  increase  of  subscriptions..  All  the  oommittee  could 
now  saj  was,  that  they  should  be  most  ha^pj  to  do  it,  but  that  it 
would  dejiend  upon  circumstances  orer  whidi  thej  bad  no  contrd. 
He  Khould  like  to  see  some  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion at  their  parish  schools.  The  children  should  be  taught  that 
which  would  hare  a  direct  influence  upon  their  social  life— thej 
should  be  taught  political  and  domestic  economy.  Those,  perhi^ 
were  hard  words  to  use,  but  he  was  persuaded  that  if  the  <^dicn 
were  taught  jKilitical  economy  it  would  do  away  with  the  giest 
strikes  which  had  lately  }>een  the  curse  of  the  country,  and  that 
agitators  would  not  be  so  well  received  among  the  labouring  dassea, 
for  they  would  know  the  relatiouship  Ix'tween  capital  and  labour, 
and  men  would  be  raL^ed  from  the  ranks  of  the  labourers  who  would 
exfx>rie  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Trades  Unionism.  That  was 
what  he  meant  by  political  economy.  By  domestic  economy  he 
meant  teachlD^  at  schools  the  value  of  different  articles  of  food,  and 
how  to  cook  them.  The  main  elements  of  food  were  three — ^the 
albiiminouH,  the  fatty,  and  the  starchy  or  sugar  substance — the 
whole  of  whi(;h  played  an  important  part  in  sustaining  life.  The 
white  of  an  egg  gave  them  an  idea  of  what  albumen  was.  Albumen 
was  the  great  supporter  of  the  body.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppoee 
that  that  element  was  found  only  in  meat.  It  was  to  be  found  in 
large  quantities  in  wheat  and  m  almost  every  vegetable.  Fatty 
matter  did  not  mean  merely  the  h,t  of  animals,  for  v^etables  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  that  element,  which  sustained  the  brain, 
the  nerves,  and  muscles,  and  was  necessary  for  their  development. 
At  a  harvcHt-home  festival  which  he  lately  attended  he  could  not 
help  noticing  how  many  of  the  people  put  the  fat  on  one  side  of 
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their  plates  and  refused  to  eat  it.  This  was  a  waste  of  the 
most  nutritious  food,  and  it  was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of 
agitators  to  speak  scornfully  of  the  fat  bacon  which  formed  part  of 
the  food  of  the  labourer.  Then  the  food  of  the  starchy  or  sugar 
kind  was  a  very  important  substance,  without  which  life  could  not 
be  supported.  Eice  would  form  a  precious  substance  for  potatoes, 
which  were  of  the  starchy  nature.  Millions  of  human  beings  lived 
almost  entirely  upon  rice,  mixed  with  a  little  fatty  substance  and  a 
pinch  or  two  of  curry,  and  this  should  teach  English  people  a  lesson 
in  domestic  economy,  and  lessons  of  this  kind  he  contended  ought 
to  be  given  in  schools.  Then  there  would  be  less  talk  of  strikes,  and 
good  wholesome  food  would  be  within  the  reach  of  every  family. 

Mr.  Hoskins  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Eiwuqs,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  again  expressed  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him  to  be  present. 

The  Bev.  Vincent  Stuckey  Coles  said  that  before  the  meeting 
separated  he  could  not  but  express  his  gratitude  for  the  kind  tributes 
the  speakers  had  paid  to  his  father's  memory.  He  could  assure  them 
that  his  father  had  the  interest  of  the  Society  at  heart,  and  took 
pride  in  it  beyond  any  other.  But  he  thought  that  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Steyner,  treasurer,  and  an  old  supporter  of  the  Society,  should 
not  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  He  had  received  a  letter  from  him 
expressing  regret  at  being  i;mable  to  be  present,  but  ha  was  sure 
that  his  interest  in  the  Society  was  as  strong  as  ever.  * 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed  to  the  successful  candidates. 


HENHAM  COTTAGE  GABDEN  SHOW. 

(From  the  Ipswich  JoumaL) 
This  is  a  little  Society  which  is  doing  an  important  work  in  its  own 
sphere,  which  is  far  from  being  a  limited  one.  Many  travellers  have 
had  occasion  to  admire  the  neat  dwellings  and  the  prettily  kept 
gardens  of  the  labouring  classes  dwelling  in  the  several  parishes 
embraced  by  this  Society,  and  how  far  this  and  kindred  Societies 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  this  happy  state  of  things, 
^  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  them,  and  of 
the  intense  interest  which  is  always  taken  in  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
win  be  well  able  to  judge.  This  Society  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in 
having  the  best  support  of  the  weal&ier  classes  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  foremost  amongst  whom  is  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
the  County,  Lord  Stradbroke,  who  is  in  fact  the  mainspring  of  its 
existence. 

The  Annual  Show  was  one  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
Society  of  much  larger  pretensions.  It  was  formerly  held  in  the 
Henham  School-room,  but  nothing  like  room  enough  would  have 
been  found  in  the  building  for  this  year's  contributions,  and  conse- 
quently they  were  displayed  in  a  large  marquee  pitched  in  the 
park,  near  the  Wangford  gate.     The  potatoes  were  the  piece  de  re- 
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tistance  of  the  show,  and  the  onions  were  remarkable  for  quantity 
and  quality ;  carrots  and  parsnips  too  were  very  creditably  repre- 
sented. Without  particularizing  further  we  may  saj  that  Uie  show 
of  yegetables  was  superb,  and  distributed  all  over  the  tent  were 
choice  flowers  in  pots  and  large  handsome  bouquets.  There  were 
specimens  of  plain  sewing  by  the  children  belonging  to  the  Henham 
schools,  and  some  very  nice  specimens  of  wool-work  were  eihibited, 
the  handiwork  of  a  poor  woman  suffering  from  consumption.  A 
large  and  fashionable  company  were  present  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings, amongst  whom  we  noticed  Lady  Huntingfield  and  family,  BeT. 
H.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  Eev.  W.  0.  Edgell,  Eev.  H.  A.  Gkx>dwin,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Budge,  Eev.  W.  W.  Tyler,  Mrs.  and  Misses  Wilmore,  Mrs. 
Belcher,  &c.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  G.  Funnell,  Bulcamp ;  Groom, 
Henham;  and  Bev.  W.  W.  Tyler,  Walberswick,  who  discharged 
their  onerous  duties  to  the  satis£Bu;1ion  of  all.  Previous  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  prizes  addresses  of  an  encouraging  and  appropriate 
character  were  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  White,  Bulcamp ;  Eev.  H.  A. 
Goodwin,  Westhall;  W.  Long,  Esq.,  Hurts  Hall,  Saxmund- 
ham;  and  the  latter  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remains, 
said:  "Called  upon  to  address  this  assembly  unexpectedly,  jet 
I  do  so  with  much  pleasure.  These  social  meetings  cbraw  out  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  those  who  seek  their  benefit — ^the  labourer 
to  his  employer,  the  tenant  to  the  landlord ;  and  the  wel&xe  of  the 
labourer  i9  common  to  both.  This  occasion  is  one  of  much  rejoicing 
to  all  assembled.  Divine  Providence  has  blessed  the  country  with 
a  plenteous  harvest  I  see  around  me  many  who  assisted  in  gather- 
ing it  in,  and  they  now  meet  to  promote  another  source  of  interest 
and  profit — ^the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  allotments,  in  which 
both  parents  and  children  assist,  and  to  receive  prizes  as  the  reward 
of  industry.  It  is  admitted  by  those  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  that  the  love  for  a  few  flowers  in  their  houses 
and  ga^ens,  and  the  necessary  care  bestowed  on  them,  is  usually 
accompanied  by  the  further  gain  of  a  cleanly  and  comfortable  home. 
Labourers,  to  be  encouraged,  are  those  who  weekly  deposit  their 
wages  in  the  hands  of  their  wives,  who  on  their  part  then  lay  it  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family ;  men  who  avoid  the  public-house,  and 
find  happiness  at  home.  It  may  be  justly  asserted  that  the  home  of 
the  British  peasant  is,  beyond  comparison,  preferable  and  more  ad- 
vantageous than  the  condition  of  the  like  in  other  nations  of  Europe, 
especially  those  governed  by  despotic  power,  where  no  subject  is 
secure  from  oppression.  In  England  eyery  man's  home  is  his 
castle,  and  no  one  can  intrude  into  it  unjustifiably.  The  possession 
of  landed  estates  is  enhanced  to  owners  in  sympathizing  with  the 
wants  and  cares  of  the  poor,  and  thus  a  bond  of  recognition  is 
mutually  established ;  without  these  associations  property  would  be 
devoid  of  its  greatest  charm.  There  never  was  a  time  when  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and  improved  cottages  built  on  this  and  other  estates.  Let  the 
labouring  classes  look  back  to  these  gatherings  with  thankfulness 
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and  Batififaction,  as  a  symbol  of  the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare, 
by  those  whose  kindness  brought  them  together  in  this  be:iiitifiil 
park  and  grounds.  Three  cheers  were  then  given  for  Lord  and  Lady 
Stradbroke  and  fia.mily,  and  his  Lordship  briefly  addressed  those 
assembled,  congratulating  them  upon  the  success  of  the  show,  and 
urged  them  to  persevere — ^a  good  and  weU-cultivated  garden  being 
evidence  that  the  cultivator  was  also  a  good  labourer.  The  beauti- 
ful grounds  and  gardens,  now  in  their  beauty,  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  a  large  number  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  natiure  and  art  could  accomplish.  The  band  of  the 
"^th  Suffolk  Bifles  was  in  attendance,  and  discoursed  swe^t  music 
during  the  afternoon.  To  Eev.  E.  L.  Hickling,  the  secretary.  Rev. 
J.  E.  Crowfoot,  Mr.  White,  treasurer,  and  others,  the  success  of  the 
show  is  due.  The  prizes  were  distributed  by  the  Countess  of  Strad- 
broke, who  had  a  kind  and  encouraging  word  for  each  recipient. 


ME.  R.  DIMSDALE,  M.P.,  ON  COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  Hertfordshire  Mercury  of  November  16th  contains  some 
excellent  remarks  made  by  Mr.  R.  Dimsdale,  M.P.  for  Hertford, 
at  the  Mayor's  dinner  in  that  town.  Councillor  Pollard,  in  pro- 
posing in  eulogistic  terms  the  health  of  Mr.  Dimsdale  as  member 
for  the  borough,  said,  "  It  was  true,  in  one  sense,  that  Mr.  Dimsdale 
was  a  party  man,  for  he  was  loyal  to  the  principles  of  his  party ; 
but  as  regards  the  local  and  personal  interests  of  his  constituents, 
Mr.  Dimsdale  was  not;  a  party  man  at  all."  Mr.  Dimsdale,  in  the 
course  of  returning  thanks,  took  occasion  to  allude,  among  other 
matters  of  more  local  interest,  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the 
improvement  of  cottages,  Ac.  "He  remembered  that  at  the 
Mayor's  dinner  last  year,  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Lingley  called 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  cottages  in  the  town  of  Hei^ord.  He 
(Mr.  Dimsdale)  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
cottage  property,  but  although  he  felt  strongly  the  importance  of 
this  question,  he  did  not  altogether  agree  with  a  portion  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  rev.  gentleman  on  that  occasion.  He  still 
thought  that  those  landed  proprietors  who  had  house  property 
would  endeavour  to  discharge  tiieir  duty.  He  did,  however,  so 
for  try  to  carry  out  the  object  which  some  of  his  constituents  had 
in  view  as  to  give  notice  of  an  amendment  to  that  portion  of  the 
Public  Health  Bill  which  dealt  with  this  question.  He  daresay 
they  were  aware  that  in  the  Bill  provision  was  made  that  there 
should  be  a  public  medical  officer  appointed  for  each  rural  district, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  houses  in  the 
locality,  in  order  that  those  houses  which  were  unfit  for  human 
habitation  might  be  condemned.  He  endeavoured  to  propose  an 
amendment  which  was  a  modification  of  a  clause  in  the  Artisans' 
Dwelling  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1868,  which  would  have  embodied 
this  very  important  provision  into  the  Public  Health  Act,  viz.  that 
any  four  householders  living  in  a  street,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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a  street.  <y»ntain;Tig  houses  im5t  for  Iminaii  lialntation  fihoold  be 
enable!,  bv  sig^.invT  a  J<i^*r,  to  o»jmf«ci  the  medical  officer  to  inspect 
those  houses,  and  ref«>ri  on  their  c».»nditioiu  The  amendment  was 
in  £act  to  afibrd  the  mr^ans  uf  en^unne  that  the  medical  man  dionld 
do  his  dutT.  K  this  onesti  >n  cacoe  li^\>re  Parliament  again,  as  he 
was  t'jld  it  would  do,  he  sh  .--i.  i  be  preiviTc^d  to  submit  a  aimihur 
prtijKirsiti  m.  He  ha*!  no  doabt  it  would  fie  ac>:!epted,  as  he  thoo^t 
it  oiurLt  to  be  accepted,  bj  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a 
matter  for  regret  that  the  GoTemment  should  attempt  to  crowd  so 
many  measures  into  one  Session,  so  thai  it  was  imposmble  to  do. 
justice  to  alL  Owing  to  this  practice  it  was  found  impossible  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  whole  of  the  Public  H^th  Act,  and  of  the 
Licensing  Act.  He  should  hare  preferred  that  thej  shoidd  hare 
discussed  the  licensing  Act  alone,  and  that  the  PnbDc  Health  Act 
should  hare  been  postponed  to  a  future  Session.  As  it  was,  thej 
passed  a  mutilated  measure,  which  did  not  do  justice  to  the  impor- 
tant interests  inTolred.  He  had  read  most  caiefullj  the  report  of 
the  excellent  Sanitarr  Commission  appointed  under  the  authority 
of  GoTemment.  The  conclusion  come  to  was  this,  that  there  was 
plenty  of  power  in  existing  Acts;,  if  thej  knew  how  to  put  them  in 
force.  He  did  think  that  one  of  the  first  things  ther  ought  to  do 
was  to  consolidate  existing  Acts,  and  when  ther  had  done  that  it 
would  then  be  time  enough  to  introiiuce  admmlstratiTe  changes. 
Some  administrative  changes,  he  thought,  might  be  introduced. 
The  sanitarr  powers  in  rural  districts  were  now  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  Loards  of  Guardians.  He  might  mention  that  he  was  in 
faTour  of  a  countj  authority,  or,  as  it  was  called,  an  '  intermediate 
authority,*  to  superintend  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  He  should 
have  Tuted  in  iayour  of  such  a  motion;  and  the  question  was 
mooted,  but  they  had  not  time  adequately  to  discuss  it."  The  hon. 
gentleman  was  loudly  cheered  on  resuming  his  seat^ 


Subseriptims  and  Doiiatims/r'jM  the  1ft  of  October  to  the  20th  of 
Dtceiub*^^  1S72- 

Tba  snms  to  which  (D)  is  pre£xed  are  I>jaatioiis ;  all  others  are  Anwn^ 

SctwcripriuiiA. 

£    s.    tL    ^  £    s.   d. 

Alihidzo,  Rer.  R.  .         .     1     1     0    j    Hlbbert,  J.  X.  Esq.        .  .     0  10    6 

All.:-vTie,  Col,  p>r  Rot.  Canon  Hilii.u^e,  C.  Y.^\.  .  .110 

submit   (Sp^<r:al  IKinatiijn)  150     0    0   '   Low,  R.  bert,  Es^j.         .  .110 

Arbuthnot^  G.  Esq.        .         .     2     S    0   {    M.  A.  Lu.  per  Secretary  .     0  10    6 

Bartruin.  Rev.  E.,  per  Sec  .     1     1     0    ;    3Iolyneux,  John  M.  Ea*^  .10    0 

Charles,  Mi sa,  per  ijecretary.     110       Oake$w  3Iifis  .        .  .110 

Deverell,  J.  Esq.  .         .         .    0  10    0   !    Pavne,  J.  R.  E«q.  ,  ,110 

Denbitrh,  The  Right  Hc*n.  The  |   Pavne.  E.  Tumer,  Esq.  .     0  10    6 

Earl  of  .         .         .110       PaVne,  Miss  .        ,  .110 

Dimsdalo,  Baron,  3tP.  .110   1    Peake.  T.  Esq.      .        .  .110 

Ewart,  ilids  .         .         .110       Perfect,  R.  Esq.    .        .  .110 

Finzel,  C.  \V.  E-q.         .         .     1     1     0   j    Pitman,  F.  Esq.    .         .  .110 

Hammond,  W.  IL  Esq.  .     2     2    0   '    WoUaston,  F.  L.  E^.    .  .500 
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PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES, 

No.  21,  EXETER  HALL,  llONDON. 


The  Labourers'  Friend  (issued  Quarterly),  containing  a 

Record  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Price  dd.  Forwarded  by  post 
to  Subscribers. 

Dwellings  for  Working  People.  The  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  has  just  published,  at  their 
Office,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  a  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition 
(Sixth  Thousand)  of  "  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction ;"  to  which  is  now  added,  "  The  Essen- 
tials of  a  Healthy  Dwelling ;"  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  efforts 
made  for  extending  its  benefits  to  the  working  population,  particularly 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  likewise  on  the  Continent.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trative Plans  of  existing  Model  Houses,  including  those  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Royal  Windsor  Society,  also  Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and 
to  Rural  Districts.  By  Henby  Roberts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Price  7«.  cloth. 
The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  translated  and  published  in 
French,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic.  Gide 
et  Baudry,  Editeurs,  Rue  Bonaparte  No.  5,  Paris. 

Home  Reform ;  or,  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classes  on 

the  Improvement  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. By  Hbnby  Roberts,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Price 
3df.,  or  2s,  per  dozen. — Translations  of  this  Address  have  been  published 
in  French  and  Italian. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  re- 
sulting ft'om  the  State  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Sanitary  Improvements  recently  adopted  in  England.  By  Henry 
Roberts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Revised  Edition.  Price  2d.  each,  or  Is.  Qd.  per 
dozen. — A  French  Translation  of  this  Pamphlet  has  been  published  in 
Paris  and  in  Switzerland. 

Cottage  Pamphlet,  containing  a  Plain  and  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition  Model  Houses  for  Manufac- 
turing and  Mechanical  Opei-atives,  1851 — Plans  for  Houses  adapted  to 
Towns.  A  Design  for  a  Lodging  House  for  fourteen  unmarried 
Labourers,  adapted  to  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarry'  Districts,  with 
Sundry  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  and  Plans  for  5  Double 
Cottages  in  Agricultural  Districts ;  also  Plans  of  the  Windsor  Royal 
Society's  Cottages.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Price  Qd. 

Working  Drawings,  at  a  large  scale,  with  Specifications, 

&c.,  for  Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  according  to  tlie  Designs  in 
Mr.  KoBKETs's  Essay  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
in  the  Cottage  Pamphlet. 

A  Working  Drawing  for  each  design  on  sheet.     Price  2s. 

Specification  for  ditto,  Is.    Bill  of  Quantities,  Is. 
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A  Workmg  Drawing  with   Specification  and  Bill  of 

Qaacthiei,  for  a  Lodsiasr-BoBK  iin>iwl  ftr  Ummed  LabonrcfB  in 

A^rirzltsnL  IP^zr.z^  amd  QwiT  Kitneift.  Widi  Xist  and  Goat  of 
Fcran^^TV.    Price  m. 

A  Workm^  Drawing  of  Dwdlings  for  the  Labouring 

Clacfies  »ikpted  £7  Tow  or  TiHi^ei,  in  Ban  or  Stzvete.    Prioe  2ff. 

Working  Drawings  of  the  Cottages  bnilt  by  the  Windsor 

Bf>yal  Soci^.  These  HoG»t  are  built  in  blocks  on  diitiiirt  Flins,  and 
each  Sheet  <xrr.taics  coe  l4ock  of  Hooaea.     Piice  2fL 

Plans  and  Descriptions  of  the  Model  Dwellings  in 

London,  bcih  and  fitted  op  bj  tbe  Sodetj,  rii. — 

Tne  Gcorsre^«treet  Lodzicg-Honse  for  lOi  Single  Men. 

Tbe  M'jdel  Ho3s«s  in  St^»tkanHstreet.  Bloomsbnxr,  for  o4  Families. 

Tbe  Thanki^Ting  Model  Buildxi^s;  in  PortpooUlane,  Gray's  Inn- 
lane,  to  accommodate  d)  Families  and  128  Single  Women ;  incliiding  s 
Pablie  Wasbhoose. 

Tbe  Benorated  Lodging-Uooae,  Cbarie»-«treet,  Dmiy-Iane,  for  82 
Sb^le  Men. 

Tbe  Model-Lodging-Honae,  76,  Hatton  Garden,  for  54  ^ngle  Men. 
Price  2<f. 

The  Acts  passed  July,  1851,  for  Begolating  Common 

Lodging-Hooses,  and  for  establisbing  Lodging-Houses  for  tbe  Labouring 
Clashes.  Edited,  witb  Comments  and  Annotations,  bf  R.  A.  Strakob, 
Esq.,  Banister.    Price  1«.    Ako. 

The  Common  Lodging-Houses  Amendment  Act,  passed 

1853,  and  pnblisbed  in  the  "  Laboorers  Friend,"  October,  1853. 

Rules  for  the  Management  of  a  Lodging-House  for  Un- 
married Workmen  and  Laboarers,  witb  tbe  Duties  of  tbe  Superintendent 
K.B.  The  principles  on  which  these  Boles  are  framed  will  apply  to 
Lodging-Hooses  generally. 

List  and  Estimated  Cost  of  Furniture  for  Lodging 

Houses.    Price  6J. 


Printed  by  Gilbert  ahd  Rivikgtoh,  52,  Sk  John's  Square,  and  28,  Wbitefriars 
Street,  and  pubUshed  by  Charles  Patme,  at  21,  Exeter  HaU,  Strand,  where  all 
Canmmnications  are  to  be  addressed. 
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QUARTERLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  January. 
Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  the  Rev.  Canon 
Nisbet;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.;  Rev.  S.  D.  Stabbs. 

Tke  Minutes  of  the  4th  December  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

Oreat  St.  Andreic's  Street,  Seven  Dials. — Mr.  Eyton,  archi- 
tect, attended,  and  presented  his  report  of  the  works  now  in 
progress. 

The  renovation  of  the  three  houses,  Nos.  40,  41 ,  and  42,  was 
fast  approaching  completion ;  but  on  account  of  the  very  damp 
weather,  the  rooms  would  not  be  fit  for  occupation  for  some 
weeks.  A  plan  in  connection  with  the  proposed  scale  of  letting 
the  rooms  would  be  i*eady  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  Com- 
mittee. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 
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The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
February. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Bev.  S.  D. 
Stnbbs ;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  8th  of  January  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

Oreai  8t,  Andrevfs  Street. — ^Mr.  Byton,  architect,  reported 
that  the  houses  are  now  finished  with  the  exception  of  the 
painting  and  whitewashing. 

A  plan  of  the  houses  and  terms  for  the  letting  of  the  several 
tenements  were  submitted  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Thomas 
Terrett  Taylor,  Esq.,  Master  of  the  Society  of  Merchant  Ven- 
turers^, Bristol,  dated  25th  January,  1 873,  stating  that  their 
Board  had  voted  the  sum  of  three  guineas  as  a  small  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  value  of  the  information  on  the  subject  of  Ar- 
tisans' Dwellings  as  recently  supplied. 

The  letter  was  acknowleaged  with  thanks. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of 
March. 

Present: — ^The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.6.,  in  the  chair ;  the 
Bev.  Canon  Nisbet;  John  Sperling,  Esq.;  William  Long, 
Esq.;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee  held  5th  of  February  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  Monthly  Beport  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging-Houses  was  presented. 

Great  8U  Andrev^s  Street, — The  question  of  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  having  a  Working  Men's  Club  in  connection 
with  the  Houses  in  Seven. Dials  being  brought  before  the 
Committee,  Canon  Nisbet  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
scheme  as  a  source  of  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood,  adding  his 
willingness  to  be  at  once  responsible  for  the  rental  of  the 
ground  and  first-fioor  of  the  house  No.  40. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  having  quoted  the  case  of  Miss  AdeUne 
Cooper's  Working  Men's  Club  in  Great  'Bjq  Street,  West- 
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minster^  as  one  of  great  usefulness  and  encouragement,  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  deferred. 

On.  the  motion  of  the  noble  chairman^  a  Sub- Committee  was 
formed  of  the  members  present  to  make  arrangments  for  the 
opening  of  the  houses  for  tenants^  occupation^  the  Secretary 
having  first  obtained  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Boss,  Medical 
Officer  for  the  district,  as  to  the  rooms  being  fit  for  habitation. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  sundry  official  papers  of  the 
"  Royal  British  Commission/'  containing  instructions  as  to  the 
forwarding,  &c.,  of  articles  for  exhibition. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  framing  of  the  architectural 
drawings  of  the  Society's  houses  and  plans  for  agricultural 
labourers'  cottages  was  nearly  completed,  and  that  the  same 
would  be  despatched  without  delay. 

The  Secretary  further  stated,  that  he  had  made  arrangements 
with  the  accredited  agent,  Mr.  Sage,  of  Gray's  Inn  Koad,  to 
undertake  the  discharge  of  all  claims  connected  with  his  agency, 
reporting  accordingly. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  series  of  plans  of  cottages  erected 
on  the  Cheshire  and  Suffolk  estates  of  John  ToUemache,  Esq., 
M.P.,  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  by  William  Long,  Esq., 
of  Hart's  Hall,  Suffolk. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  correspon- 
dents : — 

J.  M.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  Losely  Park,  Surrey;  Edward  Dalton, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.,  Dunkirk  Manor  House,  Gloucestershire;  The 
Rev.  G.  Morris,  King's  Kerswell,  Devon ;  J.  Edmiston,  Esq., 
Culmore,  Co.  Derry,  Ireland;  J.  Yeoman,  Esq.,  Whitby;  Henry 
Roberts,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  Florence;  The  Rev.  H.  Stobart,  Wark- 
ton  Rectory,  Kettering;  Sasipada  Banerjee,  Calcutta. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows :— ^ 

Streatkam-stTeetf  Bloomshiry.—^h^  Dwellings  for  Families, 
Fully  occupied. 

PoTipooUlane. — 20  Dwellings  for  Families.     64  Rooms  for 
Single  Women.    Two  vacancies. 

At  the  Puhlic  Washhouse  the  number  of  washing^  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5802. 

D  2 
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Mf./?w)r^r/,    Dntry-Jame. — BeocnraSbed    Dwcl^b^     for     102 
Families.     Tvo  rooms  emptr,  under  repHr. 

for  kl  Fan-fli'?*.     liwigine-HoTise  for  36  Sfrigie  Men.     Avenge 
erf"  Dwelli^z?,  70.    liodg^ne-Hoiise,  S'j. 

ings  for  78  Familiee.     All  tenanted. 


Oeorge-^r^j^y  BloomjAury. — Lodging-Honse  lor  IM  Si^;le 
Men.    ATerage  tetumcj,  94. 

CJiorl^s^M^reH,   DruryAane. — Lodging-Hooae  far  82  Single 
Men. '  Arerage  of  hunates,  78. 

The  aanitary  report  of  the  Honaes  is  genenfly  satisfiMtory 


A  HEALTH  BOOK* 

CFrom  the  Bmider.) 

Ths  plain  mgauiing  of  Pablic  Hjgiene  is  defined  by  the  anthor  of 
a  hand-book  jnst  now  published  to  be  '^  that  branch  <^  sanitair 
science  which  concerns  the  physical  condition  ai  commnnitns. 
This  being  so,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  inqrartant  of  all 
sciences ;  for  what,  indeed,  is  the  practical  Talne  of  the  acqmrementi 
of  any  other  science  or  any  other  knowledge  if  the  physical  oonditio& 
of  the  P^F^  amongst  whom  it  is  taoght  and  acquired  is  not  of  a  high 
statusr  The  most  Tslnable  of  all  Imowledge  taoght  to  men  of  low 
physical  condition,  eren  if  thej  are  capable  of  acquiring  it,  cannot 
DC  retained  and  effiBctualhr  made  use  of.  Hygiene,  then,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  other  usenil  sciences,  and  must  precede  the  effectiTe 
exercise  of  erery  other  species  of  knowledge.  ''  It  embraces  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Tarious  influences  operating  upon  society,  whether 
for  its  material  good  or  its  actual  deterioration,  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  former,  and  prerenting  or  amelioratxng,  as  fiur  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  the  latter.  It  involves  the  enactment  of  laws  bj 
which  the  safety  ot  the  whole  may  be  protected  against  ^he  erron 
of  a  part,  and,  above  all,  it  aims  at  the  prevention  of  disease  by  the 
removal  of  its  avoidable  causes.  In  a  wide  sense,  therefore,  the 
science  of  public  hygiene  enlists  the  services  of  the  people  themsdvee 
in  continuous  efforts  at  self-improvement;  of  the  toichera  of  the 
people,  to  inculcate  the  best  rules  of  life  and  action ;  of  physicians, 
in  preventing  as  well  as  curing  disease;  and  of  lawgivers,  to  legalise 
and  enforce  measures  of  health-preservation.  But  while  it  is  the 
special  province  of  the  medical  profession,  as  guardians  of  the  public 

'   •  **k  Handbook  of   Hygiene."     By  GeoTge  WUson,  MJ).  Edin.     London: 
J.  4  A.  ChonshiU.    1878. 
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health,  to  study  the  causes  of  physical  deterioration  and  disease,  and 
to  point  out  how  far  these  causes  may  be  controlled  or  averted,  the 
general  well-being  of  the  people  must  mainly  depend  on  their  own 
exertions  and  self-restraint.  Sanitary  improvements  in  man's  ma- 
terial surroundings  will  not  compensate  for  social  transgressions 
against  laws  of  morality;  for  public  virtue  is  essential  to  public 
health,  and  both  to  national  prosperity. 

''  The  time,  however,  has  gone  by  when  people  can  be  dragooned 
into  cleanliness,  or  be  made  virtuous  by  police  regulations,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  most  thoughtful  amongst  practic^  reformers  of 
the  present  day  base  their  hopes  of  sanitary  progress  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  as  the  real  groundwork  of  national  health.  The 
people  must  be  taught  that  good  conduct,  personal  cleanliness,  and 
the  avoidance  of  all  excesses,  are  the  first  principles  of  health- 
preservation  ;  that  mental  and  physical  training  must  go  hand  in 
hand  in  the  rearing  and  guidance  of  youth ;  and  that  morality  does 
not  consist  so  much  of  a  blind  observance  of  the  formuke  of  empty 
creeds  as  in  a  hearty  submission  to  precepts  of  health.  Nor  is  uiis 
all.  They  must  be  interested  systematically  in  the  general  results 
of  sanitary  progress,  and  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  social  and  material  causes  by  which  it  is  impeded.  Unless  a 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene  be  widely 
dissenainated  amongst  them,  it  is  m  vain  to  expect  that  legislative 
enactments,  however  well  devised,  will  succeed  in  raising  the  standard 
of  public  health  to  any  considerable  extent.  If  it  be  objected  that 
such  knowledge  cannot  be  imparted  in  schools  [which  we  deny],  it 
may,  at  all  events,  be  conveyed  through  the  public  press  and  from  the 
pulpit ;  or  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  wordy  warfare  concerning 
the  origin  of  human  life  may  speedily  give  place  to  united  efforts  in 
striving  to  prevent  its  appaUing  waste?" 

These  words  of  Dr.  Wilson  are  words  of  the  highest  wisdom. 
Taking  this  wide  view  of  the  scope  of  the  public  health,  the  author 
discusses  the  subject  under  the  three  sections  of — 1.  Hereditaxy 
Influence ;  2.  Causes  of  Deterioration  and  Disease ;  8.  Preventable 
Disease.  After  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  heredity,  the  author 
says  that  the  causes  of  deterioration  and  disease  are  of  two  kinds — 
sociaJ  and  material.  Legislation  can  control  the  material  influences, 
such  as  impure  air,  impure  water,  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food, 
dampness  of  soil,  deficiency  of  warmth,  &c.,  and  the  removal  of 
these  causes  is  the  principal  aim  of  practical  hygiene  as  enforced  by 
legislative  enactments ;  but  "  the  social  causes  of  deterioration  and 
disease,  on  the  other  hand,  are  little,  if  at  all,  controlled  by  State 
interference,  and  hence  their  removal,  as  far  as  possible,  must  depend 
mainly  on  individual  or  combined  efforts,  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  may  be  either  egotistic  or  philanthropic,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  here  that  the  effects  of  education,  whether  imparted 
in  the  family  circle  and  school,  or  from  the  pulpit  and  platform,  or 
by  the  public  press,  will  be  tried  and  tested.*'  In  the  rapid  growth 
of  town  population  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  average  physique 
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of  the  Englkli  nee  ham  of  late  jean  linnnwg  lovend,  bat  at  the 
Mune  time  there  aie  good  grounds  for  belieTiiig  that  the  detenonr 
tion  hae  reached  ita  cnlinmatmg  point.  "^  Aiieidr  the  ramlii  of 
ganitarr  improTemente  in  many  large  towns  axe  hegiuniag  to  dedare 
themselves,  not  onlj  in  a  lessened  sick-rate  anddeath-nte,  hat  in  aa 
apparentlr  healthier  tone  of  public  opinion.  The  votking-dasBes  in 
all  parts  of  the  ooontry  aie  bestirring  themspWca  fer  man  leisnze 
and  more  paj,  and  lo  far  thej  hare  sncceeded.  It  icmaina  to  be 
seen  whether  the  leisnre  will  be  spent  in  edf-improTement,  or  the 
extra  paj  be  jadidooslj  applied,  and  not  worse  than  wasted.**  So 
for  as  these  (social)  causes  are  concerned,  the  Im^ks  of  progress  and 
improrement  most  rest  on  education,  wide-spread  and  genmL  The 
fundamental  principles  of  personal  and  domestic  hjgiene  must  be- 
come matters  of  mtelligent  conviction  amongst  all  cIssbph,  and 
especiallj  amongst  the  upper  and  middle,  that  ther  ma^  help  those 
of  the  lower  who  are  unable  to  help  thCTiselves.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  multitudes  in  all  our  large  towns  so  heavily 
burdened  with  the  load  of  a  Titiated  heritage,  and  so  hemmed  in 
with  the  barriers  of  foul  air,  filth,  and  want,  that  tearshing  and 
preaching  can  only  be  felt  as  bitter  mockeries  unless  these  baxrieri 
are  fint  removed.  Herein  lie  the  duties  of  sanitary  authorities,  and 
in  their  compulsion  by  legislative  means  there  is  at  last  some  hope 
that  amelioration  and  enUghtenment  may  penetrate  even  to  these 
depths. 

We  know  that  of  the  120,000  preventible  deaths  in  a  year  in 
England  and  Wales,  each  unit  represents  a  larger  or  smaller  group 
of  other  cases  in  which  preventible  disease,  not  ending  in  death, 
though  often  of  far-reaching  ill  effects  on  life,  has  been  suffered.  And 
while  these  vast  quantities  of  needless  animal  suffering,  if  regarded 
merely  as  such,  would  be  matter  for  indignant  human  protest,  it 
further  has  to  be  remembered,  as  of  legislative  concern,  that  the 
physical  strength  of  a  people  is  an  essential  and  main  factor  of 
national  prosperity ;  that  disease,  as  far  as  it  affects  the  workers  of 
the  population,  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  industry;  and  that 
disease  which  affects  the  growing  and  reproductive  parts  of  a 
population^  must  also  in  part  be  regarded  as  tending  to  deteriora- 
tion of  race. 

The  chapter  on  Food  contains  instructions  on  the  appearances  of 
sound  and  unsound  meat,  and  the  means  of  judging  it 

The  chapter  on  Air  and  its  contamination  shows  that  the  pecu- 
liarly foBtia  smell  of  sewage  gas  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  more  than  to  the  gases  given  off,  which  are  carbonic  add, 
nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
ammonium  sulphide.  Dr.  Odiing  believes  it  to  be  carb^ammo- 
niacal.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  speedily  decolorises  solutions 
of  potassium  permanganate.  Like  other  organic  effiuvia,  it  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  fungi,  renders  milk  sour,  and  taints  meat 
The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  this  important  subject  rests  on 
the  development  and  spread  of  enteric  fever.    The  actual  poison 
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may,  like  the  miasmata  which  give  rise  to  ague,  be  inappreciable  to 
the  senses,  or  by  chemical  research ;  but  Dr.  Murchison  met  with, 
during  the  four  years  1858 — 62,  few  examples  of  enteric  fever  which, 
on  investigation,  he  could  not  trace  to  defective  drainage,  the 
existence  of  which  was  sometimes  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  infected  locality. 

The  poii^t  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  this,  that  sewers  often  become 
the  real  channels  by  which  the  contagion  is  propagated.  The 
sewer  air,  laden  with  the  specific  poison,  readily  finds  its  way  into 
houses  on  account  of  its  greater  tension,  and  in  consequence  of 
badl^-trapped  or  imperfecuy-ventilated  drains.  It  may  be  inap- 
preciable to  the  senses,  but  its  baneful  effects  make  themselves  felt 
none  the  less. 

Supposing  that  sewage-tainted  air  is  kept  out  of  dwelling-houses, 
the  impurity  of  the  air  which  people  inhale  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  it  contains,  arising  from  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  body  and  the  products  of  combustion  that  pass  into  the 
room  from  lights.  It  is  found  that  1  cubic  foot  of  coal-gas  destroys 
the  oxygen  of  8  cubic  feet  of  air  in  combustion,  and  produces  about 
2  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  besides  other  impurities.  As  a 
common  gas-burner  bums  about  3  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  the 
importance  of  having  these  deleterious  products  of  combustion 
carried  off  by  special  channels  is  obvious.  All  things  being  consi- 
dered, the  author  is  of  opinion,  founded  on  experimental  data,  that 
the  cubic  space  of  rooms  should  be  such  as  to  aJlow  3,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  head  per  hour  to  pass  through  them  without  perceptible 
draught.  Thus,  if  the  space  be  only  100  cubic  feet,  the  contained 
air  must  be  renewed  thirty  times  per  hour,  in  order  that  the 
standard  amount  be  supplied ;  whereas  in  a  room  of  1,000  cubic  feet, 
only  thred  renewals  of  air  will  be  required.  What,  then,  is  the 
minimum  amount  of  cubic  space  tlurough  which  the  standard 
amoant  of  fresh  air  can  be  passed  without  perceptible  movement  ? 

Professor  Pettenkofer  has  answered  this  question  experimentally, 
and  lias  found  that,  by  means  of  artificial  ventilation,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  mechanical  contrivances,  the  air  in  a  chamber  of 
424  cubic  feet  can  be  renewed  six  times  per  hour  without  creating 
any  perceptible  air-currents.  Providing  tnat  perfect  artificial  means 
be  employed,  and  the  air  warmed,  such  a  room  as  this  c>an  be 
efficiently  ventilated,  no  doubt,  but  with  natural  ventilation  it  is 
impossible  to  do  it.  Dr.  Parkes  maintains  that  a  change  of  air  four 
or  five  times  an  hour  is  all  that  can  be  borne  in  this  country,  and 
this  would  require  an  initial  air  space  of  750  to  1,000  cubic  feet. 
Practically,  the  difficulties  of  ventilating  small  spaces  efficiently  are 
due  not  so  much  to  the  movement  of  the  contained  air  as  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  inlets,  these  being  necessarily  so  near  the 
person  that  the  draughts  are  disagreeable  or  injurious.  So  far  as 
our  own  experience  goes  it  is  found  to  be  difficult,  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  well-^vised  plan  of  ventilation,  to  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  fresh  air  per  head  per  hour  without  creating  perceptible 
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dnui^to,  if  the  t^okce  be  loi  tha&  0»  «« 
ComttrlMxaen  ncMnmendcd  a  fpMe  </  ^*A>  «K*ae  S*«&  ps 
and  ifijrnrV^  that  the  air  fthc^ald  b^  lUJiwl  at  jbhs 
h^/or,  **  The  cmlj  aa/e  pcin'ripLfc.''  ther  b^hL  "  »  »  is 
margni  fr>r  eoctingeDeaea ;  and  tLe  <r:c9&c«  reaZy  ai^  z 
W}  ii%i}n0:  feet  per  man  be  too  ma^h,  \m  wta^hs  •yX-  cciae  feet  be 
enough  for  all  thepnrpocea  of  vanning  vcEs£ask«.  i  * 
ExfienmeDta  that  haTe  since  been  made  proTe  bor 
that  eren  ttiia  alk/wance  is  inadequate.  TW  CoKsaa 
selrea  obaerre, '^  It  has  been  said  that  the  qwstBom  of  4 
nmplj  a  qoetdwn  of  Tentilation,  lot  it  is  nther  a  qoeaiiaB  aa  to  the 
pcpssibOitj  of  Tentilation.  The  more  bedsor  engnnMiaiiijotthaie 
m  a  room*  with  a  limited  culae  spa4se,  the  more  obsmrtiaDs  jon 
have  to  Tentilation;  the  fewer  the  beds  the  more  easr  is  it  to  vend- 
hite  the  rooms.  There  are  fewer  nooks  and  eomera,  fewer  smfMCi 
exposed  to  the  morement  of  the  air,  and  las  stagnatioB.  We  have 
been  in  rooms,  both  in  barracks  and  hospitals,  in  which  the  atmo- 
sphere was  positiTelj  offensiTe  with  the  doors  and  windowa  <^)en." 

The  force  of  gaseons  diffusion,  npon  which  the  miiliHm  ouusiilur 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  itself  depends,  is  manifestly  inadeqfuate  as  a 
Tentilaiing  power.  It  operates  chieflj  in  producing  a  toloMj 
equal  distribution  of  the  gaseous  products  of  le^iration  and  com- 
bustion throughout  the  air  contained  in  a  room,  but  aids  onlj  to  a 
Terr  slight  extent  the  remoral  of  these  impurities  from  the  room, 
while  it  IS  altogether  inoperatire  as  regards  the  lemoral  of  organic 
imrmrities. 

Of  the  methods  of  natural  Tentilation,  that  of  Mr.  Potts  haa  been 
well  spoken  of.  It  consists,  as  our  readers  know,  of  a  hollow  metal 
cornice  running  continuously  round  the  room,  and,  being  dirided 
longitudinally,  one  half  brings  fresh  air  into  the  room,  while  the 
other  diTision  removes  the  foul  air.  We  are  sony  to  say  we  have 
been  obliged  to  hear  of  failures  in  practice.  Then  there  are  the 
methods  of  Mr.  H.  Yarley,  Mr.  McEinnell,  Dr.  Stallard,  and  others. 
Of  the  ordinary  method  of  warming  a  room  by  an  open  coal  fire  it 
is  found  that  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  heat  generated  passes  up 
the  chimney,  along  with  a  quantity  of  air,  varying  from  6,000  to 
20,000  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Of  the  methods  of  testing  the  quality  of  air  and  of  water,  several 
are  stated.  As  to  the  harm  done  by  impure  water.  Dr.  Wilson 
rightly  says, — "  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  effects  of  impure 
water,  like  the  effects  of  impure  air,  may  engender  a  general  impair- 
ment of  the  health,  without  giving  rise  to  well-pronounced  disease." 
Some  very  judicious  remarks  are  made  on  the  construction  of 
dwellings,  on  hospitals,  on  the  removal  of  sewage  and  its  purification 
and  utilization,  on  the  effects  of  improved  drainage,  on  public 
health,. and  on  preventive  measures  and  disinfection. 

This  handbook  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  medical  officer 
of  health,  and  of  every  inspector  of  nuisances  in  the  country;  and, 
considering  that  governtnent  in  this  country  exists  for  no  other 
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purpose  than  the  public  welfare,  we  believe  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  application  of  public  money  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  issue  to  the  persons  above-named  this  handbook  for  their 
^idance ;  and  not  only  this,  but  Dr.  Parkes's  work  on  "  Practical 
Hygiene."  Probably  the  medical  officers  may  possess  these  books, 
without  putting  the  Department  of  State  to  any  trouble  in  the 
matter,  but  it  is  less  likely  that  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  will 
possess  them,  and  yet  it  is  almost  more  necessary  that  it  should 
be  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  the  medical  officers. 


ON  GAEDENING. 

(From  tho  Comhill  Magazine.^ 

Sitting  at  my  open  window,  this  summer  morning,  and  watching 
one  of  the  steadiest  downfalls  of  rain  which  we  have  had  all  through 
the  season,  I  think  of  the  disarrangement  of  certain  little  plans 
which  I  had  formed  for  the  day ;  but  I  console  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  the  earth  has  been  very  thirsty  for  some  time,  and  that 
last  night  I  had  been  talking  of  watering  my  garden.     The  hay  has 
been  gathered  in  and  stacked,  in  the  fields  opposite  to  me,  and  the 
corn  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  sickle.     So  I  may  be  permitted,  without 
selfishness,  to  think  of  my  garden.    There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  that 
so  much  as  gardening  reconciles  us  to  all  atmospherical  conditions. 
Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  be  favourable  to  some  of 
our  possessions.     If  the  sun  does  not  shine  to  ripen  the  t'ruifc,  the 
rain  falls  to  revive  the  flowers  and  to  develope  the  root-crops,  lliere 
is  something  to  be  thankful  for  in  every  change.    We  do  not  come 
to  understand  this  all  at  once.    There  are  some  things,  indeed, 
rather  hard  to  understand ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  great  fact,  that 
whether  it  be  fair  or  whether  it  be  foul,  it  is  all  for  the  best.    But  if 
we  only  wait  a  little,  and  possess  ourselves  in  patience,  we  shall 
soon  come  to  appreciate  the  beneficent  operations  of  nature.     Inex- 
perience thinks  that  everything  is  going  wrong,  when  in  reality 
everything  is  going  right.  I  took  a  house  and  entered  on  possession 
in  the  month  of  May,  with  a  great  expectation  of  a  fine  crop  of  roses. 
But  there  was  not  a  bud  on  any  one  tree,  whereas  in  the  garden  of 
the  house  I  was  vacating  every  tree  and  every  bush  was  in  full 
blossom.     I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  not  see  a  rose,  and  had 
in  thought  condemned  the  worn-out  trees  to  speedy  extirpation. 
But  although  they  put  in  a  somewhat  late  appearance,  it  was  a 
highly  creditable  one.    A  cold  spring  and  late  frosts  had  kept  them 
back,  being  in  a  more  exposed  position,  and  they  had  almost  entirely 
escaped  the  grub  of  the  earlier  season.     So  it  turned  out  that  what 
I  had  thought  was  all  against  me  was  a' 1  in  my  favour ;  and  thus  I 
learnt  that  it  is  wise  always  to  toaiL 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  learnt  from  gardening ;  but  I  am 
about  to  discourse  not  so  much  of  its  lessons  as  of  its  delights.  And 
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when  I  speak  of  gardens,  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  refer  in  any 
way  to  those  of  the  gn^and  Baconian  type,  whereof  the  great  essayest 
has  written  with  as  much  fine  taste  as  common  sense — ''  Gardens," 
as  he  says,  speaking  of  those  which  are,  indeed,  prince-like,  "  the 
contents  of  which  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of  ground, 
and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts — a  green  in  the  entrance,  a  heath 
or  desert,  in  the  going-forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst, 
besides  alleys  on  both  sides,'' — such  gardens,  public  or  private,  as 
those  of  Kew,  Chatsworth,  Stowe,  and  the  like — but  to  sUch  modest 
domains  as  men  of  slender  income  may  cultivate,  and  in  which  they 
may  take  a  personal  interest ;  nay,  even  cottage  gardens,  such  as 
labouring-men  tend  lovingly  before  and  after  the  day's  work  by  which 
they  live. 

I. have  seldom  read  anything  in  which  I  more  heartily  concurred 
than  in  this,  which  I  find  in  the  Introductory  Epistle  to  Cowle/s 
poem  of  the  Garden.  It  is  written  * '  to  John  Evelyn,  Esq." — "  I  never 
had  any  other  desire  so  strong  and  so  like  to  covetousness  as  that 
one,  which  I  have  had  always,  that  I  might  be  master  at  least  of  a 
small  house  and  large  garden,  with  very  moderate  conveniences 
joined  to  them,  and  there  dedicate,  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  the 
culture  of  them  aiid  the  study  of  nature."  In  these  days  of  in- 
creasing population  and  extending  cities,  it  is  the  necessity — ^and  in 
some  instances,  perhaps,  the  ambition — of  men  to  have  large  houses 
and  small  gardens.  How  many  wealthy  people  build,  purchase,  or 
hire,  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  London,  spacious  mansions,  with 
all  modern  appliances  and  conveniences,  splendidly  decorated, 
papered  and  gilded  in  the  most  costly  fashion,  but  with  scarcely 
a  rod  of  ground  around  them.  The  immense  value,  for  building 
purposes,  of  land  near  London,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  all  large 
and  increasing  cities  and  towns,  renders  this  an  inevitable  con- 
dition of  suburban  residence.  You  may  sometimes  see  "a  small 
house  and  large  garden  "  among  a  number  of  pretentious,  landless 
villas  ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  the  house,  with  these  blessed  con- 
ditions, is  the  oldest  in  the  place,  that  it  is  held  under  a  long  lease, 
and  that,  so  soon  as  the  lease  shall  fall  in,  it  will  be  doomed  to  utter 
extinction.  Half-a-dozen  villas,  four  stories  high,  will  be  erected  on 
the  two  acres  of  garden-ground.  The  small  partitions  thus  created 
will  be  highly  cultivated.  There  will  be  a  number  of  pretty  par- 
terres, but  not  *'  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden  "  in  the  place. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  forget  that  this  applies  only  to  dwellers  in  the 
neii?hbourhood  of  cities.  There  are  those  who,  **  remote  from  towns," 
**  run  their  godly  "  (or  godless)  "  race  " — people  in  the  agricultural 
or  bucolic  state  of  existence — and  there  are  our  excellent  parish 
priests,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  hearty  gardeners.  I  have  seldom 
seen  prettier  gardens,  or  gardens  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation, 
than  those  which  surround  our  parsonage-houses.  Labour  is 
cheaper  in  the  rural  districts,  and  your  parish  priest,  conscien- 
tious though  he  may  be,  has  leisure  time  on  his  hands  to 
superintend,  and,  if  he, be  in    the   vigour   of  his  years,  to  work 
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in,  his  garden-grounds.  "Please,  sir,  master  is  working  in  the 
garden,"  used  to  be,  and  still  is,  a  common  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry whether  Mr.  Primrose  is  at  home.  Perhaps  the  divine 
has  a  stout  son  or  two  to  aid  him,  and  wife  and  daughters  to 
do  the  gentler  and  more  tasteful  part  of  the  work.  I  have 
seen  many  a  pretty  sight  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  ''sweet 
shire  of  Devon ; "  and  in  my  vounger  days  I  have  struck  in  to 
help  to  water  the  peas  or  to  hoe  the  potatoes.  I  have  heard 
men  say  that  they  do  not  care  to  eat  birds  which  they  have 
killed  or  fish  which  they  have  caught  themselves:  they  despise 
shooting  or  angling  "  for  the  pot."  But  gardening  for  the  pot  is 
no  such  bad  thing.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  gives  you  an  appetite 
to  eat  the  produce  of  the  soil;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  never  found  any  fruit  or  vegetables 
obtained  from  a  neighbouring  greengrocer,  or  bought  in  Covent 
Gku'den,  half  so  enjoyable  as  those  which  I  have  reared  and  picked 
myself.    I  at  least  have  full  assurance  of  the  freshness  of  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  love  of 
horticulture  is  so  notably  increasing  amongst  us,  especially  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  I  have  heard  men  lament  that 
the  intrusion  of  the  builder  has  marred  the  fair  face  of  nature  in 
some  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  again,  that  the  rail- 
way is  an  enemy  to  the  picturesque.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  It  is  doubtless  pleasant  at  times  to  come  upon  vast 
sketches  of  heath  or  woodland,  without  a  sign  of  human  habitation. 
But  too  much  of  this  becomes  wearisome,  and  one  soon  rejoices  in 
signs  of  the  living  man.  There  are  many  places  which,  as  I 
remember  them  in  my  youth,  were  beautiful  wildernesses,  but 
which  are  now  a  constant  succession  of  beautiful  parterres.  I 
surveyed,  as  an  Addiscombe  cadet,  the  ground  on  which  the  Crystal 
Palax^  and  the  vast  assemblage  of  houses,  down  to  the  great  Nor- 
wood Cemetery,  now  stand.  There  were  woods  and  gi)>sies  in  those 
days.  And  to  stumble  upon  a  house  was  an  event.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  place,  within  an  equal  distance  of  London,  in  which  the 
value  of  land  for  building  purposes  is  at  the  present  time  so  high, 
in  which  the  gardens  are  so  small,  and,  it  may  be  said,  so  poorly 
cultivated.  The  one  great  palatial  garden  on  the  hill,  which  makes 
even  Bacon's  idea  of  a  garden  a  diminutive  conception,  suffices  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Besidents  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  say  that  they  have  one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the 
world  open  to  them,  and  why  should  they  care  about  their 
Lilliputian  plots  of  ground  ?  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this,  except 
by  saying  that  one  likes  to  have  a  rose  or  cabbage  of  one's  own. 
But  in  places  more  remote  from  such  a  regal  garden,  smaller  ones, 
according  to  the  middle-class  standard,  are  springing  up  everywhere. 
In  Epping  Forest,  where  I  roamed  in  my  earliest  youths  about 
Wandsworth  and  Wimbledon  and  Richmond,  with  which  I  was 
familiar,  in  my  "  salad  age,"  what  changes  have  I  not  seen.  I  have 
come  suddenly  upon  pretty  flower-girt  vUlas,  at  well-known  turns 
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v^A^^mt  ^fKAxoiZ  aotoii  ir  ausz-.a  tf  wick.  w:ia.  ~ 

W*r  /y»iit  orx  <«l7 ^2wfle  yr  "tj-TTtz^.  -is  ^nt  9efj&  ifz 

hit.  Ufg  *Jm:  r.»j*:jwi:jf  r/  c*ir  ^c>?«5xr:  i^!iliTr  .:c  a:«x9Bicaiii.  vr«jl  be 
^•-^h^f  ia  90BBtf:  *x,x^  ^^^^  S7»f!C  zx  '^  -iflieBccr  riarsas  ^  tke 
m^x'^\:a^  Bcs  ^c.2i  B  crx  ^  loas  taic  r^  aw  ^jnt  lot  as.  b 
IcM  nr^f^  <.4r  dv-.h  o^  'yir  rsaerr^.  c«ir  cKeLjiLWM—w  oar  Afifce  «f 
Wn^  ir^cft  ^>T  <i»Tr  B^i^i-ryysrt  Wsea  I  acai  a  te^,  ike  caie  «f 
«T*rr  ana  hrrz^e  a  Ir:*^  ^paj  -c'S  a^  tiCrwx'' 
ia  b^Tj  hfv.k  v^^«.  § ii*::tc:i^  or^t  i»  rca«L  so  t^a&  ae  ceald  : 
m^  W0r  1^  asm.  Wlkat«T«r  beaotj  tbse  sii^kt  be  ia  kas 
f^frxnAsk  he  k^t  h  KTTrpQ>»*xilT  vj»  kiakK^  He  dro««  biMiilf  to 
t/>fm  ma"  ^^^f**  <^  vent,  with  the*  laaie  £»C:v-tra¥«vjaa,  ia  a  sx- 
ifinvV;  «na/^,  aii4  ael'kai  anr  aaj  new  h^xa.  Tbe  wrr  BoCioa  of 
bM  wife  or  dan;rbt#!T  tiaTelling  in  a  piloc  Te&»e  wooid  kave  beta 
an  fMntAtvn  and  an  a)x*min^i<m  to  him.  Bat  aow  we  all  tfavel  ia 
publie:  We  TcntiUte  oanelTca  en  the  laCwaj  pistform.  We  est 
aad  drink  gre^rioiulj  at  the  lathvaj  bocffec  We  do  aa4  care 
who  iee«  va.  And  so,  when  we  go  to  our  sakariiaB  koawa,  we  aie 
no  Vm^ffT  afraid  of  being  teen  l^  the  paner-br :  mad  instead  of  a 
high  brick'Wali  we  baTe  an  open  iron-ra'ling  before  oar  gardf"^ 
Ami  IfafM  the  beaut  J  a(  our  flowers  benefita  others  than  oorsdves. 
And  it  is  no  shame  for  man,  maid,  or  matron  to  be  seen  gardening. 
"No  shame!''  Is  it  not  a  glorr  thns  to  tread  in  the  p^s  of  the 
common  parents  of  mankind  —  "the  gardener  Adun  and  his 
wife" — ere  ^in  and  sorrow  entered  the  worid?  It  is  afanost 
imjioKMible  to  asHociate  anything  low  or  Tile  with  the  thought  of 
flowers — 

Flowers  are  lorelr ;  love  is  floveriike, 
FricrndAbip  u  a  sheltering  tree ; 

and  though  we  maj  not  always  be  right  in  the  supposition  that 
where  in  a  well-cult ivat^'d  garden  there  is  a  well-ordered  home,  I 
doubt  whether  we  should  be  often  wrong  in  the  surmise.  I  look 
down,  twice  a  day,  from  the  railroad  upon  the  backs  of  a  number  of 
small  suburban  dwellings,  occupied  presumably  by  a  better  daas  of 

*  "  A  rural  Mcrno  to  mo  \n  never  perfect  without  the  addition  of  some  kind"  of 
building."~.')iJK>BTuirK  :   L'nronnecU'd  Thouyht»  ou  Cardcninij. 
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artisang,  with  narrow  strips  of  garden-ground  in  the  rear ;  and  I 
see  that  some  are  bright  with  flowers,  whilst  others  (I  am  glad  to 
say  the  minority)  have  not  a  patch  of  colour  in  them,  but  present 
simply  an  area  of  dirt.  Among  the  flowers  I  see  cleanly,  healthy- 
looking  women  and  children,  and  at  evening-tide  the  good  man 
happy  and  robust ;  but  on  the  bare  spaces  slatternly  women  doing 
nothing,  and  unwholesome  men  sulkily  smoking  their  pipes  at  the 
door.  It  would  be  unreasonable  and  intolerant  to  deny  that  there 
are  many  excellent  men  without  any  love  of  gardens  or  gardening. 
Dr.  Johnson  confessed  that  he  ''  hated  to  hear  about  prospects  and 
views,  and  laving  out  grounds,  and  taste  in  gardening."  **  Sir,  let 
us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  Street."  He  spoke  scornfully  of  poor 
Shenstone  and  the  Leasowes — or,  rather,  of  Shenstone  for  having 
spent  80  much  time  and  so  much  monev  on  the  Leasowes ;  for  he 
admitted  that  the  poet  ''  made  his  little  domain  the  envy  of  the 
great  and  the  admuration  of  the  skilful,  a  place  to  be  visited  by 
travellers  and  copied  by  designers."  We  can  feel  no  surprise  that 
Johnson  was  of  this  mind  with  respect  to  gardens  and  gardening. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  it  had  been  otherwise. 
He  liked  Mrs.  Thrale's  tea  at  Streatham  better  than  Mrs.  Thrale's 
garden. 

There  is  one  especial  advantage  in  a  taste  for  horticulture,  that 

Age  cannot  wither  it,  nor  coBtom  stale 
Its  infinite  variety. 

As  we  grow  old  it  commonly  happens  that  the  pursuits  of  our  youth 
lose  their  charm.  We  may  grow  tired  of  them,  or  physical  infirmity 
may  render  us  incapable  of  enjoving  them.  We  cannot  play  at 
criclcet,  we  cannot  pidl  an  oar  on  the  river,  we  cannot  ride  to  nounds 
as  we  did  in  our  prime.  We  have  reached  a  stage  of  "  old-fogyism  " 
and  whist.  But  the  garden  never  wearies  us.  It  is  a  "  good  old 
gentlemanly "  pursuit ;  as  long  as  we  can  see  or  smell,  it  must 
delight  us.  And  it  can  never  do  us  any  harm,  physical  or  moral, 
unless  we  allow  our  love  of  it  to  lead  us  into  expenditure  beyond 
our  means.  And,  oh !  the  good  that  it  does.  How  it  cheers,  how 
it  invigorates — nay,  how  it  purifies.    Truly  has  it  been  written — 

In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

The  mere  sight  of  trees  and  flowers  and  lawns  acts  as  a  perpetual 

tonic 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  gardening  may  be  "  all  well  enough  in 
the  summer,  but  where  are  you  when  winter  comes  ?  "  Well,  you 
are  in  your  glass-houses,  if  you  have  any, — and  there  are  few  culti- 
vators of  flowers  who  have  not  larger  or  smaller  covered  gardens  of 
this  kind.  Eead  what  good  Mr.  Hole  says  about  this  in  his  charming 
Book  ahotU  Boses.  He  tells  us,  that  to  his  extreme  astonishment, 
much  thinking  that  he  was  being  hoaxed,  he  received  an  invitation 
at  Easter  time  to  be  one  of  the  judges  at  a  working-men's  rose-show 
at  Nottingham.  He  went,  ana  he  was  charmed.  Neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  neighbours  had  a  rose  in  bloom ;  but  there,  in  the  club- 
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room  rA  a  pnbli^-fcooje,  he  frisl  a  d^^  <€ 

<r>fnpl*<*  mrynift  of  beaotr,  rryuld  laci:  tat*  r? 
eoM  f:\fj^j  wrfmln^ ;  and  in  eo  rc^jal  palan^.  »>:  =-: 
no  mart  oi  genu,  waa  tL?re  that  daj  bi  aZ  ibe  i 
&trlj  di^ht.**  Judgment  deHrereL  he  wt£S  Vw  «e  ike  sar^ew  itf 
tb«  vorkiDg-nv^  ;  ^  tinr  aI>>tmentB,  on  stzziiit  iIvt«l  appanaed  by 
lM4ge0  or  boards,  m  me  afcoot  three  to  a  p>:<>L"  Aai  ^er  hid 
thetr  fj^laM-bonjes,  too;  "Hoases!"  exrrlainks  r»d  Mr.  Hdc 
'^  Whj,  a  fall-sized  giant  woaM  haTe  taken  theB  ^  Hke  a  hand- 
ghum;  and  eren  1,  tot  a  tmall  offiee-boj  in  ttmaeniam  vith  ^ak 
p«at  profemon,  was  nnable  in  most  of  the«n  to  stawl  npright,  and 
into  some  to  enter  at  alL  That  hit  of  glaas  had  heen,  nev^athdesi, 
as  much  a  dream  and  hope  and  happ*ineaB  to  ita  owner  as  tlie  Crraial 
Pahu!«  to  Paxton." 

We  learn  from  thi^  that  eren  the  hnmhlest  gardeneia  max  have 
their  little  hits  of  glass,  to  that  their  coltrrAtmi  of  Ikwrers  mar 
proceed  eren  in  the  severest  wintry  weather.  Bnt  this  ia  not  ihe 
onlj  answer  to  the  objection  that  gardening  is  '^  all  well  enough  is 
the  summer/'  for  there  is  gardening  all  the  jear  round  for  those 
who  look  understandinglj  at  the  matter.  I  admit  that  there  is 
often  an  undue  tendency  to  sacrifice  erenrthing  to  anmmer  effiscts. 
But  I  do  not  caU  this  gardening.  There  is  no  reason  whj  jou 
should  not  have  a  rotation  of  floral  crops.  Even  tlioae  poor 
Nottingham  weavers,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Hole,  oooid  keep  np  a 
succession  of  delights.  '  **  There,*'  he  writes,  **  to  cheer  the  ongeniil 
days  of  winter,  were  the  Christmas  roue,  the  aconite,  the  lauimtinos, 
the  golden  holly,  the  chiemonanthus  fragnns,  on  ita  anng  fait  of 
southern  wall,  with  the  large  veQow  jasmines  near,  and  the  winter 
riolets  beneath.  There,  to  follow  in  the  spring,  the  meaereon,  tke 
erica,  the  berberis,  the  snowdrop,  hepatica,  polyanthus,  crocna,  and 
tulip.  After  these  the  lilac,  laburnum,  ribes,  and  ^en  the  royal 
rose."  If  these  poor  workmen  can  accompli^  such  resuItB  as  are 
here  described,  it  must  be  the  ignorance  of  middle-class  coltrratori 
alone  tbat  can  keep  them  from  out-doors  gardening  *'all  the  year 
round." 

I  wrote,  in  a  former  essay,  something  in  favour  of  window- 
gardening.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  growing  and  prospering 
under  high  auspices,  and  that  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ever  foremost  in 
well-doing,  has  beoi  promoting,  with  a  heartiness  beyond  all  praise, 
this,  the  almost  solitary  amusement  of  the  poor  Londoner  that  is 
only  purifying  in  its  effects.  It  has  been  said,  and  not  without 
truth,  that  to  place  a  row  of  flower-pots  on  one's  window-ledges 
is  to  exclude  so  much  air.  Now  I  certainly  would  not  recommend 
any  one  who  can  enjoy,  in  any  other  way,  the  beauty  and  perfrone 
of  flowers,  to  barricade  his  windows  with  flower-pots,  or  to  festoon 
them  with  creepers.  But  it  is  much  better  to  have  these  blessings, 
even  with  the  drawback  of  which  I  have  spoken,  than  not  to  have 
them  at  all ;  and  if  less  air  enters  the  poor  man's  room,  what  does 
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enter  it  is  sweeter,  when  it  wafts  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  into  the 
narrow  and  crowded  chamber.  As  I  am  writing  this*  by  snatches, 
with  sometimes  intervals  of  a  week,  I  take  up  a  morning  paper  and 
I  find  a  paragraph  (August  5)  headed  "  Docks  and  Flowers."  The 
docks  are  not  dock-leaves  but  dockyards.  A  dockyard  is  not  quite 
the  place  in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  flowers  growing.  My 
recollections  of  old  visits  to  the  docks  do  not  include  even  a  blade 
of  grass.  But  I  learn  from  the  pajjer  that  the  Directors  of  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Companies  "  annually  promote  a  com- 
petition in  the  growth  of  flowers."  "  Their  last  horticultural /ate," 
it  is  added,  "  took  place  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  exhi- 
bitors were  exclusively  the  servants  of  the  Company,  the  flowers, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  having  been  reared  in  the  West  India  Dock, 
where  the  fete  was  held,  and  where  Directors,  officers,  clerks,  with 
their  respective  wives  and  friends,  assembled  in  happy  accord. 
Money  prizes  were  given  for  the  two  most  cultivated  gardens,  also 
for  climbers,  garden  herbs,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  various  de- 
scriptions." Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  this:  to  think  of 
these  burly  dockyard  labourers,  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  done, 
weary  of  the  task  of  lowering  heavy  cases  into  the  holds  of  sailing- 
vessels,  or  coaling  steamers,  or  any  other  work  that  may  belong  to 
them,  of  which  I  have  a  general  conception,  derived  from  old  re- 
miniscences, but  which  I  cannot  very  correctly  describe — to  think  of 
their  going  at  eventide  to  their  narrow  homes  and  cultivating  their 
little  plots  of  garden-ground,  under  what  must  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  discouraging  circumstances  and  conditions,  is  very 
pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Of  course  this  is  no  solitary  case,  even  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis.  I  speak  only  of  its  exceptional  discouragements.  In 
my  own  immediate,  neighbourhood  there  was,  a  little  while  ago,  a 
workman's  horticultural  exhibition,  which  I  was  pleased  to  see  had 
been  promoted  by  some  well-known  popular  writers  of  the  present 
day.  Within  a  very  few  years  an  extensive  village  has  sprung  up 
near  a  railway  station;  and  each  tenement  has  a  little  garden- 
ground  attached  to  it,  and  each  workman  has,  I  believe,  a  season- 
ticket  ;  and  when  the  owners  of  these  little  houses  come  out  into  tbe 
fresh  country  air,  after  their  summer-day's  work,  they  find  more 
delectation  (at  leafft  the  best  of  them  do)  in  their  nleasant  odorous 
garden-plots  than  in  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  the  public-house. 
And  even  when  summer  is  over,  Uiere  is  the  little  pot-garden  in  the 
sitting-room  to  invite  the  loving  care  of  the  good  man.  I  do  not 
know  any  better  antidote  to  gin,  beer,  and  tobacco,  than  flowers  and 
vegetables,  and  a  plot  of  ground  in  which  to  cultivate  them.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  quiet  pipe :  what  I  mean  to  say 
is,  that  I  like  to  think  that  a  man  has  earned  them  well  by  an  hour 
or  two's  digging  in  his  garden. 
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THE  HISTOEY  OF  LABOUEEBS  AND  LABOUR  IN 
ENGLAND. 

BY  S.  R.  PATTISON,  F.G.S. 

I. — INTEODITCTION. 

Is  the  workman  getting  his  full  share  of  the  benefit  which  dailj 
accrues  to  the  nation  from  modem  discoveries  in  the  utilisation  of 
the  natural  forces?  Commercial  progress  is  so  rapid,  that  the 
period  of  a  life-time  changes  the  aspect  of  the  times ;  but  is  the 
advance  thus  indicated  principally  absorbed  by  the  capitalist  classes, 
or  do  the  sixteen  nullons  of  hand  workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
get  their  fair  share  of  the  benefit?  These  are  questions  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  without  the  aid  of  history.  On  a 
general  view,  the  man  working  with  machinery  earns  more  than 
he  does  without  it.  The  man  who  drives  an  engine  gets  higher 
wages  than  he  who  carries  coals  on  his  back.  The  most  inert  por- 
tion of  the  moving  mass  is  the  ignorant  portion.  The  inquiry  is 
worth  pursuing.  True,  high  wajges  and  large  earnings  do  not  of 
themselves  bring  happiness;  this  flows  only  from  moral  culture, 
which,  however,  in  the  present  active  condition  of  Christendom,  is 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  accompany  material  prosperity.  Man, 
gradually  emancipated  from  constajit'  occupation  in  the  grosser 
kinds  of  labour,  gradually  accustomed  to  the  use  of  leisure,  will  get 
forward  to  a  nobler  place  than  before,  and  will  fulfil  a  higher 
destiny.  But  this  progress  will  be  sadly  impeded  unless  and  until 
equal  justice  is  done  to  all  parties  in  the  competitive  race. 

Is  this  movement,  then,  at  present,  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
jealously  and  disunion  between  classes  ?  The  Bight  Honourable  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  a  recent  speech  at 
Bradford  says : — ^''I  am  convinced  from  my  own  personal  observationa 
for  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  that  there  is  not  more  bitterness  be- 
tween classes,  but  that  there  is  less  and  less ;  that  there  is  not  so 
much  hatred  between  classes ;  that  there  is  a  better  understanding 
between  master  and  man ;  and  that  more  sympathy  is  felt  by  both 
employers  and  employed  towards  one  another.  Again,  there  aro 
many  workmen  who  sav,  '  We  shall  never  get  on  in  England  until 
we  can  imitate  our  fellow-workmen  on  the  Continent.  We  shall 
never  get  our  rights  or  our  proper  pay  till  we  can  do  as  the  French 
Communists  or  Qerman  Internationalists  are  doing.'  Well,  I 
would  say  to  them  that  there  is  no  countiy  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept the  United  States,  in  which  wages  are  so  high  in  proportion 
even  to  the  price  of  necessaries  as  they  are  in  England ;  and  {here 
is  no  country  at  all,  including  the  United  States,  in  which  the  hours 
of  labour  are  so  short." 

Labour  has  not  hitherto  earned  its  fair  ratio  of  the  increased  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life  which  have  been  secured  by  the  great 
middle    classes.     There  is   an  enormous  difference  between  the 
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dwelling  and  surroundings  of  the  medisBTal  and  modem  tradesman, 
there  is  not  an  equal  difference  between  the  lodging,  food,  and  dress 
of  the  labourer  or  artificer  of  the  two  periods.  Undoubtedly,  the 
small  tenement  of  the  modem  operative  is  far  superior  to  the  hut  of 
the  serf;  it  may  contain  articles  which  a  Plantagenet  king  could 
not  have  procured.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  question.  Labour, 
together  with  capital,  has  contributed  to  national  prosperity;  it 
claims  its  full  share  in  the  spoils  of  conquest.  Whether  it  already 
enjoys  them,  whether  it  has  a  clear  title,  and  to  what,  can  best  be 
discussed  in  the  light  of  histoiy. 

We  wish,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  farm  labourer,  to  dear  away 
the  prevalent  misconception  that  his  work  is  one  in  which  no  progress 
can  entitle  him  to  consideration,  as  his  utmost  skill  can  only  fulfil 
an  undeviating  roimd  of  monotonous  duties.  On  the  contrary,  those 
who  have  had  practical  experience  on  farms  know  well  that  dili- 
gence, mental  attention,  and  the  stimulus  of  reward,  effect  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  in  the  manipulations  of  common 
labour,  and  in  the  deserts  of  the  workman,  quite  as  striking  as  in 
any  other  department  of  industry.  Technicid  education  of  the  right 
sort  will  double  the  wages,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  kind  of  work. 
Culture  of  the  understanding  is  as  important  to  the  ploughman  as 
it  is  to  the  factory  operative.  Emphatically  is  this  the  case  when 
the  work  of  the  husbandman  becomes,  as  at  present,  greatly  de- 
pendent on  the  right  use  of  machinery. 

It  will  be  said  that  a  rise  in  wages  means,  as  indeed  is  too  often 
the  case  at  present,  increased  expenditure  in  mere  sensuous  grati- 
fications. But  with  justice  done  and  Christianity  Amongst  us  this 
may  be  left  to  the  rectification  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  latter  is 
sure  to  effect.  High  wages  imdoubtedly  mean  increased  consump- 
tion, augmented  commerce,  the  more  general  distribution  of  wealth. 
High  wages  operate  as  an  increased  demand  on  the  goods  laid  up 
in  store  for  us  by  our  Heavenly  Father  in  the  shape  of  iron,  coal, 
timber,  and  raw  material  of  evenr  kind.  The  healthful  play  of 
unrestricted  commerce  rejoices  in  this,  as  man  goes  into  all  lands  to 
"  subdue  the  earth." 

The  TimeSf  in  a  late  leading  article  on  the  subject,  states  the  gains 
of  labour  in  its  recent  war  against  capital  to  amount  to  one  shilling 
per  week,  on  the  average,  even  after  allowing  for  the  increased  price 
of  food.  This  amounts  to  thirteen  millions  a  year.  It  then  com- 
plains of  the  low  and  immoral  methods  in  which  this  gain  is  ex- 
pended, and  looks  onward  and  forward  thus : — '*  We  must  turn  to 
the  people  themselves — the  working  men — to  rescue  themselves,  and 
to  put  themselves  in  the  right  before  the  countrv.  They  have  been 
fighting  for  time  and  money — both  things  of  value,  and  most  lawful 
objects  of  desire.  They  have  got  the  most  of  what  they  wanted. 
As  those  acquisitions  are  comparatively  novel,  they  may  be  excused 
for  not  knowing  at  once  what  use  to  make  of  their  spare  shillings 
and  hours.  It  is  time  they  should  see  to  this.  If  they  make  a 
good  use  of  these  gains  they  will  realize  them,  keep  them,  enjoy 
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them,  and  make  them  the  means  of  further  and  larger  aoquisitiona. 
If  they  fail  to  make  a  good  use,  thej  will  speedily  lose  the  step  thej 
have  gained,  and  finding  themselves  falling  the  heavier  because  thej 
have  been  climbing  higher  than  thej  were  fit  for.  This  metropolis, 
with  all  its  £B.ults  and  shortcomings,  does  jet  provide  the  working 
man  with  means  and  opportunities  for  comfort,  improvement,  and 
progress,  whether  material  or  mental.  In  other  words,  everjbodj 
can  do  well,  live  well,  and  get  on  well  here,  and  it  is  his  own  finalt 
if  he  does  not.  Unquestionabl  j,  the  recent  triumphs  of  industry 
put  these  things  still  more  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  men.  But 
they  must  put  out  their  hands  to  secure  the  prize,  or  it  will  soon 
elude  their  grasp  and  disappear  before  their  eyes." 

In  a  similar  strain  writes  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review : — *'  The  gospel  according  to  Mammon  will  preach 
itself,  and  can  do  without  the  assistance  of  philosophers  and  re- 
formers. The  working  wen  and  their  advisers  who  are  really  bent 
on  social  progress  well  know  that  this  comes  only  of  a  truer  civili- 
zation, of  a  more  vigorous  morality,  of  a  wider  education,  of  a  deeper 
moral  tone,  of  healthier  domestic  life,  more  temperance,  unity, 
moderation,  self-respect  amongst  employed,  more  sense  of  duty, 
more  justice,  more  benevolence  amongst  employers,  more  sympathy 
and  unselfishness  amongst  both.  Were  a  higher  education  of  mind 
and  feeling  universal  amongst  workmen,  they  could  elevate  their 
own  condition  indefinitely.  Were  it  universal  among  capitalists, 
they  would  do  so  spontaneously." 

We  have  now  said  and  quoted  enough  to  justify  our  choice  of  a 
subject.  Let  us  for  a  little  look  back  to  old  times,  and  briefly  trace 
the  history  of  the  British  labourer  at  successive  periods.  For  the 
completeness  of  the  sketch  we  must  take  a  glance  at  some  fiicts 
which  the  antiquarian  rather  than  the  historian  presents  to  us. 

n. — BA.BLIBST  TOOLS  AND  HOMBS  OF  BBITIBH  WOBKMEN. 

The  rough  flint  tool,  with  edges  dressed  but  not  ground,  dog  up 
out  of  the  gravel-bed  or  falling  from  the  river-biuak,  is  the  most 
ancient  indication  of  man's  handiwork  found  in  western  Europe. 
This  primeval  implement  speaks  to  us  of  labour  and  of  the  labourer, 
for  it  indicates  hiurd  work.  The  flint  first  requires  the  shaping  hand 
of  man.  This  can  be  now  easily  given  by  steel  tools.  A  good 
workman  in  the  gun-flint  trade  can  turn  out  three  hundred  in  a  day. 
But  with  only  stone  for  hammer  and  chisel  the  task  is  more  difficult, 
yet  practice  makes  perfect.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
archeeologists,  Mr.  Evans,  in  England,  and  Mr.  Nilsson,  in  Denmark, 
have  both  made  themselves  adepts  in  striking  out  stone  tools  of  the 
original  type  from  primitive  materials,  and  with  no  other  aids  than 
stones.  The  simple  leaf-shaped  unground  flint  is  the  solitary  &ot 
that  we  get  concerning  man  in  the  first  or  paloBolithic  age. 

Leaving  the  pakeolithic  period  under  the  reign  of  its  one  solitary 
mysterious  fact,  we  come  next  to  the  neoliihie,  the  time  when  ground 
and  polished  tools  were  employed.    The  caverns  and  burial-places 
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in  which  these  are  found  display  the  fruits  of  labour  in  stone  and 
bone  tools,  rude  pottery,  split  bones,  and  a  few  artistic  delineations. 
Considerable  manufactories  of  smooth  stone  tools  have  been  found. 
Materials  from  distant  countries  were  worked  up,  trade  arose. 
The  degree  of  labour  indicated  by  the  tools  of  this  period  may  be 
estimated,  as  Mr.  Evans  observes,  "  by  what  Lavitan  says  of  the 
North  American  Indians  -  sometimes  spending  their  whole  life  in 
making  a  stone  tomahawk  without  entirely  finishing  it,  and  by  the 
years  spent  by  members  of  tribes  on  the  Bio  Ne^o  in  perforating 
cylinders  of  rock  crystal  by  twisting  flexible  leaf-stalks  of  wild 
plantain  between  the  hands,  and  thus  grinding  the  hole  with  the 
aid  of  sand  and  water." 

The  labour  of  this  second  division  of  the  stone  age  is  abundantly 
illustrated  in  most  of  our  museums. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  introduction  of  metals, — ^first  bronze  and 
then  iron, — without  finding  any  immediate  improvement.  I  can 
best  illustrate  the  condition  of  workers  at  the  commencement  of 
this,  the  third  epoch,  by  some  details  of  exploration. 

Bising  out  of  the  Bridgewater  levels,  and  abutting  boldly  in  the 
Severn  sea  at  Weston-super-Mare,  stands  Worle  Hill,  crowned  with 
the  double  lines  of  an  old  British  entrenchment.  Within  the  in- 
closure  are  round  bare  spots,  which  are  found  to  be  the  surfaces  of 
former  holes,  each  about  six  feet  deep  and  wide,  occasionally  lined 
with  dry  masonry.  I  visited  the  spot  whilst  the  explorations  were 
in  progress,  and  saw  the  pits  opened  out. 

On  careftilly  removing  the  earth  a  human  skeleton  was  found. 
On  cleaning  the  skull  three  cuts  were  seen  entirely  penetrating  the 
bone,  and  evidently  inflicted  by  some  heavy  and  sharp  weapon ;  the 
collar-bone,  and  the  left  arm,  a  little  below  the  shoulder,  also  bore 
the  marks  of  severe  wounds.  On  opening  aJaother  circle,  veir  near 
this,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  six  inches  frotoL  the  surface,  the  re- 
mains of  two  skeletons  were  discovered  lying  across  each  other ;  the 
head  of  the  upper  one  nearly  south,  and  that  of  the  lower  west- 
south-west.  They  were  lying  on  their  sides  with  their  legs  drawn 
up.  About  six  inches  lower  a  third  skeleton  was  found,  the  head 
lying  nearly  due  north.  One  of  these  skeletons  bore  marks  of  great 
violence,  the  skull  being  cut  through  and  fractured  bv  a  large  stone 
which  lay  upon  it.  There  were  other  marks  of  violence.  Under- 
neath, on  the  rock,  was  a  quantilr  of  wheat,  mixed  with  a  little  barley, 
quite  black,  but  whether  from  the  action  of  fire  or  that  of  decay  is 
not  certain.  With  the  skeletons  were  a  few  horses'  teeth,  and  mixed 
with  the  grain  some  small  bones,  apparently  those  of  birds.  In 
another  circle,  at  about  five  feet  from  the  surface,  the  remains  of  a 
skeleton  lay  on  its  face;  and  eight  or  nine  inches  below  was  an 
iron  spike,  about  four  inches  long,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
the  head  of  a  dart  or  javelin.  Under  the  skeleton  was  the 
usual  deposit  of  black  mould  and  pieces  of  stick,  such  as  might 
have  been  used  in  a  wattle  roof,  under  which  was  a  quantity  of 
wheat   and   barley,  which  seemed  to   have  rested  upon  a  flat 
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board,  and  to  have  been  kept  separate  from  each  other  bj  thin 
pieces  of  wood.  Near  the  bottom  of  another  hole  was  found 
part  of  a  very  small  ring,  apparently  of  bronze,  and  quite  down 
on  the  floor.  Under  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  apparently  put 
away  with  great  care,  were  two  rings  of  iron,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  about  the  same  in  diameter.  Several  pieces  of 
red  earth  were  found,  apparently  ochre,  one  of  which  had  been 
rubbed  down  into  the  form  of  a  small  egg.  The  cartilage  be- 
tween two  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of  one  of  the  skeletons  disco- 
vered  was  ossified,  which,  the  surgeons  said,  indicated  severe  and 
constant  toil. 

These  people  lived  in  small  pits,  thatched  with  willow  or 
straw,  less  commodious  by  far  than  many  of  the  nests  of  the 
feathered  tribes;  they  threw  up  earthen  entrenchments  which  were  not 
always  sufficient  for  protection ;  they  had  barley,  wheat,  and  pork ; 
they  hoarded  their  little  stores  at  the  bottom  of  their  wretched  huts ; 
they  used  coarse,  rude  pottery,  and  sedge  baskets ;  employed  ochre 
for  their  personal  ornament ;  lived  in  discomfort  and  terror,  and 
died  by  the  arrow,  the  axe,  or  the  sword.  They  had  no  capital, 
save  the  petty  hoards  of  grain ;  they  had  none  of  the  protection  or 
provision  which  capital  can  give.  Their  history,  for  long,  dull 
centuries,  is.  a  scanty  story  of  wretchedness. 

Traces  of  similar  habitations  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  Somerset,  Hants,  Devon,  Anglesea,  Scotland,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles.  Many  interesting  instances  occur 
on  Dartmoor.  I  have  often  encountered  them  amidst  the  gtej 
rooks  on  the  slopes  of  moorland  hills  in  North  Cornwall,  occa- 
sionally connected  with  ancient  track-lines  and  pillars  on  the 
lonely  wilds.  But  there  were  differences  of  condition  even  in  this 
apparent  monotonv  of  misery.  In  this  ''  lowest  deep  "  there  was 
vet  a  "  lower  deep,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  earliest  accounts  we 
have  from  eye-witnesses,  and  especially  from  the  narrative  of  CsBsar, 
that  among  the  tribes  of  Britain  and  Germany  the  multitude  was  in 
a  state  of  servile  dependence  on  the  chiefs  and  priests.  The  gigantic 
works  of  stone  and  earth,  which  remain  to  us  as  the  memonals  of 
our  Celtic  forefathers,  were  doubtless  raised  by  forced  labour,  a  £Eu:t 
which  greatly  intensifies  the  gloom  of  the  shadows  they  cast  on  the 
landscape. — (From  the  Leisure  Hour.) 


WORKING  CLASSES  ABROAD. 

NBTHBBLANDS. 

Thb  reward  of  labour  throughout,  the  Netherlands  is  too  low  to  off(»r 
any  inducement  for  an  English  workman  whose  object  is  saving  money 
to  migrate  thither.  At  Amheim  and  Deventer  the  weekly  wages  of 
the  workman  scarcely  average  IO0.  At  the  Haffue  they  are  some- 
what higher,  but  there  also  provisions  are  considerably  dearer.    It 
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appears,  from  myestigations  that  have  been  lately  made,  that  if  the 
wage  of  the  artisan  were  not  supplemented  bj  the  industry  of  his 
wife  and  children,  or  in  some  other  way,  he  would  rarely  be  able  to 
meet  his  expenses,  low  and  economical  as  they  are.  The  Netherlands  . 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry  give,  in  their  last  Report,  some 
striking  statistics  on  this  point.  Thus,  the  expenses  (for  the  barest 
necessaries)  of  a  blacksmith  with  a  wife  and  one  child  were  found  to 
be  150.  lO^d.  weekly ;  but  the  man's  regular  wages  are  onl^  ll^., 
leaving  the  difference  to  be  made  up  by  the  earnings  of  the  wife.  A 
bricklayer,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  spends  on  necessaries 
168.  3d.,  and  earns  himself  but  IO0.;  and  another,  a  labourer  at  the 
same  trade,  having  a  wife  and  six  children,  has  to  spend  for  their 
support  140.  6d|.,  Uiough  his  wages  are  less  than  80.  The  wife's 
employment  is  almost  always  washing,  a  rather  lucrative  trade  in 
Holland ;  the  children  begin  to  earn  a  little  at  an  early  age ;  and 
the  father,  if  inclined,  as  he  is  pret^  sure  to  be,  can  add  something 
to  his  regular  wage  by  overwork.  Li  Amsterdam  the  rate  of  wages 
is  as  high  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  the  skilled  workman  getting 
from  130.  or  140.  a  week  to  2I0.,  and  the  foreman  considerably  more ; 
the  diamond  cutters  and  polishers  earning  from  two  guineas  to  six 
guineas,  and  even  more.  The  hours  of  labour  are  twelve,  with  an 
allowance  of  two  and  a-half  hours  for  meals  and  the  never-£edling 
indulgence  of  a  pipe. 

There  are  two  things  noticeable  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Dutch  workman  which  may  seem  anomalous  to  an  Englishman.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  not  a  slave  to  the  slow  system  of  apprenticeship, 
which  compels  a  lad  to  occupy  five  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  learning 
(or  being  prevented  from  learning)  his  trade ;  he  learns  it  as  he 
pleases  from  whoever  he  can  induce  to  teach  him ;  he  learns  as  many 
trades  as  he  likes,  and  is  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  he  under* 
stands.  In  the  second  place,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  give  notice 
to  quit  any  employment  that  is  disagreeable  to  him,  but  can  quit  it 
at  any  moment  he  chooses,  and  receive  the  wages  due  to  him  up  to 
that  moment.  The  master,  in  like  manner,  can  discharge  his  work- 
men whenever  it  suits  him.  But  in  practice,  the  end  of  the  week, 
as  being  the  most  convenient,  is  the  usual  time  for  closing  engage- 
ments on  either  side. 

The  rate  of  wp^ges,  then,  being  so  very  much  lower  than  the  rates 
in  the  large  towns  of  England,  an  English  workman  would  naturally 
infer  that  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  food  and  necessaries  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  Here,  however,  he  would  be  mistaken ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  bread,  vegetables  of  a  coarse  sort,  boots  and  shoes, 
tobacco  and  spirits,  sdmost  all  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  house-rent  and  luxuries,  are  dearer  in  Amsterdam  than  in 
England.  Any  English  family,  therefore,  arriving  at  Amsterdam 
or  its  vicinity,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  the  same  comforts  as  at  home, 
could  only  do  so  by  spending  one -third  or  one- fourth  more  than  in 
England.  How,  then,  does  the  Dutch  working-man  feed  himself 
and  family  ?    The  answer  is— they  are  almost  entire  strangers  to 
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luxuries :  they  live  chieflj  on  potatoes,  cheap  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots,  turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  &c.,  stewed  with  lard,  and  rye 
bread.  When  these  vegetables  are  scarce,  as  they  are  in  winter  and 
early  spring,  they  have  recourse  to  dried  peas,  beans,  rice,  bark^, 
&C.,  cooked  with  buttermilk  and  treacle.  They  cannot  afford  to  buy 
butchers'  meat,  and  the  only  kind  of  animal  food  which  they  partake 
of  on  Sundays  is  bacon  and  horseflesh,  which  latter  has  been  lately 
introduced. 

In  the  matter  of  house  accommodation  the  Dutchman  is  some- 
what peculiar.  Whoever  has  studied  the  pictures  of  Ostade  and 
Teniers,  particularly  the  larger  scenes,  must  have  noticed  the 
numerous  small  houses,  each  separate  from  the  others,  and  each 
in  its  own  patch  of  enclosed  groimd.  Such  pictures  are  true  to 
fact,  for  the  Dutchman  will  alwavs  stand  aloof  from  his  neighbours 
if  he  can,  and  be  the  centre  of  nis  own  demesne,  however  small ; 
and  he  loves  to  keep  it  clean  and  neat,  and  to  make  it  the  veiy 
picture  of  propriety.  At  the  Hague  the  workman  can  rent  a  little 
house  of  this  description,  if  he  does  not  (as  he  often  does)  happen 
to  possess  one  of  his  own,  for  about  2«.  6d,  or  3^.  a  week,  and  he 
will  make  excellent  use  of  the  bit  of  ground  by  raising  from  it 
such  vegetables  as  will  afford  him  the  greatest  amount  of  nourish- 
ment. Necessity  has  taught  him  thrift ;  he  is  fond  of  working  in 
his  garden  early  and  late ;  he  loves  his  own  fireside  in  the  wintry 
season ;  and  he  rarely  wastes  any  of  his  small  means  at  the  public- 
house,  not  considering  beer  a  necessity  of  life.  The  worker  at 
Amsterdam  is  not  so  well  off  in  this  respect ;  it  is  hard  for  him  to 
find  healthy  lodgings  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay.  Until  lately 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  live  in  a  damp  cellar  liable  to  frequent 
floods,  or  in  a  single  garret,  where  his  bed  was  in  a  cupboard,  and 
where  there  were  none  of  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  modem 
houses.  This  wretched  state  of  matters  is,  however,  just  now  being 
remedied  by  the  erection  of  rows  of  houses  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town — such  buildings  being  the  property  of  certain  Companies  of 
philanthropists,  who  are  able  to  let  single  rooms  from  28,  to  3«.  6dL 
a  week,  and  pairs  of  rooms  from  80.  to  5$. 

The  climate  of  the  Netherlands  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  healthy 
as  that  of  the  British  Isles,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  notwith- 
standing the  greater  cold  in  winter.  It  is  true  that  large  tracts 
of  meadow  land  are  often  under  water,  and  this  may  render  their 
neighbourhood  slightly  rheumatic ;  but  tliere  is  no  malaria,  few 
fevers,  chills,  or  sunstrokes,  and  with  ordinary  care  and  caution 
good  health  may  be  maintained.  That  this  is  so  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  fiskct  that  the  death  rate  is  favourable  compared  with 
surrounding  countries,  and  that  among  British  insurance  offices 
there  is  a  warm  competition  for  Dutch  lives.  The  Dutchman 
clothes  himself  substantially,  wears  flannel  next  the  skin  the  whole 
year  round,  and  is  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking;  it  is  his 
misfortune,  however,  to  suffer  too  often  from  defective  drainage. 
An  English  workman  in  Holland  will  generally  require  a  better 
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diet  than  the  native,  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  effects  of  damp  and 
the  consequent  intermittent  fever ;  and  he  should  be  cautious  in 
the  use  of  spirits,  in  which,  from  their  cheapness,  he  may  be 
tempted  to  indulge. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  executed  by  Dutch  work- 
men considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail.  The  truth 
would  appear  to  be  that  for  ordinary  work  the  Dutch  artificer  may 
be  as  much  relied  on  as  any  other,  while  for  work  which  requires 
extreme  care  and  finish  he  is  not  so  well  adapted,  and  has  to  yield 
the  palm  to  his  French,  English,  and  German  rivals ;  though  the 
Dutch  are  surpassed  by  none  in  their  manufactures  of  tiles  and 
bricks,  and  in  their  ship  carpentry.  It  seems  to  be  true,  according 
to  general  testimony,  that  the  same  amount  of  work  cannot  be  got 
from  a  number  of  Dutch  hands  in  a  factory  as  would  be  readily 
performed  by  the  same  number  of  English  hands.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  low  wages  paid  to  Dutchmen,  their'  labour  is 
said  to  cost  quite  as  much  as  that  of  the  workmen  of  other  countries 
— the  movements  of  the  Dutchman  being  so  slow  and  methodical, 
and  his  disposition  and  temperament  being  altogether  averse  from 
anything  like  hurry  and  driving. 

There  are  English  workmen  scattered  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Netherlands,  most  of  whom  have  been  engaged  for  some  special 
service,  as  foremen,  overseers,  or  in  some  sim3ar  position  of  respon- 
sibility, and  who  receive  wages  exceptionally  high.  But  experience 
shows  that  such  engagements  do  not  always  work  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Instances  frequently  occur  in  which 
the  Englishman,  spite  of  his  superior  emoluments,  grows  discon- 
tented or  home-sick,  and  throws  up  his  situation.  Moreover, 
according  to  Mr.  Locock,  there  is  one  difficulty  which,  were  all 
others  removed,  would  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
anything  like  a  flow  of  labour  to  these  shores.  "  I  allude,"  he  savs, 
^*  to  the  imfavourable  impression  which  has  been  produced  in  this 
country  by  the  excess  to  which  the  system  of  strikes  has  been 
carried  by  many  classes  of  workmen  in  England,  and  the  natural 
fear  lest  a  system  so  baneful  in  its  effects,  so  prejudicial  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  employers  and  employed,  and  so  destructive  to  the 
good  feeling  and  the  friendly  relations  which  should  exist  between 
them,  should  ever  take  root  in  this  country.  The  Dutch  artisan  at 
present  may  be  a  poor  man,  but  he  is  at  least  not  in  that  chronic 
state  of  discontent  which  displays  itself  in  such  disagreeable  colours 
amongst  many  of  the  working  classes  of  our  own  country.  The 
same  wise  legislation  which  prohibits  hostile  combinations  of  one 
class  against  another  protects  the  artisan  in  all  legitimate  reunion 
and  combination.  Workmen's  clubs  and  trade  unions  abound  in 
every  town  and  country.  Every  trade  has  its  society,  and  every 
tradesman,  artisan,  and  labourer,  is  a  member  of  one  or  another. 
The  law  allows  such  Societies  to  discuss  with  full  liberty  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  relations  of  master  to  man,  and  to  use 
all  amicable  and  legitimate  means  for  effecting  a  change  in  those 
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relations.  What  it  proliibits  is  a  hostile  demonstration  of  a  whole 
class  against  another,  or  of  a  whole  body  of  workmen  against  a 
common  employer.  This  lew  is  respected  by  all  parties,  and  meets, 
I  have  reason  to  belie /e,  with  general  approval." 


ASSOCIATED  DWELLINGS  FOR  ABTLSANS. 

(From  the  Architect^) 

As  was  mentioned  in  these  columns  last  week,  Dr.  Hardwicke,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Paddington,  brought  before  the  National 
Health  Society  a  most  important  subject  in  a  striking  and  practical 
manner,  and  has  made  a  proposition  for  the  improvement  on  the 
principle  of  combination  of  the  homes  of  the  working-classes,  which, 
if  carried  out,  would  confer  a  boon  upon  them,  the  advantages  of 
which,  both  direct  and  indirect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate. 
The  great  experience  among  the  poor,  necessarily  entailed  by  the 
office  he  holds,  renders  him  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  wants, 
and  painfally  conscious  how  insufficiently  they  are  at  present 
fulfilled.  The  present  method  of  letting  out  the  property  in  which 
their  tenements  are  located  is  radically  wrong,  and  the  maintaining 
for  such  purpose  buildings  which  are  utterly  unfit  for  human 
habitation  he  rightly  char^terized  as  being  a  nefarious  transaction 
in  which  life  and  health  are  unfairly  staked.  The  system  which 
thus  obtains  he  considered  to  be  as  ingenious  a  means  as  could  be 
devised  for  engendering  a  low  tone  of  health  and  morals,  and  one 
which  tends  to  perpetuate  and  even  to  increase  pauperism,  with  all 
its  attendant  misery  and  degradation.  The  authoritative  demo- 
lition of  such  houses  Dr.  Hardwicke  maintained  to  be  urgently 
called  for,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  country  as 
well.  He  also  remarked  strongly  upon  what  he  considers  to  be 
unfair  legal  facilities  possessed  by  landlords  for  distressing  for  rent. 
This  was  an  undue  advantage  tnat  they  possessed  over  tradesmen 
who  supply  the  various  necessaries  of  life,  and  pressed  very  hardly 
upon  the  poor,  whose  beds,  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  and  other 
essential  articles  were  taken  from  them,  jeopardizing  the  lives  and 
health  of  many  innocent  persons,  adding  to  the  poor-rates,  and 
widening  the  already  discreditable  separation  between  the  rich 
and  poor. 

The  existing  so-called  model  buildings,  which  had  been  erected 
principally  in  London,  were,  in  his  opinion,  an  immense  improve- 
ment upon  the  general  state  of  things,  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  had 
done  much  good,  but  did  not  fiilly  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  having  but  small  provision  for  those  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  were  attainable  only  by  means  of  a  system  of  combination. 

In  France,  at  Guise,  Monsieur  Qodin,  an  enlightened  manu- 
facturer, had  built  some  blocks  of  buildings  for  his  workpeople, 
which  embodied  many  things  which  had  not  hitherto  been  attempted 
in  this  country,  and  with  a  successful  result. 
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Dr.  Hardwicke's  view  of  what  was  desirable  was  founded  upon 
what  he  had  seen  at  Guise  and  elsewhere,  with  developments  of  his 
own,  calculated  to  make  life  for  the  lower  classes  pleasanter  and 
more  attractive,  as  well  as  more  wholesome  than  it  was.  Hb  looked 
forward,  as  one  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  such  improved 
homes,  to  their  inhabitants  becoming  better  as  well  as  happier 
citizens,  and  more  contented.  The  owning  of  suburban  freeholds 
and  cottage  property  was  found  to  have  this  effect,  but  neither 
small  tenants  nor  small  owners  could  compass  the  same  perfection 
of  sanitary  arrangements  as  those  which  could  be  adopted  in  build- 
ings such  as  he  proposed  on  a  larger  scale  as  town  residences  for 
the  same  class. 

These  buildings  would  be  capable  of  holding  from  50  to  100  or 
more  families  in  sets  of  rooms  of  various  sizes  and  different  rents, 
some  looking  toward  the  street,  and  some  into  a  large  covered  court 
paved  with  asphalte,  with  common  accommodation  for  reading  and 
smoking-rooms,  kitchens,  eating-rooms,  club-room,  billiard-rooms, 
common  laundries  for  washing  and  drying  clothes,  schoolrooms  and 
creches  for  infants,  separate  baths  and  conveniences  for  the  different 
sexes,  imder  supervision  of  an  attendant,  as  now  provided  at  railway 
stations.  In  fact,  all  the  comforts  which  are  provided  in  first-class 
hotels  on  a  modest  scale.  Another  important  feature  in  his  plan 
was  the  provision  of  a  number  of  workrooms  for  different  trades  on 
the  top  iloor,  and  shops  upon  the  ground  floor,  cellars  in  the  base- 
ment, and  separate  store  places  for  coal  and  fuel.  Eanges  of  dor- 
mitories for  single  persons,  at  a  low  rent,  such  as  is  now  paid  in 
miserable  lodging-houses,  would  also  give  many  poor  persons 
comparatively  luxurious  accommodation.  Then  the  corridors  and 
passages  would  be  kept  clean  by  attendants  in  charge  of  the 
premises. 

There  are.  Dr.  Hardwicke  said,  numerous  spots  in  all  parts  near 
main  thoroughfares  suitable  for  such  buildings  to  be  had  at  moderate 
cost,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  back  plots  left  near  Farringdon-street, 
and  other  parts  of  London. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  exhibited  the  plans  and  sections  of  a  block  of 
buildings  of  this  class,  which  Mr.  Seddon  had  prepared,  with  the 
object  of  embodying  the  several  ideas  he  had  sketched  out,  not  for 
an  ideal  spot,  but  to  suit  a  plot  of  ground  which  was  available  for 
the  purpose,  in  a  locality  (near  the  Edgware  and  Harrow-roads) 
which  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  making  an  experiment  of 
the  kind. 

Dr.  Hardwicke,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  explained  that  the  venti- 
lation of  such  a  covered  court  as  that  proposed  would  be  satisfactory, 
as  it  had  been  found  to  be  at  Guise,  the  air  becoming  cooled  in  the 
basement  and  rising  through  the  roof  in  a  constant  current.  The 
interior  would  be  wanner  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than 
without. 
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MEMORANDUM  OP  OVERCROWDING  IN  SINGLE  ROOMS, 
AND    IN  HOUSES  LET   AND    SUB-LET    BY   ABSENTEE 
LANDLORDS* 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Sanitary  and  Pub^c  Health 
Committee  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  believe  the  Yestry  ought  to  adopt  the  35th  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act  in  the  parish  : — 

I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  when  a  proposition  of 
this  kind  was  brought  before  the  Vestry  in  1867,  it  was  withdrawn 
from  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  advantages  which  the  poor  as 
well  as  ratepayers  would  derive  from  it,  perhaps  also,  in  some 
measure,  from  misrepresentations  and  alleged  injustice  towards 
landlords  of  tenant  house  property. 

The  sanitary  records  of  this  and  other  vestries,  prove  that  houses 
let  out  in  single  rooms,  or  to  several  families,  have  endangered  the 
life  of  people.  Extreme  density  of  population  favours  the  spread 
of  contagion,  and  is  a  prolific  source  of  pauperism  and  degrada- 
tion. 

The  ordinary  systematic  sanitary  inspection  once  a  year  is  not  a 
sufficient  remedy^  for  although  we  generally  succeed  in  abating 
nuisances  when  discovered,  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  their 
frequent  recurrence,  by  registration  and  inspection  of  the  worst 
houses.    This  is  what  is  wanted. 

The  stringent  rules  proposed  for  adoption  in  this  and  other 
parishes  four  years  ago,  resulted,  I  beHeve,  in  failure,  from  requiring 
too  mucJi  supervision  in  carrying  out  sec.  35  of  the  Sanitary  Act, 
and  from  trespassing  somewhat  upon  the  supposed  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  liberty  of  the  subject ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  now  conceive 
a  more  simple  set  of  rules  may  be  adopted,  which  in  no  way  can  be 
complained  of  as  unreasonable  towards  either  landlords  or  tenants. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  only  in  certain  house  properly  to 
which  we  now  refer,  that  dangerous  and  immoral  overcrowding 
occurs ;  these  houses  are  inhabited  by  the  lowest  class  of  people,  and 
amongst  them  is  the  largest  proporuon  of  sickness  and  pauperism. 
There  are  persons  who  let  out  rooms  to  weekly  tenants  that  take  in, 
as  a  rule,  a  class  of  persons  not  to  be  tolerated  in  respectable  tenant 
houses  kept  by  a  responsible  landlord  or  landlady.  The  drinking 
and  dirty  people,  for  instance,  seek  out  the  former  kind  of  house, 
where  there  is  no  resident  landlord,  and  prefer  it  to  any  other.  The 
parochial  medical  officers  and  the  relieving  officers  of  Unions  are 
able  to  show  that  they  have  on  their  books  applicants  always  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism,  who  chiefly  live  in  back  rooms  and  kitchens, 
paying  rent  under  the  most  unfavourable  sanitary  conditions. 

It  is  in  these  houses  that  we  find  a  man,  wife,  and  five  or  six 
children  crowded  together  into  one  small  back  room  of  700  cubic 

♦  Reprinted  from  Quarterly  Report  (No.  18)  to  the  Veatry  of  Paddington,  by 
W.  Hardwicke,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
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feet  space ;  or  the  front  kitchen  a  little  larger,  but  with  less  than 
1000  cubic  feet  space,  where  there  are  not  more  than  100  to  150  feet 
for  each  person.  A  dog  or  two  are  often  kept  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  following  cases  from  my  notes  are  illustrations : — 

No.  12,  Bouverie  Street — man,  wife,  and  6  children  in  front  kitchen,  770  cubic 
feet  space ;  the  beds,  cupboards,  chairs,  tables,  &c.,  reduce  the  cubic  space  less  than 
100  cubic  feet  to  each  person  ;  the  man  is  a  journeyman  butcher  out  of  work.  In 
the  same  house,  first  floor  front,  is  a  man  (pltmiber  and  glazier)  with  his  wife  and 
7  children,  with  cubic  space  of  1200  feet  only.  No.  56,  Cirencester  Street,  was  a 
man,  wife,  and  6  children  in  a  front  room,  choked  up  with  furniture,  and  articles  of 
wet  linen  hung  all  over  the  room  ;  2  fine  children  were  suffering  from  severe  whoop- 
ing-cough, and  2  had  died  the  previous  week  of  same  disease.  At  No.  — ,  was  found 
a  small  dirty  back  room,  where  some  people  kept  2  dogs,  the  man  and  wife  earning 
SL  a  week,  and  spending  it  in  drink.  No.  22,  Cirencester  Street,  three  instances  of 
overcrowding  in  one  house — 14  persons  in  excess.  No.  46  in  the  same  street,  16  per- 
sons in  excess — front  kitchen  6,  back  parlour  4  ;  second  floor  back  6.  No.  23,  Netley 
Street,  front  parlour  contains  5  persons;  second  floor  front  7  persons.  No.  2,  Alfred 
Place,  Harrow  Road,  5  persons,  with  a  cubic  space  of  560  feet  In  Clarendon 
Street,  nearly  100  persons  have  been  displaced ;  and  17  persons  were  dislodged  from 
one  house. 

In  some  of  the  kitchens  and  basements  people  may  be  said  to  be  like  Esquimaux, 
in  underground  cave  dwellings — ^places  with  impure  air,  want  of  light  admitted 
only  through  a  grating  in  front,  tiie  upper  sash  of  the  window  being  often  out  of 
repair,  or  nailed  up. 

The  sanitary  officers  are  continually  serving  notices  to  abate  over- 
crowding in  single  rooms  (as  the  orders  of  the  last  few  weeks  fully 
testify),  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  newly-built  houses  of 
Mews  (in  the  Chippenham  Road  and  Amberley  Road  district),  rooms 
are  beginning  to  be  thickly  populated  with  a  pauperised  class  of 
persons,  many  of  whom  have  removed  from  the  worst  part  of  other 
parishes,  and  from  less  cleanly  dwellings  in  other  places.  These 
nouses  were  originally  constructed  for  the  requirements  of  one  middle 
dass  family  only,  while  frequently  there  are  now  congregated  in 
them  four,  five,  and  six  families  of  artizans,  labourers,  <&c.  (for  which 
they  are  unfitted).     Hence  the  necessity  for  supervision. 

In  tenant-house  property  of  this  kind,  there  is  not  the  essential 
accommodation  of  a  dwelling ;  no  one  looks  after  the  accumulation 
of  dust  or  offensive  garbage,  or  sees  that  the  closets  are  cleaned  or 
drains  kept  trapped,  or  to  attend  to  the  general  cleaning  and  venti- 
lation of  passages,  stairs,  or  rooms. 

Serious  evils  of  a  physical  and  moral  character  are  found  to  afflict 
the  population  of  these  over-crowded  houses.  The  want  of  fresh 
air,  habitual  undeanliness,  bad  washing  accommodation,  with  other 
unsanitary  conditions,  favour  the  spread  of  contagion.  There  is  a 
notable  increase  of  tubercular  and  consumptive  maladies  in  the 
tenant-house  population  of  large  cities,  and  the  low  form  of  vitality 
engendered  in  people  who  do  not  enjoy  fresh  air,  leads  to  the  abuse 
of  stimulants  and  tobacco.  This  condition  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  decline  is  so  well  recognized  in  America,  that  it  has  acquired 
a  name,  less  elegant  than  expressive,  of  "  tenant  house  rot." 

By  measures  such  as  I  now  advocate,  these  evils  can  be  averted. 
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It  is  for  Local  Boardu  to  see  tbat  the  time  has  now  arriTed  for 
prudent  and  judicious  action.  The  homes  of  the  people  cannot  con- 
tinue in  their  present  disgraceful  state,  and  people  perish  at  high 
death  rates,  without  trying  effectual  means  to  prevent  them«  It  is 
a  question  whether  rich  citizens  are  to  have  in  their  midst  a  ihriying 
and  industrious  population,  living  in  indecent  homes,  or  take  the  con- 
sequences of  a  sicklj  and  semi-pauperised  race,  flocking  from  rural 
districts,  to  be  supported  by  high  rates,  or  trusting  Iw-gely  to  the 
charitable  doles  of  clergy  and  lady  visitors  of  a  wealthy  parish. 

Regulations  proposed  to  apply  to  houses  or  parts  of  honses  let  out  in  single  rooms, 
or  where  several  families  live  in  one  house,  or  where  no  resident  landlord  or 
agent  is  responsible  for  sanitary  regpilations  of  the  dwelUngs  so  let  out. 
It  is  asked  that  the  sanitary  authority  shall  have  power,  if  they  deem  it  expe- 
dient, to  keep  a  register  of  any  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  let  out  in  single  rooms  to 
one  family,  or  rooms  in  houses  containing  more  than  one  family,  where  there  is  no 
resident  and  responsible  landlord.    The  landlord  or  his  agent  shall  be  responsiUs 
for  ezeouting  the  following  orders: — 

1.  The  cleansing  and  lime-washing  of  rooms,  stairs,  walls,  ceilings,  area,  yard 
or  basement,  at  least  twice  a-year. 

2.  For  providing  a  proper  receptacle  for  dust,  garbage,  or  refuse  matters,  and 
the  removal  at  least  once  a  week. 

8.  For  maintaining  a  proper  water  supply  and  receptacle,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Vestry. 

4.  .For  keeping  the  w.c.  and  drains  in  proper  order,  such  as  regards  traps,  pans, 
water  supply,  and  efficient  accommodation  (if  in  common)  one  for  loss  than  20 
persons. 

6.  For  the  letting  of  rooms,  where  the  cubic  space  for  each  adult  individual 
shall  be  not  less  than  800  cubic  feet  in  the  sleeping  room,  or  850  feet  if  used  for 
sleeping  and  living  room.  Two  children  under  10  years  of  age  to  be  counted  as 
one  adi^t.  The  number  of  persons  that  each  room  will  legally  accommodate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Vestry  authority. 

6.  To  give  notice,  in  the  event  of  any  infectious  disease,  to  the  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Vestry,  and  take  measures  for  isolation  or  removal 

7.  For  the  ventilation  of  room  or  rooms  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  deemed 
satisfactory  to  the  Medical  officer  of  Health. 

8.  The  Inspectors  to  enter  at  all  reasonable  times ;  and  the  owner  or  agent  to 
visit  and  inspect  at  least  weekly. 

9.  For  a  breach  or  default  in  carrying  out  the  above  regulations,  a  penalty  of 
40«.  shall  be  incurred. 

Besolution  of  Sanitary  and  Public  HeaUh  Committee^  April  ISthj  1872. 

Besolved — That  inasmnch  as  an  amendment  of  the  35th  section  of 
the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  is  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
in  the  PubHc  Health  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Government,  the  ques- 
tion of  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  such  section  be  deferred 
until  the  fiite  of  the  Government  measure  be  known. 

Extradifram  (he  Sanitary  Act  of  1866. 
Sbction  85. 

On  application  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  by  the  Nuisance  Authority  of  the  City  of  London,  or  any 
district  or  parish  included  within  the  Act  for  the  better  local  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  or  of  any  municipal  borough,  or  of  any  place 
under  The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  or  any  Local  Improvement 
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Act,  or  of  any  city  or  town  containing,  according  to  the  census  for 
the  time  being  in  force,  a  population  of  not  less  Uian  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  as  he  may  think  fit,  by 
notice  to  be  published  in  the  London  Ocuiette,  declare  the  following 
enactment  to  be  in  force  in  the  district  of  such  nuisance  authority, 
and  from  and  after  the  publication  of  such  notice  the  nuisance 
authority  shall  be  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  following 
matters ;  that  is  to  say, 

1.  For  fixing  tihe  nnmber  of  penons  who  may  oeonpy  a  house  or  part  of  a  hoQM 
which  is  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  xnemhera  of  more  than  one  faunily : 

2.  For  the  registration  of  houses  thus  let  or  occupied  in  lodgings : 

8.  For  the  inspection  of  such  houses,  and  the  keeping  the  same  in  a  cleanly  and 
wholesome  state : 

4.  For  enforcing  therein  the  provision  of  privy  accommodation  and  other  appli- 
ances and  means  of  cleanliness  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lodgings  and  occupiers, 
and  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  the  common  passages  and  staircases : 

6.  For  the  cleansing  and  lime- whiting  at  stated  times  of  such  prenuses. 

The  nuisance  authority  may  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
above  regulations  by  penalties  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  any 
one  offence,  with  an  additional  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings 
for  every  day  during  which  a  default  in  obeying  such  regulations 
may  continue ;  but  such  regulations  shall  not  be  of  any  validity 
unless  and  until  they  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

But  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  common  lodging  houses  within 
the  provisions  of  The  Common  Lodging  Houses  Act,  1851,  or  any 
Act  amending  the  same. 
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Subicriptiona  arid  Donaiions  from  the  Id  of  January  to  the  ZlH  of 
IfarcA,  1873. 

The  sums  to  which  (D)  is  prefixed  aro  Donations ;  all  others  are  Annnal 
Sobecriptions. 
£    «.    d. 


Abrahamsoo,  Lihm^  ft  Co., 

Mesirs.  .        .1 

Alexander,  Miss   .  .0 

Alleyne,    Colonel,    per  Rev. 
Canon  Nisbet  (Second  Spe- 
cial Donation)   .        .         150 

2 

1 
2 
I 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1 


Ashley,  Hon.  William   . 
Baring,  J.  Esq. 
Bartleet,  R.  S.  Esq. 
Bonham-Carter,  Mrs.    . 
Bonham-Carter,  J.  Esq.  M.P. 
Bridges,  N.  Esq.    . 
Bmce,  Lord  Charles,  MJ*. 
Bnller,  Mrs.  James 
Cholmondeley,  Dowager  Mar- 

chioness  of 
Conrthope,  G.  G.  Esq.   . 
Core,  Rev.  K  Capel      . 
Cnrrie,  Rey.  J. 
Gorteis,  J.  Esq.     . 
Cnrzon,  Hon.  S.  R. 
Dalton,  E.  Esq.,  D.CX. 
Dandridge,  Mrs.    . 
Denison,  Lady 
Dimsdale,  Baron,  M.P. . 
DomviUe,  Sir  J.  O.,  Bart 
DomYille,  W.  H.  Esq.   . 
D'Oyly,  Miss 
Drmnmond,  W.  Esq.     . 
Eyre,  H.  R.  Esq.  . 
Farrer,  Rev.  M.  T, 
Penning,  Colonel  * 
Oaskell,  S.  Esq.    . 
Gilbert  and  Rivington,  Messrs. 
Goldsmid,  Lady    . 
Gomm,  Field-Marshal  Sir  W. 

G.O.B.       . 
Goren,  J.  N.  Esq. . 
Hall,  Rev.  J.  E.    . 
Hemsted,  Mrs. 
Herron,  G.  R.  Esq. 
Hodgson,  Shadworth  H.  Esq. 
Holdship,  J.  Esq. . 
Hooper,  J.  J.  Esq. 


1 
10 


0 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
10 

1 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
10 
2 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 


10  10 

1   1 

1     0 


Hoper,  Mrs.  John . 
Hongbton,  TheRt  Hon.  Lord 
Hnll,  Rev.  Canon  . 
Hont,  W.  Esq. 
Jackson,  J.  Esq.  . 
James,  Sir  Walter,  Bart. 
Landon,  Mrs. 
Lindo,  Miss  . 
Littlehales,  Captain,  R.N. 
Long,  R.  Kellett,  Esq.  . 
Lyall,  G.  Esq. 
Metropolitan  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Dwellings  of 
the  Industrious  Classes  .  0 
Moody,  Mrs. ....  2 
Morris,  Rev.  G.  .  .  .0 
New  Riyer  Company  .  .  5 
Nichols,  R.  C.  Esq.  .  .  I 
Parrott,  E.  Esq.  ...  1 
Peek,  W.  H.  Esq.,  M.P.  .  1 
Penfold,  Mrs.  James  .  .  0 
Pilgrim,  C.  H.  Esq.  .  .  6 
Ricardo,  Mrs.  Osman  «  .  I 
Rickett  and  Smith,  Messrs.  .  1 
Rivington,  F.  Esq.  .  .  1 
Ryder,  Hon.  G.  D.  .  .1 
Seymour,  the  Lady  Aug^ista .  1 
Shaw,  B.  Esq.  ...  2 
Sheppard,  J.  G.  Esq.  .  .  1 
Smith,  E.  J.  Esq.  ...  0 
Strachan,  J.  M.  Esq.     .        .     1 


(D.) 


Sykes,  J.  Esq. 
Thank-Offering,  per  Secretary 
(D.) 
Thompson,  Miss  . 
Turner,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Ditto     . 

Vores,  Rev.  T.  . 
Wickbam,  W.  Esq. 
Wilde,  C.  N.  Esq. . 
WiUiams,  R,  Esq. . 
Wimbush,  J.  Esq. 
Woods,  W.  Esq.  . 
Wrench,  Messrs.   . 
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PUBLICATIONS  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES, 

No.  21,  EXETER  HALL,  LONDON. 


The  Labourers'  Friend  (issued  Quarteriy),  containing  a 

Record  of  the  TransactionB  of  the  Society.  Price  3d.  Forwarded  by  post 
to  Subscribers. 

Dwellings  for  Working  People.     The  Society  for  Im- 

proying  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  has  just  published,  at  their 
Office,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  a  Revised  and  greatly  enlarged  Edition 
(Sixth  Thousand)  of  "  The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  their 
Arrangement  and  Construction ;"  to  which  is  now  added,  "  The  Essen- 
tials of  a  Healthy  Dwelling ;"  and  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  efforts 
made  for  extending  its  benefits  to  the  working  population,  particularly 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  likewise  on  the  Continent.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trative Plans  of  existing  Model  Houses,  including  those  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort  and  the  Royal  Windsor  Society,  also  Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and 
to  Rural  Districts.  By  Henbt  Robebts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Price  7s.  cloth. 
The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  translated  and  published  in 
French,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  when  President  of  the  Republic.  Gide 
et  Baudry,  Editeurs,  Rue  Bonaparte  No.  5,  Paris. 

Home  Reform ;  or,  Advice  to  the  Labouring  Classes  on 

the  Improvement  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition. By  Henet  Robebts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Fifth  Edition.  Price 
3d.f  or  2s.  per  dozen. — Translations  of  this  Address  have  been  published 
in  French  and  Italian. 

The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  re- 

Bulting  from  the  State  of  their  Dwellings,  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of 
Sanitfiuy  Improvements  recently  adopted  in  England.  By  Henbt 
Robebts,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Revised  Edition.  Price  2d.  each,  or  Is.  6d.  per 
dozen. — ^A  French  Translation  of  this  Pamphlet  has  been  published  in 
Paris  and  in  Switzerland. 

Cottage  Pamphlet,  containing  a  Plain  and  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert's  Exhibition  Model  Houses  for  Manufac- 
turing and  Mechanical  Operatives,  1861 — Plans  for  Houses  adapted  to 
Towns.  A  Design  for  a  Lodging  House  for  fourteen  unmarried 
Labourers,  adaptea  to  Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Quarrv  Districts,  with 
Sundry  Remarks  on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  and  Plans  for  5  Double 
Cottages  in  Agricultural  Districts;  also  Plans  of  the  Windsor  Royal 
Society's  Cottages.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Price  6d. 

Working  Drawings,  at  a  large  scale,  with  Specifications, 

&c.,  for  Agricultural  Labourers'  Cottages,  according  to  the  Designs  in 
Mr.  Robebts's  Essay  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
in  the  Cottage  Pamphlet. 

A  Working  Drawing  for  each  design  on  sheet.    Price  2#. 

Specification  for  ditto,  Is.    Bill  of  Quantities,  Is. 
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A  Working  Drawing,  with    Specification  and  Bill  of 

Quantities,  for  a  Lodging-House  adapted  for  Unmarried  Labonren  in 
Agricnltural,  Mining,  and  Quarry  Districts.  With  List  and  Cost  of 
Furniture.    Price  6*. 

A  Working  Drawing  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring 

Classes  adapted  for  Towns  or  Villages,  in  Kows  or  Streets.    Price  2«. 

Working  Drawings  of  the  Cottages  built  by  the  Windsor 

Boyal  Society.  These  Houses  are  built  in  blocks  on  distinct  Plans,  and 
each  Sheet  contains  one  block  of  Houses.    Price  2s. 

Plans   and  Descriptions  of  the  Model  Dwellings  in 

London,  built  and  fitted  up  by  the  Society,  viz. — 

The  George-street  Lodging-House  for  104  Single  Men. 

The  Model  Houses  in  Streatham-street,  Bloomsbury,  for  54  Families. 

The  Thanksgiving  Model  Buildinfl^,  in  Portpool-Iane,  Gray's  Inn- 
lane,  to  accommodate  20  Families  and  128  Single  Women ;  including  a 
Public  Washhouse. 

The  Renovated  Lodging-House,  Charles-street,  Druiy-lane,  for  82 
Single  Men. 

The  Model-Lodging-Hpuse,  76,  Hatton  Grarden,  for  54  Single  Men. 
Price  2c;. 

The  Acts  passed  July,  1851,  for  Regulating  Common 

Lodging-Houses,  and  for  establishing  Lodging-Houses  for  the  Labouring 
Classes.  Edited,  with  Comments  and  Anno&tions,  by  B.  A.  Stbanob, 
Esq.,  Barrister.    Price  Is.    Also. 

The  Common  Lodging-Houses  Amendment  Act,  passed 

1863,  and  published  m  the  "  Labourers  Friend,"  October,  1863. 

Rules  for  the  Management  of  a  Lodging-House  for  Un- 
married Workmen  and  Labourers,  with  the  Duties  of  the  Superintendent 
N.B.  The  principles  on  which  these  Bules  are  finamed  will  apply  to 
Lodging-Houses  generally. 

List  and  Estimated  Cost  of  Furniture  for  Lodging 

Houses,    Price  6d. 


Printed  by  Gilbert  aito  Rivington,  62,  St.  John's  Square,  and  28,  Wbitefirian 
street,  and  pubUshed  by  Charles  PATifS,  at  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand,  wheri  U 
Commonications  are  to  be  addressed. 
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QUAETBRLY  PROCEEDINGS. 

Exder  HaU,  Strand, 

The  Greneral  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  April, 

Present: — The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.6.,  in  the  Chair;  the 
Eev.  Canon  Nisbet ;  John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  William  Long,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee,  held  5th  March,  were  read  and 
confirmed.  Also  the  Minutes  of  Sub-Committee  of  26th 
March. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Report  of  the  Society's  Dwell- 
ings and  Lodging-Houses,  which  continue,  generally,  well 
tenanted. 

The  Secretary  submitted  for  approval  by  the  Committee,  a 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  three  houses, 
numbered,  40,  41,  42,  Ghreat  St.  Andrew's-street,  St.  Giles^ 
which  had  been  recently  renovated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Houses  was  fixed  for  Thursday, 
8rd  April ;  Canon  Nisbet,  Rector  of  the  Parish,  kindly  under- 
taking the  arrangements  of  the  day. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 
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The  Oeneral  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  of  May. 

Present : — ^The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  in  the  Chair;  the 
Bey.  8.  D.  Stabbs ;  John  Sperling,  Esq. ;  William  Long,  Esq. ; 
Alexander  Haldane,  Esq. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee,  held  2nd  April,  were  read  and 

confirmed. 

The  Monthly  Beport  of  the  Society's  Family  Houses  and 
Lodging-Houses  was  presented. 

Canon  Nisbet,  Hector  of  St.  Giles',  informed  the  Committee, 
by  letter,  of  his  having  received  an  ''  Annual  Subscription  of 
Twenty  Guineas,  from  Messrs.  Meux  and  Company,''  towards 
the  farther  improvement  of  Dwellings  in  St.  Giles'. 

Also,  of  probable  changes  taking  effect  in  Church-lane  in  his 
Parish,  owing  to  the  Local  Board  of  Works  having,  at  his 
instance,  conveyed  a  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Buckeridge  (to  whom 
one-half  of  Church-lane  belongs),  and  ascertained  his  willing- 
ness to  sell. 

Canon  Nisbet  had  communicated  with  the  '^Peabody 
Trustees "  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  their  moving  in  the 
matter. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton,  Architect,  with 
reference  to  negotiations  in  the  matter  of  ^  Monmouth-court," 
St.  Giles'. 

The  entire  Court  being  unobtainable,  Mr.  Eyton  dissuaded 
the  Committee  from  proceeding  in  the  matter,  which  accord- 
ingly fell  through. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of 
June. 

Present : — ^William  Long,  Esq., in  the  Chair;  the  Bev.  S.  D. 
Stubbs;  John  Sperling,  Esq.;  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.; 
James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. ;  and  Henry  Boberts,  Esq.,  F.S.  A., 
V.P. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee,  held  7th  May,  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Beport  of  the  Houses. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Aclaud,  Eegiua  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Oxford,  asking  Lord  Shaftesbury  "  to  aid  him  with 
the  best  information  and  with  the  best  plaas  for  Cottage  Build- 
ings, &c.,  being  about  to  give  a  Public  Lecture  before  the 
University,  on  Cottages,  and  the  relation  of  the  Clergy  to  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes." 

The  letter  was  acknowledged  by  the  Secretary,  as  directed 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  a  series  of  Plans  and  Publications  of  the 
Society  being  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Dr.  Acland,  with  such 
general  hints  and  suggestions  as  experience  directed. 

It  being  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  present  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  an  illustrated  copy 
of  the  Society's  book,  "  On  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,''  by  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  F,S.A.  (one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents),  Suitably  bound  in  morocco,  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  forward  such  to  His  Excellency  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, as  President,  accordingly. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  reply : — 

"  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Embassy^ 
"  Belgrave-squarej  May  19th,  1873. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  i5th  inst.,  and  of  the  volume  published  by 
the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working 
Classes,  which  you  ask  me  to  present  on  behalf  of  that  Society 
to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

"  I  shall  not  fail  to  cause  this  Beport  to  be  laid  before  His 
Imperial  Boyal  Majesty,  and  beg  to  offer  you,  in  the  mean- 
while, my  best  thanks  for  this  interesting  communication. 
''  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 
"  The  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador, 

"  Bbust. 
"  The  Right  Hon. 
''  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G." 

The  Secretary  presented  a  Report  from  Sir  Henry  Cooper, 
M.D.,  and  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  Society's  Model  Dwellings  for 
Families,  at  Hull,  for  the  year  1872. 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  during  the  past  year  was 
presented  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  (D.V.)  at  Willis's 
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Rooms^  King-street,  St.  James's,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th 
June,  at  three  o'clock,  precisely. 

The  Secretary  was  instracted  to  make  the  nsoal  preliminary 
arrangements. 

Letters  had  been  received  from  the  following  correspondents : 
—J.  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  Gloucester-square,  W. ;  Rev.  Arthur 
B.  Wrey,  Morval .Vicarage,  East  Loo;  R.  Royle  Martin,  Esq., 
Liverpool;  J.  Worthinffton,  Esq.,  Manchester;  Sir  Geoi^ 
Osbom,  Bart.,  Chichsand  Priory,  Bedfordshire ;  H.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Ennismore-gardens ;  C.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Thorpe  End, 
Melton  Mowbray- 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  General  Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
August. 

Present: — John  Sperling,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair;  Alexander 
Haldane,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. ;  Henry  Roberts, 
Esq.,  V.P. 

The  Minutes  of  Committee,  held  4th  June,  were  i*ead  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  reappointed  to  serve  on  the 
Sub-Committee  for  Finance  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.:  John 
Sperling,  Esq.;  William  Long,  Esq.;  Alexander  Haldane, 
Esq. ;  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq. ;  James  Newton  Goren,  Esq. ; 
the  Hon.  William  Ashley ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs, 

The  Secretary  presented  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Houses. 

A  Notice  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  structure  known  as  Bloomsbury 
Chambers,  George-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles',  requiring 
the  removal  of  so  much  of  plastering  work  of  cornice  to  front 
wall,  as  is  loose,  peeling  oflT,  or  otherwise  defective,  being 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee;  the 
Secretary  stated  that  immediate  instructions  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Hanmiond  to  act  in  the  matter,  without  delay,  and  that 
he  was  already  able  to  report  rapid  progress  in  l^e  repair, 
unexpectedly  found  to  be  necessary. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Acland,  Regius  Professor  of 
Medicine,  Oxford,  acknowledging  the  gift  of  the  Society's 
Plans  and  Publications,  and  the  service  such  had  rendered  him, 
in  his  late  treatment  before  the  University  "Of  Labourers' 
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Dwellings  in  Country  Districts,  in  illastration  of  the  subject  of 
National  Health." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Count  Beust,  dated  Belgrave-sqnaro, 
June  27th,  1873,  informing  the  Committee  of  the  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  of  Mr.  Roberts'  large  illustrated  work  ''  On  the 
Labouring  Classes." 

The  usual  holiday  gratuity  to  the  Superintendents,  &o., 
being  agreed  to,  with  the  warm  concjirrence  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, the  Committee  adjourned. 

A  Sub-Committee  for  Finance  was  held  the  same  day. 


The  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Society's  Houses  is  as  follows : — 

Streatham-atreet,  Bloomsbury. — 54  Dwellings  for  Families. 
Fully  occupied. 

PortpooUhme, — 20  Dwellings  for  Families.  64  Rooms  for 
Single  Women.     All  tenanted. 

At  the  Public  Washhouse  the  number  of  washings  during  the 
last  quarter  has  been  5361. 

WHd-court,  Drury-lane, — Renovated  Dwellings  for  102 
Families.     All  occupied. 

TyTtdalVs-huildings,  (xTCuy^S'inrir'road. — ^Renovated  Dwellings 
for  87  Families.  Lodging-House  for  36  Single  Men.  Average 
of  Dwellings,  76.     Lodging-House,  29. 

OUirVs'buildings,  St  Qiles-in'the-Fields. — ^Renovated  Dwell- 
ings for  78  Families.     Two  vacant  rooms. 

Oeorge-street,  Bloomsbury. — Lodging-House  for  104  Single 
Men.     Average  tenancy,  93. 

Oharl€8'8treet,  Drury-lane. — Lodging-House  for  82  Single 
Men.    Average  of  inmates,  78. 

The  sanitary  report  of  the  Houses  is  good. 


A  Kedal  of  Kerit  has  been  awarded  to  this  Society  by  the  Inter- 
national Jury  of  the  Vienna  TTniversal  EKbibition  of  1873,  in 
recognition  of  its  services  in  the  cause  of  Moral  and  Social 
Improvements,  and  the  Excellence  of  its  Models  and  Designs. 
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DE.  ACLAmO  ON  LABOUREES'  COTTAGES. 

From  the  Oxford  Chronicle  and  Berks  and  Bucks  Gazette, 

Dn*  AcLAND,  the  Eegius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Oxford,  delivered 
another  of  his  lectures  on  Public  Health,  in  the  large  Theatre  of 
the  Universitj  Museum,  on  the  2l8t  June  last,  the  special  subject 
of  which  was  "  Laboured'  Cottages  in  Town  and  Country,  Past 
and  Present."  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  numerous  well* 
executed  diagrams,  plans,  and  drawings. 

In  commencing  his  lecture,  Dr*  Acland  said,  when  the  day  before 
he  listened  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  then  drew  the 
audience  together  on  another  subject,  he  thought  it  was  by  some 
strange  irony  of  fate  that  he  should  have  (between  two  discourses 
of  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  accomplished,  and  respected  men  of 
the  present  age)  to  bring  before  them  a  subject  so  full  of  dis- 
tressing details,  and  so  complicated  that  he  could  hardly  expect  to 
unravel  it  before  them.  At  the  same  time  he  should  betray  the 
trust  which  Was  imposed  upon  the  Professor  of  Medicine— a  trust 
probably  at  no  period  so  grave  as  at  the  present— if  he  were  not 
to  say  at  once  that  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the  nature  of 
the  bodily  frame  of  man  and  the  care  of  that  bodily  frame  was 
scarcely  second  to  the  care  of  the  spirit,  of  which  the  frame 
— as  he  had  said  before  in  that  room — was  but  the  casket 
And  if  yesterday  they  had  heard  of  John  Wesley,  and  that  the 
aspect  of  this  country  in  his  time  and  since  his  time  was  remark- 
able, so  that  he  had  been  raised  up  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
poor,  so  also  they  would  see  that  men  had  been  raised  up  within 
the  same  century  with  hearts  as  truly  beating  with  a  Christian 
spirit  for  the  bodily  necessities  of  the  people.  They  must  not 
expect  anything  of  the  graphic  or  interesting  kind  that  they  had 
heard  yesterday.  He  might,  if  he  please^  harrow  their  feelings 
for  many  an  hour  with  descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  during  the 
last  forty  years.  He  would  read  for  their  instruction  a  few  lines 
from  the  poet  Crabbe,  and  at  once  proceed  with  the  details  to 
which  he  was  going  to  draw  their  attention.  In  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  striking  of  his  poems,  Crabbe  said : — 

"  I  grant,  indeed,  that  fields  and  flocks  haTO  charms 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms, 
But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natiyes  of  the  place, 
And  see  the  mid-day  ami,  with  fervid  ray, 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play, 
While  some,  with  feebler  hands  and  fainter  hearts, 
Deplore  their  future,  yet  sustain  their  parts — 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride !  " 

Proceeding  with  the  subject  of  his  lecture.  Dr.  Acland  said  the 
question  of  housing  our  labouring  poor  was  one  unbounded  almost 
in  extent.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent time  exceeded  31,600,000.    In  England  alone  there  were  over 
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22,700,000,  the  urban  population  contaimng  nearly  13,000,000  of 
that  number.  There  tnen  remained  in  the  country  districts  and 
small  towns  9,800,000.  It  would  possibly  startle  some  of  them  to 
know  that  this  rural  and  suburban  population  was  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  668,000  per  annum.  They  nad  not,  therefore,  to  deal 
only  with  existing  evils.  They  had  to  take  care  that  no  opportunity 
should  exist  for  evils  with  the  present  population,  and  also  to 
provide  for  the  vast  population  that  was  yearly  added  to  these  isles. 
During  the  last  seventy  years,  or  about  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  they  might  date  the  labours  of  those  who  had 
systematically  endeavoured  to  look  in  the  face  the  evils  existing 
among  our  rural  population,  but  it  was  more  especially  during  the 
last  thirty  years  that  the  labours  of  those  persons  had  been  most 
fruitful.  He  should  place  the  subject  before  them  in  some  of  its 
great  bearings  in  four  distinct  compartments.  First,  he  should 
show  them  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  speak  of  the  evils  that 
had  attended  the  past ;  secondly,  he  should  show  them  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  remedying  this  state  of  things 
in  the  future;  thirdly,  he  should  touch  on  the  great  natioiud 
schemes  necessary  for  that  purpose;  and,  lastly,  he  should  ask 
whether  this  University  had  any  interest  in  this  matter,  and 
whether  it  could  do  anything  if  it  chose.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  would  read  to  them,  not  the 
worst  passages  tiiat  he  could  find,  but  some  of  the  milder  ones 
from  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Agricultural  Employment 
lately  made  public.    That  report  stated  that — 

"  It  is  lamentably  evident  that,  though  much  has  been  done 
towards  remedying  the  omissions  of  past  generations  in  this  respect, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the 
country  are  still  tmder  the  disadvantage  of  being  housed  in  dwell- 
ings in  which  they  cannot  fail  to  be  subjected  to  great  and  serious 
discomfort,  and  in  which  the  decencies  of  life  are  often  impossible." 

**  The  majority  of  cottages  which  exist  in  rural  parishes  are 
deficient  in  almost  every  requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home 
for  a  Christian  family  in  a  civilized  community." 

*'  In  one  return  thev  are  described  as  '  miserable ; '  in  a  second 
as '  deplorable ; '  in  a  third  as '  detestable ; '  in  a  fourth  as '  a  disgrace 
to  a  Christian  community.'  " 

"  Modesty  must  be  an  unknown  virtue— decency  an  unimaginable 
thing — where,  in  one  small  chamber,  with  the  beds  lying  as  thickly 
as  they  can  be  packed,  father,  mother,  young  men,  lads  grown,  and 
growing-up  girb,  two  and  sometimes  three  generations,  are  herded 
promiscuously." 

Referring  next  to  what  had  come  under  his  own  observation,  Dr. 
Acland  alluded  to  one  of  the  diagrams  of  some  huts  at  St.  Kild^, 
in  the  Hebrides.  In  these  dwellings,  consisting  of  but  one  room, 
there  was  no  door,  only  an  open  space ;  while  a  hole  in  the  roof 
let  out  the  smoke ;  and  the  people  lived  in  the^  in  the  fashion  you 
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would  expect.  The  pigs  also  entered  and  slept  in  the  cottage.  He 
remembered  when  he  first  saw  that,  and  when  he  reflected  on  the 
house  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he  was  impressed  that  it  showed 
an  unequal  state  of  things,  and  he  then  saw  that  many  years  after 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  were  supposed  to  have  made 
a  great  discoyery,  in  pointing  out  that  yarious  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion might  go  on  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  indelible 
impression  produced  at  the  time  on  his  young  mind,  he  had  since 
longed  to  visit  that  scene  again.  He  hoped  again  to  visit  St.  Kilda, 
and  to  once  more  see  the  blue  and  deep  Athuitic  dashing  upon  its 
wonderful  cliffs.  In  another  place  he  found  a  cottage  in  which 
there  was  only  one  room,  if  such  they  could  call  it,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  the  freehold  property  of  the  occupier.  He  found  more 
than  one  cottage  in  the  place  in  which  there  were  parents  and  chD- 
dren  of  all  ages,  from  3  up  to  21  or  22,  all  living  m  one  room,  all 
sleeping  in  beds  which  touched  each  other.  He  could  scarcely  stand 
upright  between  the  rafters,  and  in  a  space  in  the  cottage  6ft.  by  7ft, 
and  6ft.  6in.  high,  there  were  fourteen  children  learning  the  art  of 
lace-making.  He  was  anxious  before  giving  that  lecture  to  see  how 
things  went  on  in  the  most  favoured  £stricts  of  this  country.  He 
accordingly  went  to  a  place  which  was  surrounded  by  the  estates  of 
one  of  the  greatest  legal  authorities  of  this  country,  and  also  those 
of  one  of  its  greatest  philanthropists,  and  he  there  found  what  he 
called  a  fever  generator,  to  a  diagram  of  which  he  drew  the  attention 
of  the  audience.  Some  of  the  property  he  had  described  had  been 
part  of  the  endowment  of  the  office  which  he  held.  He  could  only 
say  that,  notwithstanding  suits  in  chancery,  appeals,  journeys  to 
London,  arguments  and  discussions,  the  people  still  remained  there; 
just  as  the  St.  Kilda  population  still  held  on  against  the  heavy 
storms  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  fate  was  not  harder  than  that  of  a 
faithful  and  willing  trustee.  If  his  hearers  accepted  his  facts  Uiey 
would  not  want  to  read  blue  books.  He  thought  they  would  at  once 
see  that  something  remained  to  be  done.  Passing  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  branch  of  the  lecture.  Dr.  Acland  showed  some 
diagrams  of  plans  for  cottages  by  Messrs.  Field  and  Castle,  and  he 
remarked  that  notwithstanding  Courts  of  Chancery  and  the  oppo- 
sition that  had  been  raised,  they  had  succeeded  at  Marsh  Gibbon,  if 
not  in  removing  the  old  cottages,  at  least  in  erecting  new  ones  upon 
the  principles  upon  which  he  approved.  In  considering  the  essen- 
tials of,  and  in  making  plans  for,  such  a  building,  they  must 
first  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to  occupy  it ;  secondly, 
if  the  site  be  •suitable  in  respect  to  the  soil,  depth  of  water,  and 
capacity  for  drainage;  thirdly,  the  aspect;  and,  fourthly,  how 
water  could  be  got — the  persons  who  lived  in  the  houses  must  not 
have  to  go  three  quarters  of  a  mile  for  it ;  fifthly,  they  must  consider 
the  area,  height  of  living-rooms  and  sleeping-rooms.  Then  there 
were  other  questions  to  settle,  such  as  the  area  of  the  stores,  the 
nature  of  the  foundations,  and  the  character  of  the  sub-floor,  the 
materials  for  the  ground-floor,  materials  for  the  walls,  the  size  and 
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position  of  the  windows,  the  thickness  of  the  glass  in  reference  to 
the  heat  of  the  apartments,  the  way  in  which  the  place  was  yenti* 
lated,  which  in  all  cottages  should  be  by  (Alton's  patent  chimney, 
the  situation  of  the  house,  the  subsoil  and  the  wells.  The  learned 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  all  this  composed  only  one  of  the  many 
conditions  necessary  to  the  general  health  of  the  labourer — namely, 
a  healthy  dwelling.  He  then  briefly  alluded  to  most  of  the  above 
sub-divisions.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  in  all  instances  of  having 
the  chimney  and  fireplace  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  door,  in  order 
that  persons  in  the  room  should  not  be  disturbed ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  area  of  the  rooms,  he  said  the  area  of  the  sleeping-rooms  was 
of  more  consequence  than  that  of  the  living-rooms,  inasmuch  as  the 
labouring  classes  were  but  very  little  in  their  living-rooms,  their 
vocation  taking  them  a  good  deal  out  of  doors.  He  then  critici2sed 
the  model  cottages  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  the  cubic  space 
allowed  to  each  inhabitant  in  them  he  considered  hardly  enough. 
Proceeding  next  to  speak  of  the  means  that  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  rising  of  damp,  he  recommended  hollow  walls,  and  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  his  hearers  a  simple  invention  of  Mr.  Castle's, 
whereby  the  end  of  each  of  the  headers  in  the  brickwork  was  steeped 
in  asphalte  to  arrest  the  spread  of  the  damp.  He  recommended  the 
ventilation  of  the  space  beneath  the  floors,  and,  by  means  of  two 
specimens  of  brickwork,  he  explained  the  methods  of  attaining  this 
object,  dwelling  upon  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Sawlmson, 
the  Government  Engineer,  in  which  charcoal  was  largely  employed. 
He  made  a  passing  allusion  to  the  several  means  that  should 
be  adopted  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  these  principles  in  the 
construction  of  labourers*  dwellmgs,  and  he  referred  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  in  our  own  neighbourhood, 
as  persons  who  had  not  only^  carried  them  out  on  their  own 
estates,  but  organized  societies  for  the  assistence  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  do  it  for  themselves.  These  societies  Dr.  Acland 
commended  to  the  notice  of  the  wealthy  classes  as  deserving  of 
support.  Reverting  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  question 
of  the  prevention  of  damp  in  cottages.  Dr.  Acland  showed  a 
specimen  of  a  Chinese  brick  sent  him  from  a  palace  in  Pe- 
kin,  and  he  regretted  that  the  expense  attending  the  carriage,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture,  would  not  permit  the  more  frequent  use 
in  England  of  the  bricks  with  glazed  surfaces,  some  of  which  he 
exhibited  and  explained.  He  spoke  of  the  quantity  of  water  that 
was  absorbed  by  bricks,  and  illustrated  the  statement  with  an  inte- 
resting experiment  and  the  detailing  of  an  anecdote.  The  effect  of 
the  anecdote  was  that  a  woman  once  told  him  that  if  she  threw 
water  upon  her  bricks  to  wash  them,  it  never  came  off  again.  That 
was,  he  said,  because  it  was  absorbed  in  the  brick,  and  he  remarked 
that  often  it  was  evaporated  therefrom  and  entered  into  the  lungs 
of  all  who  were  in  the  house.  He  enforced  that  nearly  all  the  water 
that  was  absorbed  in  the  bricks  of  a  floor  often  came  out  a^ain  and 
was  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  a  house.     Anothe 
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public  source  of  disease  was  lead-poisoning,  caused  by  reason  of 
water  being  made  to  pass  througn  lead  pipes.  He  showed  and 
explained  what  he  said  was  an  admirable  invention  for  doing  away 
with  this  evil,  in  coTering  the  interior  of  the  pipe  with  a  coating  of  tin. 
Dr.  Acland  said  that  all  this  showed  the  importance  of  small  details. 
The  whole  subject  was  made  up  of  details.  It  also  showed  them 
that  there  were  certain  principles  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  all 
building  construction.  The  only  reason  why  the  evils  of  which  he 
had  spoken  existed  was,  the  ignorance  of  some,  the  wilfulness  of 
others,  and  the  inattention  of  the  Legislature,  and,  he  would  add, 
the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  learn.  The  journals  had  found 
great  fault  in  this  matter,  but  he  had  not  seen  one  journal  with 
sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  facts.  Great  £aiult  had  been 
found  with  the  Government,  who  had  been  charged  with  dila- 
toriness  in  sanitary  matters.  The  Boyal  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion had  been  blamed  because  it  did  not  send  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners into  every  town  and  district  to  enquire  into  the  existing 
state  of  things  which  was  well  known  to  all.  They  had  only  to  look 
at  what  was  the  remedy.  The  Government  had  aone  something  to 
produce  a  remedy,  which,  if  only  the  people  would  use,  would  bring 
all  these  troubles  to  an  end  in  a  short  time.  The  population  of  this 
country  required  air ;  they  were  a  free-breathing  people.  Within 
the  last  century  six  million  acres  had  been  enclosed — ^land  upon 
which  the  whole  of  the  public  had  aright  to  assemble  for  recreation. 
Whilst  the  population  had  trebled,  all  this  had  been  taken  away. 
He  did  not  impugn  the  operations  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners. 
We  were  beginning  too  late  to  understand  that  these  public  acres 
were  not  for  individuals  or  individual  corporations,  but  for  the 
people  at  large.  That  matter  now  rested  with  the  people.  In  the 
year  1871  a  bill  passed  through  ^Parliament  which  was  so  little 
noticed  that  the  fact  of  its  third  reading  was  not  even  mentioned 
when  it  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords,  by  which  aU  the  chief 
offices  in  relation  to  the  public  health  were  united  in  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  in  the  following  year  by  an  Act,  only  found 
fault  with  for  its  pettiness  and  narrowness,  by  which  medical 
officers  of  health  were  appointed  for  the  whole  coimtry.  By  that 
Act  every  portion  of  the  coimtry,  every  cottage,  every  hamlet,  every 
village,  and  every  town  was  necessarily  under  the  sanitary  super- 
vision of  a  medical  man.  Having  described  in  detail  the  duties  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health  under  Uie  Public  HealUi  Act  of  1872,  the 
learned  lecturer  said  we  were  going  through  a  great  revolution  in 
sanitary  matters.  Things  were  gradually  sinking  into  the  hands  of 
the  people.  Now  it  was  the  people's  business,  and  those  who  had 
for  many  years  been  imploring  Uie  people,  for  their  own  sakes,  to 
seek  these  matters  out,  might  now  hold  their  peace.  The  matter 
rested  with  the  people  themselves.  The  people  elected  the 
guardians,  and  the  guardians  appointed  the  medical  officer. 
There  were  ample  means  of  knowing  what  was  an  evil, 
wl^at  was  dangerous,  and  how  they  could  remedy  the  evils  and 
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danffors.  This  was  all  the  consequence  of  what  were  called  the 
Hesdth  Acts  of  1871  and  1872.  Were  there  any  other  duties  to  be 
imposed  on  a  medical  officer  of  health  P  He  thought  many.  He 
supposed  the  hearers  admitted  that  where  there  were  erils  those 
evils  could  be  and  should  be  remedied.  He  thought  it  was  their 
duty  to  co-operate  with  aU  classes,  and  for  all  classes  to  make  known 
then*  wants.  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  medical  men  and  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  co-coperated  with  the  appointed  ministers  of 
^e  Gospel,  did  they  think  it  possible  for  those  fcTer  haunts  to  long 
continue?  The  thing  would  be  simply  impossible.  He  did  not 
wish  to  find  fault  with  the  members  of  his  own  profession,  or  to 
rebuke  the  clergy,  but  did  not  the  audience  find  something  sur- 
prising in  this  matter  ?  Supposing  it  was  the  determination  of  the 
clergy  to  co-operate  with  the  sanitary  authorities  in  the  idea  that 
if  possible  the  foes  of  health  in  their  parishes  should  be  put  down, 
how  long  would  the  law  permit  such  things  to  linger  on  ?  Should 
they  give  them  twenty  years  ?  Not  so  long  as  that.  Should  they 
give  ten?  Barring  the  local  difficulties  he  (Dr.  Acland)  should 
say  it  would  be  all  over  in  fire.  There  was  another  mighty  agency 
not  yet  at  work  for  them,  and  that  was  the  women  of  England.  If 
instead  of  their  fretting,  discussing,  and  endeavouring  to  compete 
in  their  operations  with  the  sui^eons ;  if  instead  of  arguing  whether 
they  were  physically  equal  to  men,  they  would  apply  themselves  to 
do  women's  work  in  systematically  and  carefully  nursing  and  looking 
after  the  people^  how  long  would  those  fever  dens  exist  ?  There 
were  plenty  of  men  and  women  too  who  were  capable  and  willing 
to  show  them  the  way.  In  further  dwelling  on  this  subject  Dr. 
Acland  advised  the  ladies  to  co-operate  with  medical  men  rather 
than  to  compete  with  them,  and  he  predicted  that  if  they  did  so 
they  would  not  have  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  position. 
Having  explained  and  distributed  copies  of  a  cottage  register,  em- 
bodying his  idea  of  the  means  that  should  be  taken  by  a  landlord 
to  ascertain  evils  existing  on  his  property.  Dr.  Acland  proceeded  to 
say  that  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  University  to  institute 
a  department  of  Sanitary  Science  which  should  have  the  power  of 
conferring  certificates.  Already  the  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
Ireland  had  not  only  done  this,  but  he  had  had  the  courage  to  carry 
on  a  series  of  examinations  on  that  subject  He  (Dr.  Acknd)  could 
not  truly  charge  himself  with  supineness  in  the  matter.  At  last 
there  was  a  hope  and  a  possibility  of  its  being  done.  How  long  it 
would  take  he  could  not  tell,  but  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  having  it  yentilated  and  argued.  Life  was  short,  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  eyerything  to  be  done  at  once,  but  it  was  possible  that 
public  opinion  on  these  questions  would  shortly  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  require  it.  The  learned  lecturer  proceeded  to  say 
that  he  was,  in  giving  these  lectures  at  holiday  times,  discharging  a 
duty  to  one  who  was  gone — to  a  man  who  lately  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  this  nation,  a  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  who 
was  as  much  respected  as  any  man  he  ever  knew — ^the  late  Sir  Ben- 
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jamin  Brodie — a  man  as  devoid  of  enthusiasm  as  any  man  he  ever 
knew.  In  one  of  his  last  conversations  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  said, ''  Give  Adand  a  message 
from  me ;  tell  him  that  I  wish  him  as  Begins  Professor  of  Medicine 
every  year  to  give  the  University  of  OaSbrd  instruction  by  means 
of  lectures  on  sanitary  matters.  Tell  him  that  this  instruction  is 
to  be  such  as  shall  be  intelligible,  not  only  to  professional,  but  to 
persons  of  every  kind.  Tell  him  this  £rom  me."  He  claimed  the 
credit  of  having  fulfilled  that  wish ;  and  he  had  taken  care  that  as 
far  as  in  him  lay  the  subject  should  not  suffer  in  his  hands,  and  he 
was  sure  that  &e  progress  of  public  opinion  on  this  great  matter 
would  decide  that  such  a  question  should  no  longer  be  left  to  one 
person ;  and  that  if  the  person  to  whom  the  duty  devolved  were 
removed,  another  should  be  raised  up  to  take  his  place.  Therefore, 
in  the  same  wav  he  would  commend  this  great  sanitary  question  and 
the  care  of  the  labouring  poor  in  the  same  sense  to  the  excellent,  wise, 
and  patient  women  of  England,  and  to  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  this  philosophical  sanitary  work.  The  period  of  social  changes 
was  upon  us,  and  they  might  depend  upon  it  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost  in  doing  what  they  could  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
people.  They  must  remember  that  without  a  healthy  body,  which 
depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  healthy  dwellings,  healtny  food, 
and  healthy  clothing,  they  could  not  have  a  healthy  mind.  It  was 
possible  that  fifty  years  hence  the  subject  of  those  diagrams  might 
be  matters  of  lustory,  and  they  would  be  able  to  say  that  the 
English  working  man  could  not  find  such  dens  to  dwell  in  if  he  were 
to  search  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


FLOWEES  FOE  THE  POOB. 

All  those  who  have  visited  much  among  the  London  poor,  whether 
in  workhouses,  hospitals,  or  in  their  own  homes,  have  stories  to  tell 
of  the  softening  influence  of  fresh  flowers.  We  have  heard  of  doors 
which  were  resolutely  closed  against  the  District  Visitor,  being  first 
opened  to  receive  a  bunch  of  primroses — after  which  the  Visitor 
was  always  welcome.  Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  by  the 
Window  Gardening  Societies.  Few  London  districts  are  now  without 
one ;  and,  from  the  day  when  the  plants  are  brought  by  the  exhibi- 
tors to  be  registered,  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  final  Show,  a  new  life 
is  imported  into  the  family.  The  plant  has  to  be  cleaned,  watered, 
trained,  and  sheltered  alike  from  dust  within  and  storms  withoul 
At  last  the  great  day  comes ;  and  with  what  honest  pride  the  exhi- 
bitors carry  their  pots  to  the  appointed  spot,  and  with  what  intense 
anxiety  do  they  await  the  decision  of  the  judges  as  to  the  awarding 
of  the  prizes  !  Each  class  has  its  separate  division  in  the  tent  or 
room  wnere  the  Show  takes  place.  There  is  a  Workhouse  Class,  a 
Hospital  Class,  a  General  Class,  and  a  Children's  Class,  llie 
morning  is  generally  occupied  in  arranging  the  classes.     Early  in  the 
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afternoon  the  doors  are  open  to  shilling  visitors ;  later  on  the  public 
are  admitted  at  a  penny ;  and  this  is  the  pleasure  which  manj  and 
many  of  the  working  classes  have  been  looking  forward  to  through 
the  spring.  Flags  are  flying  on  the  green  grass,  a  band  is  playing, 
and  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together — the  one  to  admire  what  the 
other  has  cultiyated  under  such  manifold  difficulties ;  children  are 
seen  dancing  in  one  spot,  playing  at  games  in  another ;  all  ages  are 
collected — even  the  very  old  creep  in,  to  have  one  bright  day  in  tide 
year. 

Then,  as  the  shades  of  evening  set  in,  preparations  are  made  for 
the  distribution  of  prizes,  and  the  mass  of  visitors  congregate  round 
the  platform  raised  for  the  speakers.  What  a  proud  moment  for 
the  individuals  whose  names  are  called  out  to  come  forward  to 
receive  the  medal  or  money  awarded !  Sometimes  the  successful 
candidate  has  been  so  small  a  child  that  it  had  to  be  lifted  up  on 
the  platform.  The  proceedings  generally  end  by  the  singing  of  the 
Doxology,  and  then  long  trains  of  flower-bearers  are  seen  wending 
their  way  home  with  their  precious  possessions. 

It  was  seeing  the  delight  given  by  these  days,  and  knowing  from 
experience  what  a  love  the  poor  have  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
that  led  to  the  consideration  how  far  this  wholesome  and  innocent 
taste  could  be  extended,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
procure  a  weekly  supply  of  cut  flowers  from  country  friends  to  dis- 
tribute amongst  the  various  classes  to  whom  they  would  be  such  a 
boon. 

First  on  this  list  would  come  the  incurable  wards  of  our  great 
workhouses,  where  are  to  be  found  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
have  known  better  days,  and  who  have  had  homes,  and  may  be  gar- 
dens, of  their  own,  who  are  now  ending  their  lives  on  a  narrow  bed, 
their  only  view  the  cold  whitewashed  walls  around  them,  their  only 
companions  fellow-suflerers  on  adjoining  beds,  their  only  change  the 
release  of  one  of  these  sufferers  from  his  or  her  earthly  bondage,  and 
the  arrival  of  anoUier  to  take  the  vacant  place.  Weeks,  months, 
and  years — yes,  even  ten  or  fifteen  years — are  spent  in  this  cheerless 
atmosphere.  Of  late  vears  much  has  been  done  to  alleviate  tiie 
state  of  these  dismal  abodes  by  allowing  a  staff  of  Visitors  to  come 
in,  but  formerly  no  break  ever  occurred  in  the  monotonous  round  of 
workhouse  life.  Besides  workhouses  there  are  general  hospitals, 
asylums,  and  other  institutions,  whose  inmates  would  be  dieered 
and  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  anything  green. 

Then  there  are  the  sick,  the  old,  and  the  lonely  in  their  own 
wretched  homes  in  the  back  courts  and  alleys  of  our  great  metro- 
polis. Great  attempts  are  annually  made  to  give  school-children 
Imd  others  countiT  treats,  and  such  days  are  in  most  cases  the  only 
sight  they  have  of  green  fields  and  unsmoked  trees.  Surely  if  one 
day  of  country  sights  is  such  an  enjoyment,  will  any  one  grudge  the 
little  time  and  tix>uble  it  would  take  to  organize  some  plan  by  which 
flowers  and  verdure  could  be  brought  each  week  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  them  ? 
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For  two  jean  the  esperiment  wu  made  bj  a  lad j  in  BdgnTia. 
She  was  IiTing  in  a  house  which  lent  itself  admiraUj  to  the  plan. 
From  the  main  thoroughfiue  a  narrow  flagged  passage  led  to  a  small 
enclosed  garden,  into  which  opened  the  frcmt  door  oi  a  reiandahed 
cottage,  coTered  with  creeperBy-~one  could  not  help  thinking  it  might 
have  been  a  shooting-lodge  at  the  time  when  BdgraTia  was  a  snipe- 
marslT,  and  that  the  improvers  of  modem  days  had  oyerlooked  its 

existence.    Miss appealed  to  her  country  friends  prirately  and 

through  the  daily  papers,  and  many  gladly  responded.  The  sym- 
pathi^  of  country  children  were  enluted  in  the  canse — not  that 
they  should  be  asked  to  give  that  which  cost  them  nothing,  but  to 
give  of  that  which  God  had  bestowed  so  abundantly  upon  them, 
and  which,  though  the  daily  enjoyment  of  their  own  lives,  was  never 
seen  by  their  fellow-creatures  in  towns.  To  ensure  a  regular  supply, 
eountiy  friends  took  different  weeks.  Some  forwarded  a  hamper 
once  a  month,  some  once  a  fortnight.  A  request  was  made  froni 
the  sixty  or  seventy  selected  recipients  that  the  distribution  should 
be  made  on  a  Saturday.  "  You  see.  Miss,  that  then  our  neighbours 
can  see  them  when  they  look  in  on  the  Sunday ;  and  my  boy,  he  do 
so  love  to  have  a  flower  in  his  button-hole  when  he  goes  to  diurch." 

Several  ladies  kindly  came  to  assist  in  the  unpacking  of  the  ham- 
pers and  ajranging  the  flowers.  Such  of  the  poor  as  liked  lm>ught 
basins  the  d^  before,  which  were  then  filled  ready  for  th^n  to 
fetch  away.  £int  it  was  very  touching  to  see  that  the  majority 
always  selected  the  bouquets  made  up  by  the  country  peopfo 
themselves,  especially  the  little  bunches  of  field  daisies,  butter- 
cups, anemones,  and  blue  bells,  evidently  tied  up  by  children. 
"  The  little  dears !  to  think  of  the  trouble  they  have  taken  for  us 
old  folk."  Many  were  the  softer  feelings  awakened  by  the  sight  of 
these  flowers.  One  old  woman  burst  into  tears  on  seeing  one  of 
these  bunches  of  daisies :  **  It  reminds  me  of  the  days  when  I  was 
an  innocent  girL"  Nothing  ever  came  amiss.  Sometimes  boxes  of 
the  choicest  roses  arrived,  the  like  of  which  they  had  never  seen 
before.  But  whether  it  was  the  produce  of  a  weU-kept  garden,  or 
the  hedges  and  ditches  in  the  fields,  tresses  of  ivy,  waving  plumes 
of  fern  and  grasses,  or  cushions  of  emerald  green  moss,  aU  were 
welcome.  **  How  sweet  the  country  earth  do  snieU ! "  was  a  constant 
remark  when  large  la;^6r8  of  moss  were  brought  out.  Not  a  scrap 
was  ever  left.  When  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  was  worth  carrying  on 
was  gone,  a  general  gleaning  took  place.  The  elder  women  col- 
lected all  the  fallen  rose-leaves,  *'  to  put  in  our  drawers  and  make 
our  clothes  smell  sweet ;"  the  children  picked  up  every  bright  petal 
to  make  what  they  called  *'  poppet-shows,"  gumming  them  on  to 
bits  of  broken  glass  to  form  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope.  These  flower 
days  were  very  happy  ones  to  these  poor  people ;  and  when  the 
season  was  over  and  the  distribution  ended,  nearly  one  himdred 

letters  of  thanks  were  received  by  Miss  ,  aU  expressing  the 

pleasure  the  flowers  had  given. 

"  They  prove  so  very  refreshing,  and  did  my  heart  good." 
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''  They  have  afforded  us  so  mucli  pleasure,  and  we  hope  profit,  as 
they  tend  to  elevate  and  purify." 

''  Indeed  we  have  highly  prized  them,  shut  up  as  we  are  in  the 
smoke  of  London,  and  coming  as  they  do  from  the  country." 

An  application  for  a  share  of  these  flowers  was  made  by  the  chap- 
lain of  one  of  the  large  lunatic  asylums  in  London — ^*  To  the  sick 
in  mind  they  will  be  a  great  boon ;  and  he  conveyed  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officer  as  to  the  result  of  the  donations :  "  He  ^aces  the 
highest  value  on  the  kind  weekly  gift  of  flowers  to  the  patients  of 
this  hospital.  The  inquiries  were  endless  as  to  when  the  flowers 
would  come  again.  The  pleasure  of  arranging  them  for  the  dif- 
ferent wards  and  wings  was  great,  and  many  a  sad  hour  of  depres* 
sion  has  been  cheered  and  lightened  by  the  kind  gift,  and  we  shall 
be  only  too  glad  in  due  time  to  welcome  the  flowers  again.  The 
boon  of  them  in  one  of  the  smokiest  and  dullest  parts  of  London  is 
untold." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  experiment  on  a  very  small  scale ;  why 
should  it  not  be  extended  ?  Every  lady  visitor  to  a  workhouse  or 
hospital  has  a  circle,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  country  friends. 
Could  it  not  be  arranged  that  four  of  them  should  each  engage  to 
send  up  a  hamper  one  week  in  a  month  ?  What  an  enlivenment  to 
a  sick  or  incurable  ward  it  would  be  to  look  forward  to  one  day  in 
the  week  when  they  would  see  what  was  bursting  forth  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  so  be  able  to  follow  the  successive  seasons  by  their  flowers ! 
What  a  pleasure  to  the  convalescent  to  unpack  these  hampers  and 
carry  th^  contents  to  the  bedsides  of  those  who  cannot  move ! 

For  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  surely  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  in  each  locality  some  spare  room  (even  the  parish  schoolroom 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  which  is  always  a  hohday),  in  which  to 
receive  and  distribute  such  country  contributions ;  a  very  little  ex* 
perience  would  prove  what  flowers  lasted  best  and  were  therefore 
best  worth  sending. 

How  many  energetic  young  ladies  there  must  be  who  spend  the 
whole  year  in  the  countiy,  and  whoprobably  envy  their  town  friends 
their  opportunities  of  doing  good,  but  have  never  thought  of  the 
pleasure  they  could  give  by  sharing  their  country  luxuries  with 
Londoners;  and  unless  there  were  some  system  it  would  be  useless 
to  send  up  flowers  for  the  chance  of  their  being  made  use  of;  but 
we  feel  sure  many  would  gladly  assist  in  this  work  if  they  were  put 
in  the  way — and  the  flower  packing  in  the  country  would  give  almost 

as  much  pleasure  as  the  unpacking  in  town.    One  of  Miss 's 

contributors  assured  her  that  it  had  awakened  a  new  sense  amongst 
his  school  children,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  it  a  favour  as 
to  who  should  be  allowed  to  bring  a  nosegay  for  the  London  basket 
It  would  also  call  forth  both  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  country 
pe^le  in  arnmging  and  packing  flowers. 

^e  objections  that  have  be^  made  are  that  the  flowers  would 
die  before  they  reached  their  destination ;  but  why  should  ikej  die 
sooner  than  the  weekly  hampers  that  come  up  to  decorate  dinner 
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tables  and  ball-rooms !    Many  of  those  sent  to  Miss were  often 

preserved  for  a  fortnight.  "  We  change  the  water  oTerj  morning, 
and  put  a  bit  of  salt  in,  and  that  keeps  'em  fresh."  Another  objec- 
tion was  that  the  carriage  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  flowers  could 
be  bought  for  at  CoTent  Garden.  We  answer  No.  The  carriage 
seldom  exceeds  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  often  is  very  mudi 
less,  and  for  that  sum  a  very  small  quantity  of  flowers  could  be 
bought ;  whereas  a  hamperf ul  supplies  between  twenty  and  thirty 
persons,  and  few  would  scruple  to  pay  a  shilling  per  month  when  so 
much  pleasure  is  given  by  it.  Of  course  there  must  be  some  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  bestowed  both  by  the  senders  and  receivers — 
but  what  can  be  done  without  trouble  ?  (and  we  do  not  call  upon 
those  whose  time  is  better  employed  to  assist) — and  how  many  ladies 
there  are  in  London  who  are  too  young  or  not  strong  enough  to 
visit  among  the  poor,  who  would  be  ver^  glad  to  do  something ! 
Here  is  employment  for  them,  harmless  ahke  morally  and  physically, 
and  yet  giving  a  great  amount  of  pleasure. 

Wnat  a  pleasure  a  parish  dep6t  of  flowers  well  supplied  each  week 
would  be !  District  Visitors  would  know  where  to  send  for  nosegays 
for  their  sick,  and  it  might  benefit  a  higher  class.  How  many  an 
invalid  in  the  middle  and  even  upper  rajoks  of  life  would  rejoice  in 
finding  flowers  within  their  reach, — single  ladies,  reduced  in  circum- 
stances, who  never  can  afford  in  the  lonely  hours  of  their  latter  days 
the  luxury  of  what  the^  had  in  profusion  in  their  youth,  when  all 
was  bright.  To  cany  it  out  thoroughlv  it  ought  to  be  kept  up 
during  the  spring  and  autumn, — ^not  only  in  the  summer  months. 
Nothing  answers  better  in  London  than  snowdrops,  daffodils,  prim- 
roses, and  violets.  What  baskets  full  of  these  might  not  be  gathered 
by  school  children,  and  mixed  with  ferns  and  evergreesnB !  Then  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  over-worked  higher  classes  are  all  going  out 
for  change  and  rest,  what  is  the  only  change  that  our  poorer 
brethren  experience  ?  Less  work,  less  help,  and  fewer  kind  faces  to 
visit  them  and  cheer  them  onward  on  tiieir  toilsome  road.  We  have 
gone  out  to  visit  our  friends  in  their  country  houses,  and  wandered 
through  their  well-kept  pleasure-grounds  and  brilliant  flower-gar- 
dens— a  couple  of  flowers  per  week  from  each  of  those  well  filled 
beds  would  fill  a  hamper,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  many  of  those 
poor  souls  to  whom  change  and  rest  are  unknown. 

The  poor  who  were  made  so  happy  by  the  flowers  last  year  are 
already  beginning  to  ask,  "  When  shall  we  have  our  posies  again  ? 
They  were  a  pleasure  to  us."  And  truly  Qod's  natural  beauties 
preach  sermons  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor.  '^  I  was  walking  in  the 
park  last  Sunday,"  said  an  old  woman,  "  and  when  I  saw  all  the 
trees  budding  out,  I  could  not  but  ask  myself.  Is  there  any  good 
budding  out  in  me  ?  " 

Li  conclusion,  we  will  give  an  extract  from  the  New  York  Daily 
BuUetin^  to  show  how  even  the  brokers  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
look  upon  flowers  as  a  humanizing  medium.  It  is  headed,  '^A 
New  Missionary  Work : "— ^ 
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"  A  few  days  ago  some  of  the  brokers  made  up  a  pool  of  a  small 
amount  bj  subscribing  twenty-five  cents  each  for  the  purchase  of  a 
handsome  terra-cotta  yase,  which  was  placed  upon  the  large  table  in 
the  Exchange,  to  be  filled  with  fresh-cut  flowers  every  morning  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart.  The  entire  arrangement  was  in  fsict  made 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has  adopted  this  method  of 
humanizing  the  Board.  It  is  stated  that  the  brokers  readily  handed 
in  their  quai'ters,  particularly  the  young  ones,  many  of  whom  re- 
marked that  the  flowers  would  remind  them  of  the  green  fields  of 
their  youth,  and  of  the  days  when  they  were  young  and  innocent. 
If  the  flowers  upon  the  table  are  the  means  of  giving  a  pleasing 
sentiment  to  a  simple  broker,  surely  their  mission  is  not  in  vain. 
Mr.  Stewart,  who  is  head  missionary  in  this  matter,  has  already 
been  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations ;  and  well  he  should  be, 
for  now  that  he  has  driven  the  entering  wedge,  and  opened  up  the 
way,  it  may  be  readily  anticipated  that  most  of  the  religious  bodies 
in  the  city  will  be  extending  their  missionary  work  to  this  new  and 
most  prolific  field.'' 

WiU  any  one  kindly  assist  in  this  "  New  Missionary  Work  "  here 
in  London  P 

Any  contributions  of  flowers,  or  any  suggestions  towards  extend- 
ing the  plan,  may  be  addressed  to  Miss  Stanley,  22,  York  Street, 
Westminster,  who  will  gladly  receive  them,  and  will  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  plan  in  that  locality. 

Maby  Stanlby. 


ST.  GILES'S  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

(From  the  Builder,) 

At  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  a  report  of  which  has  been 
recently  published,  Dr.  Ross,  medical  oflScer  of  health  for  the  St. 
Giles's  district,  said, — 1  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  speaking  because 
the  Society  has  been  concentrating  its  operations  in  the  parish  and 
district  of  St.  Giles's,  of  which  I  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative, being  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  that  district ;  and 
because  I  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  what  have 
been  the  Society's  efforts  to  promote  the  well-being,  physical  and 
moral,  of  that  locality.  There  is  a  remark  in  the  report  to  the 
effect  that  continental  nations  are  learning  from  this  Society  what 
they  should  do  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  I  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  that  statement  from  this 
circumstance,  that  during  the  past  year  foreign  scientific  gentlemen 
have  waited  upon  me,  in  order  that  they  might  go  through  St. 
Giles's  and  see  the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  force,  so  that  they  mignt  go  back  to  their  own  country  and 
teach  the  lesson  they  hail  learnt  here.    Gentlemen  have  come  to  me 
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from  Switzerland,  from  Bei*lin,  and  from  America ;  the  object  of  the 
physicians  from  America  being  to  obtain  information  which  might 
be  useful  in  rebuUding  Chicago  on  good  sanitary  principles.  We 
have  shown  these  gentlemen  that  we  have  in  St.  Griles's^  within  a 
given  area,  a  larger  amount  of  disease  and  squalor  than  could  be 
found  within  the  same  area  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  There 
they  have  found  2,000  persons,  who  were  chiefly  mendicants,  or,  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  worse,  living  in  common  lodging-houses;  and 
although  these  houses  are  under  police  regulations,  and  the  police 
do  their  duty  well,  they  are  so  unflt  for  the  habi^tion  of  human 
beings  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  disease  and  death 
tiiat  arise  in  them.  Then  we  have  another  class,  somewhat  above 
them  in  the  social  scale,  but  even  worse  off  in  regard  to  sanitary 
arrangements,  living  as  they  do  in  houses  over  which  there  cannot 
be  any  efficient  control.  These  houses  are  inhabited  by  flower-sellers, 
orange-sellers,  match-sellers,  and  others,  who  make  St.  Giles's  their 
head-quarters,  and  who  are  living  in  the  most  deplorable  circum- 
stances. They  are  constantly  liable  to  disease,  the  seeds  of  which 
they  carry  about  with  them ;  and  the  very  violet  whidi  a  flower-girl 
sells  to  a  gentleman  may  be  infected  with  scarlet-fever,  which  may 
thus  be  conveyed  from  her  home  where  it  exists.  We  little  know  or 
think  of  the  variety  of  modes  in  which  diseases  are  spread  from  these 
humble  abodes  into  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Ail  that  can,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  remedied  by  adopting  proper  measures.  In  St. 
Giles's  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  is  no  less  than  600  in  excess  of 
the  average ;  that  is,  there  are  600  preventable  deaths,  or  deaths 
which  would  not  occur  if  proper  sanitary  regulations  were  carried 
out.  What  lies  at  the  root  of  this  evil  is  simply  the  bad  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Without  pulling  down  the  old  dwellings  and 
erecting  new  ones  in  that  district,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  to 
do  anything  effectual  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  or  the  moral 
condition  of  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  I  have  alluded.  This 
Society  has  done  a  vast  deal  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  but  the 
evil  is  so  extensive  that  nothing  less  than  some  general  legislative 
measure,  some  measure  giving  powers  for  taking  land  compulsorily, 
and  throwing  the  expense  on  the  ratepayers,  and  the  duty  of  admi- 
nistration on  the  local  authorities,  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  There  must  be,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  there 
will  be,  some  general  measure  of  that  sort  carried  out.  With  regard 
to  the  operations  of  this  Society  in  St.  Giles's,  I  may  remark  that  I 
have  myself  taken  great  interest  in  them ;  I  have  also  taken  part  in 
bringing  those  operations  under  the  notice  of  the  public  authorities ; 
and  I  have  told  them  that  they  may  see  in  St.  Giles's,  in  the  force 
of  example,  all  that  is  required  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  the  path 
of  improvement.  Tou  have  endeavoured  as  a  Society  to  improve 
existing  dwellings ;  you  have  tried  to  secure  the  improved  housing 
of  the  poor  in  that  way ;  and  you  have  thus  done  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  no  doubt  much  good  may  still  be  effected  by  that  mode  of 
proceeding.    It  has  been  said  that  the  poor  require  to  be  better 
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educated,  in  order  to  appreciate  such  eflForts  on  their  behalf.  That 
is  true,  I  know,  of  some  parts  of  St.  Giles's.  We  have  there  a  great 
many  Irish  of  the  lowest  class,  and  you  will  find  in  some  of  the 
residences  of  the  Society  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  are  Irish  and 
half  English,  and  I  would  defy  you  to  guess  from  appearances  which 
rooms  are  occupied  by  the  one  and  which  by  the  other.  The  Irish 
occupants  have  undergone  a  good  process  of  training,  and  the  result 
is  that  they  are  as  careful  with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements  as 
the  most  orderly  class  of  English.  Streatham-street-buildings, 
Bloomsbury,  are  built  on  principles  well  worthy  of  being  generally 
imitated.  Indeed,  I  think  nothing  better  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improvement  than  to  follow  the  example  presented  in  that  excel- 
lent block  of  buildings.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some  persons  are 
trying  schemes  which  are  not  as  good  as  the  scheme  upon  which  that 
range  of  buildings  was  constructed.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  declared 
that  if  he  wished  to  build  a  house,  he  would  also  have  outside  stair- 
cases, to  protect  people  from  fire  and  from  the  spread  of  disease. 
Last  year  the  small-pox  was  imported  into  that  block  of  buildings 
from  a  place  near  the  Strand.  A  family  of  five  persons  was 
attacked;  three  were  sent  away,  and  two  remained  in  the  house. 
There  was  complete  isolation, — that  is,  there  was  no  communication 
with  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
persons  who  were  attacked  were  recovered,  and  no  fresh  case  of 
small-pox  arose  in  the  building.  This  shows  the  perfection  of  the 
plan  adopted.  If,  with  such  facts  before  them,  architects  erect  and 
construct  dwellings  for  the  poor  with  inside  staircases,  by  means  of 
which  disease  may  be  carried  from  one  set  of  rooms  to  another,  they 
will  incur  deep  responsibility,  besides  showing  a  great  want  of 
judgment.  The  population  of  this  metropolis  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  45,000  a  year,  and  of  these  25,000  are  working  men  and  their 
families.  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  society  or  company  can  deal 
with  this  accumulating  mass.  The  faster  the  population  is  increased 
the  greater  is  the  risk  of  the  centre  of  London  being  fearfully  over- 
charged with  a  poor  element.  Many  houses  have  been  pulled  down 
recently,  to  provide  sites  for  the  new  courts  of  law  and  for  railway 
purposes,  and  the  poor  who  have  been  turned  out  are  congregating 
around  and  increasing  the  value  of  the  remaining  property.  The 
houses  in  Eussell-place  and  Coram-place  have  been  lately  destroyed. 
Considering  what  sort  of  places  those  were,  one  can  hnrllv  regret 
that ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  ground  cannot  be  used  in  providing 
better  dwellings  for  the  poor,  Q^nd  hence  similar  places  may  soon 
spring  up  elsewhere.  What  is  wanted  is,  I  repeat,  compulsory 
powers  to  purchase  land.  Until  powers  are  given,  by  means  of 
which  sufficient  land  can  be  obtained  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  the  poor,  the  evil  will  not  merely  grow,  but  increase  ;  for,  the 
more  houses  are  pulled  down,  the  more  must  the  poor  be  crowded 
together,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  deaths.  Something 
must  be  done  to  secure  improvement.  The  burden  of  doing  it  must 
be  borne  in  some  way.     It  is  a  question  for  the  public  whether  they 
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will  bear  it  on  one  shoulder  or  on  the  other, — ^whether  thej  will  be 
subject  to  heavier  poor-rates,  an  increased  cost  for  gaols,  at  tiie  same 
time  encouraging  a  system  of  idleness  and  improvidence  amongst 
the  labouring  classes,  or  whether  they  will  assist  in  the  erection  of 
improved  dv/eUings,  by  means  of  which  such  evils  may  be  destroyed 
at  their  root.  Until  this  be  done,  until  better  dwellings  are  raised 
for  the  poor,  the  public  will  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  neglect  in 
the  form  of  rates  and  taxation.  I  believe  that  nothing  short  of  what 
I  have  advocated  will  meet  the  evil  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  I  trust  that 
earnest  and  energetic  efforts  will  be  made  to  induce  the  Government 
to  pass  a  Bill  vesting  powers  in  some  body  or  other  to  raise  the 
necessary  dwellings,  and  to  do  on  an  extensive  scale  that  which  has 
been,  to  a  certain  extent,  already  done  through  the  medium  of  this 
Society. 


COTTAGE  HOMES  AND  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOB. 

By  C.  W.  Pbabcb,  Esq. 

Onb  can  hardly  help  feeling  pity  for  the  being  who  has  no  home, 
whether  the  object  of  our  compassion  be  a  poor  houseless  wanderer, 
who  knows  not  where  he  shall  get  his  next  meal  and  lay  himself 
down  to  sleep  ;  or  a  solitary  traveller  through  the  wide  world,  who, 
though  rich,  has  no  settled  dwelling-place,  but  journeys  from  city  to 
city,  a  stranger  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Our  British  ancestors,  when  Cesar  first  paid  them  a  visit,  were 
much  in  the  habit  of  makhig  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  their  home ;  and, 
1  doubt  not,  this  cave  was  frequently  invested  with  many  very 
excellent  homely  attributes.  It  had  some  good  qualities  too,  which 
the  more  pretentious  modern  domicile  cannot  emulate  at  alL  There 
was  no  daiiger  of  its  being  blown  down  by  a  high  wind ;  even  a  fire 
in  the  forest  would  pass  over  and  leave  it  unscathed ;  also,  there 
was  no  part  of  it  which  wear  and  tear,  or  decay,  would  materially 
affect ;  and  a  ground  rent  was  assuredly  all  that  the  most  exacting 
landlord  could  demand. 

From  this  rude  den  of  the  ancient  Briton  to  the  Windsor  Castle 
of  modem  times,  marks  a  long  march  of  improvement.  Amplitude 
of  size,  however,  and  splendour  of  decoration,  are  not  among  the 
fundamental  requisites  of  a  home.  It  is  not  so  many  square  feet 
of  foimdation,  so  manv  stories  of  altitude,  and  so  many  pounds' 
worth  of  upholstery  that  make  a  home.  Bricks  and  mortar  will 
not  build  in  the  heart's  affections,  any  closer  than  mud  fuid  rushes ; 
nor  will  Carrara  marble  bind  a  yearning  spirit  any  tighter  than 
fiurze  and  heather  of  the  moor. 

People  of  different  countries  certainly  seem  to  have  very  distinct 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  a  home.  The  polished  Parisian  and 
the  Swiss  peasant  have  a  very  different  conception  of  it.  The  one, 
enjoying  social  Ufe,  and  taking  his  chief  delight  in  those  entertain- 
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ments  and  amusements  wliich  bring  him  into  continual  contact  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  looks  upon  his  home,  if  wealthy,  as  the  hotel 
where  he  can  liberally  entertain  his  guests  and  rival  his  compeers 
in  bringing  together  the  most  brilliant  assemblage  ;  and,  if  poor, 
as  the  dormitory  where  he  can  retire  to  rest  at  night  and  refresh 
himself  for  a  new  campaign  on  the  morrow;  the  other,  toiling  among 
the  mountains  to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence,  retires  to  his  humble 
cottage  in  the  evening,  and  considers  the  focus  of  his  pleasures  to 
be  ever  in  the  heart  of  his  family, — not  looking  abroad  for  diversion, 
but  around  his  own  hearth  for  comfort. 

We  can  hardly  consider  it  possible  for  people  like  the  wandering 
Arabs,  who  rarely  remain  long  together  in  one  spot,  ever  to  realize 
the  same  idea  of  home  that  is  entertained  by  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  same  place  from  infancy  to  old  age.  A  nomad  life  is  not 
favourable  to  those  fond  associations  which  make  the  home-sick 
traveller  long  to  see  his  cottage  in  the  glen. 

More  people  than  care  to  confess  it,  when  travelling  abroad,  sub- 
ject to  aU  the  contingent  annoyance  and  discomfort  which  they  have 
such  a  happy  knack  of  concealing  when  they  are  writing  or  dis- 
coursing of  a  journey  through  foreign  lands,  feel  very  like  young 
children  when  they  try  their  very  best  to  bore  out  their  eyes  with 
their  knuckles,  and  imploringly  reiterate  that  they  want  to  "go 
home,"  Of  course  they  are  altogether  too  manly  to  allow  it  to  be 
seen  that  they  are  tired  and  bored  with  going  from  one  marvellous 
spot  to  another ;  yet  their  own  hearts  frequently  whisper  how  much 
more  comfortable  and  cosy  they  would  be  at  home.  When  they  are 
annoyed  more  than  usual,  tantalizing  visions  of  the  hearth  of  home 
arise  before  them.  They  have  a  glimpse  of  themselves  as  they  would 
be, — sitting  in  their  own  easy  chair,  with  their  old  slippers  on,  one 
foot  indenting  the  soft  hearth-rug,  the  other  toasting  on  the  fender, 
the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire  blending  with  the  soft  light  of  the 
lamp,  a  crisp  copy  of  The  Times  across  their  knees,  with  a  few 
magazines  and  interesting  volumes  lying  invitingly  on  the  table  ! 

At  present  we  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  reader  far  away  from  Old 
England,  but  think  of  noticing  some  of  the  dwelling-places  of  the 
humbler  classes  in  our  own  land;  such  as  we  should  find  in  any 
morning's  ramble  with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  when  he  goes 
his  rounds  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  needy. 

In  towns,  and  also  in  many  villages,  we  generally  find  the  houses 
of  the  poor  built  in  long  rows,  without  any  break,  that  the  surface 
may  be  economized  as  much  as  possible.  If  it  were  not  so,  and 
they  were  erected  in  small  detachments  or  singly,  the  ground-rent 
would  be  so  high  that  they  could  not  be  let  at  a  price  suitable  to  the 
means  of  their  needy  tenants.  As  it  is,  in  large  towns  they  are 
often  run  up  in  such  an  unsubstantial  manner,  that,  were  they  not 
all  tied  together,  the  first  high  wind  would  blow  them  down.  They 
stand  like  a  row  of  drunken  men,  each  supporting  and  supported  by 
his  fellow;  and,  if  any  individual  dwelling  were  isolated  from  the 
rest,  it  would  soon  begin  to  totter  and  reel  to  the  March  wind. 
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We  cannot  expect  to  find  many  conyeniencies  in  a  house  that  must 
be  let  at  little  more  than  half  a  crown  per  week.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  surprise  that  houses  of  this  class,  when  tenanted  soon  after 
they  are  built,  and  before  the  walls  are  dry,  by  a  lot  of  low  people 
among  whom  a  "  row"  is  nothing  uncommon,  do  not  get  their  par- 
tition walls  broken  down,  and  the  roof  tumbling  on  the  heads  of  the 
boisterous  inhabitants.  Strict  injunctions  are  laid  down  by  the 
landlords  against  having  any  dancing  upstairs,  or  assuredly  many 
of  them  would  speedily  be  shaken  to  pieces,  and  their  slender  tim- 
bers and  fragile  walls  exposed  to  public  ridicule. 

We  are  slightly  acquamted  with  Jem  Hod  who  serves  the  mason ; 
so  we  will  ask  him  to  let  us  have  a  look  over  his  house,  which  is  one 
of  the  kind  we  have  been  mentioning. 

It  is  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  a  stirring  manufacturing  town, 
and  there  seem  to  be  several  streets  of  a  similar  class  of  houses  in 
the  vicinity.  The  shutters  are  painted  green,  and  the  door  drags 
over  the  quarry  floor  uneasily,  as  though  it  had  not  yet  been  opened 
sufficiently  often  to  get  used  to  it.  The  room  we  entered  was  kitchen, 
parlour,  nursery,  drying-yard  for  the  clothes,  and  general  living- 
room,  aU  in  one.  The  hole  at  the  back,  styled  a  brewhouse,  was  so 
small  that  one  person  had  to  come  out  before  another  could  enter ; 
and  the  furnace,  in  one  comer,  seemed  none  too  large  for  boiling 
the  day's  meal  of  potatoes,  while  on  washing-days,  or  for  scalding  a 
pig,  it  must  have  been  very  inadequate.  The  space  beyond  this, 
which  by  a  stretch  of  courtesy  one  must  call  the  yard,  was  scarcely 
larger  than  the  brewhouse.  In  one  comer  stood  an  old  oil-cask, 
which  served  the  part  of  a  wash-cistern,  and  into  which  were  thrown 
all  the  convertible  articles  which  would  have  gone  to  the  pig,  had 
there  been  room  for  a  sty.  In  another  comer  were  stowed  away, 
behind  a  few  loose  bricks,  which  kept  them  from  being  scattered  all 
over  the  little  yard,  some  small  cobbles  of  coal,  about  as  much  as 
would  have  served  only  for  a  couple  of  good  flres  in  the  black  conn- 
try,  but  which  here  must  be  eked  out  into  a  week's  allowance.  Two 
forked  sticks,  of  considerable  length,  were  leaning  in  one  angle  of 
the  wall,  and  they  did  duty  on  busy  days,  when  washing  was  about, 
to  support  a  clothes'  line  from  corner  to  comer ;  thus  elevating  the 
clothes  above  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  so  catching  a  breeze  occasion- 
ally, which  would  never  have  condescended  to  visit  the  inclosure. 

The  staircase  is  considered  a  great  nuisance  by  the  builder  of  these 
small  tenements,  as  it  takes  up  more  space  than  can  weU  be  afforded 
for  it,  and  is  a  great  eyesore  when  there  is  no  passage  in  which  to 
rear  it.  Up  the  one  I  was  now  induced  to  ascend,  I  was  surprised 
that  any  large  piece  of  furniture — such  as  a  chest  of  drawers — could 
be  conveyed ;  for  it  was  so  narrow  and  so  steep,  that  to  carry  our- 
E elves  up  unencumbered,  was  no  very  iacile  task,  and  a  heavy  lurch 
against  the  bannister-rail,  would,  I  feel  sure,  have  brought  us  to 
sudden  grief.  The  scanty  furniture  of  the  single  bedroom  made  the 
place  appear  a  cold  and  cheerless  dormitory ;  and  a  large  rent  in 
the  plaster,  through  which  the  naked  laths  grinned,  and  which 
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revealed  tlie  rafters  and  tiles  still  higher  up,  did  not  give  a  more 
inviting  air  to  the  place,  nor  speak  up  for  the  good  quality  of  its 
workmanship. 

Jem  complained  of  the  highness  of  his  rent,  having  to  pay  three- 
and-sixpence  per  week,  which,  considering  the  poor  accommodation 
the  house  afforded  for  a  family,  was  certainly  money  enough.  Con- 
siderations of  order  and  decency  were  not  allowed  to  thrust  them- 
selves forward  inconveniently  in  Jem's  only  bedroom.  There  were 
three  heds  huddled  together  in  the  smaU  space,  without  even  a 
curtain  to  draw  across ;  and  as  Jem  had  rather  a  large  familv,  they 
must  have  slept  thicker  than  three  in  a  bed  to  eke  out  the  mnited 
accommodation. 

Leaving  Jem  in  the  middle  of  his  kitchen,  with  several  small 
children  clamouring  at  their  mother  for  supper  (which  had  been 
rather  delayed  by  our  visit,  but  which  will  be  all  the  more  sumptuous 
from  the  addition  of  a  dish  of  savoury  herrings,  purchased  with  a 
small  donation  I  had  bestowed  upon  them),  we  will  next  visit  the 
cottage  of  Joe  Hurdles,  the  peasant  and  farm-labourer. 

What  a  contrast  in  the  approach  to  it!  Wending  our  way 
through  a  shady  lane,  with  tall  hawthorn-hedges  on  either  side,  and 
in  some  places  almost  meeting  overhead,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
thatched  cottage  at  a  bend  in  the  road.  Boses  and  honeysuckle  are 
running  up  the  front  of  it ;  and  the  jasmine  which  climbs  round  the 
low  door-way,  droops  in  a  bunch  of  sweet-scented  flowers  just  over 
the  entrance,  as  if  it  fain  would  compel  you  to  partake  of  its  jfra- 
grance,  and  then  step  over  the  threshold  with  a  more  grateful 
heart. 

The  cottage  has  been  built  partly  of  timber,  which  has  been 
darkened  with  some  rough  kind  of  paint,  while  the  bricks  between 
the  timbers  have  been  whitewashed ;  and  the  dame  who  meets  me 
at  the  door  with  a  curtsey,  says  that  the  master  is  going  to  have  it 
done  all  over  again  soon,  which  will  make  it  look  quite  smart. 

There  is  something  so  truly  rural  about  a  thatched  cottage  in  the 
country,  that  we  should  almost  scout  the  idea  of  the  thatch  not 
being  a  very  good  roof.  And  yet,  if  not  kept  in  a  thorough  state 
of  repair,  I  am  afraid  we  must  own  that  it  is  very  inferior  to  good 
tUes  or  slates ;  besides  being  a  nuisance  on  account  of  the  harbour 
it  affords  for  birds,  mice,  and  various  kinds  of  small  vermin.  Neither 
can  you  catch  rain-water  from  it  so  well,  which  the  good  woman  finds 
out  to  her  cost  when  washing-day  comes  round  and  her  soft- water 
tubs  are  empty. 

Looking  at  the  inside  of  the  cottage,  I  cannot  say  that  the  accom- 
modation is  much,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  house  we  last  visited. 
The  dwelling-room  is  small, — not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  feet 
square, — and  there  is  but  one  bedroom  overhead,  and  that  with  a 
remarkably  low  ceiling.  When  it  is  too  cold  to  leave  the  bedroom 
window  partly  open  during  the  night,  I  am  sure  the  air  of  that  little 
chamber,  with  its  family  of  half  a  dozen  sleeping  occupants,  must 
be  unhealthily  close  and  oppressive.     One  would  think  that  a  ven- 
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tilator  of  a  cheap  description,  in  the  middle  of  the  bedroom  oeiiing, 
would  frequently  aid  in  preserving  such  an  apartment  from  the  bad 
effects  of  vitiated  air,  more  especially  when  there  is  not  a  fire-place 
in  the  room.  In  cases  of  siclmess  from  fever,  fresh  air  for  the  lungs 
is  often  as  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  patient  as  proper  sup- 
port for  the  stomach ;  and  is  frequently  the  least  attainaMe  when 
such  a  limited  space  is  thickly  peopled. 

We  cannot  complain  here  that  there  is  no  yard  ;  for  the  ground  at 
the  back  of  the  house  is  ample,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  utensils  lying 
about  it  in  such  disorder,  that  we  think,  if  there  was  less  space  at 
their  disposal,  they  perhaps  might  learn  to  keep  things  together  in 
a  more  neat  and  orderly  fiishion.  A  pig-sty  was  in  close  proximity  to 
the  back  door ;  and  piggy,  j  ust  at  the  time  we  w^e  there,  was  standing 
on  his  hind  legs,  with  his  fore-feet  on  the  top  of  the  palings  which 
hemmed  him  in,  looking  inquiringly  all  about  him,  and  giving  occa- 
sionaUy  an  admonitory  squeak,  as  a  reminder  to  any  of  the  house- 
hold  who  might  happen  to  be  near,  that  meal- time  did  not  come  too 
often  for  him.  A  good-sized  garden,  well  stocked  with  potatoes, 
peas,  beans,  onions,  and  carrots,  stretdied  away  from  forty  to  fifty 
yards  from  the  back  of  the  house,  and  must  have  found  the  cottagers 
a  good  store  of  vegetables  for  themselves  and  their  staunch  friend 
the  pig. 

Certainly,  country  people  do  not  earn  nearly  so  much  money  as 
the  artisans  in  towns  or  the  mechanics  in  factories ;  but  they  have 
manifold  advantages  in  low  rents,  fresh  air,  garden  produce,  perqui- 
sites from  their  employer  at  the  farm,  freedom  from  rates  and  taxes, 
and  other  little  matters  which  make  their  twelve  shillings  per  week 
go  as  far  as  the  others'  twenty. 

The  cottage  that  we  have  been  inspecting  is  one  of  the  poorer 
sort  for  farm-labourers.  Many  of  them  have  more  accommodatioD 
downstairs,  in  the  way  of  a  fair-sized  back  kitchen  under  the  same 
roof,  vnth,  perhaps,  a  pantry  added,  and  then  of  course  two  bedrooms 
will  be  found  upstairs ;  and  for  this,  including  a  good  garden,  the 
rent  is  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  pounds  a  year. 

The  rows  of  miners*  cottages  in  the  large  colliery  districts  are  in 
general  built  in  a  tolerably  substantial  manner,  and  are  often  found 
to  possess  conveniences  which  the  rural  cottages  do  not.  The  wages 
of  the  miners  enable  them  to  pay  a  fair  rent,  which,  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  works  is  frequently  their  landlord  also,  can  be 
regularly  ooUected  at  the  time  their  wages  are  paid. 

Many  persons  in  the  mining  districts  have  night  work  every 
alternate  week;  for  the  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  forges,  and 
works  of  a  like  kind,  being  kept  on  night  and  day  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  week,  relays  of  men  have  to  relieve  each  other 
regularly.  Every  Monday  a  change  is  made,  and  those  who  have 
been  working  in  the  day  take  the  night  turn.  Of  course  children 
abound  in  the  long  rows  of  pitmen's  houses  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
hard  for  those  poor  fellows  who  have  been  at  work  all  through  the 
night  watches,  to  find,  after  they  go  home  in  the  early  morning. 
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that  they  cannot  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  a  long  time,  because  a 
little  hundred  of  children  are  playing  all  sorts  of  noisy  pranks  just 
under  their  bedroom  window.  The  fatigue  they  have  undergone 
doubtless  makes  them  sleep  at  times  under  any  circumstances,  but 
they  are  often  provoked  by  the  boisterous  young  arabs ;  and  I  have 
occasionally  seen  one  of  the  men  emerge  from  the  door,  in  a  state 
oidishdbUie,  and,  strap  in  hand,  pursue  the  fugitive  rogues,  and 
drive  them  all  from  that  immediate  vicinity. 

Some  of  the  colliers  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  quality  of 
their  abode,  and  can  put  up  with  very  limited  space  for  a  dwelling. 
An  old  round-topped  pit  cabin  is  frequentlv  transferred  into  a 
residence,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  oeing  cooped  up  all 
together  in  a  place  not  much  larger  than  the  snow  hut  of  an 
Esquimaux.  The  experience  of  the  miner  brings  him  often  in 
contact  with  foul  air,  so  that  he  does  not  mind  his  house  not  being 
so  thoroughly  ventilated  as  a  more  fastidious  person  might  desire ; 
and  his  daily  occupations  teaching  him  to  get  used  to  all  sorts  of 
uncomfortable  positions  and  close  quarters  without  being  incom- 
moded, he  thinks  there  is  ample  room  in  an  apartment  that  others 
might  deem  only  fitting  for  a  condemned  criminal.  I  have  in  my 
mind's  eye  two  hovels  which  became  family  residences  for  many 
years,  and  may  be  so  now  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
where  the  dwelling-room  for  the  whole  family  could  not  have 
exceeded  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  five  feet ;  and  of  the  sleeping 
accommodation  the  less  said  the  better.  Two  large  cabins,  also 
built  of  the  circular  form,  were  situated  at  no  great  distance,  but 
these  aspired  to  upstairs  rooms  in  the  conical  roof,  and  were  alto- 
gether of  a  higher  grade.  They  gave  a  name  to  the  locality ;  for 
the  natives,  in  speaking  of  any  spot  near  them,  used  to  say,  "  by 
the  round  houses,"  and  were  then  quite  sure  of  being  understood. 

There  is  something  very  gratifying  to  human  vanity  in  having 
veritable  property  which  we  can  call  our  own ;  and,  above  all  things, 
many  persons  covet  the  possession  of  a  dwelling-house  which  no 
one  has  the  power  to  give  them  notice  to  quit.  In  olden  times, 
when  the  laws  respecting  common  lands  were  less  clearly  defined, 
a  turf  cabin  was  frequently  built  by  the  wayside,  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  made  use  of  as  garden-ground.  This  plot,  through 
the  party  holding  it  for  a  long  tenure  without  paying  rent  of  any 
kind,  often  became  the  property  of  those  who  appropriated  it,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  landholders  on  either  side.  Many  of 
these  patches  may  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  England,  especially  on 
the  borders  of  commons,  or  where  the  country  lanes  have  been  of 
unusual  width,  so  that  a  portion  of  them  could  be  occupied  by  the 
squatter,  without  apparent  injury  to  any  one.  The  kind  of  dwelling 
erected  on  this  waste  land  was  generally,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
a  primitive  construction,  such  as  any  labouring  man,  who  had  not 
served  an  aprenticeship  to  a  builder,  could  erect  with  stones  and 
turf,  roofed  over  with  a  few  branches  from  the  neighbouring  planta- 
tion,— rushes,  furze,  and  heather  helping  to  keep  it  warm  and 
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weather-proof.  There  was  policy  in  keeping  it  low  and  unpreten- 
tious, and  also  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  so  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  it  by  the  authorities  until  it  had  been  occupied 
a  sufficient  time  to  give  the  owners  a  legal  claim  upon  it,  after 
which  they  would  not  scruple  to  put  up  a  more  convenient  house 
on  the  former  site. 

Many  of  the  Welsh  cottages  are  of  a  very  picturesque  character, 
being  frequently  built  of  undressed  limestone ;  so  that  there  seems 
a  sort  of  congruity  between  that  rugged  country  and  the  houses 
of  its  poorer  sons.  Slate  being  also  very  plentiful,  they  get  a  good 
roof  cheap,  and  one  that  contrasts  well  with  the  sober  grey  of  the 
rough-hewn  stones  of  which  the  walls  consist. 

Prom  what  I  have  learned  by  travelling  in  various  parts  of  Wales, 
the  humbler  classes  there  seem  of  a  more  cheerful  and  contented 
disposition  than  many  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  midland 
counties  of  England.  G^rge  Borrow,  in  his  capital  description  of 
"  Wnd  Wales,  its  People  and  Scenery,"  gives,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, an  excellent  accoimt  of  them.  He  became,  through  his 
characteristic  way  of  travelling,  much  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  travellers  who  usually  go  through  the  country  by  rail  or  coach, 
and  thereby  miss  those  scenes  of  peasant  life  and  manners  with 
which  the  pedestrian,  wandering  at  will  through  out-of-the-way 
by-paths,  becomes  intimately  familiar. 

In  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  their  ricks,  and 
often  their  cottage  roofs,  are  held  fast  and  prevented  from  being 
blown  away,  by  huge  stones  pUed  up  on  them ;  and  in  some  cases, 
by  hay-bands  or  ropes  &>stening  them  to  the  ground.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Wales,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Wye,  cottage 
homes  may  be  found,  which  for  beauty  of  situation,  picturesque 
structure,  or  lonely  solitude,  would  vie  with  almost  anything  of  the 
kind  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

It  is  not  often,  however,  that  we  find  the  humbler  class  of  people 
appreciating  the  magnificent  scenery  amidst  which  their  home  may 
be  fixed.  Frequently  their  windows,  which  might  have  been  turned 
to  overlook  a  scene  grand  enough  to  drive  a  painter  wild,  are  put 
to  face  about  in  the  only  direction  where  there  is  no  view  at  aU, 
except  the  homely  one  of  a  pig-sty  or  a  cow-shed.  And,  in  general, 
they  do  not  seem  to  notice  this,  or  to  think  that  it  might  ever  do 
them  good,  when  resting  at  home,  to  be  able  at  wiU,  to  turn  their 
eyes  upon  the  everlasting  hills,  or  drink  in  during  their  leistu<e 
hours  the  rare  beauty  of  a  glorious  combination  of  mountain,  wood, 
and  water  flowing  lavishly  up  to  their  very  doors. 

There  are  people  to  be  met  with  who  seem  to  prefer  a  home  where 
they  can  hve  contentedly  in  a  state  which  others  would  consider  one 
of  squalid  misery.  They  do  not  at  all  appreciate  the  cleanliness 
and  comfort  of  weU-aired  rooms,  and  the  general  tidiness  of  an 
orderly  household ;  but  would  rather  huddle  together  in  a  dirty, 
ill- ventilated  hut,  where  they  can  all  cast  to  the  winds  fine  notions 
of  delicacy  and  decorum,  and  where  the  swine  can  feel  almost  as 
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much  at  home  as  in  their  own  stj.  This  is  sad,  but  lamentably 
true  nevertheless ;  and  the  minister  of  many  a  populous  parish 
could  adduce  manifold  instances  where  he  is  received  with  black 
looks,  and  where  the  grown-up  inmates  of  the  house  have  a  con- 
tinual dread  of  his  approach,  because  they  know  that  godliness  and 
cleanliness  are  so  closely  allied,  that  if  they  listen  to  his  practical 
admonitions,  religion  will  strike  at  the  root  of  all  their  low  grrovel- 
ling  propensities ;  for  all  things  then  must  be  done  "  decently  and 
in  order." 

Old  boats  are  often  utilized  into  domesticity,  from  the  old  three- 
decker  on  the  Thames,  to  the  twenty-ton  canal  boat  which  may 
sometimes  be  seen  reared  up  on  end  in  a  cottager's  garden,  by  the 
side  of  the  canal,  in  the  "  black  country."  Travellmg  along  the 
water-side  in  that  sooty  district,  you  will  frequently  find  that  the 
man  who  steers  the  long  boat  (which  carries  the  mineral  treasures 
of  the  country  to  and  fro,  in  various  stages  of  mutation)  has  a 
buxom  wife  and  a  numerous  progeny  located  in  the  diminutive 
cabin  of  his  craft,  or  climbing  about  the  sides  of  the  boat.  They 
seem  to  you,  perhaps,  to  be  running  imminent  peril  of  their  lives, 
from  a  headlong  plunge  into  the  water.  The  boatman,  however, 
does  not  take  that  view  of  the  case,  but  whistles  or  sings  in  the 
jauntiest  style,  as  though  he  knew  they  were  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  or.  as  though  he  would  not  needlessly  afflict  himself 
if  they  counted  one  less  at  night,  through  a  small  member  of  the 
family  falling  overboard. 

These  boatmen  are  a  strange  race.  Continually  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  and  rarely  having  any  settled  abode  outside  their 
boat,  they  are  in  a  measure  isolated  from  their  fellow-men,  and 
lead  a  correspondingly  wild.  Bedouin  sort  of  life.  They  are,  as  a 
class,  particularly  fond  of  "  drink : "  that  is,  of  almost  any  beverage 
stronger  than  water;  and  their  vocabulary  is,  unhappily,  very 
extensively  furnished  with  imprecatory  terms  of  a  maledictory 
character. 

Taking  a  peep  into  their  little  cabin,  it  looks  so  small  that  you 
would  think  the  man  and  his  wife  must  occupy  it  alternately.  Of 
sleeping  accommodation  there  is  none  at  all  visible ;  so  I  imagine 
it  must  all  be  of  a  rough-and-ready,  shake-down  description.  The 
boatman  himself,  during  the  voyage  from  wharf  to  wharf,  which  at 
times  occupies  several  days,  does  not  reckon  upon  getting  much  regu- 
lar sleep,  and  he  tries  to  make  up  for  this  loss  of  rest,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  taking  odd  naps  when  at  his  journey's  end.  You  may  often 
see  him,  in  the  summer  time,  lying  on  the  top  of  his  cabin,  or  on  an 
old  tar-sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  for  he  is  not  at  all  par- 
ticular as  to  the  description  of  couch  he  uses,  long  vigils  making 
sleep  easily  attainable  almost  anywhere.  Their  stock  of  cooking 
utensils  and  so  forth  is  very  limited — ^a  saucepan,  a  frying-pan,  and 
a  bucket  comprising  the  chief  kitchen  requisites  ;  and  yet  there  is 
often  exhaling  a  savoury  odour  from  their  fireplace,  showing  that 
they  are  not  strangers  to  well-seasoned  meals. 
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The  people  tliat  inhabit  carayans,  going  from  one  maAei  town 
to  another,  and  also  the  "  Cheap  Jack "  race,  lead  a  somewhat 
similar  life  to  the  boatmen  on  the  canaL  They  are  oontinDallj 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  wandering  from  fair  to  fair,  or  market 
to  market.  Occasionally  these  general  dealers  in  drr  goods  have 
to  shape  their  coarse  ror  Sheffield,  Manchester,  or  Birmingham, 
where  they  procure  their  miscellaneous  stock  of  market  goods. 
Then,  starting  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  thej  wander  at  their 
own  sweet  will  through  rural  districts,  interspersed  with  smaD 
market  towns,  and  astonish  the  gaping  rustics  with  their  wit ;  their 
stock  of  jokes  and  tales  and  banter  being  fully  as  endless  and 
versatile  as  their  heterogeneous  collection  of  wares. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  very  little  fellow,  wondering  at  the 
descriptive  eloquence  of  the  master  of  a  caravan  of  the  Cheap  John 
class,  and  thinking  how  very  wealthy  he  must  be  to  have  such  a 
quantity  of  fine  goods,  and  how  very  clever,  too,  to  know  all  about 
every  one  of  them.  But  I  was  surprised  and  almost  shocked  when 
a  side-door  of  the  caravan  opened,  and  a  dirty-looking  woman,  in 
coming  out,  gave  me  an  insight  into  their  living  compartment, 
which  was  a  very  common-place  room,  by  no  means  dean,  or  any- 
thing like  the  sumptuous  apartment  my  childish  fancy  had  pre- 
viously pictured  it. 

I  have  heard  one  or  two  friends  propose  to  take  a  caravan  and 
journey  slowly  through  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  of 
England,  thinking  it  would  be  a  very  pleasant  and  independent 
way  of  travelling,  free  from  the  imposition  of  hotel-keepers,  and 
promising  to  be  fertile  in  amusement  and  adventure.  Supposing 
they  did  not  take  any  servants  with  them,  but  that  two  gentlemen 
by  turns  catered  for  and  groomed  the  horses,  while  the  ladies  saw 
after  the  cooking  department  and  other  domestic  duties,  the  journey 
might  prove  permanently  profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable,  by 
teaching  independence  of  action,  and  bringing  out  those  versatile 
resources  which  in  many  of  us  are  stagnant  for  want  of  exercise. 

It  is  not  a  great  jump  from  the  people  we  have  been  speaking 
of  as  dwelling  in  caravans,  to  the  real  gipsies.  It  does  occasionally 
happen  that  these  latter  have  a  large  covered  wagon  with  them, 
bordering  very  much  upon  a  caravan;  but  they  more  frequently 
have  light  tilt  carts,  with  a  slender  wicker  framework  over  them, 
covered  with  tarred  cloth,  which,  when  they  are  resting  for  the 
night  in  any  snug  comer,  they  can  take  off  the  cart  and  set  up  as 
a  small  tent,  ready  made.  Certainly,  of  humble  homes  in  England 
the  gipsy  tent  is  about  the  humblest ;  and  I  fancy,  before  many 
generations  pass  away,  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  will  look  in 
vain  in  our  country  lanes  for  the  smoke  curling  up  from  the  camp 
of  that  dark-eyed  mysterious  race.  The  march  of  civilization  does 
not  at  all  agree  with  their  nomad  life,  and  the  green  margin  to  the 
broad  by-ways,  and  the  barren  furzy  common — ^places  they  might 
formerly  call  their  own — are  being  fast  taken  in  to  the  adjoining 
fields  and  brought  into  cultivation. 
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Farmers,  and  other  people,  near  whose  homesteads  gipsies  are 
fond  of  pitching  their  tents,  complain  that  their  hedges  suffer  from 
their  depredations  in  hunting  for  sticks  to  put  imder  the  pot ;  and 
they  will  not  believe  but  that  a  missing  duckling  or  chicken  that 
has  strayed  out  of  bounds,  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  that  same 
wonderful  receptacle.  The  landlord,  too,  thinks  tiiey  are  not  so 
fond  of  hedgehogs,  but  that  they  occasionally  do  a  bit  of  poaching 
for  game;  and  so,  owner  and  occupier  bemg  both  dead  against 
them,  a  policeman  is  frequently  sent  to  warn  tiiem  from  the  gi'ound 
before  they  have  well  settled  down. 

It  is  venr  foolish  for  people  to  take  into  their  heads  the  idea  that 
gipsies  and  other  vagabond  tribes  are  unhappy  because  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  quite  so  many  home  comforts  about  them  as  other 
folk.  Those  who  have  lived  among  them  for  a  time,  like  Qeorge 
Borrow  and  others,  will  tell  you  that  there  is  a  fascination  about 
that  kind  of  life  which  is  veir  insinuating ;  and  that  instead  of  the 
gipsies  thinking  other  people  are  better  off  than  they  are,  they 
would  not  wish  to  change  their  condition ;  but  prefer  me  freedom 
of  the  wild  moor  to  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  a  town,  and  the 
untrammelled  life  of  the  tent  to  the  conventionality  of  civilized 
socieiy. 

But  of  all  homeless  wretches,  we  think  a  houseless  wanderer  in 
the  streets  of  the  great  city  on  the  Thames  is  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
Crime  there  is  so  rife,  and  made-up  tales  of  want  and  destitution 
are  so  common,  that  we  are  not  surprised  when  some  real  object  of 
charity  is  left  unpitied  and  unfed;  with  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wander  through  the  "stonyhearted"  streets,  and  to  seek  a  cold 
lodging  under  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  or  in  some  quiet  comer  where 
no  policeman  is  likely  to  tell  one  so  tired  and  desolate  to  "  move 
on.  A  forlorn  one  in  the  country  is  better  off  than  the  London 
"  waif*'  in  many  respects.  For  one  thing,  there  are  not  so  many 
impostors  about,  trying  to  deceive  the  charitable  and  benevolent ; 
and  then,  at  the  farmhouses  a  beggar  may  be  almost  sure  of 
obtaining  a  drink  of  milk  or  whey,  and  getting  a  crust  to  eat,  if 
asked  for  civilly.  There  are  more  places  also  where  shelter  can  be 
obtained ;  and  the  poor  wayfarer  may  get  into  a  warm  comer  of  a 
hay-rick,  bury  himself  in  some  loose  straw,  or  beg  the  use  of  the 
stable,  the  bay  of  the  bam,  or  some  outhouse,  where  he  can  get  a 
night's  rest  unmolested.  During  a  great  portion  of  the  jear  also, 
the  crops  are  growing  in  the  fields,  and  a  cold  turnip  will  at  any 
rate  stave  off  hunger  and  starvation. 

In  making  this  cursory  survey  of  some  of  the  homes  of  the 
humbler  classes,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  them  as  to  certain 
conveniences  of  structure  and  pictiiresqueness  of  situation  by  our 
own  ideas  of  comfort  and  locality.  Looking  at  a  grimy  dwelling 
built  in  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  Bermondsey  or  the  Uowgate  of 
Edinburgh,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  with  brick  and  mortar,  without 
a  foot  of  garden-ground,  and  with  no  ^ard  even  to  dry  the  clothes ; 
and  tiien,  turning  to  a  pretty  cottage  in  Beddgellert,  or  the  vale  of 
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Llangollen,  with  its  adrantacr^^a  of  firesh  air,  fine  acenerr,  ample 
garden  for  fruit  and  regetaljles,  freedom  &om  the  intrruion  of 
unwelcome  neighbours,  and  the  din  and  smoke  of  a  great  city,  there 
ser-ms  a  wide  difference  between  the  two.  But  it  is  Terr  probable 
that  the  occupants  of  the  cottages,  so  differentlj  situated,  do  not 
think  so  yerj  much  either  of  the  adrantages  of  the  one,  or  the 
discomforts  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  or  there  would 
be  more  misery  in  the  world  than  there  is  already. 

Of  the  many  kinds  of  model  cottages  that  hare  at  Tarioos  times 
been  put  up  by  philanthropic  people,  few  meet  the  double  require- 
mf*nts  of  koidlord  and  tenant.  Some  of  them  are  Tery  excellent  in 
their  external  design  and  internal  accommodation,  but  they  will 
not  pay  a  good  percentage  on  the  outlay  in  the  shape  of  rent. 
Drawbacks  in  the  way  of  bad  tenants,  repairs,  accidents,  and  the 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  more  perishable  portions,  are  notably 
very  heayy  in  house  property,  and  especially  so  in  mnaJl  tenements. 
It  has  to  be  fairly  considered  what  can  be  afforded  for  eighteen- 
pence  to  half  a  crown  per  week  rental ;  since,  in  many  cases,  that  is 
full  as  much  as  can  be  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  who  has  but  from 
ten  to  twelye  shillings  per  week  to  look  to  for  the  entire  mainten- 
ance of  himself  and  his  family.  Should  the  building  site  hayc  to 
be  paid  for  dearly,  about  sixty  or  seyenty  pounds  will  be  all  that 
can  be  expended  in  erecting  and  fitting  up  the  house  complete,  and 
this  small  sum  must  be  husbanded  yery  closely  to  make  it  coyer 
eyen  the  most  necessary  expenses.  Many  little  conyeniences  which 
we  think  would  be  so  usefrd,  and  to  leaye  out  which  seems  like 
**  spoiling  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar,"  would  combine  to  make 
the  cottage  cost  at  least  ten  pounds  more,  and  then  it  would  not  be 
a  paying  speculation.  By  building  such  houses  in  rows  much  of 
the  expense  is  sayed,  or  otherwise  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  would 
be  worse  than  they  now  are.  Two  bedrooms,  we  think,  are  quite 
essential  to  common  decency  where  there  is  a  large  family,  but 
this  cannot  aJways  be  managed  for  the  sum  we  haye  named,  and 
the  tenants  would  not  like  to  pay  the  additional  sixpence  per  week 
which  would  be  entailed. 

Looking  then  straight  at  the  difficulty,  what  can  be  done  to 
mend  matters  where  there  is  but  one  bedroom?  Sometimes  a 
cheap  wooden  partition  can  be  run  up  some  six  feet  high,  to  diyide 
the  apartment,  or  if  eyen  that  cannot  be  afforded,  at  least  a  stout 
curtam  at  the  expense  of  a  shilling  per  yard,  may  be  stretched 
across  the  chamber,  and  so  make  each  side  priyate.  As  little  as 
possible  should  be  left  to  be  done  by  the  tenants,  because  when 
they  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  a  house,  if  thoy  begin  by  making 
shifts,  they  will  probably  continue  doing  so  as  long  as  they  remain 
in  it.  Houses  built  by  proprietors  in  the  yicinity  of  large  works, 
are  often  commodious  enough,  as  they  do  not  consider  the  builder's 
profit  so  much  as  haying  the  best  of  their  hands  immediately  within 
call. 

A  trifling  expenditure,  judiciously  bestowed,  will  often  effedt  a 
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radical  change  in  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  a  poor  man's 
home;  and  if  we  cannot  always  lend  a  helping  hand  towards 
supplying  the  deficient  accommodation,  we  may  often  guide  his 
judgment  in  making  what  he  already  has,  in  the  way  of  room  and 
furniture,  more  subservient  to  order  and  decency.  It  is  well  if  we 
can  once  see  the  cottager  ^begin  really  to  take  a  pride  in  his  little 
home,  and  add,  one  time  after  another,  some  fresh  article  of 
utility  or  ornament.  There  being  in  general  but  one  living  room, 
if  that  is  disorderly  and  unclean  the  house  is  very  unpleasant  to 
enter ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  gratifying,  on  paying  a 
visit,  to  find  everything  orderly,  comely,  and  pretty. 

Few  things  are  more  agreeable  to  look  into  than  a  comfortable 
workman's  cottage  on  a  winter's  evening.  The  family  are  sitting 
round  the  cheerful  hearth,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire  throws  a 
winsome  light  on  all  the  faces,  and  makes  everything  in  the  room 
look  at  its  best.  The  clean  quarried  floor;  the  neatly  papered 
walls,  hung  aroimd  with  domestic  utensils,  and  one  or  two  pretty 
engravings  or  photographs ;  the  white- washed  ceiling,  from  which 
depend  some  traces  of  onions  and  the  best  part  of  the  Christmas 
pig ;  and  those  old  friends  the  eight-day  clock  and  the  well-polished 
dresser,  all  go  to  make  up  a  very  happy  picture  of  English  cottage 
life.  The  good  man  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day,  and,  half-dozing 
by  the  fire,  he  watches  the  little  ones  playing  on  the  hearth,  or 
listens  to  his  eldest  girl  reading  aloud  from  the  "  paper,"  or  the 
magazine.  Looking  at  the  manifold  comforts  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  we  may  trust  that  he  thinks  that  the  lines  have  fallen 
to  him  in  pleasant  places,  and  that  his  heart  is  warmed  with  honest 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 
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